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ROM ihe absence of stone buildings, people are apt 
to tail Mala^’a a land without a history. This sketch 
should refute sudi a baseless inference, while the 
specialist wii’ know that on every chapter of the 
book a \>o]utiie might be written. 

No one can engage in first-hand research in all the fields 
of Hindu, Malay, Chinese, Portuguese, Dutch and English history', 
so that like every modem historian 1 am indebted for the material 
of some of my chapters to the labours of others. But for the 
researches of Dr. P. V, van Stein Callenfeb, M, Mansuy, Mdlle. 
Colani and Mr, I. Evans my first chapter would be worthless; so 
too my chapter on the Hindu period, if Dr, Coed^ and Dr. Kmm 
had not worked in this inexhaustible faeld; and my chapter on the 
English Pioneers is based almost entirely on the'life-long studies 
of Sir \\ illiam Ewter. For boots on Malaya, I owe most to Mr. 
L. L, Mills' British Maloya (1824—1S67) and to the many papers 
of Mr, R, J. Wilkinson, whose encouragement and example 

first turned me to ^lalay studies nearly thirty years ago. 

I am indebted to Mr. Roland Braddell for calling ray attention 
to a recent text of ^farco Polu, which revives a geographical 
problem about old Singapore, and also for suggesting a plausible 
explanation of the folk tale that sword-fish once attacked that 
port. Mr. W E. Dyer, Professor of History' at Raffles College, 
has read most of my book in manuscript and freely given me the 
l»nefit of his expert knowledge. Above all I have to thank Dr. 
Callenfels for implementing his published articles by verbal in¬ 
formation On prehistory which he has generously permitted me 
to Use. 

1 am indebted to His Highness Colonel Ibrahim, g.c.m.c., K.n,E., 
D.K., S.P.M.S. Sultan of Johore for Plates X\TJ and XX and to 
His Highness Iskandar Shah, G.C.M.C., k.c.v.0., Sultan of Perak, 
for Plates XIV, XV, XVI and XX. 

Mr. G, B. Gardner has kindly drawn some of the line illustra¬ 
tions and allowed me to reproduce Plate VI and Illustrations 
19 and Zi from articles in his collection. The Society and the 
.Museums Departments have provided me with plates 1 to V and 
\II to Xlf. Mr, T. D. Hughes, a Portuguese scholar in the 
Civil Serx-ice, has been good enough to read my chapters on the 
[Portuguese period and to supply the photos of an old Portuguese 
casque. In 1933, Mr. F. N. Chasen, Director of Raffles Museum, 
Singapore, showed Mr. Hughes this casque which had been in the 
Museum for many years, its origin and history unknown, Jlr. 
Hughes recognised it as resembling the type worn by the conquista- 
dores of the sixteenth century and sent photos to Professor Edgar 
Prratage, who holds the Camoens Chair of Portuguese at London 
University. Professor Prestage agreed with Mr. Hughes' view and 
got it confirmed at Lisbon by C. R. Bosces, an expert on Portuguese 
mililaiy matters. It must be a relic of Portuguese Malacca. 

R.O.W. 

May—October, 19S4, 

Johor Baharu, 
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I 

PRIMITIVE TRIBES AND PREHISTORIC REMAINS, 

i. 

Omitting Hindus, Chinese and other iminigranL& gf historicaJ 
limes^ the inhabitants of Malaya are of four races: the Negri to, 
I he SaJtaj, the Jakun (or Proto-Malay) and the civilized Malay, 
though anthropology has not left the Sakai pure and finds even 
the Negrito composite. 

The term Negrito was coined by Spanish writers to describe 
the dark woolly-haired pigmy Aetas of the Philippines^ whose 
racial strain some anthropologists have claimed to detect in peoples 
throughout the h la lay Archipelago and others see as an element 
in tribes of India and Indo-Cbina* Such theories at present are 
guess-work but there must be relationship between the Aetas of 
Luzon Mindanao and Palawan, the MincopSes of the Andaman 
Islands and the Negritos of Malaya. In Perak these pigmies are 
called Semang^ on the east coast Pangan. They occur along the 
west of the Peninsula from Trang down to the Dindings and they 
occur inland in Upper Perak and Kelantan. Some 2,QOO in number, 
they are nomads, sleeping on a floor of sticks under a walLless 
leaf-shelter which is propped on a stick and is hardly bigger than 
a large chicken hutch- They build neither houses, rafts nor boats. 
Their food consists of Jungle fruits and roots and wild game. In 
Malaya as in the Philippines they used the bow and arrow but 
in Malaya they have borrowed now the Sakai blow-pipe. “ Take 
from the Negrito his bow and airow^ which presumably he borrowed 
from another people, and nothing is left but a society that only 
differs from that of the apes in enjoying a greater skill in capturing 
game, in being able to tommunicate information to one another, 
and in utilizing that information/^ They have no food stores and 
no thought of providing for the morrow. They ha\i^ no ruling class 
and no tribal organisation but live in independent family groups 
whose members are free and equal. Greed and cruelty, l 3 dng and 
quarreling, theft, murder and adultei^' are foreign to their simple 
nature, while the women are patterns of modesty though the scented 
herbs that form their only garment are worn above ihe wabt! For 
religion they have fear of thunder and lightning and a hope that 
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2 Primitive Tribes, 

for the dead is an isJand with fruit-kden trees. Have they 
brachyccphalic bullet-heads or mesocephalic heads midwav between 
bullet-head and long-headf Both types occur, Just ps individual 
Negritos arc found with the wavy hair of the Sakai instead of their 
own woolly mops, 'i\Tien did they read> Makya? We do not 
know. D,d they arrive after the Sakai? Neither in Indo-Oiina 
nor in Malaya do their skeletal remains appear before the late 
neolithic period. It is retnarkahJe that in Malaya many of them 
have inhabited the coastal swamps and that they have hardly 
invaded the mountain range which is the Sakai habitat. Nor have 
they found their way to the southern half of British Malaya. This 
my ancient race seems to have descended from the continent of 

in com^ratively recent times and is the biggest anthropological 
puaale of the area. 


Taller and fairer than Negritos, Senoi {or Satai) have 
wavy hair and longer skulls. Their faces are adorned with painted 

mT! r a long hollow 

hibe from which is blown a tiny dart tinged with vegetable poison. 

Their houses, sometimes communal, are well built and stand, Like 
M^y houses on pil«. Some 20,000 in number, they- consist of 
tribes or families under patriarchal chiefs. They plant hill-rice 

han the owners of orchards and irrigated ric^helds), they move 
to fre^ dearin^ as soon as the hill soil is esbausted, L^ke the 
cndltsed Malay they fear innumerable spirits of sickness and instld 
of interring a magician give him tree-burial so that his uW famil'ar 

ir^ am«., tie Mday,. On the ' 

. lalayo-Polyneeiaji mU ,n Mon-Kknier word, L, the 

reniMet moooleon they m a typical lodoneataa, alias Neaiot hill 
(on a sahstrataa. of Aasl^lo-Meiaaetioid,). tUtin to la, 
hill inbe. Yaaaaa South Chiaa, Indochina, the Philippi„aj 
Fo™«., Bo.^, Celebes and Sunait™, Tribes inhabitta* .S 

•MelMeaoid strain but aa admiature of Nepit„ blood in the north 
of tie Peninnda and of Jata. blood in ib, sonib. The hybrid 



A Negrito from Perak. 
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word Austraio-^feEanesoid is coined in order not to confu&e the 
modem AuEtraiian abongine and the modem Papuan with their 
ver3' retnoLe ancestors: in the present stage of anthropological research 
it is the closest attempt at definition possible^ 

An x\iislraIo-Melanesoid strain appears also as an element in 
the JaJitin or Proto-Malay tribes of south Pahangp Negri Sembilan, 
Johor^ the Riau Archipelago and the east coast of Sumatra. Skeat 
rightly derides the attempts of early writers to explain the Negrito 
by the assumption of a wrecked dhow,** but, as the excavation 
of caves and shell-heaps has shown, he is on very doubtful ground 
when he laughs at an explorer who sixty years ago guessed that 
Johor aborigines were probably related to Papuans/^ So strong 
are the Papuan characteristics In some of the Johor Jakun that 
the first thought of the unscientific tourist is that some Negro 
stoker has been their father. However the .Australo-Mclanesoid 
strain is merely an element in their physical synthesis, as also 
is the Indonesian strain^ for all Jakun tribes, both of land and 
sea, are Mojigobld like the civilised iiala>^, most of them having 
bullet heads and iank hair^ The term ^iongoloid has been invented 
for modern races, which show some or all of the t^'pical racial features 
of the pure Afongols and Chinese, The home of the JfaJay race 
was traced on linguistic grounds to Champa, Cochin-China and 
Cambodia and now on cultural evidence is placed north west of 
Yunnan, And just as Proto-Malay has been invented for the 
fndonestan cum Mongoloid synthesis, so dentero-^laby or Malay 
proper is a term sometimes used lo describe the present day Malays 
□f the Peninsula and the coasts of the Archipelago, namely the 
descendants of the Proto-^Ialay, mixed with modern Indian, Chinese 
and Arab blood. 

Few Jakun practise agriculltare. These Proto-Malays have 
Batin or tribal headmen and memorize tribal days. The Jungle 
tribes live on fruits and wild game, while the sea-tribes (the 
Orange Lords ** of a well-known tale by Kipling) live by fishing. 
Some take contracts for felling coastal jungle or collect rattans and 
jungle produce for the ubiquitous Chinese middleman, UTierever 
Sakai influence has not Imposed ;Mou.Khmer, they talk Malay, 
a purer language than that of the civilised Muslim Malay, In 
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FaMng and Johor the jungle Jakun employs a large tabu vocabulary 
during his quest for wild camphor. Like many civilised Malays 
they believe that mountains and rocks, trees, corpses and weapons 
have indwelling spirits mostly maleficent. It is possible that the 
Jakun reached the Malay Peninsula by sea. Sylvain Levi has 
adduced evidence that some thousand years before Christ the sea¬ 
faring Proto-Malay gave India a pre-Dravidian civilisation, still 
to be traced in place-names and outrigger boats. In historical times 
the Proto-Malay sa?a tribes have played a part in the making of 
the Malay empires of Malacca and Johor. Barros (1553) was the 
first Portuguese to call them Cellates, which is usually, though 
perhaps wrongly, interpreted people of the SHat or Straits. Writing 
about 1600 Godtnho de Eredia says: “ Before the founding of the 
town of hlalacca, the place was inhabited by Saletes, a race of 
fishermeD, who settled themselves under the Malacca trees there. 
They' used pointed javelins called mligi” (a word that has given 
its name to a Singapore road} 'Vand pursued fishes with such 
address that they could transfix them in the depths of the sea, 
and they used no other weapon." \\'hen Malacca passed into 
European hands, the Jakun still recognised the emperor of Johor 
as their overlord: when in 17J7 the capital, Johor Lama, was 
captured by a Sumatran pretender, his victory was ascribed to the 
fact that the Johor admiral bribed Raja Negara, the Batin chief 
of the sea Jakun, not to announce the advent of the invader; 
and in [738 the Batin of nine tribes presented themselves before 
Sulaiman Badr ai-'Alara Shah, Sultan of Johor, and were given 
grandiloquent titles. 


Will science ever be able to define in the civilised Malay the 
various primitive strains it has already guessed? In ludo-China 
have been found skulls Australoid, Melanesoid, Negrito and Indone¬ 
sian, but human races do not migrate in test-tube isolation. Slavery 
has been a great mixer of blood. Even in modern Muslim times 
Negrito blood is patent m many Mabys of Upper Perak, and Sakai 
blood in those of Perak and Pahang. The founder of the noble 
house of the Laksamanas or Admirals of old Malacca was Hang 
Tuab, a Jakun from the island of Bintan across Singapore harbour. 
Royalty has always been cosinopoUtan in its mistresses. Sultan 
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Muhammad Shah of Malacca (1424^5) married a Tamil, who 
bore bJm Sultan Muzaffar Shah: hia granckon^ Mansur Shah^ 
married a Javanesep a Chinese and a Siamcsej the last the mother 
of two Sultans of Pahang, Everywhere Sayids from the Hadramaut 
have married with Malay nobility* For two thousand years there 
has been direct coutinual commerce between the Coromandel coast 
and Kedah^ while old J^Ialacca was fuU of Muslim Gnjeratis and 
Tamils. In the north there has been intermarriage with Thai 
or modern Siamese. Achincse dominated Perak for a ceuttiry, 
Bugis colonized Sebngor and traded and fought throughout the 
Peninsula. In Patani and Kelantan there have survived traces 
of Javanese culture apparently dating back to the Majapahit of 
the fourteenth century^ while since British protecdun the coasts 
of the Peninsula have been peopled by Javanese^ Bugls and Bunjaresep 
There is no one type of civilized Malay. 

ii. 

Anthropology tc>day has got a powerful young auxiliary In 
prehistory, the science of tbe cave, the cromlech and the kitchen- 
midden. If iu all the caves of a certain area excavation not 
with vandal spade but with toothpick care finds layers of stone 
implements or other relics of forgotten civilisations one above the 
other always in the same order, then it can be claimed that the 
relics represent the cultures of races coming one after the other 
in prehistoric lime. If with any one of those layers is always 
found, for example, the Australo-Melanesoid skull, then it can be 
claimed that byer represents an AustralcH^IeJanesoid civiEsation. 
Furthermore, if besides these skeletal remains prehistoric sites show 
progress in culture as one advances from Mengolb to the ^lalay 
Archipelago then prehistory confirms what the habitats of modern 
descendants of primitive races surest, namely that migration was 
from north to south. 

Only at three places in the Far East has a pure palaeolithic 
culture been found, namely In Mongolia, along with the Pekin 
Alan and on the terraces of the Solo river in Java. Euploration of 
Alalaya's river terraces might reveal further sites. 

Later comes in south east Asia a mesolithic culture when man 
sUU used palaeoliths. Of this dvilUation there are abundant traces. 
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In 1924 the French in Northern Tonkin and Dr. Callenfels on 
the east coiist of Sumatra discovered bouchers, scmpers and other 
implements qI 3 type belonging in Europe to the palaeolithic period 
though in the Far East ascribed roughly to SOOO B*C. Prehistorians 



Fig, 1, floabhikutn palateiitki frgm Perak. 


have agreed to call the arte facts of this type Hoabinhian* after 
the scene of their greatest incidence in Tonkin, and have distinguished 
three sub-types:—(e) large rough tools roughly chipped, (4) smaller 
tools more neatly chipped and found mi^ed with protoneoliths (or 
artefacts of rough chipped stone with only edges polished), and 
(c) still smaller tools or retouched fragments, rarely occurring with 
protoneoliths. Eveiy-where there is abundance of Hoabinhian tools 
chipped on one face only, the waler-wom skin or surface of the 
other face being left as nature made it (PI. Hi) but in Sumatra 
with two exceptions no other [>^6 occurs. In Siam and on the 
east coast of Sumatra (with one exception) only the Hoabinhian 
palaeolilh has been found. In Malaya, on the other hand, excava¬ 
tions at Gua Kerbau, a rock-shelter near Padang Rengas, as well 
as at other sites in Perak have revealed two periods of Hoabinhian 
culture: an earlier, as on the east coast of Sumatra, with no 
protoneoliths and no pottery, and a later with both. Gua Kerbau 
also showed that grinding and pounding stones and grinding slabs 
were used throughout both periods, and that on their descent from 

* A'Ale.—Though Bec-Son wsa dlftj by Calleufels and Evan* in ihtir 
Rqwrt on Cave Exploralinii iii Bcrek, the trnn Bacsonkn bu now been 
drtkftped acd HoabMtioi] su^iluted. 







^umalrn-f^p€ UitftMnhmn P^throtith from Pemk 
f upper front; middle fifiure, Imrk 
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the north the Perak ca\^e-dwelicrs had learnt the use of ruddJe to 
jdve magical $tren^h to Lheir bcjdies and to the skulb of their dead. 




2 . Fratottfc(t!ki. 

So about 5000 B,C. a mesolithic civilisaticn using pdaeollths- 
spread on the east tn Northern Tonkin and on the west to Snmatra^ 
In Tonkin this civilisation developed a stiU rather rough series 
of protoneoliths with ground edges, that s^n be traced in Japan, 
the LLu-Kiu Islands and Formosa, through Lu^on to Sarawak. 
Dutch Borneo and Celebes, through Siam down to Malaya, in 
Sumatra and in cast Java. Whence did this polishing come? In 
Java's Sampoeng Cave above the lowe$E or arrowhead byer Dr, 
CalJenfels found no stone implements but hundreds of bone and born 
adzes, spatulae, fish-hooks and spear-heads. In the tav'es of Xortbem 
Tonkin among thousands of palaeoliths and protoneollths were 
found a few hom and bone implements of the Sampdeng iv^pe, 
while in the south of Tonkin and the north of Annam eiccavations 
have yielded fewer stone and more bone and hom implements. 
Did a race emigrate from Asia to Java^^ abandoning as it went its 
stone implements for bone and horn? And is there any evidence 
what this race was? In the caves of Nor them Tonkin^ which 
produced both pdaeoliths and protoneoliths the French got both 
Australo-Melanesoid and Indonesian skulls but aJasf did not dis- 
cKminate the strata in which they occurred. However in caves 
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having no protoneoliths were found no Indonesian skulls. The 
horn and bone layer of the Sampoeng tave revealed several skeletons 
all Ausiralo-jreianesoid. yVnd in 1360, in a Province Wellesley 
shell-heap, Uke those of Sumatra In which Hoabinblan palaeolilhs 
occur, was found the same mesolithic culture with remains which 
Professor Huxley in 1S6J identified as related to the modern 
Australian aborigines and Papuans. Dr. Callenfels has now exca¬ 
vated shell-heaps at Guak Kepah Ilesps) on the south 

bank of the ^luda River for further evidence and has discovered 
not only Australo-Melanesoid skeletal remains and Hoabinhian 
palaeolilhs but abo probably another race and many ground neolithic 
axes of a type, of which hitherto only a few isolated specimens 
had been found, one in Selangor, one in Bangka, one Ln Java and 
one In one of the Selayar Islands near Celebes. So far this axe 
with its groove for a rattan handle finds its nearest parallel in a 



Fig. 3. ytolHMit 9*1) from Guak Ktpak. 


Mongolian type. Its neolithic form suggests that it was brought 
south by a later wave of immigrants of a race other than the 
Australo-Melancsoid. The confused heaping of skulb and bones at 
Guak Kepah prove that all the inhabitants of these shell-heaps 
practised secondary burial, exposing their dead until decay enabled 
them to bury skull and bones In one small pilet^ther and earlier 
Hoabinhian sites have revealed only skeletons lying on their sides 
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with up-drawn knees, WTiereas e\^erywhere else the whole corpse 
is ruddled, here the red shate powder was strewn only on the skulls. 
All the evidence points to the ancestors of the Papuan^ and Australian 
aborigines having passed down the Malay Peninsula^ leaving remains 
in these shell-heaps and in Perak caves and physical characterislics 
in Malaya's aborigines. 



Fig. 4, MaloysMH u&t f/}NHd m Afahyif, 


Next we come to later pure neolithic civilisations when polished 
tools entirely took the place of chipped. The earliest neolithic 
culture of the Far East is marked by stone arrowheads and spread 
from Japan to Java without reaching the continent of Asia. So 
Malaya has not produced these neolithic arrow-heads of the 
lowest layer in Java's Sampoeng cave (arrowheads iound also in 
the Philippines and Celebes); nor has it produced the sharp^necked 
Dravidian axe of India, Japan, Celebes and Guam, which has in 
cross-section the shape of an elEpse or lens and from its presently 
use in New Guinea is sometimes called the Papuan axe (Fig, 4a); 
nor the Philippine adze with back cut away for the insertion 
of the shafts a L^pe found in Hongkong, Celebes and Polynesia 
(Fig, 4b)^ Perhaps the users of these types entered the archipelago 
only from the east. But the neolithic types that occur in the 
wcst^ in Sumatra, Java and Bali, these are abundant in Malaya's 
rice-fields and near her river-bMiks* A particularly fine deposit was 
revealed on the Tembeling in I^hang by the flood of 1926, 
This d^>Dsit contained neoliths of slate with a cutting edg^ (Fig. 5J 
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hitherto found only here and (Dr. Callenfels tells me) in Celebes 
and therefore at present a puazie. 



Fit^ Ciirtrttj! le6li from Xyotig, Pohoog. 


In the later of the neolithic cultures the axe is unknown through 
almost the whole of south-east Asia and only the adze is used. 
The axe has a knife, the adze a chisel edgei the axe is set longi¬ 
tudinally, the adze latitudinally to the handle. Malaya knows only 
two specimens of the dented high-shouldered neolithic adze (Fig. 4c) 
found in the Philippines, in Indo-China, in Burma, in Assam Orissa 
and Chota-Nagpore in northern India and in the Munda district 
of south India, formerly the tjiJe was held to be coincident vrith 
the area of an Austroa^atic language family hut the finding in 
Indo-China of skulls Australoid, Melanesoid, Indonesian and Negrito 
has led Dr. G. de Hcvesy (tdentiher of the Easter Island script 
with the script of Mohenjo-Daro) to question the existence of Such 
a family and to anticipate the ultirnate discovery of several language 
families. There must have been wave after wave of races and 
languages and It looks as if the high-shouldered adze marks a wave 
of Indonesian culture that swept through India from the Further 
East later than the Indonesian wave which about 2000 B.C, carried 
the pointed neolithic but not the high-shouldered adze throughout 
Malaya down to Sumatra, Java and Bali. 
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How the megaJhhic culture of primitive and backward tribes 
like the Mundas of Chota Nagpore* and the Xagas of Assam ever 





Fig. A. Neolithit types commion ill \tataya. 


reached Malaysia is a puzzle. But the event took place and the 
closest relation is with the megaliths of the Nagas. Three t>pes 
of megalithic civilisation esist in south east Asia. 

The first type tises a dolmen as a grave Till now this prehistoric 
type has been found only in east Java, where the dolmen partly 
developes into a stone sarcophagus. .As dolmen it spread to the 
Lesser Sunda Islands, where the dolmen is still used as a grave 
for heads of tribes. The stone sarcophagus of the bronze stage 
also occurs in Bali. Although sq far not a single dolmen has 

♦JVpIr.—AttenipU to build any ihcnry- of tarlEer nugratiaD froin tihJia 
only on tbe kinship bctwttn ibe script of Easter lih.nd and ihat of Hamppa 
!ii)d Mohenjo^Daro ore preoaaLuro iu the absence of further corroboraliv'c 
evidence from Malaysia. Dr* Paul Rivet, of cour^, claims to have found a 
Sumerian clement in Oceanian language; and Sir EUiol Smith £g[>^ptian 
InBucnce In ihe hanners of Ahir tslaiids. But al present these are isdialcd 
phenomena that await scientific cjcpleaatfon. 
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been methodically e^cavated^ the contents of several have been 
sent lo the Batavian Mitseum by Dulch ufhcials who had encountered 
them when new rcmds were being cuL or canals dug, and the 
contents have alwaj's been implements of stone and bronze. Until 
now no iron has been got from the dolmen used as a grave. The 
absence of iron and the existence of the dolmen grave in east Java 
and its survival further east point to it as a relic of the first of 
the megalithic civilisations to enter the Archipelago. 

The second typ^ of megalithic civilisation iise$ the dolmen not 
for burial but for monuments in honour of dead chiefs or vcneraled 
ancestors. How the builders of these monuments buried their dead 
b unknown. The dolmen is still erected as a monument to the 
dead in Nias. 

The third type built slab graves such as are common in the 
Pasemah highlands of Palembang in the south-east of Sumatra^ in 
the Philippines and in Perak. In central Java they occur at Djokja 
and Tjepu. In all slab-graves iron is founds suggesting as we 
shall see that they belong to the youngest megalithic civilisation. 

The three types are dear but there are several archaeological 
puzzles. Through hfalaya, Sumatra^ Java and the Lesser Sunda 
Islands down to Flores upright stones or menhirs and rows of such, 
called alignments, are erected to the memory of deceased ancestors. 
It is not yet possible to dedde to which of the three types of 
megalithic civilisations these menhirs and alignments belong. In 
the Pasemah highlands they are associated with slab-graves but 
probably the men who built dolmens for burials and those who 
erected them as monuments knew menhirs and alignments too. 
Of these menhirs there b an example in ^falaya at Tebong etate 
near Batang MaJaka and there are rnany at Alttr Gajah, also in 
the settlement of Malacca, where they are said by the modern 
Malays to grow and are called the live stoneswhile it is quite 
possible that study of the many sacred places in Negri Sembilan 
may reveal more. Probably the Pangkalan Kempas stones (Plate 
XVIIf) were originally menhirs. But the most imporlant megalithic 
remains yet known from Malaya are at Berhala Lima^ near Kou 
Baharu m Ketantan. The monument, which clearing may show to 
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be a dolmen grave, appears lo con^bt of iwo large upright stones 
surrounded by a few ptben-^ To Lhe north and south of tbe central 
RToup are row^ of huge boulders forming alignments. To the north 
of the cenltal group is a '' of honour " for the ancestral spiril, 
in whose honour the whole group was rabed. Such seals never 
occur Ln Europe but have been found among the Nagas and on 
the island of Nias off Sumatra. A dolmen memorial stune and 
menhirs in alignment would indicate that Berhala Lima was erected 
by the second w'ave of megaHth-bnilders who+ as we shall see, 
entered Malaya and the Archipelago about 300 B.C. Or the clearing 
of the central group may reveal n burial site, relic of the last of 
the three waves, which wave interred its dead in underground slab- 
graves and stone sarcophagi, that from the presence of iron 
implements can hardly antedate the Christian era, seeing how late 
bronze was in common use. 

Slab-gra%'e5 have been found In Perak at Slim, at Sungkal and 
at Changkat Mantri on the Bemam river — one has been rebuilt in 
the garden of Taiping Museum. With them have been found not 



Fig. 7- Slab sravc Sungkoi, Fcrak^ 


only cornelian beads, cross-hatched stone pounders, rough pottery, 
bronze utensils but iron socket led tools. These iron twls have been 
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unearthed also al Klan^; (along with a bronze b*lMike object )p at 
Tanjong Ptambutan and SengaL in Kinta, and at Bengkong in 



S. Malayan prekislark trait taahr 




Batang Padang. At Bukh Jong on the Tembeling river (Pahang) 
clos^ lo a stone quoit-disc, a crqi$s-hatched stone pounder, cord- 
marked pottery and fmgmenis of bronze, were discovered thirteen 



Or Cr&st-katciKd fiound^^ 


iron tools inciuding a spear-head and several of these socketted 
implementa. From the wash-boxes of Kenaboi mine at Jelebu have 
come two simlbr quoit-discs, a long neoHth and two bronze axes 
resembling specimens from Rasa and Tanjong Malim and Indo- 
China. Two points must be noted. Firstly though iron was known, 
yet as late as Uie Han dynasty (306 220 A.D.) bronze 

still used in China for weapons, so that Malaya s iron tools may 
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have come Like its nici-alilhs from India. Sccundly Lhe association 
of Malaya's Indian megaliths with purely Indonesian bronze is a 
lucky cJironological coinddence, enabling us to date the megaliths. 
V'arious Indonesian bronze objects and carvings of drums from 
Pascmah in south Sumatra resemble ancient t^pes from Indu- 
China, where at Dong-son in the province of Thanh-hoa graves 
gave up some twenty ceremonial bronze drums along with other 
bronze objects belonging to the Han period, a sword and coins that 
date the gra%'es not earlier than 50 A-D. Dr. Callenfels con^idets 
the Dong-son drums already decadent and puls the beginning of 
]ndq-China*s bronze period about 500 B-C* and the beginning of the 
bronze period of the Archipelago about JOO 

Besides Indonesian neulitbs the Tcmbeluig river In Pahang 
has given up the tympanum of one of these ancient ceremonial 
drums common in Java as in Tonkin^ while a mould for their 
manufacture has been found in Bali. At Pasemah two different 
megaliths have carv^ed representations of these bronze drums: in 
one the drum is carried by warriors on an elephant, in the other 
it is between two men on a buffalo. The hgures have “ round 
eyes, flattened nose-base, short broad nose^ prognathic Jaws, a large 
mouth with extremely thick lips and a pronounced angle to the 
lower jaws/' These carv^ed megaliths appear to be Indonesian and to 
show no Hindu induence direct or indirect, in Tonkin where also 
they are associated with socketted bronzes^ neoliths^ cord-marked 
pottery and shanks of wrought iron, these drums bear designs of 
magic boats identical with those still used for Dayak funerals, of 
figures pounding rice, of figures blowing a peegHar Dayak musical 
pipe and of birds identical with those on the Tembeling and Java 
gongs. The Dayaks, of course, are Indonesians. AH the evidence 
so far points to a prehbtoric period of Indonesian art, whose destiny 
It was to produce its consummate flower under Hindu influence. 

So, on their arrival the Hindus found no race of savages. The 
study of beads has traced trade with the Archipelago back to the 
overland route across Asia followed centuries later by Marco I'olo, 
In a dolmen in east Java of the third century B,C. have been un¬ 
earthed blue Creek beads with white eyes that belong to the sixth 
century before Christ, With them were found no beads of semi- 
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precious stones, stich as later came in abundance and always from 
India; while imitations qf these Greek beads were made in ancient 
China. These two facts go to show that Creek beads, like the JIalay, 
reached the .Archipelago from Ynnnan. Some late neolithic chisels 
must have been designed for wood-carving, and already the 
Indonesians of the Celebes had developed that liking for carving 
seen today in the typical Indonesian homes of the Dayak and the 
Batak. The Indonesian was already a carver in stone and a worker 
in bronae; he worshipped hulls and so knew enough of agriculture 
to keep domestic cattle and irrigate rice-fields, while, as we have 
said, perhaps some thousand years B.C, the Proto-Malay knew 
enough of seamanship and stars to find his way to India in outrigger 
boats*. Such pursuits and such traffic postulate an organized 
society. 


• Soft ,—The Un^uislic evidence sugjsests thal it was not till the Hitidu. 
period the Milay reached Madagascar but there may have been earlier waves, 




II 

THE HINDU PERIOD. 


i. 


PALL4\^A INFT-UENCE. 

'^Further «tudy nf beads found at Kuala Selinsing in Perak, in 
^Ja\a, Borneo, Celebes and the Philippines may corroborate Chinese 
accounts of Indian voyagers carrying their wares to China as far 
hack as the 7lh century B,C. and prove that the old Indian trade 
with the Malay archipelago in beads of cornelian and other semi¬ 
precious stones {stopped only by the Portuguese capture of Malacca) 
antedated by centuries the coming of Hindus at the beginning of 
the Christian era. '^ol only have ancient Greek beads been 
discovered in a dolmen in Java but Roman trade beads arc common 
in the Celebes. 


'iicre b no evidence that the arrival of Hindus in the Malay 
world was sudden or violent or overhelming. A .ship or so came with 
the monsoon to exchange beads and magic amulets for gold, tin 
ivory, camphor and those rare medicines, rhinoceros-horns and 
bczoars, the latter stone-like agglomerates of salts found in coconut, 
jadt-fruil and bamboo, snake, pig, monkey and dragon, and 
universally esteemed as antidotes against plague and poison. Here 
and there a passenger practised magic, that proved potent in love 
or war or disease. Another won regard as a warrior. Some married 
local brides. Priests came and taught a new ritual in Sanskrit 
awt^mspiring, as .Arabic was to be later, because it was unintelligibi; 
to the multitude. For daUy speech the newcomers, evidently because 
they were sparse, adopted the languages of Malaysia and introduced 
very few words of their own colloquial Prakrit. In time a few 
mamed into leading Indonesian families and brought Hindu ideas 
of kingship, just as more than a thousand years later hluslim 
Tamils m^ed into the families of the Sultans and Bendaharas of 
Malacca.'^e coming of the Hindu appears to have been v^rv 
similar to the later arrival of the Muslim from India and the 
Hadramaut, the Brahmin and Kshatriya taking the place to h* 
usurped by the Sayid. Buddhist priests also came, among them 
JS 
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A History of Malaya, 

Gunavarman, 5"Kashiniri prince who in the jifth y ntury A.D. visited 
Java and made many converts to Hirtayana Buddhism before in 
431 he died at Nankin. 

^Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula both furnished ports of 
nearest call on the way to the Further East and perhaps the isthmus 
of Kra provided the first route to Champa (in Annam) where 
the earliest Indian inscriptions, relics of the third century A.D.. 
have been found. •/The first traders of historical lime came from 
the country of the Pallavas, that Coromandel coast whose ships 
have continued to visit Kedah and Penang until today. These 
southern Indians brought their own Pallav'a alphabet, used Sanskrit 
for their inscriptions and were followers of Brahma, Shiva and 
Vishnu. In the fourth century' A.P. this Pal lava civilisation left 
Brahmin sacrificial posts at Kutai in east Borneo, Saiva inscriptions 
in Champa and C^bodia, and Buddhist inscriptions in Kedah and 
in province Wellesley which before 1800 was a part of Kedah. 
Under the floor of a ruined brick building ten to twelve feet square 
near Bukit Meriam was unearthed a slate slab with a Buddhist 
inscription in Sanskrit and the oldest Pallava alphabet: —• 

“The Laws which arise from a cause, Tathagata told about 
that, and what is their suppression has thus been told by the 
great Sramana. 

“ Action [karma) accumulates through lack of knowledge. 
.Action is the cause of re-birth. Through knowledge (of the nature 
of things) it comes about that no action is effected, and through 
absence of action (one) is not bom (again).** 

The Buddhist verse and the smallness of the floor space suggest 
the ancient building was the cell ol a monk. Another Pallava 
inscription of the same date or older occurs on a stone dug up 
in the north of Province Wellesley, This stone seemed to have 
been part of a column. - On it was reprinted a stupa^ the undet- 
part formed by a sphere instead of the usual hemisphere, while 
above the sphere rose a row of so-called umbrellas. The inscription 
is identical with the second verse of the Bukit Meriam slab but 
along the edge is added ** (the gift) of Buddhagupta, the groat 
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sailorp whose abode was at RakmmrtUka ** or Red Earth. Probably 
the stone was ihe gift of a pious sailor to a temple. This may 
have been the Buddhist tempk in Province Wellesley where 
Colonel James Low found a sm^ll coffee-pot carefully built up 
with bricks four or five feet below the surface—“ the lid was 
firmly baked h but on being handled^ the vessel crumbled slowly 
to pieces—within it was found the figure of a fowl constructed 
of thin silver wire, which also fell to pieces on being handled. 
But the bill and feet were perfect^ being made of an alloyed metal, 
chiefly goldj' And “ amid some ruins of ancient temples in Province 
WellesleyLow also found a bronze dish ornamented in alio-reiievo 
with a Buddhist inscription in Sanskrit. 


On the Tarunij principal river of west Javaj Pallava immigrants 
left four rock-inscriptions of the middle of the fifth century, one 
of them commemorating the carved footprints o( a royal elephant^ 
three of them dedicated to Pumavamian, Brahmin king of Taruma, 
wearer of impenetrable armour^ destroyer of cities and builder of 
a canal. Tarunia^ named perhaps after Tarumapura ten miles north 
of Cape Comorin, was like SelinsLng on the Perak coast a centre 
for the Indian bead trade. Along the beach near Kuala SelinsLng 
have been picked up hundreds of cornelian^ glass (or paste) and 
shell beads^ portions of bracelets in stone and in blue green glass, 
some pottery and cross-hatched pottery stamps. The commonest 
types of glass-beads arc opaque yellow, opaque blue, opaque green ^ 
clear blue, clear yellow, dark ted, and orange paste with dark-red 
striatjons. One type has “a core of non-tronaluceni yellowish 
paste, plated with gold-leaf which is covered with clear yellow 
glass.” SelinsLng and Taruma date back to times before history 
and probably existed for centuries. In a hole left by the roots of 
a fallen tree was found at Sellnstng a cornelian seal engraved with 
the words Sri Viahnuvari^asya in Pallava charactei^ of the seventh 
century A.D. or bler.^he seventh and the eighth centnries saw 
the PalLavas at the height of their power^ Perhaps ft was the 
Ganga-Pallavas who gave the name of Ganga-Nagara to a settlement 
near tht Dindings a little above the Perak river, destined according 
to iMaby tradition to be destroyed by the Chob raids of the 
eleventh century. 
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At Cherok Tokun in Province Wellesley Colonel Low discovered 
rock inscriptionsj still extan tg one nearly in the same type of 
Pal lava characters as the Buddhagopla inscription, another reminis¬ 
cent of sixL^ century script in inscriptions of the Deccan and 
Cambodia.a seventh century halting place on the way to 
Tamralipti in India the Chinese traveller 1-tsing mentions Kichthcha 
which may be Kedah. 


^f>r the most famous kingdom in Malaya lay probably where 
Kednh and Ligor lie today. The word Latigkasuka now survives 
only as the name of a tributary to an upper reach of the Perak 
river, but al Sungai Batu, not far from Kuala ^lerbok and at 
the foot ol Kedah Peak, there have been found a statue of Durga 
triumphing over 3t!ahLshahura in the form of a bnll, the head of 
Xandi Shiva's bull and a while on the peak itself is an 

unidenlified structure of cilt granite and bricks that have been 
carried 4^000 feet up a itiounlairi that has abundance of sand-stone. 
The Kedah Annab relate lhal Sri Mahawangsa, a ruler of 
Kedahj removed to Serokarn from Langka^uka^ because the latter 
was too far from the sea. According to Chinese chronicles Buddhist 
Lang-ya-sieu was founded about lOO A.D.j boasted of walled towns 
and produced much aloe-wood and camphor oil. Its people had 
long hair and went bare to the waist but wore a cotton skirt, 
while the king and nobles affected thin flowered shawb, gold girdles 
and gold earrings. The king went abroad on an elephant^ sealed 
under a white howdah and escorted by soldiers^ drummers and 
followers carrying fans and banner^. One of the princes bad lived 
in India as an exile and had married the daughter of an Indian 
king. His son Po^-chVto (or Bagadatta according to Dr^ Krom) 
sent an envoy A’“ch*o-lo to China In SIS with a letter extolling 
Buddhism. Other missions to China are recorded in 523, 531 and 
568. '^Abont 692 A*D. 1-tsing writes ol Lang-ka-su; a Xeppalam 
inscription of 1005 A.D. speaks of Langasogam and a Tanjore 
inscription of 1030 mentions llanggasogam lameless in terrible 
battles/* The Buddhist Chau-Ju-Kua mentions a Lung-ya-si in the 
twelfth or thirleenih centniy, ^lodem scholars accept all these 
place-names as variants of Langkasuka and (rejecting an identifica¬ 
tion with Johor) place this state in northern Malaya, it outlived 
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■j *thc period of southern Indion influence, which by the eighth 
'century was passing, A Sanskrit inscription dated 760 A,D. and 
found at DLnaya to the east of central Java is already in^^Xawi 
script, a Javanese development of the Pallava alphabet, '^ut in 
lithe seventh century, just before Pallava influence waned, India 
1 had sent a strong wave of Hindu immigrants, fleeing perhaps from 
war and disturbance, who for the first time substituted for thatch 
and wood the stone temples that on the Dieng plateau in Java 
have survived to this day. 


ii, 

THE EMPIRE OF SRI VIJAYA—INCLUDING THE 
M.ALAY PENINSLTLA. 

^ The next wave of Indian influence was from the north and 
brought the Nagari script, a revival of Sanskrit and Mahay ana 
to replace Hlnayana Buddhi^. It was from Bengal and Magadha 
that Sumatra, Java and Cambodia eventually got that blend of 
Mahayana Buddhism with Saiva rites and Tantric orgies, which 
at once shocked men's minds and inclined them to mysticism, 
making ready the path for Islam. Was there any one Malayan 
centre of its distributiou? 

vFrom the fifth century A.D, the Chinese annals mention a 
place Kan-dadi or Kan-t'o-Ii, which even the most recent criticism 
places in Sumatra. Eamt’o-li was situated in the southern sea; 
its customs and manners were about the same as those of Cambodia 
and Siam. It produced excellent areca-nuts. One of its kings, 
fswaranarendra sent an Indian envoy, Rudra, with valuable presents 
of gold and silver to Hia-wu, an emperor who ruled China from 
454 to 464 A-D. In 503 Kan-t'o-U’s ruler was a Buddhist, Gautama 
I Subhadra, who was succeeded by his son Priyavarman or Vijaya- 
i- vartnan. Both these “ barbarians ” sent '* tribute ” not from any 
] sense of duty, but, as a Chinese chronicler remarked SOO years 
later, “ because they sought the advantages of trade and the 
imperial presents.” “ Tribute ” was also sent by Kan-t’o-li in 
5td, 570 and S6L In Sanskrit Kandali means “ banana.” 

Early in the Christian era Hinduised Sumatrans colonized 
Madagascar and introduced their own language, so that modem 
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Malagasy lias Helped in the interpretation of a seventh century 
Bangka inscription of Sri Vijaya and Just before 1154 (when the 
Arab Idrisi published his famous Book of Roger) sailors from 
Zabug, which may be identical with Sri Vijaya, could still understand 
Malagasy when they traded with the distant island. 


For in 644 Chinese records (the Ts’o fosi yuan kouci) refer to 
Mo-ho'sin (still unidentified), and to Mo-lo-che or Malayu which 
may be old Jam hi, and a few years later they speak of Che-li 
Ko-che abas Sen Fo-ts'l alias San-bo-tsai which Ming chronicles 
(1363-1643) aver was “ formerly called Kan't’cHli.” Cbe-li Fo-che 
i has been identified by a distinguished French scholar, Dr. G. 
Coedes, with an ancient empire, (whose capital in 633 .4.0. was ' 
l^alenibang) namely Sri Vijaya, which empire is generally accepted 
as the Sribuai or Zabug of Arab geographers. From 670 until 
741 Che*li Fo-che was sending envoys to China,—once in 724 
its crown prince, Kumara, with a present of negro or negrito 
girls. Quitting Canton in 671, the Chinese Buddhist, Ctsing, spent 
six months at its capital studying Sanskrit and two months at 
Malayu '* that now is a country of Che-li Fo-che," After study¬ 
ing for a decade at Bengal's Buddhist university, S'alanda, I’tsing 
twice again visited that capital, bringing the second time in 691 
] four assistants to help copy sacred books. The place had more 
' than a thousand monks, while Chinese studied there a year or so 
before going on to India in local ships that carried among other 
I produce camphor and gold. This empire of Che-li Fo-che alias 
San-fo-ts’i, if it is Sri Vijaya, has left memorials in three important 
Malay Inscriptions of the last ctuarter of the seventh century 
.4,U, One discovered on the Tatang river at the foot of a Mount 
Seguntang in Falcmbang bears witness to the founding of a capita! 
of Sri V'ijaya there in 6SJ A.D, with magic rites. Another on 
the Jambi river bears witness that Sri Vijaya ruled that province 
of Sumatra. A third, still in Pallava characters, from Kota Kapor 
on the island of Bangka, records a visit there in 686 of the forces 
of Sri Vijaya on their way to attack “Java.” ^o the Chinese 
Che-li Fo-che ranked at this time with India, Persia, Arabia, 
Cambodia and Java. .4nd an eighth century bronze Buddha of 
Sri Vijaya type, that is, similar to Buddhas found in the Falembang 
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river, has been dredged up at Pangkalan in Petak, along 

with a bronze throne for a ^ated figure, while a Sanskrit Inscription 
on the Bay of Bandon at Val Serna Muang in Ligor records the 
erection In 775 A.D, of Buddhist buildings by order ol a king 
of Sri Vijaya. 


.\notber face of the same Ligor stele ^ entirely independent 
of that containing the reference to a king of Sri Vljaya, mentions 
a king called Sri Maharaja to signify his descent from the Sailendras^ 
namely the kings of the mountain.’^ What was the history of 
this dynasty? An Indian scholar^ Dr. R. C. Majumdar, connects 
its origin with the Saila and Sailodbhava dynasties of Kalinga 
in Orissa. And Cocdfes notes how for the first six centuries A.D+ 
the emperors of Fu-naji in Indo-Oiina bore the title of Kings of 
the Mountain or Sailaraja, Then in the eighth century Sailendra 
kings appear as rulers of Middle Java in Inscriptions at Kalasan 
(77S A.D.), and Kelurak (7S2 .A.D.), In 7b4 men from the 
Malay archipelago raided Tookiii, in 774 a Cham temple was 
burnt by [oreigncrs^ sea-farers^ eaters of inferior food, of frightful 
appearance, extraordinarily black and thin in 7S7 another Cham 
temple was burnt by men from “Java/" and in 775^ as we have 
seen, there was a Sailendra in Ugor. Were these wars conducted 
by Javanese Sailcndras trying to regain their ancestors^ empire of 
Funan? Arab, Ibu Khordadabeh <844-8) speaks of Zabug 
the kingdom of ihe “ Maharaja ** as including Kilah, perhaps 
Kedah perhaps Kra, on the west coast of Malaya, a port famous 
for tin and bamboo, whose people were Buddhists. But even this 
and the Ligor mBcriplioii of 77S A.D. do not directly connect the 
Sailendras with the kingdom of Sri Vijaya. Zabug may stand for 
Sumatra or possibly for Java or for a kingdom in north Malaya. 


By 861 the S^Icndra dynasty, patrons of music and builders 
of Kalasan, Mendut and Burobudur, bad lost the kingdom of 
^ middle Java* But the beginning of the next century again saw 
envoys sent by San-fo-ts’i to China, while .Arab chronicles reiterate 
what the trader gulajman (851) recorded, that Kalah (identified 
with Kedah]! was subject to Zabug, the kingdom of the Maharaja, 
whose trade in doves, sandal wood and nutmegs, in ivory, ebony 
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and gold^ in camphor ffom Barus and tin from Malaya attratled 
ships from yiraj and Oman and made its Maharaja as rich and 
mighty as any king in the Indies: in two years the swiftest ship 
could not visit aJl the islands ol his dominion. Before the end 
, of the tenth cenlnry stores were opened at Canton, Hang-chou and 
Ming-chou for traders who came from Arabia, Kedah, San-fo-tsl 
and various places in the Archipelago to e^tthange perfumes and 
drugs, ivory^ corals amher^ pearls, tortoise-shelfp rock-cry'stal, ebony 
and woven cloths for gold, silver^ lead, porcelain and other wares 
of China, tn 961 a Chinese pUgrim Fah-yu, returning from India, 
was seeking sacred books at the capital of San-fo-ts’i. and at 
Ko-kulo, a place on the west of the Malay Peninsula, perhaps 
north of Kedah, while in Trang, Jaya and Baddung and nine feet 
below the surface of a Kedah cave have been found Buddhist 
tablets in the Sanskrit language and Xagari script of the tenth 
centuryj perhaps the local work of Mahaymia hermits. Hn 991 
an expedition against San-bo-tsai from East java, then the site 
of supreme power in that island, failed to interrupt its China trade, 
and in 1007 a[^rently Sri Vi jaya burnt Its Javanese enemy's capital 
and slew its king and many of his chiefs. 


U'ere the '"Maharajas"' of Zabag or Zabug really identical 
with the rulers of Sri Vi jay a? Was Sri Vi jaya Palembang and 
were the rulers of Palembang Sailendras? The Sailendras or kings 
of the mountain called themselves Sri Maharaja, a title ascribed to 
Hindu rulers of Singapore and ^^lalacca. Those rulers of Malacca 
and their descendants have always claimed to be descendants of 
a dynasty foreign to Sumatra but connected the sacred 

Mahameru of the M^hy Annals^ the mounlairi Seguntang in 
Palembang, near which the Pa I lava inscriplJod of 633 A.D. records 
the founding of a capital of Sri Vi jaya. As late as 1405 Parames- 
wara, the founder of Malacca, sent envoys to the Emperor of 
China requesting that his mountains might be made guardians 
of the country. The emperor gave his assent: he prepared an 
inscription with a piece of verse at the end, and ordered a tablet 
to be erected on those mountains.^' But the Aialay Annals have 
adapted Sumatran folklore to Javanese rulers, who on the historical 
evidence came from Majapahit -{p. 39 Infra). .And the only 
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royalties in Malaya probably sprunK by male descent from the 
ancient dynasty of Sri Vijaya arc not the rulers of old Malacca 
(and their descendants the Sultans of Perak) but the Yam-tuans 
of Negri Sembilan, scions of the great house of Minangkabau. Any* 
how Sumatran folklore connects l^letnbang with a mtountain dynasty. 


ill. 

THE DECAY OF SRI VIJAYA BEFORE CHOLA RAIDS, 
THE REVOLT OF MALAYU (JAMBI) AXD 
ATTACKS FROM SL’KHODAYA AND MAJAPAHIT. 

There is clear evidence that before its decay Sri Vijaya was 
ruled by a prince of the dynasty of the mountains." A copper- 
plate partly in Sanskrit (1044) and partly in Tamil (1046) records 
how in 1003 A.D, a Sailendra king gave a village to a Buddhist 
shrine built at Negapatam by hb father, Culamanivartnan: in the 
Sanskrit inscription, as also in the Sung annals^ their names are 
given, and the son Sri Maravijayotlungavarman " a ray-garlanded 
sun in the lotus groves of the wise " is styled “ king of Kaiaha 
and SrivUhaya in the Tamil tetit Kataha is called Kadara or 
Kidara and there Is little doubt that Kataha and Kadara stand 
for Kedah.'^For hundred years or more Kedah had been 
a port ol call for ships from Chola-mandala or, as it b corrupted, 
Coromandel. But now as early as 1017 A.D, Coromandel's famous 
ruler, Rajendracola I, was to make war on Sri Vijaya and 
her colonies m Malaya; perhaps the raids were prompted by trade 
rivalry, perhaps by the ambition of a dj^isty that had eclipsed 
the Pallavas and conquered Orissa. In 1025 A.D, this Chob king 
overwhelmed many of the slates included in the Sailendra empire 
of San-fo-ts*i by Chinese authorities like Chau-Ju-Kua. A Tanjore 
inscription of 1030 commemorates this victory over Kadaram (or 
Kedah), Sri V'ijaya, Malayur with a fort on a hill, Lamuri in Acheh, 
the Nicobats; over lan^asuka, Tabilhakolam (Ptolemy's Takola) 
and Great Tamialingga, all three in the north of the Malay 
Peninsula; over Mayirudlnggam or Ji-lo-l'ing, also probably in that 
same repon, and finally over Mappappalam '* defended by deep 
waters ” and Mewilimbanggam “ defended by fair walls," the two 
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Iasi places identified with no certainly as Pahang and a province on 
the isthmus of Kra, According to the Malay .IfiFia/j a Tamil king. 
Raja " Cholan” or ‘‘ Suran ” destroyed! Gangga-nagara at the Din- 
dings and a black fort on the Lenggiu. a tributary of the Johor river, 
and occupied Tutnasik or old Singapore. !s the Malay folk-tale 
of an attack on Singapore by sword-fish reminiscent of this Chola 
raid? The shark was the Tamil god of coastal waters and his 
snout syinbotiaed that terrible deity in the ritual of fishermen- 
worshippers. 

'^f Sri Vijaya is identical with San-fo-ls'i, a few years later 
jihe was again sending envoys to China, while Arate still described 
Zabug, empire of the Maharaja, as the greatest in the Malayan 
region. Then in 1068 another Chola king \^'i^a Rajendm conquered 
Sri Vij*aya and Kadaram ngaiftt hut had to restore Kedah to 
jits ruler who **worship^wd his conqueror's iinkt^ed feet,” “as 
i it was too far beyond the sounding seas " to hold. '^Slil! San-fo-ts’i 
sent envoys to China, taking camphor, silver and pearls, recei\nng 
presents and titles and buying golden girdles and purple robes 
for Buddhist monL*. Chola envoys also went there, but in 1106, 
according to IVta-tuan-lin, the Chola king was a vassal of San-fo-tS’i 
and it was remembered how between 1068 and 1077, it was thought 
enough on that account to write to their king on a strong paper 
w'ith envelope of plain silk because his country had been conquered 
by San-fo-ts'i. In 11?S the Chinese emperor ordered that in future 
the envoy's from San-fo-ts'i should not come to court but make; 
an establishment at Ch’uan-chou in the province of Fukien. The( 
embassies had always been commercial and in search of trade i 
concessions, and now apparently San-fo-ts'i was almost insignificant. | 

t^For, so far as can be gathered from scattered inscriptions, 
the glory of Sri V'ijaya, a Venice of the F.ast, had passed. San- 
fo-ts'i had started as a port of call for junks from China and 
ships from India, “an important thoroughfare on the sea-routes of 
the foreigners on their way to and from China,” where the goods 
of the Far East were bartered for the goods of India and of her 
own hinterland. Rich on international commerce, she attracted 
traders, Kholars, adventurers and the sharks that always infest 
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great pons. Her people were m-free. But wHh success canne 
greed and dynastic ambitions and wealiling kings and wars of trade 
and religion. A& early as the tenth century, the Sung chronicles 
explain that ** when they have a war, they at once select a chief 
to lead them, and cverybo^ provides his own arms and provisions.” 
Wars became frequent. '^Monopoly had to be maintained and 
trade rivalry to be fought. As in Alalaoca afterwards, the character 
of the pec^de changed. Quoting an authority fifty years old Chao 
ju-Kua records in J225:—if a merchant ship passes by without 
entering, their boats gp forth to make a combioed attack, and 
all are ready to die (in the attempt). This is the reason why 
this country is a great shipping centre,” Wars kill off the men 
of greatest enterprise. Monopoly is more exciting than fair trade 
and utterly demoralising, it passes easily into piracy. In titne 
the people of San-fo-ts'i left agriculture and honest work to the 
Chinese, until the Chinese themselves became demoraUaed and the 
capital of the great empire sank to be a den of pirates. 

In 1178 Chou Kn-fei put Java before San-fo-ts’i. As Coedb 
has pointed out. the description of San-fo-ts'i by Chau Ju-Kua 
in 1225 was copied from this older author Chou Ku-fei and ante¬ 
dates her last (1178) embassy to China; and though Chau Ju-Kua’s 
list of her dependencies does not occur in the list given by Chou 
Ku-fei, yet it includes Palembang but makes no mention of Malayui, 
' 3R omission suggesting that not Palembang but Malayu or Jambi 
was now head of the empire. Besides Palembang that list gives 
as dependencies Kelantan, Pahang, Tren^anu, Langkasuka. Ligor, 
Jeluiong, Foloan (the islands of an unidentified delta) Grahi, 
T..amiiri in .Acheh, Kampe on the bay of Aru and Ceylon, .Already 
by 1183 according to an inscription on a Buddha at Grahi, Jaiya 
(now in Siamese Malaya) had a ruler bearing the hereditary title 
not of the kings of Sri \'i|aya but of her successor Malayu or 
Jambi. It was the destiny of Jambi not to have an empire over¬ 
seas but to turn to Sumatra’s highlands and found the kingdom 
of Minangkabau. And a Jaiya inscription of 1230 suggests that 
by then Ligor was ruled not by any overlord from Sri Vijaya or 
from Jambi, but by a king of its own, Candrabhanu, who lived 
at N'agara Sridharmaraja, capital of Tembralinga; and it was this 
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Candrabhanu who attacked Ceylon first in 12J6 and, friendly with 
the king of Hinaj'aiia Sukhodaya, probably threw off the yoke 
of llahayana Jambi and then, allied with the kings of Pandya, 
certainly failed in an attack on Ceylon in 1256. Pandya inscriptions 
indicate that Candrabbanu ruled Kadarani, that is Kedah, without 
which be wouid have lacked a port on the Bay of Bengai for 
his attempt to wrest Buddha's tooth from Ceylon. 

Not only did Jambi or the Malayu country lose Ligor. In 
1275 the famous Krtanagara, ruler of east Java from Singhasari, 
sent from Tuban bis Javanese forces against Pamalayu, namely 
Sumatra, and according to an inscription in Jambi of 12S6 this 
descendant of a peasant conquered Pamalayu and its king Srimat 
Tribhiiwanaraja Mauliwarmadewa, while the Nagarakrtagiima makes 
Pahang also subject to him. 


Trouble came upon Sumatra from a new quarter, Gujerat. 
A-s early as 1231 Malayu was using as envoys to China traders 
w'ith_>Iiislim names, Sulaiman and Shamsu’d-din; in 1292 Marco 
Polo found Pcrlaii in north Sumatra ^[^sIim and before the death 
of its founder, Malik al-Saleh, in 1297, Samudra also had broken 
away as a Muhammadan state. 

However the final blow to Jambi, the inheritor of Sri Vijaya, 
was to be dealt not by proselytizers of the new religion but by 
her old enemy Java. Some time between U5S and 1365 Majapahit 
conquered Jambi, Palembang, Minangkabau, in fact all Sumatra. 
After 1577 San-fo-ts'i became gradually pewsrer and sent no tribute 
to China any more. By 1397 its name was changed to Ku-kang 
“ Old River." " When San-fo-ts’i went down, the whole country 
was disturbed, and the Javanese could not keep all the land: 
for this reason the Chinese, who were established there, stood up 
for themselves, and a man from Namhoi in Canton, called Liang 
Tan-ming, who had lived there a long time and roamed over the 
sea, followed by several thousand men from Fukien and Canton, 
was taken by them as their chief.” For nearly two hundred years 
Palembang remained in the hands of Chinese, who were many ol 
them pirates. Such were the last days of the capital of a great 
empire. 
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Sumatra was not Majapahit^s only conquest. It sacked many 
porta in Borneo, in Sumbawa, Ceram and Lombok. 11 claimed 
suzerainty over the Riau ArchJpelaRo, the Anambas and the Xatuna 
Islands. Finally Majapahit subjected Sri MJaya’s colonies in 
the ftlalay Peninsula. Composed in 1565 ibe Nagsrakrtagama 
mentions amonft her dependencies Pahang, lljong Medini (Johor), 
Langkasuha, KeTantan, Trengganu, Muar, Paka and Dungun {in 
Trengganu), Tumasife (or Singapore), Sang Yang Ujong (Sungai 
Ujong)p Klang, Kedah and Jerai (near Kedah Peak). The 
Chronicles of Pasai add various islands off the east coast of the 
Peninsula, Pulau Laul, Tiuman^ Pulau Tinggi, Pulau Pemanggil. 
Ayam Wuruk, ruler of Majapahit, was a conqueror and not 
a statesman. Content to sack, he made no attempt to colonize. 
But It is ^significant that Majapahit used the name Pahang for 
the whole of the ^ralay Peninsula and that the East CoasL especially 
Kelantan* is still the home of the Javanese shadow-play where 
ihe old Hindu gods (demigods and devils of the Muslim Malays), 
Brahmap Shiva, Arjuna, Sri Rama and the Bhutas come down and 
are present in their puppet portraits, untiL the play ended, the 
gods fly up to Siiralaya their heaven and ShiiF^ descends to drive 
his army of evil spirits out of the great door of the palmdeaf 
theatre. Javanese too are the ritual of cleansing Kelantan and 
the homage paid to Hanuman when boy^ about to be circumcised 
are carried in procession in a huge Geroda. .Among treasured 
heirlooms in Kelantan arc still coin-like amulets with a hole in 
the centre^ of Majapahit design. In Patani a Javanese pattern 
of creese has survived (Fig, ll). Two Buddhist seals from Cioa 
Gambar in Pahang remind one of Javanese types, and as late as 
14J6 the Chinese found the people of Pahang offering human 
sacrifices to Images of fragrant wood, apparently a form of Tantric 
worship of Kali the Hindu gtxldess of death, recorded also from 
Trengganu by Wang TaA^uan in 1349. But even here there was 
the little leaven of Isbm. Twenty miles up the Trengganu river 
was discovered a stone fragment, the earliest contemporary record 
of Islamic influence in the Penfnsuia. with an inscription having the 
oldest Malay te>tt in the Arabic script yet known. It records AIii 5 liin 
law^ promulgated for the state by its mler, who is styled Raja 


from >lQhar JZiwr* 
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Mandulika and Sri E’aduka Tuhaii:—its date, with which a Cancer 
year of the zodiac is involved, may be 1316 or 13S6, 



Fig, 11. Jovatttif piippti, Cltika^lift] hill of PtHani tH«f . 


iv. 

TUMASIK or old stngapork. 

Jtisl as Indian trade led to the rise of Kedah and other Malay 
States of the north, so China trade broLght into being ancient 
Singapore, de Barros writing in 15S3 relates that it was the resort 
not only of Indian shipping but of traders from China, Siam, 
Champa, Cambodia and the Malay Archipelago. Its modern 
importance, its claim to have been the first kingdom of the founder 
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of Malacca and the folk-tales associated with it in the Malay Amah 
have pivcn the port kingdom a particular glamour and prominence, 
although the older and more important kingdoms lay in the north of 
the Peninsula. It was important enough in the fourteenth century to 
provide territorial titles for two non-resident Majapahit “ princesses 
of Singapore,” one unnamed, one named Sri Wardhanadewi, 
Writing in 1S57 from his father’s notes the bastard son of the great 
d'Albuquerque records “ it was a large and populous town, as is 
attested by the great ruins visible still today*” Crawfurd, Resident 
of Singapore from 1823 to 1826, traced the remains of its ancient 
boundaries: in front, the sea, at the back the Hilt Tabu, now 
Fort Canning; on the west the Singapore river; on the east an 
earth wall sixteen feet broad at the base and eight or nine feet 
high running along the Bras Basab river. Rougbly the walled 
port ran a mile inland and was just over half a mile broad. 



Fig, 12. Plan ej Anfifnt StKgsport, 


It has been sought to identify ancient Singapore with I-tsrng's 
(690 .A.D.) *'Mo-ho-sin,” the “ Hasin ” or “ Salt-Sea State*’ of 
an eJevcnih-cenlury Javanese inscription, though it is almost certain 
^ that “ Hasin ” was in Java. Ibo Khordadzbeh (844-8) after 
mentioning Kilah or Kedah refers to Salahit or Silet, the Malay 
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word for Straits, which vague description has been taken to denote 
the south of the Peninsula; certainly to this day it is a name 
for Singapore. Attempts to connect Marco Polo’s Malayur with 
Singapore have hitherto not been accepted, though the latest 
translation from a revised text has already started a fresh effort 
and the problem must again receive the attention of geographers. 
”Not far from Pentan," that is Binlan or BinUng, south of 

Singapore, “ there arc two other islands- Proceed between these 

two islands for 60 miles. The water is only about four paces 
deep, and big ships, when they pass through, must haul up their 
rudders, because they draw nearly four paces of water. After 
those sixty miles, one sails to tAc ioutfi-iott for some 30 miles, 
then one reaches an island that forms a kingdom; both it and 
its capital are called Malaiur. They have a king and a language 
of their own. The city is very large and noble. There is a great 
deal of trade in spices and other wares. For there is great 
abundance in that island of such products ’ the last sentence 
perhaps confusing the wares of an cittrcpot with tlie produce of 
the land. Older versions read sgatn instead of to the sout/i-cfist. 

It is impossible for the new direction, if accurate, to point to TatnW, 
known though Jambi was as Malayu from the time of l-tsing (671) 
down to its conquest by Kertanagata (1236), but the new direction 
docs lit well with the sheltered passage northwards from Bintan 
between the islands Batam and Bulang and with a tack back 
from the Carimons to Singaprore in the north-east monsoon. Jambi, 
also, is called Matayiir in the Tanjoie inscription of 1030. Jambi’s 
ruler lived on a hill much like Fort Canning (156 feet), where 
the Malay rulers of Singapore lived: the Jambi hill is about thirty 
feet high and lies on a cape between the Batang Hari river and 
a tributary of that river. Malay-ur is said to be a combination 
of two Tamil words meaning “ hill-town.” There is nothing puzaling 
about two or three similar hill-towns having the same name. To 
this day there is a Malayu River with a hill sixty-five feet high 
at its estuary on the south D>ast of Johor. There is also a Kampotig 
Malayu on the Pahang river. There are innumerable places called 
Bandar meaning “ port-town there is a Sri Menanti in Johor 
and another in Negri Sembilan and there arc many places called 
Kota Baharu, the New Fort, while in Portuguese times there was 
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a hybrid Sanskrit-Porluguese place-name, Kola Kara (meanin|C 
Ollier Fort), both in Riau and up the johor river, Meaning 
perhaps* “ hill-town at first, ihe term Malayu came to be descriptive 
of any spot where ihe Malay's settled as newcomers, just as 
Kampong AcheA is a name for many an Achinese settlement. 
So Afalayur could be applied to Jambi and Singapore and a Johor 
river. Better than Jambi, Sinigapore and Johor would fit the 
>ra-li-yu-eu1 of the annals of the Yuan dynasty, where under 129S 
it is related how there had long been strife between the Siamese 
and the Ma-ii-yu-eul, and an Imperial order had adjured the 
Siamese to keep their promise not to harm the Ala-li-yn-eul. No 
records associate Kertanagara, king of Tumapel, with Singapore 
in spile of the long campaign, which by !286 made him victorious 
over the .Malayu country, namely the Jambi that h,id usurped the 
empire of Sri Vijaya. Was his suaerainty over the island port 
implied in his recorded suzerainty over Pahang, which sometimes 
signified for Majapahit the Malay Peninsula? For in 1292 
having intrigued with the invading forces of Kublai Khan, Majapahit 
triumphed over Tumapel and in less than a centurj' took Tumasik, 
that is, Singapore. 


The historian makes a sure land-fail at last when he comes 
to this fourteenth centurj’ Tumasik, so-called by Wang Ta-Vuan 
in J349 and in the Malay Annals —^prnbably anachronistically as 
having been visited ” by a Chola king after his conquest of 
Lenggin on a tributarj’ of the Johor river in the eleventh century! 
The history of ancient Sin^pore in those same annals is un¬ 
fortunately only a hotch-potch of myths and tradition. The annalist 
gives a dynasty of five kings. The progenitor of the line bears 
the name of Sang Sapurba after a nymph of Indra’s heaven, perhaps 
a corruption of Prabhu, a fourteenth century title of Majapahit 
princes; but criticism is hardly concerned with a male nymph 
who vi:as credited with being the founder of the royal house of 
old Palembang and at the same lime the son of Raja Suran, the 
Chela invader of the XI ih century ! jSs ruler of Palembang he 
styled himself Trimurti Trihuana! A sou of his with the name 
of another nymph, Xila Ulama, married the daughter of a 
Permaisuri queen of Bentan, and descrying Tumasik from a tall 
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cliffp whib hunting dwr, crossed ovcr^ became its first king aritJ 
changed its name to Singapiira, styling himself Batara Sri Trihuana. 
The style Tribuana was best known as that of a queen of ^lajapahil 
11S29“50> hut may refer to the three kings of Sri Vijaya to whom 
the Ming chronicles allude. The last king but one of Singapore 
is given the old Sri Tijaya title of Sri ^faharajap while the l^t of 
all is credited with the Muslim title of Iskandar (or .Alexander), 
because Sumatran folklore connected Alexander with MahamerUt 
the mountain of the Saiiendra dynasty^ and as the Malay rulers 
of Alalacca claimed descent from those Satlendras, they also must 
have been connected with an Alexander who must have been the 
Macedonian conqueror! The end of the thirteenth century saw 
the coming of Islam; and according to Malay historians .Mexander 
brought it; so tradition slipped an Iskandar into the Malacca 
genealogy at the most plausible place, the only possible place 
between the Hindu period and the historical rulers of Malacca. 
So much for the olla-podrida of the Anmh. 


Wang Ta'Vuan, the Chinese trader writing in 1349 gives us 
a graphic picture. He tells of what reads like Keppel harbour, 
strait bordered by two hills of the Tan-ma-hsi barbarians that 
looked like dragon's teeth/’ of a hoi rainy climatep a land of 
poor soil and few rice-fields, whose only products were loot from 
the Chu*an-Chou traders. When the C hinese junks go to the V 
Western sea, these people let them pass unmolested, but when 
on the way back they have reached Carimon island, then the 
junk people get out their armour and padded screens to protect 
themselves against arrow firej for of a certainty two or three hundred 
pirate junk will come out to attack.^' The people lived mbced up 
among the Chinese. In ancient times the chief in digging the 
ground found a bejewelled cap."^ On the first day of the first 
moon, the chief wearing this cap and putting on his best clothes 
used to receive the congratulations of the people. At the present 
time, however, they exchange presents among themselves (like the 
Chinese).^^ Most of the inhahitants did up their hair in a chignon 
and wore a short cotton skirt with a bine sarong lied round 
thetn/^ Just before 1349, the same authority tells us, the town 
closed its gates and successfully resisted the attack of seventy 
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Siamese junks far a mantb, until the appearance of a Chines fleet 
caused the Siamese to withdraw, d'Albaquerque declares it was a 
vassal of the king of Siam. 

Two decades or less after its repulse of the Siamese junks 
the island port was sacked by ^lajapahit. A Javanese history, 
the PararattMf tells how in 133S Gajab Mada, a famous minister 
of Majapahit, swore not to taste his favorite dish until he had 
subdued ten countries, including Palembang, Pahang and Tumasik. 
As we have seen, in 1365 the Xagargirtagatm menljons among 
other places Tumasik as subject to Majapahit. Ming history seems 
10 put Majapahit’s conquest of Sri Vijaya before 1377. It relates 
how by 1373 there were three kings of Sri Vijaya, the Maharaja 
of Palembang, a king Tan-ma-sa-na-ho, and a third whose name 
defies interpretation. In 1376 the king Tan-ma-sa-na-ho died and 
was succeeded by hb sop Maharaja Wuli, who dared not ascend 
the throne without the authority of the Chinese emperor, in 
1377 the emperor ^ve a seal hut the Javanese who had otready 
conquered Sri Vijaya waylaid and killed the imperial envoys. Can 
Tan-ma'Sa-Jia-ho be construed king of Tumasiki^ 

An inscription in hfajapahit script of the fourteenth century, 
that once stood at the mouth of the Singapore river and might 
have thrown some light on the island’s hbtoiy, was blown to 
fragments by the Public Works Department a hundred years ago. 
One undecipherable fragment preserved m Raffles’ Museum U all 
that is left of old Singapore except a pair of handsome Majapahit 
gold bracelets and other gold ornaments of the same century found 
at the root of a tree on Fort Canning, the Hill Tabu, where the 
Malay kings are routed to have lived. The Malay Annals ascribe 
the fall of the town to the treachery of a chief aggrieved at the 
cruelty of a sensual tyrant. When the granaries of a port dependent 
on imports were empty, he intated the enemy to come and one 
dawn opened a gate for their onset. The red barren laterite soil 
of the Hill Tabu has given rise to the stoty that it ran with blood 
before its Javanese Invaders. But if the defenders were indeed 
massacred, the carnage must have been due to desperate courage; 
for behind them lay a sea of foibge into which they could have 
filtered like minnows and escaped. The king did escape to Seletar 
on the east of the island and thence to Muar. 


BmceM ^ Bim/Sf datf up on Fort Canmni^t Siiif/ttporc^ 
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THE MALAY EMPIRE OF MALACCA. 

L 

THE QUEST EOR A SETTLEMENT. 

One wriicr hss postulated an eadicr Malayo near Alalacca, 
because the Tuaw-fAc chnonidc in 1295 recprcls that the Siamese 
had long fought with the Malays and because d’Albuquerque 
remarks that the Siamese iw ionger sent merchant ships to Malacca 
by reason of llieir constant wars with the Malayos. The new 
version of ilarco Polo seems to put Malayo In 1292 at Singapore, 
if it were anywhere by the Malay Penitisola, And as lor wars 
with the Siamese, in 1292 a king of Sukhodaya had turned on 
his allies in Tambralinga and wrested their country from the Malays 
for ever. The second ruler of Malacca, Muhaninoad fskandar Shah, 
who possibly married a Patanj princess, daughter of Raja Sulaiman 
of Kola Mahaligai, sent an embassy to China to complaiu of 
Siamese aggression in 1419 and ^lusaffat Shah, one of the most 
famous of Malacca's Sultans (ca. 1445—ca. 14S8L beat the Siamese 
in Pahang and at sea off Batu Pahat. 'There was enough Siamese 
aggression in places known to history to account for their avoidance 
of Malacca without postulating a itaJayu settlement near its borders, 
although there is no reason, as we have seen, why there should 
not have been a forgotten hill-town called hlalayu at iluar or 
at Ihigoh, site of a royal Malacca grave-yard on a tributary of 
the Muar. There is no reason why several settlements near Malacca 
should not have been called Malayu after the name of the original 
home of the Malays, the country round Jambi. ^ ■ 

Javanese history, the Pararaton, written in 1328, mentions 
one Tuhan Wuruju (or Tuan Borgsu), youngest son of a Khsalriya 
of Pamelakahan, taken prisoner at Jambi in 1293 and carried to 
Majapahil, and some have seen here a reference to “Malacca 
bnd,” .'\gain, in 1360, if by chance it is not an addition inserted 
later, a Siamese code, the Kut Alonthicfobon, cites as tributary 
to Siam: UjongTanah {“ Land’s End ” afterwards Johor), Malacca, 
^lalayu and an unidentified Wurawari, But evidently still a small 
fishing-viliage Malacca is not noticed by Marco Polo in 1292, or 
Fra Odorico of Pordenone in 1323 or Ibn Batuta in 1345 or in 
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lhal Javanfciic work, the XagarakHagama in 136S. Some time after 
I360j however p when Majapahit bad deslroyed Singapore, Malacca 
must have grown |>opoiotis with the advent o( its refugees under 
Parameswara iheir chief: Godinho de Eredia gives IS98 as the 
date of its foundation. The Mtiiay Anmh say that Parameswara 
went from Saletar to the Muar river, stayed at a spot called 
Rotten MortitOT-LizardSp because many of those reptiles were killed 
round his camp, moved to another river-side camp where his 
temporoTy fort started a place-name the Ruined Fort, thence in 
Sungai Ujong where he appointed a Mantri (whose title survived 
till Bugis times) and w to Simgai Bertam where he founded 
Malacca, naming it after a Myrobalan Lree^ against which His 
Highness was leaning when he saw a white mousenieer kick one 
of his hunting-dogs into the river! A similar inddent led to the 
founding of Fasai. It Is a South Indian legend. Candy was 
founded at a spot where a deeing hare recoiled from a rock and 
so turned on the jackal pursuing her! 

ii. 

PARAMESWARA, FOUNDER OF MALACCA, AND THE 
HINDU PERIOD. 

Who was Paraincswara? Perhaps the earliest account h that 
published in 1S57 by the bastard son of the great dWlbuquerque, 
who had access to his father's papers. He tells how after much 
fighting Panimicura/' a pagan king of Palcmbang, married a 
daughter of a Batarammurcl (? Batara of Tumapel) and agreed 
to pay his father-indaw tribute and be his vassal Faithless to 
his promise he was attacked and conquered by the Batara and 
lost his kingdom, whereupon he fled in a junk to S^dgapore along 
with his wife and children. The local chief Tamagi received him 
hospitably but after eight days was creesed by hb guest, covetous 
of the country's riches. Joined by three thousand followers from 
Palembang, Parameswara reigned for five years at Singapore, 
pillaging all the passing shipping with his fleet of hnekaras. Then 
aided by Singapore subjects who disliked their rulerb exactions, 
the king of Pa tan i drove out the murderer of his brother Tamagi. 

do Barros, writing in 1SS3^ retati^ that after the death of 
a Javanese rulerp Pararisa (? Bhra Hyang Wicesa, king of Tumapel 
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13S9-142S, one of the two kingdoms into which Majapatiit split 
on his accession), a dynastic war started and many nobles fled 
from the country, among them a Parameswara, who accepted the 
hospitality of Sangcsinga (? Sanghang Singha) king of Singapore. 
After a short time Paramcswara mtirdered his host and with the 
aid of his Javanese followers and the “ Cellates ” made himself 
master of the town. He was driven out by the king of Siam, 
father-in-law and suaerain of Sangesinga, fled to the Muar river 
and built a wooden fort at Pagoh for dread of Siamese attack. 
The “Cellates *' or Proto-Malay s«i-folk followed him but fearful 
of their numbers the erile bade them go elsewhere to make a 
settlement; they then founded Malacca. 

Diogo de Couto corroborates that the penultimate king of 
Singapore was of Palembang descent and adds that the last king of 
Singapore and first of Malacca was called Raja Sabu (alias Sambu!) 
as well as Iskandar Shah. Raja Sabu fell victim to the treachery 
of his treasurer, whose daughter had been his mistress and was 
humiliated by him. He fled from Javanese invaders "to the 
coast of Malacca, to a place called Sencuder, clcse to Ujantana " 
(— Johor), where before founding Malacca he remained some 
time, making himself agreeable to the local people and taking 
command of their fleets with which he scoured the straits. Can 
“ Sencuder ” stand for Skudai, largest river of the Johor delta of 
which the River Malayu forms part? 

Godinho de Eredia (161J) makes a mistake in the title, giving 
it the feminine ending. “ Fermicuri selected Malacca in the 
interests of his own safety, for he stood in fear of the rnler of 
Pam” (that is, Pahang) “overlord of the countries of Ujontana, 
who was making warlike preparations to capture him, in consequence 
of the treachery which Pcrmicuri bad perpetrated in Sincapura, 
when he assassinated the Xabandar, who was related to the lord 
of Pam, despite the kindness which the Xabandar had shown at 
his house in Sincapura, when Permicuri took refuge there in his 
flight from his father-in-law, the Emperor of Java.” 

One point is important. Alike in Majafmhit and Bali the 
title Paramcswara meant Prince Consort and was the style of one 
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married to a princess of higher rank than himself. Apparently it 
was not customary for Majapahit princesses to marry foreigners, 
so that it looks as if the Parameswara was some lesser Javanese 
nobleman and the story of his Saitendra descent a fiction of Sumatran 
folklore imported perhaps in the reign of the third ruler of Malacca. 
It looks, too, as if he found in possession of Singapore a vassal 
of Siam and proceeded to gel rid of him. Ming records tell us 
that in 1378 a Maharaja Tajau was king of Pahang and sent the 
Emperor a letter on gold leaf with six foreign slaves, hut it is not 
known of what race he was, nor is anything known of Parameswara 
Ta-lo* 3 i-ni " ruler of Pahang in 1411, whom the Chinese Admiral 
Cheng-Ho visited. Uter in the fifteenth century Pahang was 
certainly in the Siamese sphere of influence. 

A Ming (1368-1643) chronicle relates that in 1403 the 
Emperor of China sent the eunuch Vin Ch’ing as envoy to Malacca 
with presents of silk brocade. “ There was no king in the country' 
and it was not called a kingdom but it belonged to Siam, to 
which it paid an annual tribute of forty taeb of gold.... The 
chief Pai-U-su ra was very glad and in 1405 sent a return mission 
to China. ** The emperor spoke in laudatory terms of their master, 
appointed him king of the country of Malacca and gave him a 
commission, a seal, a suit of silk clothes and a yellow umbrella.'* 
j \5 we have seen, the envoys told the emperor that their 
king “ requested that his mountains might be made guardians 
of the country. The emperor gave his assent; he prepared 
an inscription with a piece of verse at the end, and ordered a 
tablet to be erected on those mountains.” Again Yin Ch'ing arrived 
to carry out the emperor’s orders. Again in 1407 Parameswara 
sent envoys to China, and when in 1408 the famous Cheng-Ho 
or Ong Sam Pa visited Malacca, Malay envoys accompanied him 
home. .About this time, according to the Ming .Annals, the king 
pf Malacca falsely claimed possession of PalembaDg which then 
was under Java. In 1411 Parameswara went to China “with his 
wife, his son and his ministers, altogether 450 persons,... He was 
lodged in the building of the Board of Rites and received in 
audience by the emperor, who entertained him in person.” On 
departure “ he was entertained by the emperor and got again a 
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girdle of precious stones, horses with saddles, a hundred ounces 
of gold, five hundred ounces of silver, four hundred thousand *a'an 
of paper money, and 2,600 strings of copper cash; further 300 
l^eccs of gauze silk, a thousand pieces of plain silk and two pieces 
of silk with golden Rowers. His wife, his son, his nephew and 
his suite were entertained separately and got presents according 
to their rank. Afterwards the officens of the Board of Rites 
entertained them twice at two different post-stations on their road. 

In H12 his nephew came to present thanks- In 1414 the king s 

son, Mu kan-sa-U'U-r-sha," that is perhaps Muhammad Iskandar 
Shah, “ came to court and said that his father had died; he was 
appointed to succeed him and presented with gold and silks, The 
Pararaeswara, whom all chronicles .Malay and Portuguese paint 
as a murderous tyrant in Sin^pore, had pros'ed a most competent 
and jusl ruler of his new seltlenient* 

An account written (1435-32 ?) by Ma-Huaii, a Chinese 
Muslim interpreter to Admiral Cheng-Ho on his mission to the 
Archipelago in 1413, is less drcumstantial but adds to our know¬ 
ledge. Malacca's “ old name was Five Islets, on account 

of there being that number of islands in the sea thereabout.... 
I'he soil is barren and saline; the crops arc poor, So that agriculture 
is not in favour. The country' was under the rule of Hsien-lo 
(Siam): yearly it paid five thousand (? fifty) ounces of gold;^ 
should it have failed to do so, it would have suffered an attack,” 
A later Chinese work, perhaps quoting from Fet^in, another 
secretary of Cheng-Ho, declares that on one of the Five Islets was 
a large trading place before ever Malacca was founded, Ma-Huan 
continues that it was Cheng-Hu in 1409 who gave Paranieswara 
“ a silver seal, a cap, and official robes and declared him king,” 
on which Malacca "‘ceased to be a dependency of Siam. The 
king, taking with him his wife and son, proceeded to the capital 
of China to express his thanks for being allowed to offer tribute. 
The emperor granted him a ship to return to his country. There 
is a large stream which passes by the king's palace and enters 
the sea. On the bridge which spans it is a row of sheds with 
over twenty columns supporting them; here come those who have 
trading to do. Among the people the men have a kerchief 
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aboul iheiT heads^ the women do thdr hair in a knot behind: 
Their bodies are rather dark, they wear a short skirt and wrap 
around the loins a piece of stuff* The cottages are like those of 
Siamj. the people live all huddled together. They make a living 
by fishing. The boats in which they go to sea and fish are dug 
out of logs of wood. In their marriage and funerals they do as 
in Java.” Ma Huan notes as products of the country ebony, resin 
and tin; he remarks on the palms from which mats were woven 
and an intoxicatiog spirit made, and he obsenp’es that there were 
no donkei's and no horses. An edition of Ma-Huan enlarged by 
Chang Cheng in 1436 or 1437 adds that Cheng-Ho erected a 
stone and raised the place to a city after which the land was 
called the kingdom of Malacca,” In 1436 Fei-Sin tells us that 
the tin was melted into blockSp each block weighing one catty 
four ounces, and that it was Malacca's only product for export. 
The goods imported were blue and white porcelain, coloured beads^ 
coloured taffetas, gold and alver. The skin of the people, evidently 
of the fisher-folkp was 'Mike black lacquer” but there were fair 
ones of Chinese descent. They lived in houses on pil^T though 
Chinese annals dated 1537 record that the king " lives in a house 
of which the fore-part is covered wilh tiles left there by Cheng-Ho: 
the other buildings all arrogate the form of imperial halls and 
are adorned with tin-foil,” 

d’Albuquerque relates that before the coming of the ^falays, 
the site of Malacca was occupied by twenty or thirty persons 
who lived partly by fishing and partly by piracy* 'Fhese people 
attracted Parainesivara to the spot by their accounts of its good 
water and its potential rice-fields and were rewarded later by 
being made ^lantris and gentlemen at the palace. Four months 
after his arrival there were a hundred people on the site of the 
future city; ten years later the papulation was 2,000 and engaged 
in trade with Pasai and Bengal. Parameswara was a just king 
and his success reconciled him even to hts father-in-law “ Batara- 
tamureh” 

This then was the Malacca of Paratneswara: a small village 
on piles accommodating Proto-Malays so primitive that they still 
killed fish with wooden spears^ a small population of immigrant 
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Malays who for want of old orchards and rice-fields planted 
(according to the Cbineso) quick-growing crop? like sugar-cancp 
bananas, jack-fruilp vegelables and spices and busied themselves 
in the e?(port of their only article of commerce, tin from Klang 
and Sungai L-jong, At first ihe settlement paid tribute to Siam 
to escape deslrncUon. For trade it depended on passing Chinese ^ 
jnnks until Indians got to know of that row of godowns on the 
bridge. For rice its growing population turned to Sumatra^ and 
with that rice from Pedir and Pasai imported Islam and attracted 
so many “ Moors/' that, to use d\Mbuquerque's phrase^ in time 
Malacca was no longer a Pasai village but Pasai became a village 
of Malacca. Before the end of its founder's reign^ Malacca trade 
was large enough to attract vessels from Java and Bengal, 

Raja Besar Mud a, son and successor of the Parameswara, was 
Muhammad iskandar Shah, the Mu-Xaquetidarsa of the Portuguese. 
Not only did he go to China in 14H to announce his father's death 
but he sailed there again in 1419 with his wife, his son and 
his ministers, to report that Siam seemed inclined to attack his 
country, whereupon the emperor sent an order to Siam, which 
it obej^ed." d^Albuquerque, who gives the fullest account of his 
reign, states that he married a daughter of the king of P^ai* 
who had recently become a Mustim* and that after a little while, 
in response to the entreaty of hb wife or the urging of his 
father-in-law, the Malacca ruler also accepted Islam. As Ma-Huan 
visited Malacca in 1413, it b probably not the Parameswara but 
his son whom he describes as wearing a white turban," a fine 
green flowered robe and leather shoes and riding in a sedan chair, 
while his people ** revered the doctrines of the MuslimSj. observing 
its fasts and penances.” “After begetting many sons/^ d'Albu- 
querque condnites, “ Xaquendarsa went to China for three years.” 
On hb return he minted tin coinage, called cash,” gold and 
silver not being used for currency but only for barter. He died 
in 1424 after a reign of ten yeats. 

The third ruler of Alalacca is called by the Chinese Si-la 
Ma-ha-la, the old PaJembang title Sri Maharaja. Perhaps the 
growing wealth of his port stirred him to emulate ihe stale of 
andenl Sri Vijaya. Some recensions of the TmKifj insert, 
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while others omit a long account of hts organisation of that 
elaborate palace etiquette which still obtains in Perak. Court 
reremontcs are the legacy of centuries not the Invention of a day, 
though the Sri Maharaja may have been particularly interested 
in their observance. But the pomp of power did not distract him 
from politics and comtneice. He sailed to China in 1424 with a 
wife and son, and he sent three envoys there in 1431 in a Sumatran 
vessel to report that fear of a Siamese attack kept him from 
paying his respects in person. The three eii%-oys returned with 
Cheng-Ho, who was instructed to deliver the usual pious injunction 
to Siam. In 14J3 the Sri Maharaja himself visited the emperor 
and in I43S despatched his brother with tribute. According to 
the Malay Amals his title before kingship was Raja KecHil Besar 
and having learnt to recite the Stfuslim profession of faith in a 
dream he fell a ready convert to a Sayid ‘.Abdu'l-Aziz, taking 
the style of .Muhammad Shah and claiming descent from Alexander 
the Great, Admittedly so far every nder of Malacca had required 
to he converted to Islam and though on the two great Muslim 
festivals he is said to have shown himself to his people, as his 
ancestors of Singapore dispUyed themselves at the new- year (p. 3S), 
the conversion of the Sri Maharaja might be suspected, if we did 
not know that he had a haUH:aste Muslim wife. 

In I44S .Malacca sent envoys to China, asyng lor recognition, 
a snake-embroidered dress and an umbrella for the son and successor 
of the Sn Alaharaja. Though his birth name is said to have 
h«n Raja Ibrahim, this son assumed the hybrid Hindu title of 
Si-la Pa-mi-si-wa-r-tiu-pa-sha or Sri Parameswara Dewa ShaAf U 
looks as if after the second ruler of Malacca had embraced Islam, 
there was a reaction against the new religion. But now a ca^p 
ditat by Muslim Tamils was to crush Hinduism for ever and 
create the Malacca Sultanate. 


iii. 

THE MUSLIM SULTANATE. 

The Sri Parameswara Dewa Shah was not the elder son of 
the Sri Maharaja but was elevated to the throne on account of 
having royal blood on both sides, his mother being a princess 
cousin of the ruler of Rokan, a Malay state on the east coast 
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of Sumatra. His plder brddierp Raja Kasim^ w^a$ the son of a 
Tamil or half Tamil moiber, daughter of a trad^^r from Pasai. 
When years ago this Tamil trader had settled in Malacca, he 
boasted of royal descent and of a marriage into the Pasai royal 
family and his wealth got him the rank of a Mantri, while he 
begat a son^ Tun 'All, a future Sri Xara ’diraja, and a daiighterp 
destined to be mother of Raja Rasim. Now on the death of his 
father^ the young boy Sri Parameswara Dewa Shah was under 
the guardianship of the Raja of Rokan who not only despised 
Raja Kasim for his commoner Tamil blood and turned him out 
to fish in the harbour but also very probably proceeded to increase 
taxes and tolls on Coromandel shipping. .4nyhow^ after Sri 
Parameswara Dewa Shah had reigned for seventeen months, the 
south-west monsoon brought a Moor^ Jaialu^d-din, who agreed to 
assist Tun the Tamil (or half-caste) Sri Nara "dirala, uncle 
of Raja Kasimp to rid Malacca of the Raja of Rok^ and place 
Tun ‘All's own nephew on the throne. One dark night they 
attacked the palace and stabbed the Raja of Rokao. That b 
all court annals will admit. It was not the plotters who killed 
the Sri Parameswara Dewa Shah but the Raja of Rokan in hb 
death agony. U was not of free-will that a Bendahara joined the 
plot: he was tricked into it. Anyhow^ the plot succeeded and the 
murdered boy, who in hJs lifetime was never styled Sultan, was 
given the posthumous title of Sultan Abu Shahid, The tarty red 
King.” Soon afterwards the chief con^irator Tun ^4li, Sri Nara 
^diraja, was promoted Bendahara, wherefor the Moors invented for 
his Tamil father the title of Mani Purindan, being the Tamil 
equt%alent for Bendabara, and as the old trader was father of a 
king-maker and ancestor of a branch of the great Bendabara family, 
Malay sycophants termed him Baginda, The Conqueror/* a style 
that would have better suited bh son, the successful conspirator. 
The chronicler seems to have mixed up the famous son with a 
shadowy' trader father and to have made him a half-caste instead 
of a fuil-blooded Tamil. 

Raja Kasim now took the style of Muzadar Shah^ the 
Vi'u-ta-fu-na-sha of the Chinese and Modafaixa and Mdafar Sha 
of the Portuguese. So great was the power of this king's unde 
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the Sri Nara ’dlraja, that the Malay prime minkter, the Bendahara 
Srfwa Raja, poisoned himself from chagrin, whereupon the king¬ 
maker stepped into hb oHice. Diplomacy made Muzaffar Shah 
marty Tun Kudu, a daughter of the dead Sriwa Raja, a Malay 
lady destined to play a great part in politics. Perhaps it was her 
influence that brought to court her brother, Tun Perak; a= 
Penghu]u of Klang a hero of Proto-Malay tradition, winner of 
campaigns against Siam, Pahang and Pasai, the brain of Malacca’s 
imperialist policy in Malaya and Sumatra for more than three 
reigns, famous as the patron of the great warrior Hang Tuah. 
Promoted from Klang to be Court Chamberlain and then Dalo’ 
Paduka Raja, this Malay chief won the battle his father had lost 
against the king’s uude, though by tbe sacrifice of his own sister Tun 
Kudu. Muraffar Shah seeing that peace was only to be got by 
hb uncle’s resignation offered him any bride he might choose if 
he would relinquish his office of Bendahara. In dudgeon Tun 
All, the Sri Xara ’diraja, agreed, if he might marry Tun Kudu, 
the sbter of his Malay rival and the wife of his nephew the 
rulerl That must have seemed a safe offer, but Muralfar Shah 
and lun Perak took it, while the lady, so far from objecting, accepted 
divorce and bore her elderly Tamil second husband two famous 
children, Tnn Seoaja, afterwards wife of Sultan 'Ala’u’d-din, and 
Tun Mutahir, a Bendahara slain fn 1510. As Bendahara, Tun 
Perak was now free to frame Malacca's poUcv. He defeated a 
Siamese fleet off Batu Pahal. He also restored relations with 
China, which under the Tamil regime had ceased. The Ming 
Chronicles record how it was not till 1456 that Mu 7 .affar Shah 
“sent as tribute horses and products of his country and asked 
to be invested as king.” Perhaps it was then that he first assumed 
the title of Sultan, ascribed to him io the same chronicles, by 
the Portuguese, and in the inscription on his grandson’s grave-stone 
at Ulu Pagoh. “ Some lime afterwards the same king sent tribute 
again and repor^ that the cap and girdle, which had been 
bestowed upon him, were burned; the Emperor then ordered that 
a cap of leather, a dress, a daily dress of red silk gauze, a girdle 
adorned with rhinoceros horn and a cap of gauze should be given 

to him.” d’Albuquerque relates that he assumed the title of Suitan 
shonJy before his death. 



Ttfmh Shah, Sfdfan fJ477-&H 4 D-> of Mfilat-fa, at 

Vtu Fagoh, \faar. 
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By a Lady of the Malay Bendahara family^ a second coy^m 
of Betidahara Tun Perak, Muzaffar Shah left a son Raja ^4bdu llati, 
who succeeded his father, taking the title of Sultan Mansur Shah. 

In the year 1459^ Su-tan Wang sn-sha, sent envoys to bring 
tribute^ on which the Emperor ordered some officers to go and 
invest him a$ king these officers were ship wrecked and two 
years later others were sent with fresh presents to Malacca- 
Determined apparently to avenge Siam's abortive attack on Malacca 
during the last reign^ Tun Perak persuaded his young cousin and 
master to sanction an expedition of 200 ships against Siam's 
vassal, Pahang. The heathen governor of Pahang, a Maharaja 
Dewa Sura, was captured along with hh daughter and his elephant 
and carried captive to Malacca, where Mansur Shah tctok (he girl 
into his harem and made her father,, an expert on elephants, head 
of the royal mahouts. The Hendahara's chief assistant in the 
campaign was given two tasselled umbrellas and a royal band 
(minus, the kettledrum and forbidden to play within Malacca's 
borders) and was created viceroy of Pahang, a state important 
for its gold. After this a mission w'as sent to Siam and peace 
patched up. 

But while his chiefs were extending the frontiers of his 
kingdom, the young Sultan was occiipied with domestic matters. 
He married a Javanese and a Chines, both of whom court romance 
ha.s turned into royal princesses. His harem was so well stocked 
that the palace became a scene of scandals. Even that paladin, 
Hang Tuah, was suspected of an intrigue and was saved from 
execution only by his friends, living to rid the Sultan of another 
swashbuckler, Hang Ka>^turi, who caught with one of his master's 
concubines drew his creese and defied capture. Hang Tuah, the 
proto-Malay from Bentan, was created Laksamana or Admiral^ 
with Sungai Raya, that is, Batu Pahat for his appanage. But a 
palace polluted by l^se-majcstS had to be vacated and a new^ one 
built. “This ruler/^ writes d'Albuquerque, constructed large 
buildings on Alalacca hiU/' and, according to the Malay Anmh, 
the roofs were many-tiered, the pinnacles of coloured glass, the 
walls painted and gilded. A lire broke out and the buildings 
were destroyed. Yet another palace was built and the places from 
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which the builders came are evicieiice of the extent of Malacca's 
dominion: Johor, Jambi, Kampar, BengkaJis, Carimon f— Kerimun) 
Islands, Bintan, Muar and other spots of less certain identity. 

d'Albuquerque retords how hearing that his uncle Raja J’uteh 
who lived at Bintao was fomenting rebellion, Mansur Shah went 
there and creesed him, though he was an old man. But direct 
personal action was not a characteristic of this ruler. Kampar. 
a EUte whose river was an outlet for the gold and pepper of 
the great kingdom of Minangkabau, was conquered by Tun Tahir, 
son of the Tamil or half-caste Tun ‘Alt, Sri Nara 'diraja, who 
had resigned the ofEce of Bcndahara: this Sumatran river state 
was bestowed by Mansur Shah upon the victor for a fief but it 
was ruled from Malacca. Next Siak, another state important for 
Sumatran commerce, was conquered: the king was slain and his 
Mn was given a daughter of Mansur Shah in marriage and reigned 
in his father’s stead. And the Bendahara Tun Perak and the 
Laksamana led a large force against Pasai, still a formidabie Slate, 
to try to quell a rebellion and restore its Sultan who promised to 
bwome Malacca’s vassal in return for help to regain his throne. 
The Pasai ruler was restored hut broke his promise and Afalacca 

never got a footing in what was destined to become a province of 
Acheh. 


In spite of a reign of great public achievements, due to the 
genius of Tun Perak, his Malay Bendahara, Sultan Mansur Shah 
was dogged by those domestic troubles that pursue the weak 
Hmmist. His spoilt eldest sou and heir, angry because his 
headkerchief was accidentally knocked off by a Malay football 
creesed the unlucky player, who happened to be a son of the 
Bendahara. The boy’s relatives meditated retaliation in kind but 
run Perak was content to inform his royal cousin that now his 
eldest son could never be accepted as his successor. Mansur Shah 
alwa^ subservient to the advice of Tun Perak, recalled Sri Biia 
'diraja, viceroy of Pahang, and sent his offending eldest heir to 
become first Sultan of that country-, A son by Mansur's Javanese 
consort was now heir to the Malacca throne but the bov wa 
crees^ in Kampong Kling by a man ninning amuck and as Tu^ 
Perak must have reflected with satisfaction, not even the Execution 
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of all hrs cowardly guards could bring him to life- Fale was 
clearing a way for Tun Perak's nephew to ascend the Malacca 
throne. 


War Etnd woftien filled the gay and ambitious hours of the 
Malacca court. But from Hindu times theology and scholarship, 
coming always from India, had adorned lives, otherwise filled 
wfith the lusts of the eye and the lusts of the flesh. Does 
any part of that sacred and profane literature, which must 
have come from Malacca, date back as far as Mansur Shah? Most 
of Malay literature b translation. When in ISII d'^\Ibuquerque 
was besieging Malacca, the names of those heroes of Muslim 
romance, .Amir Hamzah and Muhammad Honafiah, were already 
household words. Even earlier probably was the ^lalay translation 
of a Tamil recension of the Ramayana^ of ivhich the Bodleian 
library' possesses a manuscript copy dated 1600 A.D, The Malay 
Annals confound the Javanese wife of Mansur Shah with princess 
Chandra Kirana, the heroine of a twelfth century cycle of Javanese 
tales named after prince Panji^ who tiring of court life served as 
a simple soldier, wnderfioing many transformations and marrying 
many brides before he was joined on the battle-held to the heroine 
princess, who had followed him in disguise. Some of the Malay 
versions of Javanese tales, like the story of Maharaja Boma, 
elaborated from a Kawi poem, are founded on old Javanese models 
and antedate the modern Javanese texts. Islam quickly brought 
a change of taste and introduced the romances of the Deccan. 
Some of these romances make Brahma the Supreme God‘ most 
contain allusions to AllaJi; all are of the same tj'pe and parallels 
may be traced in Sinhalese, Kashmirian and Punjabi folk literature. 
The Tamil strain in the royal family and in one branch of the 
Eendaharas, and the ro>^l harem filled with brides of many races, 
these made for the growth of a cosmopolitan literature. Islam 
bringing a supply of fresh work must have stimulated creative 
effort. .Already Malacca was interested in works like the Perfect 
Man ” of ^Abdul-Karim ahjili who died about 1417 leaving mystical 
doctrines that spread eastwards from Baghdad. Mansur Shah sent 
to the court a present of yellow and purple brocades, a red 
lory and a brown cockatoo with a letter offering seven takii of 
gold-dust and two slave^glrls, one Btigis, one from Muar, to any 
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theologian who could aay if those in heaven and those in heil 
rentain in their respective places for ever. Openly a Pasai pundit 
replied that thej' did, quoting the Quran. But the Sultan sent 
for him, suggested that the embassy could not have Come for such 
an obvious answer and said there was another solution, “ Correct, 
0 king: ” replied the crestfallen theologian, '* but your slave is 
ashamed to retract his words,” ” Send for the envoy " the Sultan 
retorted and explain that you could not give the esoteric answer 
in public but in private you can. ” The theologian did so and 
won the gold and the girls. The envoy from Malacca took the 
solution back to his ship in the middle of the night with drums 
beating all the way. The answer must have been on lines suggested 
by al-Jili^s Iman-al Karnii—" You may say, if you like that the 
hell-fire remains as it was, but that the torment of the damned 
is changed to pleasure *' or, apin “ The power of endurance of 
the sufferers in hell continues to grow—God never takes back his 
gifts and these powers come from God—-until there appears in 
them a Divine power which extinguishes the fire, because no one 

is doomed to misery after the Divine attributes become manifest 
in him.” 


At the end of 1477 on a Wednesday Mansur Shah died 
leaving this mortai abode which, as his tomb-slone reminds us’ 
“ IS impermanent ss the house made by a ^idcr,” The Bendaharui 
Tun Perak, got his own nephew, a younger son of Mansur Shah, 
el«tcd to succeed his father with the title *Ala*u’d-din Rbyat 
Shaht^lready as Raja Husain, the boy had been married to Tun 
^naja, a niece of the Bendahara and sister of Sri Maharaja Tun 
Mntahir. The eider half-brother of the new ruler, retired in dudgeon 
to Pahang Conveniently, in 1475 death had overtaken his eldest 
broUier the slayer of the hapless football player, who had been 
banished to the throne of that remote east coast state. So now 
the disgruntled prince proclaimed himself SulUn Mahmud Shah and 
inaugurated his reign over Pahang by having Talani, governor of 
Trengganu, murdered for paying homage to his hated vouneer 
brother ‘Ala^u’d-din Shah of Malacca. Only on the advice of Tun 
Perak did ‘A!a*u’d^^in refrain from war and content himself by 
having a relative of Talani’s murderer slabbed by Hang Tuah 
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before ihe ej’es of the Pahang king. Besides Sultan, Mahmud of 
Pahang, Sultan ‘Ala'u’d'din had yet anolber brother, Sulaiman, 
described by d'Albuquerque as hi$ son,—wrongly as is proved by 
his grave recenily found at Sayong Pinang on a remote tributary 
of the Johor nwr, where he may have been the first of the 
Malacca family to settle. ‘Ala'u'dniin U not recorded to have 
reported his succession to China, though in 1481 he sent envoys 
to announce that having occupied Champa the Anna mites threatened 
to conquer Malacca too, but that, as all the countries involved 
were the Emperor’s tributaries, Malacca had abstained from 
hostilities: the Emperor reproved Annam but told Malacca to raise 
soldiers and resist any Annamite attack. ‘Ala’u'd-din was in^-olved 
in a war between Pasai and Aru (which the Chinese tell us 
had a Muslim Sultan in 1411), the Malacca fleet scattering the 
Aru armada to its own coast. He sent Hang Tuah, the Laksamana. 
to reprove the vassal Sultan of Siak for not getting Malacca s 
sanction for death sentences. In lime some one persuad^ him 
to send his eldest and fully royal son to Sumatra to rule Kampar 
as Sultan Munawar Shah. It was good training for a future ruler 
of Malacca. Moreover, who could tell? If Munawar were away 
across the water, the Malacca chiefs might choose for the Malacta 
throne Mahmud, the young son of 'Ala’u’d-din by Tun Perak’s 
niece. Was it Tun Perak who persuaded the Sulun to remove 
Munawar from Malacca? Or was the intriguer the clever half- 
Tamil Temenggong, Sri Maharaja Tun Mutahir, brother of the 
Sultan’s consort Tun Senaja? The death of 'Ala u‘d-dir Shah in 
1488 in the prime of life is also mysterious. Did he die at Kampong 
Raja, trill Pagoh, on the Muar river, where his grave Still stands? 
Was he too honest and direct for his scheming Temenggong? This 
energetic forceful ruler who at night, like Harun a’r-Rashid, would 
patrol the streets of his capital in disguise, himself cut down 
robbers, and nest morning humiliate his clever brother-in-law, 
Temenggong Mutahir, head of the police, by showing up the 
inefficiency of his department? d’Albuquerque gives an epitome 
of his reign. He was so wealthy that his fortune was estimated 
at 140 quintab of gold. Seeing that he was so rich, he decided 
to go to Mecca and prepared numerous junks for the voyage. 
He had determined that the kings of those pepper stales, Kampar 
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and Indragtri, should accompany him. For as they were disposed 
to rebel, lie kept them at his court and would not let them go 
home. About to leave for Mecca, he died of poison su[^nified to 
have been administered at the instigatioti of the kings of Pahang 
and Indragiri. In his reign Malacca became so famous that it 
had 40,000 inhabitants, including all the races in the world. 

On the death of 'Ala'u’d-din, d'Albuquerque tells us, there 
were great dissensions in the kingdom. Hb mother and the rulers 
of Pahang and Kampar favoured the rightful heir, Munawar Shah, 
for the throne. But rich and powerful his “ uncle the Bendahara " 
(as d'Albuquerque prematurely describes the still Temenggong 
Tun Mulahir) secured the election of a far j'cunger brother, 
Mahmud, child of Tun Senaja his sister and arranged for envoys 
from China to “invest" him. Of this partly Tamil ruler, most 
tragic of Malacca’s Sultans, time has left nn adequate portrait. 
The Portuguese had no liking for one who imprisoned Ruy d’.Araujo 
and his men, d'Albuquerque declares Mahmud was vain and 
proud and mocked at his father'^s intended pilgrimage, saying that 
Malacca was the real Mecca, an innocent remark out of keeping 
with his later theological studies. The author of the Malay Annuls 
has even revised (p, 73 infra) his chronicles to concoct further 
details to the discredit of the ingrate who had his own maternal 
uncle, that author's ancestor, Tun Mutahir, executed—for treason. 

According to the Malay AnnaU his grandmother would have 
smothered the little wretch when he was ill, had not his granduncle 
Tun Perak and the Admiral Hang Tuah guarded him day and 
night. Soon, faithless to his royal consort and cousin, a daughter 
of Sultan Mahmud of Phhang, the young spark began to run loose 
among the wives of hU chiefs, and be surrounded himself with 
favorites, who failed to respect his dignity. Tun Perak, the grand 
old man of Malacca, now (ca. 149S) died, to be succeeded as 
Bendahara by his brother Ttia Puteh, an old fellow who organised 
successful campaigns against Manjong on behalf of its neighbour 
Bruas and against Kclanlao, the latter campaign providing Sultan 
Mahmud with a captive princess for wife. Tun Puteh died. The 
Mala>'S would have chosen as Bendahara the Paduka Tuan son 
of the famous Tun Perak, but the boy king obeyed his mother 
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and promol^d her own half-Tamil brother^ Tefneng^gong Tun 
Mulahir. From now till 1510 when he rid himself of Bendaham 
Tun ^[utahir, the Sultan was a mere figure-head. According to 
the Portuguese he took lo opium. He was a student of such 
lUerature as the romances of Anivr Haou^h and IMuhammad 
Hanafiah. He studied religion aud mj^stid^m. Malacca trade had 
already carried Islam as far as Banda and the Moluccas. Mahmud's 
court was thronged with adventurers, bibulous mahouts with Hindu 
names, Afghan bra^wSp Tamil merchants ready to buy their way 
to royal favour. Though the iuHuence of the many Muslim 
missionaries was greatj yet spiritual pride^ ignorance of the hlalay 
language and physical CDwardice made thenn unpopular. There 
was one so proud he would not open his door to the Sultan till 
he came on foot and unaccompanied. There was another so craven 
that when in ISll he was taken into battle against the Portuguese , 
he dung to the howdah and cried, '"This is no place lo ponder 
the Unity of God. Let us go back.” 

Meanwhile the fame of ^Malacca grew* It beat off Siamese 
attacks by laud and sea and helped Pahang to resist an attack 
by Siam's vassal Ligor. Patani and Kedah (Musliui since 1474) 
acknowledged themselves vassab. In ISOS following its traditional 
policy^ Malacca sent an envoy , a Tuan Hajl " to China to 
cultivate trade relations, d'Albuquerque credits Sullan Mahmud 
with having repudiated Malacca's vassalage to Siam and Java and 
declared himself vassal of the Emperor of China, this policy leading 
to the wars with Siam. 

Then on I August 1509 into Malacca harbour sailed the first 
European fleet whose keels had ever cleav^ ^lalayan waters. 
The admiral was a Portuguese^ Diogo Lopez de Sequel ra. He 
asked leave to send one of his officers, Tetseira, ashore to deliver 
presents and a letter from King Emanuel. " All the Malays 
crowded round in wonder j asking^ ^ .Are these while Bensatis? ^ 
There were dozens of Malacca people round everj^ Portuguese: 
some pulled their beards and patted their heads, others seized iheir 
hats or dasped their hands. The Portuguese captain went to 
interview Bendahara Tun Mutabirp who gave the capLain's little 
son a Malay costume. The captain presented the Bendahara with 
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a gold chain and fimng it over hi5 sacred head. The chief's 
followers were angry but their master stayed themp remarking, 
"Take no nolkel For he Is a person of no manners.''' The 
author of the Malay Anmh, for whom members of the Bendahara 
family could do no wrongs blames only the Sultan for whal followed. 
Probably the Portuguese would have seized Malacca tn any e%^ent 
but it is clear to unbiassed minds that Bendahara Tun Mutahlr 
with his greed, his arrogance and his regard lor traders of his 
father's race listened to the Moors who dreaded trespassers on their 
monopoly, and listening he decided not to welcome competition 
but In play a waiting game. The local Gujeralis preached a holy 
war against the Infidel^ who came to contest their trade. Finally 
the Sukan or more probably Tun Mutahir is said to have plotted 
to capture the Portuguese fleet, while de Seqtieira and his 
companions were being entertained at a banquet on shore. A 
Javanese womans who bad a lover among the Portuguese sailors, 
swam off by night and told of the plot. Thereupon the Bendahara 
seized Ruy de Araujo and some twenty Portuguese who were nn- 
armed collecting cargo. Unable to achieve their release, de Sequelra 
burnt two of hh ships for want ol crews and sailed back to 
Portugal. 


According to the Commettiarieis of d'Albuquerque, hearing of 
the capture of Goa on 25 Noveinber the Bendahara with 

his accustomed dissimulation and subtlety '' provisioned Malacca 
and telling Ruy de .Araujo and the other eighteen Portuguese 
captives, who were still alive, nothing of the news from Goa, he 
informed them that he desired to be on friendly terms with Portugal 
and would severely punish the GujeratLs and Javanese who had 
been responsible lor the uprising against de Sequeira. On the 
advice of Nlnachatu^ a Hindu resident in Malacca, he even released 
the Portuguese and furnished them with a house and Cambayan 
sluffSj loot from de Sequeira^s merchandisej to sell for their support, 
fn other ways he was less tactful and more arrogant than ever. 
Though the Sultan had lost hb Pahang wife and though It had 
been the custom for generalioits for Malaccans prime ministefs 
to give their daughters in marriage to their masters, the Bendahara 
married a comely daughter^ Tun Fatlmali, to a cousin Tun ".All 
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and invited the Sultan to the wedding. This^ according to the 
author of the Mu/ay Annals, was the straw tliat made the Sulun 
turn on his prime minister. We arc asked to believe that ilahmud 
Shah, the rai faui^ant^ had always been a cruel tyrant. Had he 
not slain Sri Bija 'diraJa, hero of his father's Aru war^ because 
the old warrior was suspected of disapproving of his succession to 
the throne? Had he not instigated the murder of Raja ZainaJ- 
^^bldin, his own half brother, of blood royal on both sides^ because 
Zainal-'Abidiu enfeoffed himself to popularity? Yet for both iheae 
executions the Sultan must have had full approval of the Bendaham^ 
anxious as himself to have no rival house near the throne. But 
daily the beaKng of the Bendahara^ Uncle Mutahir^ became more 
exasperating, A handsome and conceited fop^ he would go down¬ 
stairs only to greet the Sultan or his heir^ would rise from his 
seat only to greet the Sultan of Pahang, and made petty rulers 
like the then Sultan of Kedah truckle to him and dine on his 
leavings. To local traders he was overbearing; lo foreign merchants 
ail the more ingratiating because he was open to illegal gratifi¬ 
cations. One day Raja Mudeliar ” the richest Tamil trader in 
Malacca presumed to accost the Bendahara in the Sultan's presence 
and was rudely snubbed. Sued by another trader Naina Sura 
Dewana, he learnt that the Hcndahara had recei%^ed a large bribe 
from the plaintiff and was going to compass his death. Terrified 
Raja ^fudeliar bribed the Laksamana, Khoja Hasan, an enemy 
of Tun Mulahtr^ to tell the Sultan that the Bendahara^ son of 
a traitor, w^as plotting to seize the throne. Was not tho Bendahara's 
comely daughter^ Tun FatJmah, daunting royal yellow in the arms 
of a commoner husband? The story came, as the Malay Annals 
say in an inept figure of speech^ like the offer of a pillow to 
a sleepy man rather it came like a red rag to a harassed bulL 
The Sultan had on his side not only the whole of the Malay branch 
of the Bendahara family^ the descendants of Tun Perak: he had 
also the Malacca Moors who had been victims of the greed and 
corruption of one who like them was the descendant of Indian 
tradesmen^ The whole of the Tamil branch of the Bendahara 
family was exterminated except one boy Tun Ham^a. The tale 
of an attempt by the Bendahara to seize the throne is corroborated 
by the Portuguese, At Pedir d^41buquerq^e met eight of de 
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Sequeira's companions who had escaped from Malacca. They told 
him how the prime mover against de Sequeira had been a Moot 
Noadabegca (? Naina Mudeliar) who, having connived wilh the 
Betidahara to seize the kingdom, had fled to Pasai, when the plot 
was discovered and the Bendahara slain* I'he decision lo execute 
the Bendahara and his family must have tome less from a Sultan 
who, in d'Albuquerque's words^ lived the retired hie of a monk 
than from the ilalay chiefs who cmdd no longer endure the 
arrogant Jawi pekan. Mahmud married Tun Falimahp whose 
husband vras among the slain, and he appointed Tun PeraJt'a son, 
the old Paduka Tuan, to be Eendaliara in place oE Uncle ^lutahir 
whom ** God had invited to His Presence.” He, also^ confiscated 
his uncle^s fortune. For a shori while Mahnmd Shah stood on 
the pinnacle of his fortune and Malacca at the zenith of her 
magnificence, hlajapahit had declined and was fated (some time 
between 15U and 1522) to fall before the attacks of the MusUxn 
princes on the coasts of Java; — Majapahit which had destroyed 
Sri Vijaya the greatest centre of trade in the archipelago* The 
place of Sri Vijaya had been taken by Malayu or Jambi^ but tbe 
destiny of Jambi lay not on the sea but inland over the ?^Iinangkabau 
kingdom. So the Inlematiuna] trade of Sri Vijaya had passed to 
Malacca, which with the growth of Islam seemed fated now to 
be a leader among the Muslim powers of the Far East. Duarte 
Barbosa, btolher-in-law and perhaps cousin of Magellan, who served 
the Portuguese government in the east from 1500 to 1517| thus 
describes the trade of a city that lay nn waters so smooth its 
white invaders were to tenn them the Ladies"^ Sea:^ — 


“ Here dwell up to now great wholesale merchants of every 
kind, both Moors and Heathen, many of them from Charamandel, 
men of great estates and owning many great ships which they call 
fun^&s. They trade everywhere in goods of aJI kinds. Number? 
of ships also come hither to take cargoes of sngar^ ^^ery fine four- 
masted ships; they bring great store of silk, very fine raw $j|t^ 
porcelain in abundance, damasks, brocades, coloured satins, musk^ 
rhubarb, sewing silk in various colours, (much iron), saltpetre^ 
great store of fine silverj pearb in abundance, sorted seed-pearls^ 
gilded coffers, fans, and many other baubles; and all this they 
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sell at good prices to the dealers of the countryj and in exchange 
therefor they take away pepper^ incerise, Cambay cloths dyed in 
grain;, saffron^ cora! shaped and strung^ and ready for shaping^ 
printed and while cotlon cloths which come from Bengnla^ vermilion^ 
quicksilver, opium^ and olher goods and drugs of Cambaya and 
one unknown lo us which ihey call c^cho and another which they 
call pHcho mfingtctim, that is gall-nuts brought inland from ihe 
Levante lo Cambaya by way of Meca^ which are much prized in 
China and Jaoa. From ihe Kingdom of Jaoa also come the great 
junco ships (with four masts) to the city of Malacca, which 
differ much from ihe fashion of ours^ being built of very thick 
timber^ so that w^hen they are old a new planking can be laid 
over the former (so that there are three or four layers of planks 
one over the other), and so they remain very strong. The cables 
and all the shrouds of these ships are made of canes (rattans) 
which grow in the country'. In these ships the JaoS bring hither 
great store of rice, beef, sheep, swine, deer, salt meat, fowls, 
garlic and onions, and also bring for sale many w^eapons, spears, 
daggers, short swords ah finely worked and damascened on fine 
steel (also cubebs and a yellow dye called cazuha (Spanish, 
CGZuftha), and many other small articles and gold whidi is found 
in the said Kingdom of Jaoa. 

These Jaos who live by sailing the seas take with them their 
wives and children and bomes and families; they have no other 
houses of their own nor do they ever go ashore save for their 
traffic, and there in those ships they are bom and there they die* 

“Thst folk, then, selling their goods, as I have already said, 
in Malacca at good prices take away in return cloths of Paleacate 
and Mailapur and others which come from Cambaya, opium, rose- 
water^ vermilionj great store of grains for dyeing, raw silk^ saltpetre, 
iron^ ^dcho and puckt^ (which are Cambaya drugs) ail of which is 
much valued in Jaoa* Froni this city of Malacca ships sail also 
to the Isles of Maluco there to take in cargoes of cloves^ taking 
thhher for sale much Cambaya cloth, cotton and sflk of all kinds^ 
other cloths from Paleacate and Bengala, quicksUver, wrought 
copper, bells and basins, and a Chinese coin (like a bagattm& with 
a hole in ihe middie), pepper, porcelain, garlic, onions, and other 
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Cambaya goods of divers kinds. Thus they sail from this dty 
of Malacca to all the islands in the whole of this sea^ and to 
Timor whence they bring the whole of the while sanders-wood^ which 
is greatly esLeemed among the Moors and is w'orth miicb; and 
thither they lake iron, ases^ knives, cutlasses, swords^ doih^ from 
Paleacale (and Cambaya)^ copper, quicksilver, vermiJIon, tin, lead, 
great store of Cambaya beads in exchange wherefor they take away, 
as well as the senders-wood, honey, wax and slaves. These ships 
also sail from ^fatacca to the islands which they call Bandan to 
get cargoes of nutmegs and mace, taking thither for sale Cambaya 
goods. They also go to the Island of Camaira, whence they bring 
pepper, silk, raw silk, benzoin (great store) and gold, and to 
other islands biinging Lhence camphor and aloes-wotid; they go to 
Tanacary, Peeguu, Bengala, PaLeacatej Charamandel, Malabar and 
Cambaya, so much so that this city of Mabcca is the richest seaport 
with the greatest number of wholesale merchants and abundance of 
shipping and trade that can be found in the whole world. Gold 
comes thither in such abundance that the leading merchants dealing 
in it do not value their estates nor keep their accounts except 
in haharts of gold, which bahares are four qumiah each. There 
Is a certain merchant there who alone wdi discharge three or four 
ships laden with every kind of valuable goods and redade them 
alone from his own stock. They deal also in victuals of various 
kinds, and all 15 well paid for and packed, fn this city are many 
foreigners of various lands, who Live there and are bom In the 
country'' these as I say are Moors with Lheir own distinct language 
and are called Maiai&s, They are well set-up men and go bare 
from the waist up but are dad in cotton garments below^ They^ 
the most distinguished among them, wear short coats which come 

half way down their thighs, of silk, cloth—In grain or brocade_and 

over this they vrear girdles; at their waists they carry daggers in 
damascene-work which they call cru^^ Their women are tawmy 
coloured, clad in very fine silk garments and short shirts (decorated 
with gold and jewels). They are very comely, always wdl-attired, 
and have very hue hair. 

These Malaios hold the Akoram of ]\rafainede in great 
veneration, they have their mosques; they bury theb: dead; their 
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sons are their heirs; they live in large houses outside the city 
with many orchards^ gardens and tanks, where they lead a pleasant 
life. They have separate houses for their trade within the city; 
they possess many slaves with wives and children who live apart 
and obey all their orders. They are polished and wcUbredp fond 
of missiCp and given to love. There are here also merchants 
of Charamandel who are very corpulent with big bellies^ they go 
bare above the waist, and wear cotton clothes below*” 

It was reserved for d'Albuquerque to carry laudation even to 
higher flights:—* 1 verily believe, if there were another world and 
a navigable route other than that we know, yet would all resort 
to Malacca for in her they would find every different sort of drugs 
and spices which can be mentioned in the worldBut soon the 
Sultan and his chiefs were to look upon their harbour and its 
ships and its nierchandise no more. For their port and their 
possessions the great d'Albuquerque was to take from them for 
ever, so that today of all their glory nothing survives except a few 
grave-stones and a golddiilaid dragon creese of Sultan MnzaiTar 
Shah. 


IV 

THE PORTUGUESE PERIOD, 

i, 

D’ALBUQUERQUE AT MALACCA. 

Portugal’s expansion overseas was a natural dri'elopment and 
extension of the long struggle that had freed her from Moorish 
domination. From liberation to expansion, from tberia to .Africa, 
was a short step, which Castile ton was to take in similar circum¬ 
stances after the fall of Granada, On a wider view the Portuguese 
(and later Spanish) effort was the last of the Crusades, a further 
effort to attack Islam in Bank and rear and so carry out the 
notion that had haunted F.uropean statesmen since the failure of 
the frontal attack in Syria. Her armadas were not designed to 
attack the great galleys of Genoa and Venice or to challenge 
Christian trade in the Mediterranean. .As it developed, the Portu¬ 
guese Beet was a sailing Atlantic fleet. As early as 1341 Portugal 
had sent an expedition to the Canaries and the bepntiiag of the 
next cenluty saw her sailors voyaging down the .African coast. 
In 1488 Bartolomeu Dias doubled the Cape, in 1498 Vasco da 
Gama landed at Calicut, pioneer of the sea route to India. By 
the capture of Goa on 2S November, 1510, the great .ABonso 
d’Albuquerque secured a fortified base enabling Portugal to venture 
further east to wrest from Muslim powers the trade of the Spice 
Islands and the trade with China. For this trade Diogo de Sequelra 
had visited Malacca in 1509. 

Early in IS 10 Diogo Mendez de V’ascnncelos was sent from 
Portugal, instructed to avenge Malacca's treatment of de SequeLra, 
but his fleet was diverted to Goa. .After the capture of Goa, he 
asked leave of d’Albuquerque to sail east on his mission, saying 
that his ofheets would murder him if he did not go. But by 
the hands of a friendly Moor ‘Ahdu’llahj d’Albuquerque had received 
a letter from the captive Ruy d'.Araujo at Malacca, begging to 
be resctied from a cruel captivity and adding that d’.Albuquerque 
should bring the largest fleet possible and inform the Malay 
Bendahara that he was not minded for war if the Sultan would 
surrender his Portuguese prisoners and put himself under the orders 
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of the King of Portugal, d'.Albuquerque, therefore, quoted this 
letter and told Diogo Mendez that commerce with ilaiacca could 
not be effected by “four rotten ships and two rusty swords.” 
With that spirit of insuborditialion that characleriaed the Portuguese 
and sapped their strength, Dingo Mendez persisted in hoisting sail, 
whereupon d’Albuquerque sent two galiej-s after him that fired and 
disabled his ship’s mainsail and took him prisoner to be sent home 
to Portugal in disgrace. 

As soon as he dared leave Goa, on 2 May, I Ml d’Albuquerque 
sailed from Cochin for Malacca with ships, 800 Portuguese 
and 600 Indian troops. On the way he captured a Gujcrali vessel 
and forced her pilot to guide his fleet to Pedir on the Sumatran 
coast, where he found eight Portuguese, who had escaped from 
durance at Malacca and told him how the chief enemy of de 
Sequeira, a Moor Noadabegea, had fled from Malacca and was 
now with the king of the neighbouriiig Sumalran State, I’asai, 
d’Albuquerque sailed to Pasai and demanded the surrender of 
Naodabegea, but the king, who had suggested to the Indian to make 
his peace with Malacca by reporting the coming of d’Albuquerque, 
declared that he had no news of him. Sailing on, the Portuguese 
caught sight of a swift Malay vessel, which they engaged, Aires 
Pereira dispatching the captain who though halMead from sword- 
cuts did not bleed until an amulet of bone, set in gold, was 
remo'ved from his arm: the Moors said he was Xaodabegca. Then 
two large junks were sighted and chased; one from Coromandel 
struck at once, but the other, from Java, only after a desperate 
encounter, as it proved to be carrying the king of Pasai, who was 
going to beg his relative the king of Java help him quell a rebellion. 
.As Pasai was a celebrated pepper market, d’Albuquerque begged 
the king’s pardon very earnestly and promised to reinstate him 
on his return voyage. The king in gratitude remained with the 
Portuguese fleet. Close to Malacca another very rich junk, bound 
for Siam, was taken, and the Ifoors aboard her told d'Albuquerque 
that Ruy d’Araujo was alive and that Sultan Mahmud knew of 
his approach. Many other prizes would have fallen to the 
Portuguese but d'.Albuquerque, ansious not to destroy the commerce 
of Malacca, gave them ja/e-condufts/ 
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It was evening when the Portugese fleet decked with flags 
reached the harbour of Malacca and to the sound of tnimpets and 
all their artillery cast anchor, Sultan Mahmud sent a Moor to 
enquire whether it was to be peace or war, and to carry the tidings 
that he had executed the Bendahara for complicity in the rising 
against dc Sequeira, d'Albuquerque, dissembling, asked for the 
surrender of the captive Portuguese and for indemnity for de 
Sequeira's tosses, to be paid out of the Bendahara's estate, The 
Sultan demanded that they should first make peace, d’Albuquerque 
reiterated his terms and threatened war. The Sultan erected 
stockades and made a show of his fleet of river-boats, while in the 
city the Moors, “Turks, Guzerates, Rumes and Coracones " bribed 
the Malay chiefs and told the king that d'Albuquerque would 
never dare to attack and must depart with the monsoon. Buy 
de Araujo sent word that the Shahbandar of the Gujeratis had 
begged the Sultan not to conclude peace, as trade meant keen 
competition even when all engaged were of one nation, and trade 
was clearly impossible, when the competitors were Moors and 
Portuguese Christians. Moreover d'Albuquerque heard that it was 
not the attack on de Sequeira’s men unarmed and under safe-guard 
in the city that had led to the execution of the Bendahara but 
that chief’s attempt to stir up a revolution. He heard further that 
the Sultan himseif had ordered the Portuguese to be put to the 
• torture to compel them to accept Islam. Of these two pieces of 
news d’Albuquerque informed Mahmud, privily sending a message 
to Ruy de Araujo that, whatever the consequences to the prisoners, 
he could not further delay the attack. Ruy de Araujo rqiiied 
that he was ready to die for God and his king; the Gujeratis 
were working day and night at the fortifications and the attack 
should be swift. d’Albuquerque sent an ultimatum, saying it was 
of no consequence if his ships waited one year or ten in that 
harbour, but that unless the Portuguese prisoners were delivered 
and compensation paid, the Sultan would soon lose his estate. 
Mahmud replied that he had not delivered the prisoners because 
he was having dothes made for them, and he asked d’Albuquerque 
to withdraw bis ships from the front of the fort. d’Aihuquerque 
withdrew his small vessels only and waited six days. After that 
he burnt some bouses on the shore and all the ships in the port 
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except only five Chinese junks and those which came from ports 
to the east of the Cape of Comorin, if they belonged to 
At last the Sultan telurned the prisoners and agreed to grant a 
site for a fortress and to pay for everything that had been taken 
from de Sequeira. d".\lbuquerqne waived other conditions but 
now communications from the shore ceased. Some days later 
d^Albuqnerque saw the Malay stockades bedecked with flags and 
gave orders for an attack with armed boats and two l^arges with 
heavy' bombards, in order to discover how many of the enemy 
rallied at the alarm, where their artillery^ was stationed and how 
they planned their defence. The Chinese offered the services of 
their crews and their five junks, declaring that beside the ^falays 
the city contained more than 20,000 fighting men, Javanese, 
Persians and Saracens, 20 war-elephants and plenty of artillery 
and arms* moreover it was stocked with food supplies from Java, 
The Chinese doubted if it could be taken except by starvation. 
d’Albuquerque borrowed the barques of their junks for disembarking 
his men and sent a galley from which the Chinese could see how 
Portuguese fought. 

Devoted to the Apostle James^. d^Alhuquerque delayed still 
further in order to sUrt the attack on that Saint's day. Ruy de 
Araujo advised that they must first take the bridge over the river 
and so split ihe enemyforces, d'Albuquerque agreed and ordered 
half his forces to disembark south on the side of the mosque, 
while he led the other half ashore on the north or dty side. Two 
hours before dawn a trumpet sounded and captains and men-at-arms 
assembled on d'.Albuquerque’s ship for confession. As moming 
broke, the attack on the bridge began. As soon as the first fury 
of the Malay artillery was spent, the trumpets blew and with the 
war-cry St. James " the Portuguese fell upon the stockades of 
the bridge, while an "infinite number of Moors” rushed up with 
bows and arrows, blow-pipes and lances and shields, and for a 
gochd space of time fought very bravely but were forced back, until 
the Sultan and his sou mounted on war-elephants drove them once 
more to the stockades they had deserted. The mosque was captured 
and the bridge-head. Many Portuguese wm vraunded and some 
died of poisoned arrows. 700 Javanese coming under th« Tuan 
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BandriT to fall on the Portuguese rear were put to flight before 
they could reach the stockades. Some were killed, while others 
jumped into the sea only to be slaughtered by Portuguese in boats. 
Established in the stockades, D. Joan de Lima and his company 
pursued the Sultan’s son, Ahmad, as he was retiring up the hill, 
and when Ahmad faced them, pricked ihe war elephants Asith their 
lances so that they turned tail and charged through the Malay 
ranks. JTortally wounded, Ahmad’s elephant killffd his mahout, 
while Ahmad wounded in the hand leapt down and escaped in the 
press, d'Albuquerque now erected palisades to protect the forces 
attacking the bridge and ordered that, as semn n$ a breeze blew 
from the sea, the city and the king's houses near the mosque 
should be fired- A great pari of the city, a large store of merchan¬ 
dise and other things of price were burnt. It was now 2 p.m. and 
the Portuguese had not eaten anything and were suffering from 
the great heat. In vain d'Albuquerquc hoped to get the palisades 
finished. When the sun had gone down, he drew off his men m 
boats under the fire of large malch-lncUs, arrows and blow-pipes but 
cairy^ing fifty large bombards £ captured from the bridge stockades) 
and their wounded, about seventy in numberp Of those struck by 
poisoned arrows^ only one, Fertiilo Gomez de Lemos, lived, and he 
was burnt with a red-hot iron directly he was struck. The MuMy 
Annais say that, as the Portuguese retired, the Sultan's son Ahmad 
on his elephant remained on the bridge, tudifferEnl to the fire of 
the Portuguese, while an Arab, his religious teacher, clung to the 
howdah and begged him to go back, crying that it was no place 
to think of the Lnity of God, 

The Malays now repaired the stockades on the bridge and 
mounted double the quantity of artillery which however had not 
the range of Portuguese tannon. The bridge was divided into 
sections with stout palisades and two more palisades were mounted 
with guns to command the approaches to Ihe bridge from city 
and mosque. The prindpal mercenaries, the Javanese, received 
arrears of pay and three months" pay in advance as well, in spite 
of which their headman Utimutiraja, a very rich trader with five 
or sis thousand slaves, sent a present of sandalwood to d' Albuquerque 
and promised him secret support. Scared of the sack of the dty, 
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the foreign merchant$ now urged the Sultan to make peace but 
were chidden for their pains. Meanwhile d'Albuquerque armed a 
very tall junk that would overtower the bridge^ and roofed it against 
rain-storms. For nine days the junk stuck on a sand bank and 
though the Malays sent down barges of firewood^ pitch and oil on 
the falling tide to set the junk on fire, the Portuguese protected 
It with bowsprits and harpoons hung with iron chains. Many of 
the captains held that the city had been punished enough and were 
riouhtful if it could he captured; but a>nvinced that if the Malacca 
irade were taken from the hands of the Mcmni Cairo and Meca 
are entirely ruined and to Venice will no spiceries be conveyed 
except that which her merchants go and buy in Portugal,^' Affooso 
d’Albuquerque determined in his invincible mind to lake the city 
and build a fortress therein. Unlike his rival Francisco dAlmeida 
and some of hh captainsj he was no believer in sea power^ un¬ 
supported by fortified stations. 

Two hours l>cfore dawn on Friday 10 August^ the day of the 
blessed martyr St. Lawrence^ the captains and their men, having 
recei\'cd absolution, set out for the dty on the high spring tide. 
The junk looked like a tower, with its loop-holed bulwarks and 
artillery^ while on the main-mast was a round-top stored with Harts, 
fireballs and stones. A cross-bow shot from the bridge, Antonio 
dAbreu captain of the junk had some teeth and a bit of his tnngue 
carried away by a bullet from a large matchlock and had to be 
relieved more by force than by his own wish." MTiite the 
junt was being grappled to the bridge^ two boats with heavy guns 
(whose range was too short for effective fire from the roadsj took 
up positions on both sides of the bay, to protect wiih their fire 
the flanks of the Portuguese, dAlbuquerque with all his remaining 
force landed on the north or city side of the river* Carrying ihe 
palisade ihat protected the landing place he had two nr three men 
killed w'hile some eighty were hard hit. Next he ordered one 
company to seijK the mosque and another the barricade that blocked 
the main street. Already Antonio dAbreu in the junk had cleared 
the bridge of the enemy^ who retreated to palisades between it 
and the mosque* These palisades, enfiladed by guns from the 
boats, were soon captured, their defenders fleeing to the mosque. 
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where was the Sullen, or (as Malay ehronidcs say, with inore 
probability) the Sultanas son Ahmad with war elephants and 3^000 
men mostly shieldsmenn Before the PortuRuese arrived, the mosque 
was e vacua Led With forc^ tew few to divide and pursue the 
Sultan^ d'Albuquerque was con lent to hold the bridge, the mf>sque 
and the palisades he had carried, until the hndge had been fortified 
with barrels of sand dug by his men under protection of the 
guns of boats that passed under the bridge and were posted at 
either bridgehead. Barrels, mattocks, shovels and ropes had been 
brought in the junk, and in a short while two very strong barricades 
were built and mounted with guns. Also, as the sun was very 
strong, the bridge and the junk were covered with palmdeaf 
awnings. Meanwhile as ihe Portuguese guarding the palisades on 
the dty side were annoyed by the fire of homhards from the 
house^topSj Caspar de Paiva, Antonio d'Ahreu and other captains 
started to clear the streets with orders not to give quarter tn any one, 
man, woman or child^ An inconceivable number were butchered, 
and the barricades were completed without further inconvenience. 
That night d^A1buquerque spent on the bridge, having first visited 
the Portuguese wounded in the jimk, none of whom died. The 
only deaths were due to poisoned arrows. All through the night 
the gun-boats bombarded the city but it was needless. The great 
port was conquered. 


For ten dajrs the Moors hid themselves, a few bsing their 
lives as they crept out to look for food in the city. The first 
to come and ask fnr mercy were the Peguaos (or Burmese), who 
were kindly received and allowed to depart with all their property. 
So, too„ Hindu merchants, who came from Cape Comorin to the 
eastwards and had no ships, were given free e^rtatton for their 
waris, wherefore they soon restarted their trade from India to 
Malacca. WTien all danger was past, d'Albuquerque gave leave to 
sack the dt>, waming his men nol to touch the hous^ of Ninachatu, 
the Hindu who had befriended Ruy de Araujo. 3,000 pieces of 
artillery, 2,000 of them bronze, were taken; lor the gun founders 
in Malacca were as good as thp$e lu Germany.^’ The spoil wa$ 
divided among captains and men, d’Albuquerque keeping for himself 
only the bracelet of Noadabegea and for his own tomb six large 
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bronze lions from the sepulchres of Malacca's kings, while for 
King Manuel and Queen Maria he reserved jewellery and the 
brocaded howdahs and gold*plated palanquins of Sultan Mahmud, 
some women skilled in embroidery and many young giris and 
youths of noble family—all destined to be lost in the wreck of 
the Ftor de in Afar off Aru on the Sumatran coast, Meanwhile 
Sultan Mahmud stayed a day’s journey from Malacca, hoping for 
reinforcements from Lingga and expecting d'Albuquerque to loot 
the city and depart. Hut after ten days, hearing of the building 
of a wooden fort, he retreated further away, while his son at 
Pagoh built a stockade at Bentayan on the Muar estuary and barred 
the river. To deal with this menace, d'Albuquerque sent 400 
Portuguese, 600 Javanese and 300 Peguans. The prince could make 
no resistance and fled, leaving behind him gilt and painted palan- 
quins, and seven elephants with their howdahs. 

The Sultan and his son having crossed overland to Pahang, 
d'Albuquerque ordered the Javanese to scour the oountty-side for 
fugitive Malays who might be set in chains to build the fortress. 
1,500 slaves he treated as the chattels of King Manuel, Just as 
they had been of the Sultan, ordering that when working at the 
fortress they should be given wages and provisions but at other 
times should labour for their own living. 

Although Ruy de Araujo never expected to find enough stone 
for the fortress, yet so great a quantity of stone and masonry 
was discovered “ in some ancient sepulchres of by-gone kings, which 
were situated cm the land beneath the surface of the ground, and 
in the mosques that were thrown down, that two fortresses might 
well have been constructed.’^ The foundations were dug as deep 
as a war lance. Inside there were already two welis of drinking 
water. There was a tall keep as a defence against the hill which 
commanded the fort, the site being chosen because ships could 
come alongside with reinforcements. The fort stood on the sea¬ 
shore to the south-east of the river where Sultan Alahmud had 
built hb palace. “ After the fortress was bnbhed *' d'Eredia 
remarks, “and stood complete with its artillery' and garrison of 
soldiers, it created among the Malayos a feeling of intense dread 
and astonishment which lasted permanently to the great credit and 
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honour of the Crown of Portiigah” d^Mbnquerque prepared a 
slab inscribed with the names of hb prindpal oflicers but a^ they 
fell out over the order of graven prccedencei be turned its face 
inwards over a gateway and on the reverse cut the te:tt Ijipidem 
r€prodav€ruHt cdipcantes^ ” The stone which the builders 
rejected.” Being very much devoted to Our Lady he built on the 
hill a churchp still standing though known today as St. Paul’s but 
then called Our Lady of the Annunciation. 

.\dvised by Kinachatu that the want of a currency caused 
great inconvenience and anxious to withdraw the hlalay coinage^ 
which was mainly of tin, d'Albtiquerque after consulting the principal 
men and merchants decided to mint three values of tin money, 
one of silver (from Siam), one of gold (from Pahang and 
Mtnangkabau). To notify the change of curTency there was a 
procession of elephants, one carrying the flag of the Xing of Portugal, 
one a Moor who cried the proclanTation, and one a Portuguese 
and Ninachatu’s son who both scattered the new coins among the 
people. The Peguans now reminded d'Albuquerque of his promise 
to let them sail home and were allowed to go^ but one of the 
50X13 of the pilot was so interested in the erection of the fortress 
that he stayed behind with tOO Peguans to work at it. 

When the fort was of such a height that it could be defended, 
news reached d'Albuquerque that Ulimutiraja (or Timuta Raja), 
headman of the Javanese and a self-made man about 80 or OO 
years of age, had written to the ex-Sultan telling him of the 
smallness of the Portuguese garrison and offering to help in any 
Malay attack for the recovery of Malacca. He obstructed the 
circulation of the new Portuguese currency in the Javanese quarter, 
L^peh, His followers were robbing Moors who had returned to the 
town under Portuguese safeguards, and he himself w'as seiring for 
his own use slaves and properties of the Sultan and the Jtfalay 
chiefs. Finally he bought up all the imported rice and tried to 
secure a monopoly. These misdernesinours were due to the 
favour d'Albuquerque showed to Hindus as compared with Muslims. 
d'AIhuquerque arranged for a meeting of the prindpal inhabitants 
at the fortress, amoug them UUmutiraja, who was then and there 
arrested and along with his son, son-in-law and grandson sentenced 
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to be behead&d on a lofiy scaffold in the midst of the square, 
where the bodies were left from momirg until evening. The widow 
having in vain tried to bribe d'Albuquerque to spare her husband 
now induced one Patih Kadir to lake revenge on the Hindus who 
had denounced him, but d’Albuquerque put the Javanese forces 
to the sword in the public streets. Taking the widow oi Utimuti- 
raja and all the properly he could remove, Patih Kadir escaped 
inland, burning all the country houses of Hindus and maintaining 
a rebellion for ten or twelve days, after which he asked for and 
got pardon and was ^ven the post of headman which Ltimutiraja 
had enjoyed, though he soon lost it by his treachery-. 

During the attack on ^^alacca, d’.Mhuquerque had sent an envoy 
to Siam by the departing Chinese Junks. This envoy now returned 
with protestations of friendship for the Portnguese, and d Albuquerque 
sent back a Siamese ambassador, who had accompanied the 
envoy, with rich presents for the Lord of the While Elephant and 
an expression of hope that Siam would trade with Malaccat The 
Sultan of Kampar, son-in-law of Mahmud of Malacca, came with 
ten vessels to Muar and sent presenls to d'Albuquerque with a 
request to become a vassal of the King of Portugal. The king of 
Java, who had hated the king of Slalacca for his tyranny towards 
Javanee traders, sent a dozen long lances, a picture of himself 
guing to battle with his war elephants, a gomefflH set with live 
players, two very large bdls and an offer of men and supplies: in 
return d'Albuquerque sent him one of the elephants he had captured. 
At the same time some Minangkabaus, who were then Hindus, came 
to exchange gold for Indian cloths. In November d’Albuquerque 
sent three ships under j^ntoalo d’Abreu to explore the Spice I.slands, 
with instructions to molest no ships of Moors or Hindus on the 
voyage but to give presents to the kings and chiefs of all the countries 
they visited. The loot taken from ships on his voyage to Malacca 
d’Albuquerque sent to Pasai to exchange for pepper for the Chinese 
market. In a very short lime there was a brisk trade at Malacca. 

The fort completed, d’Albuquerque assembled all the officers 
of his fleet and telling them he must depart for Goa with the 
monsoon debated the form of government advisable for Malacca, 
and the size of the garrison, and what ammunition and ships should 
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be left there. It was decided to have a Captain of the Fort with 
a Captain of the Fleet as his second in command. For his great 
services Rtiy de Araujo was made Factor and overseer of the 
fortress and decider of disputes between native headmen. Ninachatu 
was appointed headman of the Hindus, a Kathi of the ftloors, 
Regunecerage head of the Javanese at Upeh, and Tuan Calascar 
head of those elsewhere. The native merchants could not under¬ 
stand how d Albuquerque could leave a place so rich and important 
and begged him to stay but he replied he must attend to matters 
at Goa. At the last moment he was detained a day by the secret 
disappearance of the Sultan of Pasai, whom he kept in his house 
treating him with all courtesy. The Sultan could not be found 
and at the end of 15tl d'.Albuquerque sailed away. At the time 
of his shipwreck off .Aru ( the modem Deli in Sumatra), 60 Javanese 
carpenters whom he aias taking with their wives and children to 
the dockyards at Cochin, rose in rebellion, ctmlured the junk on 
which they were passengers and escaped to Pasai, 

iL 

PORTUGAL'S STRUGGLE WITH JAVA, JOHOR 
AXD ACHEH. 

d’Albuquerque had scotched but not killed rebellion and war. 
Palih Kadir now fortified the Javanese quarter and headed a revolt, 
being aided by a fleet brought to the Muar river by Malacca’s 
former .Admiral, the Laksamana Hang Nadim, a hero who was to 
boast of four and thirty wounds got in battle against the InfjdeL 
This attempt to capture Malacca was crushed for the moment b}' 
admiral Perez d'Andrade. But there were too many Javanese in 
hfabcca lightly to submit to Portuguese domination. Upeh, their 
suburb, was full of traders from Majapahit's port Tuban, from 
hlalacca’s rice market Japara and from Sunda, while at Bandar 
Hilir lived the settlers from Grisek, which had eclipsed Tuban 
as a mart for the spices of the Moluccas. In 1509 the rivaliy 
between SuUan Mahmud and Utlmutiraja had been so great that 
the Malays feared to be subjected to Java. Then came the oy^ iit f on 
of Utimutiraja by d’Albuquerque and the defeat of Fatih Kadir 
by d’.Andrade, Ignorant of this defeat, in ISIJ one Patih Unus 
tried to surprise the city, bringing a hundred ships with some 
10,000 men, Javanese from Japara and from Palembang: defeated, 
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Patih UiiiiS sailed home smd beached hb war-^ship as a monument 
of a fight against men he called the bravest in the world, his 
exploit winning him a few year$ later Lhe throne of Demak, 

In July 1514 jorge d'Albuquerque took over the Captaincy of 
the ^lalacca fortress from £liiy de Brilo^ to find that ^4bduHlah^ 
Sultan of Kampar in Sumatra and son-in-law of Mahmud last 
Sultan of Malacca^ having paid his respects to Afonso d^Albuquerque 
in 1511, now tendered his servicis, whereupon a captain was sent 
to Kampar to offer him the post of Eendahara or chief of the 
Moors*—in place* perhaps* of Ninachatu, who deposed for mis¬ 
conduct is said to have immolated himself on a pyre in the puhlic 
square. The Portuguese captain discovered, that, furious over 
^Abdu’lbh's relations with his enemies or suspicious lest ^Abdu'llah 
aimed at gaining the Malacca throne for himself, Suilan Mahmud 
had summoned another son-in-law the ruler of Lingga to his aid 
and had despatdied forces from his new capital at Bintan (Riau) 
with orders to attack Kampar. Kampar was saved by a fleet under 
Jorge Botelho, who carried ^Abdullah back to Malacca where he 
filled his mayoral office with propriety untU traduced covertly by 
the spiteful hlahmud for intended treachery to the Portuguese he 
lost his head on the public scaffold. Many Malays now followed 
the Javanese in leaving a city dangerous for Muslims to inhabitj 
so that deprived of agriculturists and riceslealers and threatened 
always by Mahmud's war-boats the port found itself short of 
provisions and Jorge Botelho, who spoke Malay, was sent to Siak 
to try to get food-supplies from Minangkabau. Reinforcements 
arrived from Malacca at the Sbk estuary just in time to save 
Botelho from an attack by the Malay Laksamana from Riau, but 
his emissaries upcountry were well received and returned accom¬ 
panied by Minangkabau traders bringing provisions* gold and 
aloe-wood. As Botelho had not brought equivalent to exchange 
for the gold, he took the Minangkabaus to Malacca promising them 
safe^onduct for their return. 

In 1516 Jorge d^Albuquerque was relieved by Jorge de Brito 
with instructions from Lisbon which in spite of his predecessor's 
warnings he proceeded to fulfil. All slaves and lands were to be 
divided up among Portuguese and no vessel was to trade in the 
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archipelago without a Portuguese commander. Under hlalay rwle 
slaves had had liberty to earn their own living provided they 
rendered forced service in cose of need. The lands belonged to 
Malays. And it was now useless for any .Asiatic trader to live 
at hfalacca. The new regulations threatened to depopulate the 
place and had to be cancelled, de Brito died and while bis officers 
disputed who should act in his place, the war-boats of Sultan 
Mahmud came to Muar and cut off ilalacca's food supplies. 
Though reinforcements arrived from Goa and China, the want of 
food-stuffs afflicted the Portuguese with sickness, and having 
quietened their suspicions by an offer of peace, the Malays attacked 
Malacca by land and sea and were with difficulty repulsed. Soon 
afterwardst the owner of a Javanese junk captured by the 
Laksamana escaped to l^lalacca and declared that the Malay fort 
at the hluar estuary could be taken from the land-side, offering 
himself to provide a native force. Suspicious at first that it was 
a ruse the Portuguese accepted the offer, and though the land-track 
was swampy, the Portuguese troops and fleet arrived together, set 
ihe fort on fire and won a fight that cost the Malays three hundred 
Jives. .'\n attempt by the commander, Duarte tie Mello, to go 
upriver to Pagoh was foiled by the Malay defences and the 
Portuguese retired with many of the enemy*s guns, Correa relates 
that in this fight the Portuguese captured a Siamese prince, who 
was in league with Mahmud, and that in gratitude for his release 
the king of Siam sent Malacca a cargo of foodstuffs. In 1519 
hearing of a meagre garrison Sultan Mahmud again attacked 
Malacca by land and sea and, though be failed, reduced the city 
to want until in May a small fleet under Antonio Correa brought 
supplies from Pegu, in June 1S2(J Correa fetched provisions from 
the same source. And now Garcia de S4, Captain of the Fortress, 
determined, if possible, to destroy Pagoh the stronghold on the 
Muar from which Sultan Mahmud’s chiefs launched their attacks 
on ilalaoca. With a force of 500 men, of whom 150 were 
Portuguese, he made a spirited assault and burnt both the Malay 
fleet and the fort, a success that kept hfahmud quiet for a long 
while. 

In October 1521 having succeeded Garcia de Si at Malacca, 
Jorge d'Albuquerque and Jorge de Brito with a force of 600 men 
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failed in an attempt to take Mahmud’s stronghold at Bin tang and 
lost a brigantine in the attempt. This stimulated the Malays 
to further aggression. The Laksamana Hang Nadim and the 
Bendahara Paduka Raja molested shipping, a task easier because 
recently the Portuguese had often committed piracy and had 
incurred the hate of the whole archipelago, ,At Pahang and off 
Java Portugal’s ships were captured. Portuguese landed in Pahang 
unaware of the ties between it and Johor: several were killed at 
once and others who refused to accept fslam were blown from guns, 

1523 and 1524 saw two Portuguese fleets attack Bintang to 
retire with heavy Josses. Dissensions among the Malays sometimes 
served their enemy’s cause, as when Mahmud ordered Natasinga, 
Raja of Indragiri, to ravage Lingga for being in league with 
Portugal, while his own forces again attacked .Malacca: the attack 
on Malacca failed and Maharaja Tsup of Lingga with Portuguese 
aid saved hb country. Again with the help of a renegade 
Portuguese the Laksamana beset Malacca and cut off its food 
supplies (till a fowJ cost SO ducats), only retiring in ilay 1S25 
at the approach of a fleet that brought Pedro Mascarenhas to relieve 
Jorge d’Albuquerque, After a first unsuccessful attempt to deal 
with Bintang, Mascarenhas set out on 23 October 1526 with 20 
ships, 5S0 Portuguese and 600 Malays and sacked Bengfcalb, a 
vassal port of Johor on the Sumatran coast, thereafter heading for 
Mahnnid's ow^n stronghold. The near island of Bulang went up 
in smoke and flame, and scouts reported the white sails of the 
Portuguese fleet heading for Riau. Of an incident in the defence 
there are two versions in the Malay Annals, one written near the 
event, the other re vised by a scribe determined to eaalt his ancestors 
the Bendaharas. According to the earlier version, a member of 
that house, the Temenggong, Sri Awadana, summoned to carry 
out hb proper duty of strengthening the Malay forts, tried to 
compile a roster of the workmen in his own hand but was so slow 
and made such a stupid mess of it that the Sultan angrily exclaimed 
“ If ev'cr Sri Awadana becomes prime minister, we shall be undone." 
The latter version skilfully twists the roster into a list of all the 
gifts the Temenggong had ever received from tie master for whom 
he was about to die, and makes the Sultan hang his head with 
shame over an inventory that comprised only a rimless irav with 
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a hole io a notched water-vessel in a broken stand, a cracked 
Chinese dish, a cracked cup, a saucer, two old cooking-pots and 
three slaves! It took fourteen days before the Kola Kara or 
outer fort fell and then a direct assault on the strongly fortified 
bridge joining as in Malacca the two banks led to such heavy 
losses that Mascarenhas making a fdnt of a frontal attack sent 
forces overland through mangrove swamps and surprised the enemy. 
At last, Kopak, the Binlang capital, was captured and burnt. A 
fleet from Pahang arrived too late and was beaten oEf- Riau was 
given by the Portuguese to their ally and helper, the Raja of 
LLngga. SuUan Mahmud fled to Kampar where in 15JS he died. 
His loss of Malacca and the destruction of bb palm-lhatcbed 
Bin tang capital easily give a false \iiew of the extent of damage 
done to the Portuguese by Mahmudinterminable hostility. 
Continually he damaged the trade of Malacca not only by fighting 
but hy the influence be had upon the rulers of the east coast of 
Sumatra, whose rivers were highways for supplying Malacca with 
gold, pepper and that staple of the port's Utep rice, Hb endless 
attacks must have helped, too, to break down Portuguese morale, 
mducing that recklessness and that proneness to corruption which 
danger produced in so many early seamen adventurers but which 
increased beyond measure in the miuds of traders working in fear 
in the steaming beat of offices in company with the motley un¬ 
scrupulous crowd that thronged Malacca. Sultan Mahmud left two 
sons, a younger 'Aia'u"d-dm, whose mother was of the Bendahara 
family, and an elder, Mtizaflar, whose mother was a Siamese 
princess. 'Ala'u'd-din was chosen by his mother's relations to 
succeed the throne and founded a new capital up the Johor river, 
while hb elder brother went to Perak and started its pre^nt 
dynasty. 

A few years later, when Garcia de Sa was Captain of the 
Fortress of Malacca^ the Athinese in concert with a wealthy 
Malay of Malacca^ called Sinaya Raja by the Portuguese and 
Sang hTaya in the M^fay Annals, plotted to surprise the dty, while 
the Christians sat unarmed in church, but bragging at one of those 
carousals for which Acbeh was famous they let the cat out of 
the bagj whereupon Garda de Sa arrested Sang yaya and cast 
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him from the top of the fuastle keep, a mode of execution that 
created a precedent- It happened as follows. In ISJJ Tuan 
Barcalar (? — Laksannaiia)^ commajidcr of a Johor fieel of 27 
war-baat 5 p returning from helping Muzaffar of Pcnikp called at 
Malacca under the pretence of welcoming its new Captain^ Estevao 
da Gama, son of the famous navictorp and offering him the friend¬ 
ship of the youthful *AJa"u"d-dm. Not to be outdone in courtesy 
da Gama sent an envoy to ^.^la’u'd'dfn's new capital but the MalaySp 
aware now of the alfair of Sang Naya and convinced that the envoy 
had come only tp spy out the landp hurled him down from the 
lop of a tail tree. Again^p Malay war-boats assembled on the Miiar 
in order to molest Malaccans commerce and attacking a small force 
that rashly tried odds m\h them killed Paulo, brother of the 
Malacca Captainp and some thirty of hia men. In June 1S5S Dorn 
Estavao da Gama with two large vessels and a score of small and 
400 men sailed to the Johor river and vainly bombarded Sultan 
*Ala'ud-din"s fort,—whose moats still exist on the Sung^i Telor 
above Kota Tinggj. The Malays refused to be drawn, da Gama 
then landed troops, but sickness and lack of ammunition made 
their commander decide to retreatp when the enemy was rash enough 
to sally out and attempt a hand to hand engagement. Their heaii'y 
losses now forced the Malays |o flee up the Johor river past the 
mouth of Its tributary the Sayong, just above which, to block 
pursuitp thej^ felled a large tree at a spot ditch-wide, called Rel>at 
(The Obstruction) unto this day. da Gama destroyed the fori 
at Sungai Tdor and sailed back to Malacca. Still the Johor fleet 
molested Malacca shipping. Sop again, in 1536 da Gama sailed 
to the Johor river with 400 Portuguese troops and many Malay 
mercenaries: in spite of a brave defence, Portugu^ artillery won 
the battle and inflicted such losses on the Malays that 'Ab'ud^iin 
sued for peace and came to live at ^Muar, ostensibly the friend of 
Portugal. Anyhow attacks on Jfakeca shipping ceased and trade 
flourished. There was a Portuguese factor in Pahang and we hear 
of JOO Portuguese trading in Patani. 


It was fear of a new Muslim power, Acheh, that now made 
Pahang and Perak as well as Johor friendly with the Portuguese. 
In 1292 Marco Polo had found Islam established in Perbk and 
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Pasai, provinces of the later kingdom of Acheh; and in 134S Ibn 
BaLutah found yet another province, 5^inucira, walled and using 
a tin coinage and bar gold from China. In the middle of the 
fourteenth tenlury the region was conquered^ like the Malay 
Peninsula, by the great Javanese empire of MajapaJiil. Bnt in 
1416 the Chinese reported it a country of Muslim agriculturists^ 
planters of hill rice and peppeCj breeders of cattle and goats and 
poultry. And a century later, the fall of Malacca and the Portu¬ 
guese hatred of Muslims and their abrogation of that trade monopoly 
which formerly the Gnjeratis had there enjoyed, attracted to Acheh 
merchants from Calicut, Bengalj Ceylon, Pegu and even Turkey 
and made it wealthy and ambitious to confound the Portuguese and 
all their allies. Tolls wrung from foreign shipping and restrictions 
on the trade of her own allies were to lose Portugal much of the 
Sumatran trade and lead to the rise of her new ri-i^ah In ISt^ 
Acheh, still insignificant, had pirated a Portuguese \^cl in distress 
off its CoastSj killed some of its crew and captured others, whose 
release was eventually effected hy the Shahbandar of Pasai. Then 
Jorge de Brito visited Acheh and in spite of a friendly welcome 
was tempted by talk of a mosque full of gold to attack the port, 
only to be beaten off and driven to his boats. The conquest of 
the pepper ports, Pedir and Pasai, made ,Acheh rich from the 
trade in that commodity with Gujerat and from the still greater 
trade with China. And in September 1SJ7 some three thousand 
,Achinese forces attempted to surprise her rival, Malacca: the first 
night they landed but w^ere driven back to their ships; the following 
two nights, with torches isKd high above the ramparts to reveal 
the enemy, the Portuguese inflicted such losses on him that it was 
some yrars before he repeated the attempt. 

In however, *.Alau'd-din Riayat Shah, Sultan of Acheh, 
raided and look Deli (Am), hitherto a fief of the ^lalacca house. 
The Achinese had a fleet of 160 keels, mostly swift rowing-boaU, 
manned partly by mercenaries from Malabar and Gujerat and 
even from Turkey and Abyssinia. But calling upon his relatives 
at Sink and Perak for aid, the young king of Johor mustered a 
fleet that helped by its enemy's ignorance of local tides beat his 
Achinese trade riv-als in a great sea-fight which cost them 13,500 
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men and all but fourteen ships. So Pinto, recording Homeric 
numbers. It was a hitter defeat whose rankling led almost to the 
extinction of the Malacca dynasty. It was also a glorious victory, 
the first Malay success since the fall of Malacca, heartening the 
victors to their old-time pursuit of dynastic quarrels and trade 
monthly. For the Portuguese it must have been sheer delight 
to see their rivals flying at one another’s throats. 

Rich from an Indiaii trade that Malacca was unable to prevent, 
by 1547 the king of Acheh again had *' the force of a Prince to 
play the part of a Piratej he took some Junks of Provisions, and 
at sea behaved himself insolently to some ships of hb Friends, 
his success heightened bb confidence. Landing by Mght in the 
Port of Malacca, only to say he had set footing on ground that 
Liv’d under Portuguese obedience and with this gloty won solely 
by stealth, he immediately returned on Board with some geese, 
whose cackling had roused the garrison! The .^Chinese burnt two 
Portuguese vessels in the harbour, and capturing seven ftshennen 
cut off their noses, ears and feet and sent the Portuguese commander 
a challenge written in their blood. « The City was in an tfp- 
roar.... Simao de Mello was as sensible of the King of Acheh’s 
Cowardice, as if it had been an outrage; so sacred were the walls 
of that Fortress, as if to inarch towards them had been an 
msolence, to look on them a Crime.” But having insufficient forces 
Simao de MeUo refused to accept the challenge, whereupon St. 
Francb Xavier prophesying the timely arrival of two galliots 
persuaded some merchants to fit out a fleet of two great carveb 
two galleys and six fly-boats. The galliots duly arrived from' 
Patani and the little fleet set out under Francisco Deca to follow 
the Achinese, whom thty found lying off the coast of Kedah, busy 
erecting a fort some miles up the Petlb river as a base for attacks 
on Pbrtuguese shi^ faring between Malacca and Bengal and Pegu 
(Burma). The king of Kedah had fled overland to Patani, Just 
then the royal cousins of Johor, Perak and Pahang, fresh from 
intimidating the ruler of PaUni into a settlement of old grievances 
sailed their fleet of 500 boats and 8,000 men into the Muar 
estuaiy, where they lay for several days that seemed to the 
Portuguese years. Had they come, as the Sultan pretended to 
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assist Catholic Portugal against their Muslim foCp Acheh? Or, if 
that s^a-fight went against the white man, would they contrary to 
all precedent assist Acheh, making their peace with her in order 
to recoi^r their ancient home? In the midst of his Sunday preaching 
St. Francis Xavier fell into an ecstasy and saw in his trance 
the Portuguese fleet drubbing the twenty great vessels of the Adiinese 
away on the Perils river. The Malay flotilla departed. But in 
June 1551* against his old admiraPs advice and bitter distrust* 
Sultan ^Ala^u*d-din of Johore, leagued with his cousins of Perak 
and Pahangj with the king of “ Marruai (? «= Bruas) and the 
Queen of Japara in Java^ collected a fleet of 200 sail and some 
SpOOO men to attack Malacca. The old Laksamana had refused 
the errand, and his son was sent to invite the Portuguese to send 
two ships to Join in a pretended campaign against Acheh but he 
carried secretly a letter from his father warning Pedro da Silva 
da Gama, Captain of the Fortress* that Malacca was the real 
objective. On 11 June I SSI the Malay's burnt the ships in the 
harbour* then captured the suburbs with their supplies and finally 
endeavoured to carry A Famosa^ the famous fortrcsSp by assault; 
but having lost &00 men under a shower of timber, stones and 
grenades, they sal down to starve the defetiders^ until a rumour 
that a Portuguese fleet had left to harry the harbours of Johor, 
Perak and Pahang caused all but the Javanese to raise the siege, 
.After a while these were driven off with heavy losses and the 
three months* siege ended. 


WTien Antaio de Noronha came to Goa in 1564* be heard that 
the Sultan of Acheh had formed a l^gue of princes against the 
Infidel and that the Sultan of Turkey had sent 500 gunners and 
a large supply of guns and ammuuitiDn, It was not religion 
however that prompted Acheh to fight but Portggars Insistence on 
monopolies and her sinking of .Achlnese vessels on their voyages 
to India and the Red Sea+ That trade and dynastic ambitions 
actuated Achinese politics is shown by her altitude to the Muslim 
empire of Johor* In 1540 Johor had overwhelmed Acheh's fleet 
before Aru. X'ow In 1564 Acheh not only recovered .Am but sacked 
the fortified town of Johor Lamap removing ^AIa'u"d-diiip Johor's 
first Sultan* to Acheh where he died or was murdered. 
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In 1568 Acheb attacked Malacca with a fleet of three great 
galliots manned by Malabarese, four galleys, sixty fustas and 
galliots and more than 300 smaller craft. This armada carried 
15,000 soldiers besides 400 Turks, a number of slaves and 200 
bronze cannon. The Sultan was in command and pretending that 
his expedition was against Demak (the great Javanese kingdom 
which more fearful of Acheh than of Portugal had refused to join 
the Muslim league) he sent an envoy who under torture confessed 
that he had come to kill the Captain of the fortress and fire the 
granaries. Decapitated and with hands and feet lopped oil, his 
corpse was put in a boat to drift hack to the Achinese fleet. The 
Sultan pretending ignorance of this incident said that he wanted 
to buy rice which was given him. Finally he unshipped his guns 
and surrounded the city. Dom Leonis Pereira had only 200 of 
his counitymen in his force of 1,500 men and sent messengers to 
Johor and Kedah inviting their aid. Priests undertook to defend 
one position but took refuge in a church when fighting began. 
In vain the Sultan tried to win the Tamil and Javauese settlers 
to bis side. On 16 February he led a gen^I assault, in which he 
lost his eldest son, the ruler of .4ru, and 4,000 men. The king 
of Johor arrived in time for the Jubilations, with a fleet of axty 
vessels. In revenge Acheh burnt the villages on the Johor riwr 
and joined a league of Indian princes against the Portuguese, but 
twice her fleets were defeated by Luiz de MelJo. In October 1573 
an Achinese fleet of ninety sail, carrying 7,000 men, appeared in 
the ^^alacca roads and sent men ashore to bum the southern 
suburbs but a fierce storm drove them home. 


.\t the end of 1S74 angered at the harm done to her commerce 
in the Archipelago by the Portuguese, the queen of Japara sent a 
force to invest Mabeca, but the failure of .Acheh and Johnr to 
support her allowed the Portuguese, in spite of the smallness of 
their garrison and their fleet, to repel the Javanese invader. On 
I Februar) 1575 an Achinese fleet arrived and beleaguered the 
city but for some inexplicable reason retired. Then, notwithstanding 
a Pdrtuguese fort at Perak’s estuary, Acheh conquered that State 
and carried off the eldest son of the Sultan (kinsman and ally 
of Johor) to become, prince of the Malacca house though he was. 
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the next ruler of Acheh* This 3-fal^y ting of Acheh, ^AJa^u^d-din 
or Mansur Shah, married his daughter to her kinsman ihe Johor 
Sultan, All Jalla *Abdul-Jalil Riayat Shah, but so far was this 
alliance from slainns the attacks of the Achinese captains on Johorj 
that the murder of Raja Ashem, its issue, by a usurper of the 
Acbinese throne was destined to add fuel to the bre of an ancient 
hate. One Athinese attack in 1582^ just after the marriager the 
Portuguese helped to repel, whereupon All Jalla ^Abdu’l-Jalil Riayat 
Shah, went to Malacca to tender his thanks and according to 
d'Ercdfa a trade in spices and metals, induding a large quantity 
of tin '' grew up between Johor and llalacca. But in iSS4 the 
Portuguese removed iheir merchant from Johor, as junks from 
Java were paying dues to the Sultan instead of to Malacca, and 
insistent on their monopoly the Portuguese pirated Johor craft. 
In dudgeon the Sultan sank old junks to block the Singapore 
straits to carracks voyaging from China to the Moluccas, whereupon 
the Portuguese found a new pas^^e for their ships south of 
Singapore which they named after Santa Barbara, Trade ri™iry 
came to such a pass, that in iSEt Johor Invested Malacca by land 
and sea, calling to her aid the ^finangkabau betel'dealers of Xaning 
and Rembau, fiefs of the Bcndaham from Malay da>^, w^honn 
it look too Portuguese and 600 native trooF>s to defeat. Early 
in 15R7, having failed to negotiate terms through the Catholic 
Bishop of Malacca, " Rajale of Jor/^ as the English called him, 
again blockaded the port by land and sea, stopping supplies and 
pre^^enting Portuguese ships from passing between India and China, 
The Viceroy raised loans from the cities of Goa, Bassein and Cfiaul 
and on 28 April ^nt J galleons, 2 galleys, 4 galliots and 7 fustas 
with 500 men under Paola de Lima to relieve the beleaguered 
city. Temporarily Acheh had made friends with Johor. The 
Portuguese therefore decided that Johor must be destroyed, !n 
July 1537 Anto-nio de Noronha was watching the Johor river with 
galleons that were helpless against fast Malay row-boats, until 
Simao d'Abreu arrived with galleys and fustas and tack the galleons 
in tow\ The Portuguese bombarded the town of Johor Lama (which 
they called the Slone Fort) for two days [30-21 July)^ doing 
damage estimated at 200,000 ducats! In spite of d'AbretJ^s ad\nce, 
de Noronha then chanced his arm with three hundred soldiers 
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against the great palisade-topped earthworks that bristled with 
caniiDn and were defended by 10,000 men, warriors from Java and 
Minangkabaus, forces from Trengganu, lodragiri and Kampar. de 
Noronha failed and had to be r^ued by the other captains. On 
6 August Dom Paolo de Lima arrived and nine da>'a Jater forced 
his way through the defences. After strenuous resistance, the 
Malays scattered into the surrounding forest, de Lima set fire 
to the town, recovering great booty of precious metals and costly 
wares that were buried in the ground:—to this day are dug up 
broken bronae vessels, prehistoric beads, coins, Majapahit amulets', 
innumerable shards of Chinese porcelain, relics of the greatest port 
on a river navigated for at least two thousand years. 1,000 large 
and small vessels, 1,000 guns mostly small, and 1,S0D muskets are 
said to have been taken. The Portuguese lost only SO men, while 
the Malays lost thousands! Acheh sent envoys to congratulate 
Malacca and ceased to hinder Portuguese trade. But fearful lest 
Johor might retaliate on Portuguese shipping, in October de Lima 
was sacking and burning the villages of Bintang (Riau), 

Inside a decade, Johor had recovered enough to renew the war 
with Acheh over the murdered prince, Raja Ashem. It made Aru 
(Deli) throw off allegiance to its foe and become a vassal of 
Johor. It pressed .Acheh so hard that in 1599 her usurper king, 
Ala u d-dln Riayat Shah, promised John Davis cargos of pep p er 
IJI return for help a^inst his namesake Johor’s new Sultan 'Ala’u’d^ 
din, the drunkard of the Dutch records. In 1599 too, Acheh even 
despatched an embassy to Goa, which after a ceremonial reception 
and lavish entertainment was sent home in a Portuguese ship with 
a monk as interpreter to suggest to the Sultan to murder and seize 
the ships of " Dutch pirates and traitors who had risen against 
their rightful ting." In IfiOO the Portuguese, afraid of Dutch 
competition, proffered the usurper aid if they might have the 
strongest fort in Acheh. In 1601 a Johor fleet of 60 war-boats 
lay before Pasai, and Acheh feared an alliance between Johor and 
Portugal. Yet, his harbour full of trading vessels from Gujerat 
Malabar, Bengal and Pegu, that great Bacchus" the lusty old 
usurper who ate off gold plate and swilled toddy in the court of 
.Acheh was soon strong enough to sally up the Johor river and 
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beset Sultan "Ala'u'd-dJn at Batii Sawar, mw ia d'Eredia's pbra$ft 
“ the Metropolitan Court of the MalaJos only raising the siege 
from lack of supplies. So iueffecUi'e were the marauding tactics 
of the day against capitals of paJm-thatched huts and dug^juts, 
that it appeared as If there could be no end to a fight where 
combatants changed sides as it suited them, that long-drawn 
triangular fight between Porlugalj Johor and Acheb. Then to Acheh 
famous for her international trade came the early English and 
Dutch voyagers, tolerant of Islam, and bringing letters from their 
sovereigns to a$k for comtnercial privileges. 

iiL 

THE DEATH-BLOW FROM HOLLAND, 

England's desire to find new markets for her cfoth brought 
Portugal one ri^'ai in her Eastern trade. As early as S January 
1536, hearing of Cavendish's voyage, the Portuguese had sent a 
galleon Rcys to warn Malacca and Goa, a galleon whose 

captain, Joao Gaga, old and gouty, had cm the voyage to direct 
a fight with an English ship from hU chair on the poop. In 
1S8S when Ralph Fitch spent sev^en weeks in Malacca, the King 
of Spain had ordered that no Englishman was to be allowed there. 
In 1596 the Viceroy at Goa was so troubled at hearing of the 
voyage of Benjamin Wood that on 24 September 1597 he sent a 
fleet in pursuit of him. 

But more formidable was the rivalry of the Netherlands. 
Europe's dbtributors of East Indian produce were the Dutch, and 
now irked by their partial and intermittent occlusion from Portuguese 
ports, they determined no longer to act as middlemen in Europe 
but to sail East and tap the source of the spice trade. In 1594 
Philip dosed even Lisbon to them. In 1593 the King was writing 
from Lisbon of “ Hollander corsairs " and warned the Viceroy to 
have in the sea of Malacca a Oeet such as there used to be, 
reinforcing it according to the present greater need, in order to 
prevent the Hollanders from going to those parts and to give them 
the chastisement they deserve, whereby they will not be so imprudent 
as to return." On 17 March 1593 Hi$ Majesty instructed the 
Viceroy to extinguish and destroy the novelty of this navigation 
so prejudklaJ to our serviced' For in the seven years following 
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1S9S tio less than 65 Dutch ships had visited the Eastern seas- 
[n 1603 the Chamber at Goa m its annual letter to ihe king reported 
that the Dutch had not only captured a ship voyaging from Santome 
to Malacca with a cargo worth 300,000 cruzados but three or four 
more taking money to Bengal^ Johor the richest carrack 

that had ever left China. The fortress of Malacca,” it continued, 
is without provisions nor can it obtain any, becmjse the Hollanders 
stopped those that the Javanese were bringing;” The people were 
perishing of famine and the King was asked to send a fleet, which 
should not visit India for fear icsl India's great needs diverted h, but 
sail direct to Malacca, seeing that “without the South there is no 
India,” As early as 1606 the Dutch nmde a treaty with Johor 
for the capture of Malacca from their common enem>% the Porlugnese, 
and thereafter except for lemporaiy lapses, when the Dutch failed 
to protect her, Johor was on the side of Portugal’s enemies. 


Acheh also continued hostile. In April 1615 .Arthur Spaight 
wrote from the Hcciop^ in Acheh roads that '* iron is much inquired 
after, for that the king Ls building of g;alle^'s and preparing Lo go 
to Malacca.” A few months later Richard Rowe reported ihal 
the king ** has of his fleet three hundred and odd sails of Jujiks, 
galleys, frigates and prows, pretending to carry over the straits 
near a hundred thousand men.” In the autumn of 161S the 
Portuguese fought the Achinese for three days and three nights 
off ^Muar, and passing vessels “ saw great fires.” In June 1616 
the kings of Acheh and “ Jor " tried to lake Malacca with ” an 
infinite number of people and galleys/* Of an armada of four 
galleons coming from Goa to destroy the Dutch and English at 
Bantam and the Moluccas one was sunk by the Achinese and three 
were burnt by the Dutch off Malacca before Joao de Silva could join 
them. “ The Portlngalls because they would still be accounted 
\^liant go about by fabulous reports to maintain their declining 
reputation,” declaring, for example, that one of thdr ships sank 
twelve out of an English fleet of sixteen saiL But doomed though 
they were, the Portuguese were gallant fighters. On 6 December 
1630 President WiUiam Hoare wrote to the East India Company 
from Bantam. “The King of Achki, having two years since be¬ 
sieged Malacca both by sea and land, received a gr^te overthrowe 
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from the Porlijigdls sent thither to ytts reliefe; wherat imfuatinnt, 
he vowed revenge, and collecting this last yeare his whole powder 
of vessels, ordinance and more than 30,000 men, imbarqned them 
to ruein of Malacca aforesaid; where allso amveing hee atLempted^ 
but fay ling begirt yt agayne with a strong power and for some 
moneLhs attended, eyther by force or famine to subvert yt. But 
the Vice-King of Goa, not ydSe in ilts succour, ymployed Don 
Alvera de Bolelio with SO sayle gallyes and frigotts of warr, with 
a competent nomber of soldiers, to that designep" who overthrew 
the Achinese fleet^ took all its vessels and ordnance and all its 
men but sixteen who returning to Acheh were at once slain for 
being messengers of such ill tidings. In the same year the Eoglish 
were Poriugars allies against Dutch shipping:—it was now Lhat 
the Dutch told the Sultan of Jambi that the English were a rude 
and ungovemed nation, given to drunkenness and abusing oi women, 
quarrelling, hghting and such like/" 

This naval and diplomatic success barely gave Portugal a 
respite. Years ago Frandsco d'Almeida had WTitten to King hfanoel, 
“ Let it be known to your Majesty that if you are not strong in 
ships, little will avail you any fortress on land.” Time was con¬ 
firming the truth of this judgment. Naval supremacy in the Indian 
Ocean had passed now to the Dutch and the Englbh, and the days 
of Portuguese empire were numbered. By 1655 the Dutch were 
intercepting all Portugal's trade in the straits of Malacca, even 
searching Britbb ships for Portuguese goods, and by 1656 Malacca, 
the former magazine for the archipelago, was ruined, the Indian 
and spice trade being diverted to the free ports of Bantam, Jamhi^ 
Acheh and Macassar, and the China trade to Japan and Manila, 
In 1638 the Kandy chiefs defeated the Portuguese and in two 
years Triccomalee and Galle fell to the Dutch, In 1639 the Dutch 
and Acheh had besieged ^lalacca by land and sea so that there 
cannot a boate escape them/^ and Britbb bottoms were afraid to 
carry' rice for the port’s relief. .At the end of 1640, just when 
Portugal threw off the Spanish yoke, Goa for the fifth year in 
succession was blockaded by a Dutch Beet, while Madrid and Lbboa 
Were pre-occupied and the military and financial resources of the 
Portuguese w^ere at too low an ebb to succour Malacca, Goa talked 
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of an offer of the Portuguese settlements of Asia to the king ol 
England ** provided hce bee pieased to protect them against the 
Dutch and graunt them Liberty of conscience and frecdome in 
matters of religion.’' In 1641 Maiacca fell tn (656 the Portuguese 
were driven from Ceylon and their chief fortresses in Coromandel 
and Maiabarj while at the peace of 1663 out of Portugal's Malayan 
possessions only Timor*DUly was left. 


IT, 

PORTUGUESE ADMINISTRATION AND TRADE. 

The Captain of the Fortress of Malacca, or Governor as at 
times he was Styled, was ordinarily a nobleman. For civil affairs 
he enjoyed the advice of a Council, composed of the Ouvidor or 
Chief Justice, a Viador or mayor, the Bishop or his deputy, and 
a Secretary of State. He was appointed by the King as a reward 
for services rendered. The appointment was generally for three 
years and carried an annual allowance ol 600,000 reals or 2,500 
cruzados, besides which, as we shall see, its holders made enormous 
profits. The Captain's suite comprised 40 Portuguese soldiers and 
pages, 24 black halberdiers with a drummer, a piper and an 
umbrella-carrier, under a Captain of the Guard appointed like the 
soldiers of the garrison by the King, 

The Captain-General Or commander-in<hief was generally a 
nobleman, appointed for three years by the Vice-Roy of India. 
In war he had supreme command by land and sea. Without Council 
or advice he admioUtered criminal and civil Justice over all the 
military at Malacca. He had in his service 40 soldiers and pages 
and received annual emoluments of 4,000 cruodos, which however 
did not represent his total income. 

The Ouvidor or Chief Justice, bolding his commission from the 
Vice-Roy of India, had civil jurisdiction in Malacca only, could 
pronounce judgment through his Secretary and issue to his Merinbo 
or sheriff warrants of execution up to 200 crusados. In suits 
involving more than that sum appeals lay to the High College of 
Justice at Goa. In criminal c^es the advice and confirmation of 
the Captain were necessary. The Ouvidor drew yearly 200,000 reals 
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or cniJ£ado 5 but bb takings from fines and for summonses 

were so great that ibe profits of his term of office amounted to 
more than 20,000 or IS,000 cruzadofS. 

Equally high were the profits of the Feltor or officer who had 
charge of ammunition, victuals and ships of war. 

Eelqw these high officers were the lesser fry with their smaller 
perquisites. 

At the end of his term of office, a Captain or Captain'Ceneral 
could be indicted at Goa for misconduct^ but friends at the Viceroy's 
palace and bribery secured acquittal. Neither Captain nor Captain- 
General, neilher Ouvidor or Editor, were subject to any jurisdiction 
ejccept that of the Vice-Roy, but the Feltor had to submit his 
accounts to the College of Accounts on penalty of lifelong imprison¬ 
ment and confiscation of property. 

Yearly on saints day's there were elected out of the leading 
citizens seven Magistrates, who managed the affairs of the dty 
after the Portuguese custom, allotting its income from the excise- 
duty on toddy and from one-third of the toll-duties for the 
maintenance of the fortifications and other public works. They 
had civil and criminaJ jurisdiction over citizens, who however could 
appeal to the Ouvidor. The Magblrates had two unpaid AlmAlacies 
or officers who were chosen monthly to control the sale of foodstuffs 
and the cleansing of the city. 

There were three officii copied from the Malay administration. 

A citizen was appointed Temenggong Or bailiff for life, to 
control the Miuangkabau and Malay vassals of Naning and Ringy. 
In 16^4 BarreUo de Resende wrote “ Inland the land " (that is, 
Malacca) “ borders on that of the Mananicabos, Moors of a land 
called Rindo(? Iindii or Rembau), ''vassals of the King of 
Pam ” (namely Pahang), ”and close by live five or six thousands 
of the same Manamcabo Moors, vassab of His Majesty " the King 
of Portugal, under the government of a Portuguese nuirTied man 
of hfabcca called Tamungam,” or Temenggong, "an office con¬ 
ferred by the Viceroy. To him they owe obedience and should one 
of these Moors die without heirs, the said Tamungam inherits his 
property, and if there are heirs he makes an agreement with them 
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and receives ten per cent, upon such goods as he thinks fit. At 
the pteseot day a Portuguese holds the office for life* These Moors 
cultivate extensive land by which they maifitain themselves. They 
especially cultivate the betre. They purchase tin from the in¬ 
habitants of the interior and bring it to Malacca." In hts report^ 
dated 7 September 1641^ to the Council of India on the past and 
present condition of hlalaoca Schouten tells us more: For the 
couttoJ of the ^linangkabiu and Malay vassals of the villages 
Naning and Ringy, a burgher was appointed Tommagon or bailiff 
for life. He adjudicated in all their dbputes, punished their mis¬ 
deeds and reported murders to the Governor of the Castle. Hjs 
pay was a percentage of the betel or sir&k sent from Naning to 
the Malacca marketp which amounted yearly lo quite I fiQO cruzados. 
He had an agent at Naning who informed him of what was happening 
there. A Minangkabau boat coming down-river had to pay 1 
cruzado and to give certain presents on its cargo of fruit, chicken 
and cattle- Under him were one or two Orang Kaya.^* 

All foreign Asiatics at hlalacca were under the Bendahara;, an 
official appointed by the King for life, O^^er them he had civil 
and criminal jurisdiction. His income was derived from a royal 
Orchard near St, Thomas’ Churchy from presents given him by all 
boats bringing provisions and from fines. 

To supervise forei^ crafts^ to receive envoys and lake them 
to the Governor, and to assist the Bendahara there was a Shah- 
bandar, whose emoluments were derived from a fixed percentage 
of provisions imported, that was given him as a legal due. 

Malaccans and other dark inhabitants were under a Captain- 
Mor and several captains of their own race, who had duties only 
in time of war. 

When d'Eredla wrote a century after Its conquest, Malacca 
town had a Christian population of 7^400 not counting infidel 
native vassals." There was the Fortress with its garrison and its 
300 married Portuguese men, without which fortress not even the 
gallantry of the Portuguese could have saved the port from capture 
lime after time. WiLhin the circle of its walls were the CasUej 
the Palaces of the Governor, the Palace of the Bishop, the Council 
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Hall, five Churches and two Hospitals, Outside lay three Suburbs. 
In the north there was I'pch, also called Tranqueira after the 
palisade that protected its country-houses and groves from the 
attacks of the Salctes though not from more formidable invasion: 
its wooden-tiled roofed houses contained two parishes, one peopled 
by Chulias from Coromandel, the other by Chinese. South of the 
river lay the paim-thatched suburb of Bandar Hilir, while along 
its banks ran Sabah, a suburb consisting of huts built over the 
river, the homes of fishermen and dealers in timber and charcoal. 
At the mouth of the river was the Bazaar of the Javanese, who 
in spite of periodic wars with Malacca could not bo>'cott So good 
a market for their rice and grain. Every year, Sa>'3 d'Eredia, there 
arrived at Malacca more than 200 boats from Java “ loaded with 
common rice, pulut rice, every kind of grain, garlic, onions, butter, 
oils, honey, wax. Cassia fistula, a little cinnamon, tamarinds, 
coconuts, fowl?, birds, saffron, cacutnbaSj every kind of medicinal 
herb, large quantities of meat, and pickled and dried fish ”—besides 
earthenware, mats, ha^ls and weapons. 

For the local land policy was had. Large tracts of land were 
^ven out to Portuguese without any stipulation to ensure cultivation. 
“ The married men of Malacca *’ wrote Barretto de Bescnde, 
“ posses many leagues of land, extending on one ude to Cape 
Kachado and on the other to the River Fertnozo (Batu Pahat) 
and also many leagues in the interior, but all uninhabited with 
none to cultivate the land, though it is fertile and would yield 
much rice.’' Constant attacks from Johor made it for 

Catholics to have countiy estates but what land belonged to Moors 
was well cultivated and it would have saved the port from famine 
during its many sieges, had its administrators encouraged Malays 
to cultivate the hinterland, ensuring their neutrality or friendship 
in war by generous treatment in time of peace. 

If bad land policy affected Malacca's welfare in time of war, 
a bad customs policy brought it ruio financial and political. 
Between IS55 and IS63 Malacca was free from attacks by Acheh 
and Johor but the corrupt practices of the port ruined its trade. 
When the Portuguese captured Malacca, their command of the sea 
enabled them to follow the old policy of Sri Vijaya and Malay 
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Malacca and require all pas^ng ships to call there. But the 
tyrannical exactions of some Captains drove ships to desert Malacca 
for the ports of Johor, Belij Perak^ Acheh and Banten and diverted 
the China trade to PatarJ. Pinto tells how estranged by the 
swindling of Portuguese oHidals Malay traders look their goods to 
Johor and her allies and tried to recover their loss^ at Malacca 
by pirating Portoipjese vessels. The Portuguese then patrolled the 
straits and compelled all Indian ” ships to call at Malacca and 
pay toll, burning the ships and enslaving the crews of all who 
refused and resisted. As this drastic procedure drove more people 
than ev'er away from Malacca^ it was dropped e^tcept apparently 
for local craft:—writing about 1631* Barretto de Resende records— 
“ it is a law of Malacca that no boat coming from the region of 
the straits shall pass without putting in at Malacca and paying 
duties on all the cargo, the rate being ten per cent, and a further 
two per cent, to the town for the fortiheation and artillery^" 


In 1544 Goa resolved to reform a s^^stem that enriched officials 
and damaged the King of Portugal* On all wares from India a 6 
per cent, toll had been levied but of wares borne to China a quarter 
had had to be delivered to the factory at 20 per cent, discounl. 
Traders^ therefore, had delivered unsalable goods and assessed them 
at a sixth above their value^ while sometimes officials had forced 
traders to sell their wares at less than their value^ .Accordingly 
Goa sent a supers ntendentj Stmao BotelhOj to Malacca to cancel 
these regulations and to arrange that henceforth all imports, no 
matter what their country of origin, should be taxed 6 per cent, 
exc^t foodstufls which in view of Malacca's eternal want of supplies 
were to be admitted gratis:—iwo years later the import duty was 
raised to 8 per cent, on goods from Bengal and 10 per cent, on 
goods from China, so as to prevent Portupese from leaving the 
King's service to trade in those parts. This reform the then 
Captain of the Fortress, Ruy Vaz Pereira, refused to sanction 
during his term of office, contending that the King had appointed 
him unconditionally for four years! However he died and the 
reform was introduced, whereupon in one year the revenue rose 
from 12 to 15,000 ducats to 27p500 ducats and at the end of the 
sixteenth century wa$ SOflOQ ducats. 
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Schoiiten gives the foUowing summao^ of Portiigijese customs 
duties and taxes in his report on Malacca in 1641. At the Aliendega 
or custonns-house all imports other than food-stuffs were stib}ect 
to a nine per cent. dutVj stx for the King and three for the dty. 
On a bar of gold worth aboiil 2^0 cruzados the duty was 4 
cruzados. On exports 4J4 per cent, duty was payable (S for the 
King and iH for the city) but goods exported to Goa and Cochin^ 
which had royal customs-houses^ were free oi duty. A tenth of 
all the fruits of the laud were paid to the Klng^ who leased out 
their collection for a suiu varying from 1^000 to 1+200 cruzados a 
year, which sum was devoted to religious and charitable purposes. 
.\I1 holdings, urban and rural + except those that belonged to religious 
bodies, paid a cruzado or less a year. Orchards large and small 
paid three cruzados. Uncultivated lands and lands which formerly 
belonged to the Malay Sultans were sold or leased. .All toddy- 
sellers paid a cruzado a month ^ which brought in 600 cruzados 
a year. There was a poll-tax of a real a head for vessels with 
crews of not less than five hTalays and ot 5 cruzados for vessels 
carrying more. Javanese and other foreigners and Malaccans were 
exempt. The poll-tax brought in at least 2,000 cruzados a year. 
All vessels were subject to an anchorage-fee, which was paid by 
the King to the descendants of Vasco de Gama. All outgoing 
vessels had to pay for a permit. From their enemies, like the 
English^ the Portuguese made more exorbitant demands. In 1636 
they were demanding tolls on the EnglSsb Company's own goods 
at Macao, Malacca, and Goa even though none of them were 
landed^ and the tolls charged were sometimes 9, sometimes 20 
per cent, of the value of the goods; at Goa they were 20 per cent. 


But from every one the PoriL^guese Captains at Itlalacca wanted 
more than tolls and duties. Every ship had tn give a huge present 
before it couJd get a pass, a custom honoured by observance, though 
so far from having the King's sanction it was forbidden on pain 
of excortinmnioation. Well enough St. Francb Xavier wrote in 
1S49—When you confess Captains, Factors, or any other officials 
of the KJng... .take the greatest care to get complete information 
of the way in which they gain their living. You will ask them if 
they pay paries (f taxes), if they make monopolies, if they help 
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themselves with the King's money for their own business and the 
like details. Do not be satisfied with asking them in general if 
they are holding what is of others, Thej'' will answ^er you that 
they owe nothing to anybody, for they easily take no notice of 
such things, as they are now' well established, and they are so 
little affected by the Injustices involved. Really they are under 
□bligation to restore much to many.*" One can understand why 
on the Saint's arriv-a! at Malacca, the people went down on their 
knees and cried, “ The holy father b here " ! 


The Portuguese gowrnmerit started to trade and tried to 
establish a monopoly of spices and pepper, m order to augment 
its Inadequate revenue from ta^cation. But the spice monopoly was 
abandoned in 1365 owing to Javanese and Malay competition, while 
even before the arrival of the Dutch the pepper monopoly was 
contested by Acheh and ruined by private Portuguese traders who^ 
as Antonio van Dfemen wrote in 1612, ** think no more of Portu^l 
but sustain and enrich themselves with the ad%^antages of India 
as if they were natives and had no other fatherland."' Among these 
private traders there were many officials, compietitors with iheir 
own government. Barretto de Rcsende refers to the ** great abuses 
committed by the Captains of the Portress who buy merchandise 
at a price much lower than the current price of the country' and 
also compel traders to accept their money: a thing which is very 
usual In all the towns and fortresses of the Portuguese State; and 
which causes as much misery as the Dutch themselvK. To such 
an extent b the abu;^ carried that even when Christians come to 
these ports of Malacca to trade in certain kinds of metchandbe the 
captain seizes their wares, assessing them at a price below their 
real value and using much abuse: and for this reason some 
merchants bring their wares to the customs house at night time 
in order to pay duty to the customs official in secret. All thb 
is the cau.se of great losses lo Malacca.” Free on King's ships 
that carried env 03 fs everywhere or on other ships without paying 
freight, these Captains sent their own goods to Jfacao, Goa, Benpl, 
NegapaUm and Manila. And though it was forbidden by the 
King's regulations, all cloves, nutmegs, mace, sandal-wood, pepper, 
tin and other profitable wares imported by Malays Bugis and 
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Javanese could be sold only lo Lhe Captain's tnerohants, who 
advanced 20 or 30 per cent, on them without risk. For sis Tnonths 
in the year Perak tin went to lhe government and for sis monlbs 
to the Oiptain, but in practice the Captains pave a far smaller 
proportion of the tin to the state^ this transaction^ until the 
Dutch pot most of the trade, yielding about 10^000 cruzados in 
a Captain's term of office. During that term a Captain would nuike 
from 50 to ^0^000 cnistados until Dutch competition reduced it 
to JOjOOO cruzados or It w'as ^laUyan tin that attracted 

Indian vessels to Malacca and led to the decay of Acheh both in 
Portuguese and Dutch times. To guard a source of revenue so 
important, the Portuguese built a fort on the Perak river. 

Portuguese trade was borne on royal ships leased for a term 
of years and left to the lessee to repair! No wonder that Jan 
Huygen van Linscholcn, when visiting Goa (1583-1589) thought 
it a miracle that Portuguese ships did not all perish through want 
of care in stowage and navigation. 

Not only was there Inefficiency but there was that spirit of 
insuhordination which dared to show itself even under the strong 
rule of d'Albuquerque. In 1596^ for esamplep the Vice-Ray sent 
a fleet to Sunda and Java lo persuade the natives not lo receive 
Benjamin Wood. In spite of instructions to conciliate Asiatics, the 
captain-majoT lourenco de Brito robbed native crafl of provisions 
without paying for them and let hb captains capture two Chinese 
junks! Before the end there was disloyalty as well as insubor¬ 
dination. In 1S95 Cornelis de Moutman found in Java many 
Portuguese (one of them Pedro d'Attaide from Malacca) who 
welcomed and banqueted the Dutch, giving information as to the 
pepper trade and of the novelty that was hoped for in the loading 
of their ships 1 

Corruption and decadence aside, Portugal from the first suffered 
two disadvantages that were inevitable. The first disadvantage 
was tbe smallness of her own population, which at the zenith of 
her power in the sixteenth century did not exceed a million and 
a half; that sitiallncss had made the Vice-Roy d'Altneida content 
to aspire to no more than nav^l supremacy and d'Albuquerque 
content with a chain of small fortified trading stations supports 
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by fleets. The other disadvantage was Porlugal^s legacy of hatred 
against Jslani, inherited from the crusades and the struggle for 
ihc Iberian peninsula^ a hatred which prompted Coiilo^s fierce 
wlgarism—the Moors whose snouts we smashed every time they 
deserved it.” Turned back from Europe* Islarn flourished in the 
East and its rising power in the Malay archipelago disturbed 
Malacca's peace and marred her trade. 

* * * # 

■As ihe headquarters of Fortugars power in the Malayan region 
Malacca boasted of a remarkable commerce until in the end it was 
destroyeri temporarily by the Dutch blockade„ About 1530 Urdaneta 
found Malacca with her 500 Portuguese trading in cotton stuffs 
from Pulicat and Bengal; Ln foodstuffs, precious stones and musk 
from Pegu; in tin from Perak and other parts of the Peninsula, 
and in sandal-wood from Timor. There were days* he says^ when 
not less than seven quintals of gold were imported from Alinang- 
kabau, mostly for the Tamil market:—a quintal was 1 ^ Dutch Ibs. 
Gold came also from Siam and Patani. From Borneo was sent 
camphor and from China porcelainj though Portuguese methods had 
diminished the China trade at ^lalacta. 

Tn 1641 Schouten gives a long list of imports and ejqwrts in 
Portuguese times. From the Malay Peninsula and the east coast 
ports of Sumatra came pepper, tin, gold, agnila-wpod, be war stones, 
resin, ivory, rhinoceros horns, birds' nests, rice and rattans, the 
imporlers carrying home cloths from Coromandel, Bengal and Surat, 
Chinese wares, and Spanish reals. From Borneo* Java* Bima, 
Macassar and other islands to the east were brought camphor, 
beaoars^ Javane^ cloths, slaves from Borneo and Macassar* was, 
oil, sandal-ivoad, tartoise-shell and rice. From Siam and Cnambodia 
the Portuguese fetched benzoin, gum-lac, gold and rice, selling 
doth in e;![change. From Manila they brought white and brown 
sugar* tortoiseshell and gold, obtained in return for doths and 
slaves. Macao imported gold^ silk stuffs, while and brown sugar* 
iron-ware, gold-thread, quicksilver, Chinese tin* pearls and porcelain, 
all these in exchange for pepper* ivory, rhinoceros horns, sandal¬ 
wood, incense, red coral, amber, slav-K* camphor, birds' nests and 
other miscellanies. From Goa and Cochin the Portuguese brought 
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Indian cloths, Arabian incense, amber, red coral, ivory, rhinoceros 
horns, white cummin, Portuguese W'ine, slaves (for Manila), wheat, 
rice and Spanish reals, exporting to those two places in return Qtinese 
wares, gold, tortoise^cll, sandal and sappan woods, copper, tin. 
benmin, girm-Iac, resin, rattans, sugar, diamonds, bezoars, quick* 
silver, etc. To Xegapatam and St. Thom6 were sent gold, sandal* 
wood, pepper, boms, tin and Chinese wares, in return for cloth, 
leather, rice and other foodstuffs. Benpl took tin, pepper, cloves, 
sandal and sappan wood, pearls, silks and porcelain, in exchange 
for cloths, fishnets, resin, wheat, rice, butter, sugar, oil and slaves. 
Trade with Pegu had been stopped fay its civil wars for some years, 

W’riting just before 1658 Barretto de Resende gives a rimilar 
recital, adverting to the abuses of the Portuguese Captains and 
the flourishing Dutch trade at Jambi and Indragiri and Perak. 
“ All the southern tribes were wont to come to Malacca to buy 
in exchange for other merchandise so that the commerce was very 
extensive and the profits no less; but now it is almost entirely 
extinct, for never or rarely do any natives come to Malacca to 
seek anything; having all lhe>' require from the Dutch. Neverthe¬ 
less voyages are still undertaken from Malacca to many parts, 
China, ^laniia and Cochin-China being the principal points of 
destination and the less important voyages being to Patane. 

The Straits of Singapore is the place where the Dutch lie in wait 
for the Portuguese ships coming from China, Manila, Macassar 
and all the ^lalucco .\rchipe1ago. It has many channels so narrow 
that in places the branches of the trees on shore touch the ships, 
and the currents are very- strong,,,. Fish is bought by the mer¬ 
chants of the ships from the Saletes or inhabitants of the Straits 
who live in bdoom (boats) with their families. They catch fish 
by spearing them in the water and then sell them. TTiese Saletes 
are a very wicked people, and especially so to the Portuguese. 
They are etibhearted and treacherous, and the best spies the Dutch 
possess. Wherever of the many places in this neighbourhood our 
ships may be, they immediately inform the Dutch and lead them 
there: so that most of our losses are due to them. This is because 
the Dutch give a great share of all thus seized,’* and because these 
Proto-Malays were subjects of Portugal’s enemy, Johor. 


V 

ENGLISH riONEERS. 


At the edge of European civilisadon England was late to 
develope commercial enlerprbe nor did her government subsidize 
exploration, and in spite of a ctirlosity fired by the New Learning 
and a gust of patriotism fanned by the breach with Rome, the 
English wete averse before the war with Spain, to trespassing on 
routes and icrrilories claimed by the Iberian kingdoms. However 
the population of England was increasing and poor and wanted a 
market for its woollen stuffs. As early as 1511 (the year 
d'Albuquerque took Mabcca) her vessels voyaged to the fair havens 
of Sicily^ Crete and Scio, taking kerseys and fetching cargoes of 
silk, wines, oils, raw cotton and spkes. But the discovery of the 
Cape route It^sened this trade that hitherto had come from the 
Persian gulf by caravan to Aleppo and from the Red Sea by 
desert ways to Cairo and Alexandria: acts of God at sea took 
less toll of human prohls than Bedouin robbers and extortionate 
Turkish pashas. Was there not some shorter way to the markets 
of Cathay^ some route other than round the Cape that English 
discovery might make England's own? Tt was to be more than 
three hundred years before the North-East passage to Asia was 
accomplished, and neither it nor the North-West passage were to 
serve the commerce of the world. 

But European politics and English trade development soon 
overcame setupubus avoidance of Spanish seas. Already the hero 
of raids on the Spanish West Indies, in 1S77 Francis Drake set 
forth in quest of booty^ the North-West passage, the Moluccas and 
a supposed adjacent southern continent; in 1580 he reached the 
Moluccas from the Pacific and returned to England round the 
Cape, this dreumnavigation of the globe being due immediately 
to fear lest the galleons of Spain might be awaiting in Magellan’s 
Strait the raider of the coasts of Chile and Peru. Aleppo^ Baghdad, 
Basrah, Hormuz, Goa, Agra, Fatehpu-Sikri, Bengal, Pegu, Chieng- 
Mai, the itinerary of Ralph Fitch in the eight years after I5W 
would leave even a modem tourist breathless! And in January 
1588 from Pegu Fitch arrived at Malacca, there to remain seven 
weeks, its first English visitor, studying local commerce. In the 
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same year Tliomas Cavendish reached the Philippines and threaded 
the Macassar Straits and so home [^st Java and the Cape, arriving 
at Plymouth a few daj's after the defeat of the Armada had 
extinguished fear of Spain. In 1589 London inerchanU craved 
encouragement for trade with the East by way of the Cape as 
well for the anoyinge of the Spairtards and Portingalls (oowe our 
enemyes) as also for the ventinge of cure comoditics (which, since 
the bejpnning of ihes late troubles, ys muche decayed), but 
especially our trade of clotheinge.^' On 10 .April 1591 from Ply* 
mouth departed three tall ships, of which none but the Royal 
Aferchant ever returned, and she sent back from the Cape with 
50 men sick of "the skurvie.” A few days after doubling the 
Cape, the admiral’s ship, the Penelope, foundered in a storm. Only 
the Edward Bonaventttre, commanded by Edward Lancaster, reached 
in June 1592 the island of Pinang (then part of Kedah), where 
he "came to an anker in a very good harborough betweene 
three islands; at which time our men were very sickc and many 

(alien _ Here we continued untill the end of August. Our 

refreshing in the place was very smal, onely of oisters growing on 
rocks, great wilks and some few fish which we tooke with our 
hookes. Here we landed our skke men,... The winter passed 
and hauing watered our ship and fitted her to goe to sea, wee 
had left us but 33 men and one boy, of which not past 22 were 
found for laboure and helpe. and of them not past a third part 
sailers: thence we made saile to seek some place of refreshing and 
went over to the mains of Malacca,” namely Kedah, .. About two 
of the docke in the afteraoonc. wc espied a canon which came 
neere unto vs, but would not come aboord us, hauing in it some 
sixteen naked Indians, with whom neuertheles. going afterward on 
land, we had friendly conference, and promise of victuals. The 
next day, in the morning, wc espied three ships, being all of burthen 
60 or 70 lunnes, one of which we made to strike with our very 
boate; and understanding that they' were of the towne of Martabam, 
which is the chiefe hauen towne for the great dlic of Pegu, and 
the goods belonging to ceriainc Portupl Jesultes, and a biscuit 
baker a Portugal, we tooke that ship and did not force the other 
two, because they were laden for merchants of Pegu, but hauing 
this one at our command, we came together to an anker. The 
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night following all of the men^ except Lweliie^ which wc took^ in 
our shipi being most of them borne in Pegu, fled away in their 
boate, leaning their ship and goods with us. The next day we 
weighed our anker and went to the leeward of an iland hard by, 
and tooke in her lading being pepp^, which shee and the other 
two had laden, at Pera, which is a place on the maine ^0 leagues 
to the soalh. Eeslde the aforesaid three ships, we tooke another 
ship of Pega laden with pepper, and percduing her to be Laden 
with marchants" goods of Pegu onely, we dismissed her without 
touching any tbingp 


“ Thus hauing staled here lO dales and discharged her goods 
into the Edward^ which was about the beginning of Seplember, 
onr sicke men being somewhat refreshed and lustie, with such 
relief as we had found in this ship^ we weighed anker, determining 
to ninne into the streights of ^lalacca, to the [lands called Pulo 
Sambilan, which are some fine and fortie leagues northward of the 
cilie of Malacca^ to which ilands the Porlugals must needs come 
from Goa or S. Thome, for the ^lalucos, China, and Japan, .^nd 
when wee were there arriued, we Jay too and agayne for such 
shipping as should come that way. Thus hamug spent some Sue 
dayeSj upon Sunday we espied a saile which was a Portugal] ship 
that came from Negapatan, a towne on the maine of India, ouer- 
against the north-east part of the lie of Zeilan; and that night 
we tooke her, being of 2 SO tuimes; she was laden with rice for 
Malacca. Captaine Lancaster commanded their captaine and master 
aboord our shippe, and sent Edmund Barker, his Ueutenant, and 
seuen more to keep this prize, who, being aboord the same, came 
to an anker in thirtie fadomes water; for iu the chanell three or 
foure leagues from the shore you shall finde good ankorage. fieing 
thus at an anker and keeping out a light for Lhe Edw^ird, another 
Portugall ship of Sant Thome of foure hundred tunnes, came and 
ankered hard by us. The Edward being put to seeward for lacke 
of hdpe of men to handle her sailes, was not able the next 
morning to fetch her vp, until we, which were in the prize, with 
our boate went to helpe to man our shippe. Then comming aboard 
we w'ent toward the shippe of Sant Thome, but our shippe was 
so foule that shee escaped us. After we had taken out of our 
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Portugal) prize what we thought good, we turned her and ^1 her 
men away except a pilot and foure Moores. We continued here 
vntil the sixt of October, at which time we met with the ship 
of the captaine of Malacca, of seuen hundred tunnes, which cante 
from Goa; we shot at her many shot, and at ia$t shooting her 
maine-yard through, she came to an anker and yielded. We 
commanded her captain, master, pilot, and purser, to come on 
boord tQ, But the captain accompanied with one soldier onely 
came, and after certaine conference with him, he made excuse to 
fetch the master and pumer, which he sayd would not come vnless 
be went for them; but being gotten from vs in the edge of the 
euening, he with all the people, which were to the number of 
about three hundred men, women, and children, gote ashore with 
I wo great boates, and quite abandoned the ship. At our comming 
aboord we found in ber sUteene piecK of brasse, and three hundred 
buts of Canarie wine and Nipar wine, which is made of the palme 
trees, and rasin wine, which is also very strong; as also all kind 
of haberdasher wares, as bats, red caps knit of Spanish wool!, 
worsted stockings knit, shooes, veluets, taffataes, chamlers, and 
siikes, abundance of sockets, rice, Venice glasses, certaine papers 
full of false and counterfeit stones, which an Italian brought from 
Venice to deceiue the rude Indians with all, abundance of pla ying 
cardes, two or three packs of French prqwr. Wliatsoever became 
of the treasure which usually is brought in roials of plate in this 
gallion, we could not find it. After that the mariners had dis* 
ordredly pilJed this rich shippe, the captaine, because they would 
not follow his commandment to vnlade those excellent wines into 
the Edward, abandoned her and let her driue at sea, taking out 
of her the choisest things that she had. And doubting the forces 
of Malacca, we departed thence to a haic, in the kingdome of 
Junsalaom, which » between Malacca and Pegu, eight degrees to 
the northward, to seeke for pitch to trimme our ship.*' So the 
narrative of Edmund Barker, Lieutenant. Henry May's account 
is terse and interested mainly in the captures: “ We took a $hii^ 
of the kingdome of Pegu of some fourscore tunnes, with wooden 
ankers, and about fiftie men in her, with a pinn^ of some 
eighteene tunnes at her stearne, both laden with pepper. But 
their pinnes^ stole from vs in a gust in the morning. Here we 
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might haue taken two shippes more of Pegu^ bdeti likewise with 
pepper and rice. In this moneth also we looke a great Portugal! 
ship of or seuen hundred tixOp laden chiefly with victuals, chests 
of hatSj pintadoSp and Calicut clothes. Besides this, we tooke 
another Portugall ship of some hundred tun, laden with victuals^ 
rice, calicos, pintados, and other commodities^ These ships were 
bound for Malaca with victuals: for those of Goa, of S. Thomas, 
and of other places in the Indies doe victuall it, because that 
victuals there are very scarce.*^ 

The Edward Banaventum was wrecked on the way home and 
for aU the tigerish courage of her crew the end was only loss of 
life and loss of capital. 

In 15^5 Sir Robert Dudley, son of the favourite of Queen 
ElizabeLh, promoted a voyage to China by way of Magellan’s Strait 
and the Philippines. Three vessels the Bear, the Bear’s Wheip 
and the Benjamiti were employed under the command of Benjamin 
Wood. The largest was of 200 or 300 ions, while the other two 
were much smaller* One of the smaller, probably the Benjamm, 
was lost off the Cape. The remaining two reached first India 
and then Ceylon, where they captured and plundeirud two Portuguese 
merchantmen from Goa. Then in search of further booty they 
reached the Malacca Straits in January' 1S98 and after an indecisive 
skirmish with a Portuguese fleet that lasted eight days retired lo 
Old Kedah " to tefiu One of his two ships Wood now burnt 
as he had only enough men left to work one vessel. The Bear 
resumed her course to be lost tiff Martaban or, according to another 
account, to bc wrecked on ihe island of Bating ( ? Buniiag) near 
Kedah. Of the miserable disastrous succ^ " of the expedition 
only one member, a Frendiman, reached Europe to tell the tale. 

On J1 December 1600 the East India Com[mny got a charter 
from Queen Elizabelh. In the next year the first of its expeditions 
sailed under Sir James Lancaster with letters and presents from 
the Virgin Queen unto her loving brothers, lords of the pepper 
trade, the kings of Acheh and Bantam, whose names were left 
blank to be filled In locally: it brought home cargoes of pepper 
and established a factory at Ban Lam in Java. A second expedidon 
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in 160S under Henry Middlelon brought back spices from the 
Moluccas and news that the Dutch were ousting the Portuguese 
and trying for a nnonqMly of the spice trade, based upon treaties 
with the native chiefs. In what was later to be British India, 
source of those cottons so much more valuable for Eastern barter 
than woollen kerseys or European coin, there also the Dutch 
forestalled their rivals so that the English could get no footing 
at Pulicat, the Coromandel port that gives its name to a cotton 
sarong favoured in Malaya to this day, while at Masulipatam 
(as at far Patani and Ayuthia in Siam) they had to o^ iahlish 
offices alongside factories already opened by their competitors. 
Accordingly in I6II the London merchants sought to be admitted 
to freedom of trade in lands that Bowed with spices worth ?s. 
a pound, but for that admission Holland required them to share 
the cost of 22 forts, 4,0C0 troops and 30 great ships which her 
United East India Company had provided against Spaniards and 
Portuguese. The English had proBted by this Dutch armament 
without paying a stiver; and though in 1615 two of the Company's 
ships alone paid £14,000 into England's customs revenue (which 
Elizabeth had fanned for £12,000 a year), negotiations failed and 
with them English aims in the Malayan Archipelago. The Great 
Mogul was strong enough to refuse monopolies; the insignificant 
chiefs in the Moluccas would grant them, ignorant of the con¬ 
sequences and eager to do anything to keep out the Portuguese. 
It was mere prevarication for the English to invoke equity and 
the law of nations in support of the freedom of the seas; Iberian 
galleons had long since extinguished that freedom, and why should 
not Hollanders get some return on their great outlay to protect 
trade and the poor Moluccan? Bui London merchanls were cautious 
and King James would not break with Spain. A treaty contracted 
in 1619 did at last give the English the sanctuary of Dutch forts 
and a share of the Eastern trade, provided the English Company 
mainUined ten ships to fi^t the Don and paid part of the upkeep 
of forts, but the English complained that the cost of that upkeep 
was deliberately inflated and that their trade was still thwarted 
English factories were opened for a few struggling years ii, Borneo 
atSukadana (I6J1-23), Sambas (1611-4) at Banjarmaan (1614-8) 
in Sumatra at Indragiri, At Acheh, at Bantam, at Batavia the 
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Dutch were alongsde them aod in the Bandas there was Open war 
with the great Jan Pietersaoon Coen, the man who. King James 
declared in 1622, well deserved to be hanged:— “ your people over 
there represent everywhere your Prince of Orange as a great King 
and Lord, and hold me up as a little kinglet, as if I stood under 
him, thus misleading the barbarian kings.” In January 1623 
unable to provide the ten ships or pay the heavy fort charges, 
the English Company decided to cut its losses and withdraw its 
factories from all Dutch settlements; it would abandon Malayan 
spices for the calicoes of India, a trade less prized and less resented 
by the Hollanders. Before this withdrawal had been effected, 
there was the .-^mboyna "massacre” of English traders accused 
of intriguing to capture the Dutch fort there. Patani in Siamese 
Malaya (1612-23}, Jambi (16IS'-31) in Sumatra, Japara (1618^8) 
the'port of Javan's empire of Matatam, Macassar (1613—67} in the 
Celebes, all England's scattered factories in the Malay .Archipelago 
were gradually abandoned. 

The history of the Patani factory, to take one example, is r 
story of disappointment and failure. The Company’s seventh voyage 
had been that of the Globe, which left Gravesend in 1611 (ICew 
Style) carrying as her commander Captain Hippon and as merchants 
two Dutchmen Lucas Janssen alias Antheunis and Pieter Willemsz 
van Ebling alias Floris, owner of three early Malay MSS. now at 
Cambridge and author of a history of the Chbe’s voyage. After 
picking up a cargo of doth at Masulipatam thanks to the experience 
of the tw'O Dutchmen in their former Dutch employ, the Globe 
called at Bantam to find Dutch competition obstructive and then 
made the first English vo>:age down the Straits of Malacca past 
Singapore and so to Patani, where it was hoped to found a 
flourishing entrepot for the silk trade with China and Japan. The 
reasons for this hope are clearly set forth by Mr. W. H. Moreland, 
editor of the most recent edition of Peter Floris, " No Japanese 
vessels could enter Chinese ports; a single Portuguese ship came 
annually to Japan from Macao carrying Canton silk, and a limited 
number of junks brought the product of Nanking to Nagasaki; 
the rest of the trade was conducted on neutral territory, Formosa, 
the Philippines and elsewhere. Both Dutch and English hoped to 
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obtain a share of this lucrative trade in the Guif of Siam-, and 
the early letters from the English factory at Hirado insisted on 
the need for bringing silk thence.*' But not only did Siam send 
silk to japan; the Dutch decoyed traders to their factory at 
Singgora and contrived to buy most of the Nanking silk. The 
Queen of Paiani wanted high customs dues and her chiefs exorbitant 
presents and the Queen preferred to lend money to Dutch and 
English at interest rather than to buy cloth. Trading ran many 
risks, Floris saw Patani burnt down by the chiefs’ Javanese slaves, 
and he himself suffered “the strangest robberyc” in his hired 
house of reeds, “ being all of us in the house above 15 persons 
sleeping, Mr. Lucas and 1 in a bedde apartc lyinge close together, 
having a great black dogge lying under my cahioe, my tmneke 
standing at my feete, close to the boording, being no greater space 
between the bedde and coHer butt that onely the lidde might shut 
and open,” yet notwithstanding all this and a lamp burning thieves 
forced the padlock of the chest and stole " 2S3 K8 and dyvers 
other prety things as also apparell linen and my rapier, which had 
alt leasle 25 R8 in silver uppon it.” Floris soon lost hope of the 
silk trade and looked to skins as the main export to the Far East. 
The Patani pepper was fair to the eye hut mostly husks. Imports 
were often unsatisfactory, the salampounes second-hand and spoilt by 
the washermen, the beathillLcs short in length, the yarn coloured 
with a cheap red dye that turned black on the voyage; and it was 
useless to import cloths that had not novel patterns. Support 
from home was intermittent. One factor entreated Their Worships 
10 remember him with books, paper, and ink: for want of supplies 
his books were kept on China paper, which the cockroaches atci 
In 1&16 only gum benjamin could he bought as there was too 
little cash in the factory for the purchase of silks. In the following 
year there was neither money nor goods, not so much as would 
buy victuals; yet not even death saved one young factor, Mr. 
Chancer}', from posthumous blame for his odious presumption in 
planning to quit his post without authority. At times the poor 
merchants had to endure the turbulence, private trading and drunken¬ 
ness of visitors like Captain Edmund Marlowe, who scorned and 
hectored them and let his men assault them with sword and pike 
“ in the middle of Their Wotsbips' yard.” 
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After Cromwell's «ctory over Ihc Netherlands in 165+ there 
was a renewed attempt at English trade with the Peninsula, partly 
pri^'ate and in partnership with Moors from India, Under the 
date 3J Jaiiuarj' 1660 the records of the Dutch Company contain 
a letter to Batavia from Matthew Andrews, President of Surat, 
Engiands chief factory on the west coast o£ India. Four years 
ago in the time of free trade I despatched my ship the jVB^dy 
from Surat to Kedah laden with various articles of local manu' 
facture. For lack of English (agents) I instructed that the cargo 
should be disposed of to two of my Moor servants at Kedah, 
Hans Mea and Mahomet Sayel, My goods were sold in Kedah, 
and the proceeds in tin, pepper and aguila-wood were shipped on 
the .\‘ugdy. On the Kedah bar the iVugdy encounied the yacht 
Batavia, whose captain Jacob Pits forced the Cfew' to go on board 
his yacht, declared the cargo belonged to a Moor, sdred +30 
reals in cash and look 2+J4 bahar of tin, paying for it only 857/4 
reals, though in Surat it would have fetched 100 reals a ftaAar. 
My loss, therefore, was reals on the tin and +50 in cash 

or a total of Z,043,^ reals of eight. For two years 1 have written 
to Heer Rykiof van Goens for satisfaction but have got no reply.” 

Under 2Z Janiiaty 1661 the same records note how on the 
departure of the Dutch patrol yacht, the Cabo Jaiqttes, there 
dropped down the Kedah River with +00 bafiat of tin and other 
cargo the 5t, Ctorgc a famous ship owned by (Sit) Edward Winter 
of Masulipatam. She had been seized from Mir Juntlab, Nawab 
of Golcunda and conqueror of the Carnatic. This chief not only 
possessed 4,000 houses, 300 elephants, 4 or 500 camels and 10,000 
oxen for the transport of his merchandise in Colconda, Bizapur 
and the territory of the Great Mogul; he also owned vessels 
which traded to Pegu, Tenasserim, Achch, Arakart, Persia, Bengal^ 
Moka, Perak, the Maldives and Macassar. In the Dutch he “ well 
perceived abundance of pride and inhdelitie," because the Governor- 
Genera] at Batavia omitted to reply to a letter from him, and 
because they interfered with bis trade to .\cheh and Kedah and 
Macassar. He %'owed to disappoint them of their " aime to get 
the whole trade of India into their hands only.” With the English, 
Mir Jumlah, was on good lerms, gi\'ing the Company “a circuite 
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belonging to the loune of Madraspaiara “ that is Madras. The 
unauthorized seizure of his ship by one of the Company s servants 
was therefore a political blunder and the Surat Presidenl was 
credited with a design to send to Kedah to capture the St. George 
and restore her to the Nawab, The ship, however, was destined 
never to return to Indian waters. On leaviog Kedah she met 
with a firce storme about the Andaman Islands or Niccaber (wee 
know not well whether) wherewith shee was prest soe much that 
she spent ail her standing masts, but made a shift with some jury 
ones to get into Malacca; where wee hear by Mr. Coop«f, her 
pilott, she is now laid up and utterly nnfitl to proceede further, 
unless there bee more bestowed on her, in ruling her out then 
her value.*’ After the St. George had made the Dindings, her 
captain sailed in the Kleen Amftcfdom to Malacca, where on the 
stipulation that neither he nor the hloors would hinder the Dutch 
trade at Coromandel and that he would sell half his cargo of tin 
to the Dutch at their usual low price, he was given old sails, 
a Dutch helmsman, a barrel of meat and a barrel of bacon to 
enable him to get his ship down to Slalacca. Arrived there. Winter 
would not sell his tin even at §48 a bahar and left the port, 
complaining that the Dutch blockade of Acheh had prevented him 
from selling his cloth there at a great profit and had forced him 
to sail to Kedah where he long lay to the great loss of his owners. 
The St. George was very leaky and lay beached on the mud of 
Red Island with her crew paid off. Her cargo of tin and some 
pepper mcrstly belonged to Edward Winter who was “ believed to 
avoid bringing any part of his estate from Kedah or Pegu lest 
the Company should seize it for his debt to it.” His brother 
Francis was said to be owed l,5tX) bakgr of tin by the Sultan 
of Kedah, who had seized certain ships, when on their way from 
India to Malacca they had visited Kedah for repairs. 

In October 1661 Batavia instructed that English visits to 
Kedah were not to be hindered but the Dutch must trade with 
them warily: they were importing cloth, iron and steel. In 1562! 
we first hear of Mr. Lock, an English private trader, who trafficked 
in cloth, tin, Patani gold and elephants between Kedah and 
Coromandel. Some of his ships he built in Kedah; he had a Tamil 
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aitorney and he hjid transactions with the Sultan who was au 
un^tisfactory cHcnt. Once the English at Acheh asked the Queen 
of that Sumatran slate for a mandate to the Perak duefs to deliver 
to Mr. lock tin due to him; and the Queen, though retusing at 
first owing to her treaty with the Dutch and the representations 
of their Resident at her capital^ was later mo^'ed to consent. Once 
Lock claimed compensation for tin taken hy the crew of the Dutch 
patrol the Kxter when they atrociously murdered the whole crew 
of a Jfoorish ship and for that crime were sentenced by the Dutch 
Governor to torture and death. Once Osenden, President at Surat p 
curtly declined to accede to a Dutch request to send a sharp letter 
to Lock, explaming that Lock was not a servant of the Company 
hut a free trader with whose business he could not interfere. In 
February 1665 Lock was sailing for Coromandel in two yachtSp 
one on his own account and one on the Sultanas, taking 20 elephants, 
a trade the Dutch had slopped for two years: he had to call at 
Acheh for provender and four of his elephants died on the voyage. 
From this voyage Lock returned just in time to avoid capture 
when in November war between Holland and England broke out 
again. In 1671 George Foxcroftj Governor of Madras, complained 
to Batavia that after peace between England and Holland had 
been declared, the commanders of the yacht Gorcam and the galoot 
llammefthkl had seized outside the Kedah bar a small English 
ship from Coromandel with a cargo of gold, tin and elephants; 
and as this constituted an act of war, the Dutch agreed to pay 
compensation for ship and cargo, which were worth Ily3t4i 
pagodas^ In 1670 instructions to the commanders of ships employed 
in the Kedah blockade had warned them not to keep out the 
English but bearing themselv'es with all discretion to endeavour 
to discover and note if they canied any Moorish goods* According 
to the Dutch, in 1676 Moors, Portuguese and some English were 
trading vigorously from Porto Xovo and Cunetar to MalaccSp Kedah, 
Siam and Johor. 

For even Holland's old ailyp Johor, was from dme to time 
visited by English ships. Having failed to get Acheh^s licence 
to trade in Perak and having sli^jed away from Malacca (in 
spite of its Governor's courtesy) for fear of a demand for customs 
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duty on his cargo^. on 27 July 1647 Wylde arrived at Jobor in 
the Supply with a request iwm the Company to have free trade 
in all the king's parts and dominlonSp not paying cuslomes; which 
he and his orankayes at first seemed lo admire my deniands were 
so large on so small acquaintance. His answers was for this ycare 
our ship off goods was custome free* but in the future not lo be 
expected/^ At first the king offered to let Wylde build warehouses 
but changed his mind^ ostensibly from fear of friction with the 
Dutch who had been refused that privilege^ but actually In Wylde'^s 
opinion owing to the wiles of Gujerali &kipi>ers then enjoying free 
trade in Johor, The Sultan would allow the English Company 
lo trade if it paid 5 per cent, duly on all goods broughl there for 
sale, export duty on tin and pepper and “ lungargow or anchoridge ” 
on every ship. On 2 July 1661 an English merchant from Surat 
passed Malacca on his way to Johor, whereupon the Dutch Governor 
sent a letter to the Sullan, asking him to refuse to trade with 
her, and despatched a sergeant Hendrik jansz aiid a Portuguese 
Manuel Damotta on the pretext of looking for runaway slaves at 
Johor but really to spy and report. The merchant was Joseph 
HeyTimersT who had lived in Holland and spoke Dutch ^ a choleric 
overbearing man, gruff and stern, with whom Malays were afraid 
to trade. He and the captain of his ship, the I^imc, fed at diUerent 
tables. He had paid 60D rix-dollars for toll or port dues, given 
a present of 3QO and rented a house for six months, but the 
king had refused him permission to build a large lodge. About 
this time the English at .4cheh also asked leave to build a house 
and to trade at Johor or its fief Bengkalis the Sumatran port. And 
there was a Mr. Lock captured at Johor with his ship in 1673, 
when Jambi sacked Johor's capiM, Batu Sawar, who when he wished 
to complain to the Sultan of Jambi was strangled by the Malay 
commander and reported to have hanged himself. Was it poor Mr, 
Lock, the free trader of Kedah? 

The Dutch records of 1681 note that to the damage of their 
own Company the English drove a large private trade, and perhaps 
this explains why the small factory opened al Kedah in 1669 
was closed as a failure in 1675. The same records also complajn 
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of the great loss this English private trade caused the Dutch 
Company “ especially as the Edgli^ are esteemed for their natural 
character and their large purchases.’' 

In 1683 the Dutch induced the Sultan of Jahatra to expel the 
English even from Bantam and a connection with Java that had 
lasted eighty years came to an end. Thereafter the English 
Company chose for its headquarters in the Malayan repon Beog- 
kulen on the south-west coast of Sumatra, with too sanguine a 
faith in the climate, in the profits of pepper estates worked by 
Malay labour and in the energy and integrity of officials allowed 
private trade 

When for the first time after closing its small Kedah agency 
in 1675 the Engibh Company turned again to the Malay Peninsula, 
its object was as much the establishment of a naval base as renewal 
of Malayan trade. 


VI 

DUTCH EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

L 

1602—154L 

In 1602 the Nelherlands^ conipeUing the amalgamatioii of the 
several small companies Lhat had started to trade in the Orient^ 
gave a monopoly of Eastern trade to the famous joint-stock United 
East India Company^ with authority to make setdemeiils and 
oondude treaties in the name of the Dutch Government. At hrst 
It was under a Board of Directors^ until in 161D this Board was 
replaced by a Govemcir-GeDeralp assisted by a Coifncil of India. 
The Governor-General lived mostly at the Moluccas until in 1619 
the great Jan Keterszoon Coen conquered Jakatra Batavia 

as the seat of gpvcrameuLp and by that act deprived Malacca of 
the chance of ever again becoming the centre of European commerce 
after its capture from the Portuguese, 

Very diferent from the coming o( the Portugu^ was the 
advent of the Dutch; tolerant of Islam and indlHerent to all but 
commerce^ they were efficient and energetic and comparatively loyal 
to their saiLp 

In 1602 1 a servant of the Dutch Companyp Jacob van 
Heemskerck. having visited Kedah anchored off Johorp was welcomed 
as an ally against the hated Portuguese and started the Dutch 
connection with the Malay Peninsula that was to last until 1S24. 
As early as 1537 Drake's capture off the Azores of a homeward- 
bound Portuguese cairack with a cargo worth i 103,000 had taught 
England the wealth of the East Indies and that carracks were 
no such bugs but that they might be taken.’' And now on 
2S February 1603 van Heemskerck in retaliation for the murder 
of seventeen Dutch sailors at ^lacao attacked one of these prizes, 
the Santa Catkanna^ l)dng at anchor in the Johor river^ until 
her Captain SebasUao Serrao had to By the white flag: her cargo 
of curios, lacquerj silk and porcelain was sold at Amsterdam for 
more than million guilders, while even today the Dutch term 
the thinnest and finest China ^'carrack porcelain*" after this vessel. 
The Dutch capture of thb tall Portuguese ship made on Johor 

no 
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a profound mud lasting impression, and her capital, Batu Saw^ar, 
welcomed Jacob Buijsen, the first Dutch factor in the Malay 
Peninsula, while two Johor Malays were sent as envoys to Holland. 
Xot that the presence of a lonely factor deterred Dotn Andre 
Furtado de Mendoca, the Governor of Malacca, from besieging 
his ancient Malay ally and demanding iMt Sultan "A!a'u*d-din 
should deliver up the Dutch thieves ” at Batu 5awar and 
confiscate their property. The Sultan by the bad counseb of 
his younger brother Raja Benco ” (inspirer and perhaps author 
of the Mclay Annah) replied that he would first lose his kingdonfi 
and appealed to the English who despatched two ships which 
raised the siege and sent Furtado^s armament to the devil, so 
that in all those pads they would, it is said^ have given the 
English their property and their very souls if they could and 
yet until the founding of Penang in 17S6 the English were nev^er 
to have any factory in the Malay Peninsula e.scept the small one 
in Kedah, and the one at Fatani opened by Horis^ a Dutch employee 
of the Company, in 1612 and closed in 1623. The Dutch, on the 
contrary, now in a few years ousted the Portuguese from Acheh, 
Johor, Patani^ Bantam, Amboyna and the Moluccas and made 
treaties of trade and friendship with the native rulers. 

Early in 1605 Admiral C. Sebasliannse captured off Patani the 
carrack SL Anih&ny^ while off Pedra Blanca the irijjiijgeif captured 
another carrack bound from Cochin-China to Malacca. The cargo 
of the St. Anthf>rty contained 2^000 pikuls of white sugar, 4^500 
pikuls of tin^ 223 fardels of Chinese camphor, 90 fardels of agila- 
wood, 18 leaden boxes of musk-balls, 11 boxes of vermilion, 22 
boxes of Chinese fans, 209 fardels of raw silk and 75 of bad 
yellow silk, 6,000 pieces of variegated porcelaio^ 10 ca^ks of coarse 
and fine porcelain, some gilt couches and knick-knacks^ One lot 
radix China, one lot beruEoin, 150 baskets with prepared sUk, velvetj 
damask^ taffeta and fine silk, and some boxes of gold-wire. 

In 1606 Admiral hfatelief made a treaty with Johor, promising 
to help the Sultan capture Malacca from their common enemy, 
the Portuguese, in return for the right to trade with Johor free 
of duty and to the excinsiom of all other Europeans. The Dutch 
refused to admit Johor's claim to the town of Malacca w^hlch had 
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been buili by the Portuguese or to engage to take the offensive 
against Johor's enemies other than Portuguese and Spaniards; but 
the Sultan might people Malacca's suburb Kampong Kiing and 
was to have all the gun$ captured {as soon as the Dutch could 
replace them) and half the loot; moreover if Acheh attacked Johofp 
the Dutch would help or at any rate try to avert hostilities. 
Neither party might make peace with the King of Spain without 
the consent of both. The siege of Malacca began^ but in August 
hearing of the approach of a strong Portuguese fleet from Goa 
Matclief resolved to abandon it. Valentijn records that the 
Bendahara Tun Sri Lanang (author or patron of the author of 
the Malay told MateUef plainly that the Malays intended 

to leave the siege to the Butch, upon which Matclief growled 
not a liltie at the Bendahara.” But more far reaching than he 
knew were >lateliePs victories that same year over Portuguese 
galleons, w^resling for Holland that command of the sea so vital 
10 any European power in the East:—though for Johor Portugal 
ceased lo be a menace only when the Dutch took Malacca in 
1641. Alatelief sailed away to China and Pahang, having given 
Sultan \\la"u"d-din plans and suggestions for the strengthening of 
his palm-leaf and wooden capital at Balu Sawar, which was defended 
by inferior earthwork and palisades 40 feet high; but it was 
the Sultan's habit to sleep till noon, when he rose and ate and 
drank drunk ” till he cared nothing about forts and feared no 
foe in shining armour. The mail-clad Portuguese did attack and 
though they did not land the Malays burnt their own town and fled; 
the Sultan drank more than ever and was ready to make terms 
with the enemy at his gate, MeanwhUe on 23 December 1607 
a Dutch fleet of nine ships and four pinnaces had left the Texe! 
under .Admiral Verhoeff who on the two and iwenlielli of 
November came before Malacca, where they tooke a ForLugall ship, 
and fired it, the goods being by the Inhabitants before carryed 
away. On the foute and twentieth, they sent to the King of Jor 
to acquaint him with their purpose to besiege and take the Towne 
and Castle of Malacca. On the six and twentieth, they set men 
on shoare in the little Hand of Saint Feter^ where the next day 
the Portugals set on them and lost their Admiral with three 
Captaines and six prime Officers, besides many of the meaner. Of 
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the Hollanders seven were slaine and three taken. On the eight 
and twentieth, hfteene Frigats of Blackes Pirats adpyned them¬ 
selves to the Hollanders. But the King of Jor could afford no 
helpc, his Fleet being then abroad. Some V^essels being taken and 
their three men recovered by exchange of Prisoners, they departed 
oil the nine and twentieth. The tenth of January they went to 
JoTj and the King with hts Sonne and Brother with twelve Frigats 
came to the Fleet on the fourteenth. His name is Ratispont: he 
had on a white Colton Wastoole to his knees with a fringe hanging 
to the f^ly silken Sandals^ a blacke Shash on his head^ three 
Gold Cbaincs about his necke, with many Jewels annexed, two 
thicke gold Rings on his left arme and one on his right, sixe on 
bis fingers, a Crisse very artificial I in sheath of solid Gold set with 
many Diamonds, Saphieres^ Carbuncles (valued at fiftie thousand 
Florcns) of ineane stature, comely sliape;^ moderate speech, whitish 
complexion, having with him thirtie Wives; his Frigat adorned 
gallantly with a Tent, borne up with foure golden Pillars. His 
seat is in New Jor.” 

Ratispont was not the king but Raja Bonpu, hJs younger 
brother and successor, described by Matelief as being in 1606 a 
man about thirty-five, almost white, discreet, forbearing, not 
choleric, far-seeing, a foe to the Fortugiicse, industrious in affairs; 
in short a man worthy to be king of Malacca and Johor, who 
would recognize any help rendered to him and was a staunch 
friend of the Dutch. He was the only one of the royal brothers 
who did not drink, 

Verhoeff was escorted on an eiephanl to the Batu Sawar palace 
and entertained with feasting and farcical dances but be failed 
to get leave to erect a fort there against the FOrtuguesfij the 
Sultan pretending that the Dntch like the Portuguese might molest 
^faJay women. With amazing inconsequence of policy ^-Ma'u'd-din 
the drunkard was less concerned with the presence of the Portuguese 
at ^falacca and their attacks on Johor than with an eight-year 
old private quarrel with Patani, and signing himself king of Johor 
and Malacca he gave the Admiral a letter to the States General 
offering permission to build the fort if they would destroy Patanil 
\"erho€ff left behind a head-inerchant, two under-merchants, a 
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factor, a diamond-^jcpert and three assistants; a staff that corro¬ 
borates the Dutch project of 1611 to remove the bead office of 
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their great Company to Johor, had the new office in Java proved, 
a failure. For a wbi!e the R^d Uoh and the Cfriffiit guarded Balu 
Sawar bul on IS February O&09) they had to leave Johor where 
the Dutch had invested 10,000 reals, for Patani where they had 
staked 63 ,QOOh Again the Sultan was swayed by palace politics. 
His eldest son had just married his cousin of Siak, a petty 
Sumatran statCg and the Siak family favoured Portugal; so on 
16 October 1610 Johor signed a treaty of prace with that country 
and relieve of the Portuguese menace went of! on another domestic 
tangent, overTtiiming and burning the ^VSuburbes of Paliang^' 
apparently over a broken marriage engagement! Johor's Infirmity 
of purpose had left her capital unfortified, the Dutch di^usted 
and the Portuguese her weak and suspicious ally, while the treaty 
with Portugal had revived in Acheh^ now rich from trade with 
Dutch and English ^ the memory of old sores and started her most 
famous warrior prince, Mabkota *Alam, on his conquests for dynastic 
glory and the control of commerce in p^per and tin. In 1612 
at the age of twenty-two tired of the fierce fights of cocks rams 
and elephants and the “ stnmackful encounter of Buffles/^ 
pastimes of his barbaric court, Mahkota retook Aru which 

since the beginning of the century had been a fief of Johor. On 
7 May 16tS his fleet surprised Batu Sawar so suddenly that the 
Dutch crew of the Il&pe had not time to go downstream and 
aboard their ship before the iwenly-nine-day siege began, 'fhe 
victory carried back to Acheb the old Sultan and his family and 
over twenty Dutch prisoners. Floris records how on S November 
1613 when his ship was passing the Johor estuary '' divers Prawes 
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came abocrd as hard by the straight^ being of the Salelles under 
the King of Johor, which for the most part keep in their Prawes, 
with their Wives and Children and live on fishing. By these we 
understood that the king of Acbem had sent Raja Bong Sii^ 
younger brother of the king of Johor, back again with great honour, 
attended with thirtie Prawes and two thousand Achencrs to rebuild 
the Fort and Citie of Johor, having married him to hia Sister, 
and that he should be set set up in the old King's place.” The 
place and date of his death are unknown but certauily about this 
time ^Ala'u^d-din, the drunkard, drank of the cup which all men 
must drink, Johor must have promised to help Achdi in the war 
against the Portuguese, and Acheh restored and enlarged Batu 
Sawar and even helped Johor in her old feud with Pahang, Raja 
Bongsup the new Sultan, who ruled Johor with the title of ^Abdullah 
Maayat Shahp had always been a friend of the Dutch and now 
secretly de^tched an en^-oy to Bantam, whereupon on ZS .August 
1614 Adriaen van der Dussen came to Batu Sawar to reiterate 
Verhoeffb request for leave to build a fort for its protection^ The 
Sultan refill and in August I6I5 made peace with the Portuguese. 
Straightway Mahkota 'Alam sent a fleet to attack Batu Sawar 
with a force estimated by eye-witnesses Admiral Steven van der 
Haghen and John AILllward at JOO sail and upwards of J0,000 
men: John Miliward describes twelve of the King's gallies as very 
great, having twenty eight and thirde oares of a side and all 
things fitted very orderly by a Pordngall whom (when they were 
finished] he cast before an elephant and brake his bone^- The 
Admiral galley had a Turret built in the stem, covered with plates 
of massive Cold, and curiously wrought/* Batu Sawar was deserted 
and the Achinese razed it to the ground as in I5fl7 the Portuguese 
had razed Johor Lama. Sultan 'Abdu’Uah fled to Bintan ■‘^and 
lived on the water like a lugidv'e/' In July 1616 writing to King 
James of England Mahkota *Alatn described himself as king of 
Acheh and other parts of Sumatra with authority over Batu Sawar 
and all countries subject to Batu Sawar and in 1617 he added 
Pahang to his conquests. Because of the dread created by Achinese 
and Portuguese fleets in the Malacca straits, Johor junks now went 
as far afieid as the Moluccas for spices, and Malays from Johor 
and Patani lived in thousands at Macassar (a port of call on the 
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way) as agents for the spice trade of Patani and Jobof with 
the Chinesep who shunned Porluguese ^labcca. In 161S Sultan 
'Abdullah removed to LLngga (an island destined eventually to 
be the last capital of the Johor empire); his income there was 
derived from trade with Malacca, the junks of Siam Patani Java 
and Macassar bringing rice and other cargoes, which were transhipped 
in small craft to Malacca; tin til in March 1623 the .^Chinese drove 
this attractive but tragic prince even from this retreat to die of a 
broken heart on Great Tambclan island. 

The richest Malay Slate now was Jambi, whither Dutch ^ 
English, Portuguese, Malaj^ and Siamese resorted for pepper* 
Jamhi, Palembaug^ Indragiri, Kampar and Siak, old vassals as 
they were of Johor and allies against Acheh, were spared by 
Mahkuta ^\lam only because he desired to avoid collision with 
the Hollanders. But in 1620, determined to get the trade of the 
Peninsula into hi$ hands and eager to damage the [Portuguese at 
Malaccap he conquered Perak, Pahang, Johor. The scions of the 
Malacca house were paying for the d^tmetion of the Achinese 
Reet at Am in 1S91, for coquetting with the Fortugue^ and for 
damaging Achinese coromerce. In 1620 Adieh also conquered 
Kedah r when Mabkota 'Alatn wasted its pepper plantations so that 
he should have no rival to his own pepper trade. In 1629 he 
besieged Malacca hut in vain. In 1632 the hated Portuguese found 
another enemy in the queen of Patani who proposed an alliance 
of Holland, Patani, Johor, Cambodia, Jamhi and Indragiri against 
them; so rabid was this hate that it blinded FatanJ to more 
immediate causes for her decline, the e^tactioos her chiefs made 
on the Chinese and the loss of her pepper trade brought about 
by Acheh. in 1635 Adieh took dire vengeance on Pahang for 
being friendly with the moribund Portuguese, with whom also the 
English mindful of the massacre of Amboyna in 1623 now contracted 
an ailiaficc. The Dutch even grew afraid that Acheh would conquer 
Jambi, the market whose pepper after 1615 all went into their 
hands. 

But the pride and covetousness of the Porluguese and of Acheh 
were soon to be extinguished. Whether it was due to an infection 
caughL from the war-prisoners that starved in his streets or to 
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an orgy of toddy or to guzzling curry at otie of those picnics 
where Acheh’s klng^ and their guests sat for hours waist-deep in 
water and were served by swinnming pages, or (as Antonio van 
Diemen believed) to poison administered at Portuguese instigation 
by Bugis women slaves, anyhow on 27 December 16i6 “ the 
Order came ’* to Mabhota 'Alarm, Crown of the World, to leave 
behind him his Sombrieros of beaten Gold, his Tent of Silver, his 
harness and Armour of Gold, his Elephant with teeth of Gold, 
His Vessels for bathing of pure Gold. All these things became the 
portion of his successor, Iskandar Thani, a son of Sultan Ahmad 
of Pahang, who had been carried captive form that stale in 1618 
and whose line was never to recover the Pahang throne from 
their cousins, the Johor branch of the same Malacca royal house. 
The same year saw the appointment of a strong Dutch Governor- 
General, van Diemen. In 1637, from Pahang 'Abdul-Jalil Shah 
of Johor, styling himself “ king of Johor and Pahang ” made a 
treaty with the Dutch against the Portuguese and promised to 
build a strong fort in Johor. From now onwards the Dutch con¬ 
trolled the shipping in the Straits of Malacca, not only capturing 
Portuguese vessels but even measuring the bulwarks of A Famosa 
by moonlight. In 1639 their captains were toasting the man who 
should become first Dutch (Jovemor of Malacca within the year, 
and were confident that A Famosa would fall ([uickly before a 
resolute attack. But it was not until 1641 Malacca fell and then 
after a long siege. 

The attack on the famous fort began in June 1640 by order 
of Antonio van Diemen, Governor-General at Batavia, and his 
Council, their Honours entrusting it to an old, esperienced and 
bold soldier, Sergeant-Major Adriaen Antonissoon, who died during 
the siege. Twelve ships and six boats in half-moon formation 
blockaded the shore to cut off supplies, keeping up a cannonade 
to which Manuel de Souza Coutinho replied bravely and patiently 
with his heavy guns. .At the end of July Johor sent a fleet of 
40 sail carrying 1,400 or 1.500 men and on Z August Antonissoon 
having as many men again, partly Dutch, partly German, landed 
his combined forces north of Tranquerah, expelled several hundred 
of the Portuguese troops from the first bastion, entered Tranquerah 
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and drove the defenders into the fortress. Within pistol shot of 
A Furnom the Dytch erected two batteries with sixteen 24-pounders, 
which made breathes Ln the strong bastions Curaisa and S. DitmingQS, 
leveUed the dome of the IJaspftal dos Fi>brffs and damaged the 
great keep^ St. Paulas Church and other large buildings beyond 
recognition: replying the heavy Portuguese guns on Si. PauPs 
hill left not one house in the Dutch quarters at Tranquerab intact. 
By December plague had broken out among besiegers and 
besieged. Deserters from the Dutch encouraged the defence to 
persevere, while many of the besieged fleeing Irom the pangs of 
hunger reported that in the to™ were only 200 Europeans and 
400 Eurasians and that a gallon of rice fetched 10 rix dollars 
and a pound of buffafo hide 5 or 6 cruzados; women and children 
had been expelled and a mother had exhumed the body of her 
child and devoured it. It is supposed that 7,000 persons died in 
the town and far more fled into the countryside so that of a 
population which the Dutch estimated at 20,000 souls only 3,000 
were left, l,S00 Hollanders perished indudipg three suC3ces5ive 
commanders who fell victims to disease; and^ the whole of the 
secret coundJ having died also, the Dutch ofiicers appointed Captain 
Minne Willemssoon Kaartehoe to the command. On 14 January 
1641, after a day of public prayer, 6S0 men who were sdQ healthy, 
soldiers with muskets and sailors with ladders, advanced on the 
bastion S. Dam*ng&$^ shouting their war-cry '" Help us QodJ* S* 
Doming&s fell and then in succession Madre dc Deus, Ai VirgenSf 
Cutassa and the Baimrte IIospHd. At the F^rielezs 
PcfAa Lhe Dutch lost twenty men and had to retire to the 

bey'ond the reach of the eneniy's heavy guns. And now 
rising from a sick-bed Kaartekoe came on Lhe mmparls and arranged 
with the Portuguese governor for all Lhe besieged except the King's 
soldiers, to be allowed a safe retreat. Though some churches and 
brothels were plundered, there was no murder and no ravf^uig. 
Portuguese dvilians were left in their houses but were ordered to 
carry all their gold, silver and money to the church of St. Paul. The 
Governor Manuel de Souza Coutinho dying two days after his 
surrender was buried with great pomp and a Dutch guard of 
honour in the church of St. Domingo; traduced by some for his 
surrender as Kaartekoe was blamed by others for his humanity. 
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The Ouvidor-Generalj the priests and Jesuits and the principal 
Portuguese sailed in a Dutch ship lor N-egapalnm, while the 
Portuguese troops were sent to Batavia. The daily mass at the 
altar of the cathedral for a Most Catholic King was hushed lor 
^ ever. Only a lew Portuguese and Eurasians were left^ nucleus of 
a population for the reopening of the port. 

Because the Dutch were aided hy the Sultan of Johor, usurper 
of the Pahang throne which Iskandar Than! claimed, .^cheh took 
no band in the death-blow to her mortal foe and even threatened 
to 5 ide with Portugal. But a month after the capitulation of 
Malacca, Iskandar Thani died suddenly before he had Lime to 
take delivety^ of an esiravagaiit order for eight pieces of European 
jewellery worth 74,000 guilders^ whtth were left on the hands of 
the Dutch; he was followed by a succession of queens whose reigns 
saw the rapid decline and fall of their kingdom of pepper 
and pirates before the enterprise of Holland. With Johor the 
Achincse made peace, and f^rful of another royal aUiance, even 
shunned all intercourse. Jobor^s ruieri Sultan *Abdu'UJaJil Shah, 
son of the drunken ^\U"n"d-din, bad beeii a wanderer since he 
succeeded hi$ unfortunate uncle in 162S, but now at last^ quit of 
Portugal and Acheh, he returned lo Johor and founded a new capital, 
Makam Tauhid, just above Batu Sawar, a suburb of the modem 
Kota Tingg^ He was Still overlord of ?^ialaya outside Malacca 
and Naning, of the Riau Archipelago and in Sumatra of Bengkalis, 
Kampar and Slak; but the new Dutch entrcpQi and the extinction 
of his own royal line of Parameswara, founder of the first ^lalacot, 
were soon to lead to the disruption and decay of the kingdom of 
Johor, The future belonged to the Dutch. 


iL 

THE DUTCH AT MALACCA. 

Having captured Malacca^ the Dutch proceeded to repair and 
strengthen its defences, sending to Johor for ten boat-loads of 
timber and ZOO Malay carpenters to rebuBd the bridge. The 
bastions, points and angles of the famous fortress got new names; 
St. Domingo was called Victoria^ the great round bastion of ^ladre 
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Deos Emilia, the Eleven Thousand Virgins Henriette Louise^ St 
Jago Wilhelmus* Courassa a spacious exceUent bastioa washed by 
the M Fredrick Hendrick. The names were no longer to the glory 
of God hut to the glory of the sponsors of a new commercia] 
monopoly, and the walls ol A Famosa Instead of breathing the 
encharLtment of Rome and the Middle Ages were now firmly 
established on a ledger-system. In 1673 and 1674, when France 
and England were at war with Holland, a moat was dug from 
the river to the sea-shore, that turned the fortress into an island:— 
*■ fresh and salt water fish come into and are preserved in it, 
yielding already some profit, although not much, from the annual 
farming, but it is evident that in lime the profit will increase 
with the multiplication of the fish." Even at the yearly celebration 
of the anniversary of Alalacca’s capture, bu^ness went hand in 
hand with ceremony :—** In the morning at daybreak all the guns 
of the fori are fired and the soldiers standing on the walls discharge 
three volleys from their muskets. Then in the forenoon a sermon 
is preached in the church of St. Paul with special praise and 
thanks to God for the victory. When the sermon is over, the 
taxes impo^ are publicly farmed out to the highest bidder t.e. 
by auction in the Governor's house in the presence of the Governor 
himself and of the Councih” A Portuguese Viceroy could find 
pleasure in decorating his palace with imaginary portraits of all 
the hidalgos who had preceded him: Balthasar Bort like all men 
of his race was a realist and preferred to collect and put in his 
store against the dry season S,000 gla2ed tiles costing 40 real 
a IjOOO in order lo replace the common leaky tiles on his 
house. When on 31 August 1678 he retired from the governorship 
of Malacca, Borl left on its walls 49 brass and 33 iron cannon, 
on its outer defences 29 cannon and 8 pedreroes, and in its cellars 
53,300 lbs. of gunpowder mostly in glazed martaban jars ” while 
there was a powdermill turned by buffaloes and capable of 
producing 13,000 lbs. a year.” To his successor he handed a list 
of all the stock in the arsenal, 66 firelocks, 20 carbines, 40 pistob 
(2 useless), 479 muskets (74 on Joan), 153 broadswords, 236 
daggers, 21 boarding axes, 20 halberds, S double bundles of drum 
cord. In the fort, as his books showed, there were 277 soldiers, 
» 14 of them cavalry under Riding Master Jan Gordon,'^ who 
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took them abroad dailyp both morning and afternoonj from their 
^table^ near the bastion Emilia into field and forest in order to 
caldi Manieaber kidnappers in the suburbs of Malacca there 
were 61 soldiers, including 7 in hospital; on yachts engaged in the 
blockade of ihe Perak and Linggi rivers there were 32 men—in 
all a garrison of 370 In war this force could be augmented 

by the other 131 servanls of the Company^ 24 Dutch burghers^ 
250 black Roman Catholics p 40 Chinesep 30 Moors^ 70 Malays 
besides 36 Bugis. On the parade-ground as In the counting-house 
the Company always knew its exact position. 

In 1673 the Company had in the SUvenburgh or De Misericorde^ 
namely the strong old high stone castle erected by the Portuguese 
on the site of the Malay Sultan's palace, 185 slaves, employed in 
its bakeryp hospital^ armoury, stable^ garden, warehouses and cow¬ 
shed and on public works. 35 slaves and 26 convicts were employed 
on public works^ each drawing 40 lbs. of rice; the Company's 
slaves received men J4 and women iV of a real monlhly for salt, 
pepper and arrack, and once a, year two pieces of negro cloth. 
Insolvent debtors were, on the creditors' demand, confined in the 
Slavenburgh and given an allowance of 1 14 ^bs. of rice a day, 
buL only if they were employed by the Company on public works. 

To the engagement of CQo]it$ or hirelings the Company bad 
recourse only under urgent necessity, since the dally wage was 
as a rule high and no matter how careful the superviaon, there 
always occurred much messing and botching. Every hired slave 
cost the Honourable Company B to ID stivers (pennies) a day, 
as their owners would not be satisfied with less, particularly if they 
saw the labour was needed. 

At the end of 1641 Lhero were 1,6D3 Forlugucse Ln Malacca, 
and in the next year there were appointed three Portuguese 
magistrates as against four Dutch. In 164] the garrison consisted 
of 333 soldiers and 211 sailors; in 1649 of 477 Hollanders besides 
330 seamen; by 1663 it had fallen to 286* But there were many 
others who lived on the Company besides the garrison. In BorCs 
time the fort, the town and the suburbs had a population of 4,334 
persons living Ln 137 brick and 583 palm-leaf houses: of these 145 
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were Dutch burghers, 1,469 Portuguese ha!(-ca$(es and blacks, 42b 
Chinese, 547 Moors and Gentoos (or Hindus), 588 Malays, 102 
Bugis and l,60J siavea. Such a population a quarter of a century 
after the Dutch occupation of Malacca makes one rather doubt 
the estimate of 20,000 inhabitaots at the time of its capture in 
1641, though it has to be remembered that the Portuguese held 
Malacca for 130 years. The population in 1678 was, however, big 
enough to require the services of a town sun.'eyor, who saw to the 
alignment and drainage of streets, encroachments on private property, 
the security of party walls and the allocation of special places for 
lime-kilns and the storage of bricks and timber. This surveyor was 
also gauger in charge of ell-wands, measures and weights. 

Ihe feeding of the papulation ashore and afloat was a coostant 
care. So imporLant was it to keep safe the provisions, especially 
rice, that for a new store the timber was ordered from Siam and 
carpenters and ashlar-stones were got from Coramandel. To every 
ship and sioop lying in the harbour were issued on Saturdays 
green vegetables and a pig ot size proportionate to the crew; ships 
with sick on board and ships going on or returning from distant 
voyages might by special command get more liberal provision. In 
Bort's lime the \aning war made not only pigs, fowls and ducks 
but ail kinds of vtqjelables so scarce and dear that ships in the 
roads had to do without fresh provUioas. And wars sometimes 
hindered the import of rice from java, the main source of supply. 
The Store-keeper might never issue victuals to persons or ships, the 
Company’s hospital, or the Slavenburgh without ezpress authority, 
eacept oniy to members of Council who might purchase at fixed 
prices for family use meat and bacon, butter, sugar, Spanish wine, 
brandy, olive oU, coconnt oil and Dutch vinegar, tt'ine and rice 
were dlstrlbuled monthly In prescribed quandUes to the Company’s 
servants, The Governor received 20 pots of wine, the Chief 
Merchant 17, two Reformed preachers Domine Huberius Leijdecker 
of Zirickzee and Beniardus Coop a Grgen of Amsterdam 7 pots 
each, first lieutenants, merchants and the head surgeon 6, junior 
merchants, lieutenants and a preacher’s widow 4 pots each The 
preacher’s widow, the five junior merchants and the two preachers 
("both excellent and learned men of good life and peaceful 
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conversaitM ") each gqt 120 lbs. of rice a month, while 40 lbs. 
were allowed to book-binders^ beadles^ the Governor’s Hfe-guatds, 
schoolmasters and the eKeciilioner; soldiers and sailors on shore 
also got 40 lbs, a months **one measure of which must be taken 
from the least durable riceJ' In addition, as a good defender of 
the true Reformed religion and its Ecrvants, ** the Company allowed 
each of its two learned preachers annually SO pots of Spanish wine. 
70 pols of Dutch vinegar, 50 lbs. of meat and bacon^ 50 lbs. of 
Dutch butter and 10 pots of olive oil. And in case preaching 
did not touch carpenters and sailors, the F. D. overseer was 
instructed that all the master craftsmen with their jouTneymen 
and the boatswain with his sailors were moming and evening to 
attend prawrs in the Slavenburgh and to go to Church on Sunday's, 
and that any absentee would receive SO strokes of the cat! 

Moreover for the Company hbararf esi orttre and the overseer 
has to see to it that each master craftsman takes his men early 
in the moming, after prayers are over, to their appointed place 
and work, as also in the afternoon after dinner, and that be does 
not leave his place in tbc morning until 11 and tn the aftenioon 
till 5 o’clock when the signal for leaving off work is given by 
striking of the bell, meanwhile prev^tmg any one from idlini? hut 
!ieeing that all are kept steadily at work.” 

There was no nonsense about government for the sake of the 
governed: government was for the sake of the Company. But all 
men had natural rights (the ohserx'once of which was incidentally 
good for trade) and when the crew of the Dutch patrol ship Exier 
butchered the crew aud passengera of a Moorish ship off Kedah 
in revolting circumstances, the Company decreed that the offenders 
should lose their right hands and be broken on the cross before 
final execution! Before ** the treachery committed ” by th? 
Lusitanians fn Bra^l in 164S even public celebration of the Mass 
was allowed. From that year in view of the political ploltinjB^ of 
the priests, the Portuguese were “on land to have simply freedom 
of conscience in their private houses and, on their ships only, the 
free exendse of religion.^* Then in 1646 the order was given to 
clear Malacca of all haTf-breeds and other Portuguese “ canaille,” 
who refused to abandon the practice of the Romish faith and 
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lived in idkne£s and usury on the sweat of the poor black 
inhabitants/^ "^The plague/^ the Dutch decided, was “not so 
harmful as Jesuits/' thnse *“ wolves in their sheep's clothing/’ There 
w^ere even cases w^hen priests used seditious language and dissuaded 
ihe community from its bounden duty towards ita magistrates: 
they were therefore all ordered either to quit Malacca within one 
month or to by aside their habit and clothe themselves like other 
citizens and no longer celebrate mass in public^ and all Catholic 
chapels were tn be pulled down or converted into dwelling houses. 
Later {1666} no Portuguese priests passing by from Goa^ Macao 
or elsewhere were allowed even to come ashore on pain of a fine 
of 2 SO reals. Neither on shore nor on, board might Catholics be 
bapLi^d or married by their priests nor above all be re-baptized 
or remamed if they had been baptized or married by the Dutch 
Reformed ministers or marriage commissioners “ nn pain of un¬ 
merciful corporal punishment in addition to confiscation of all their 
goods/’ Moreover all marriages celebrated by “ the popish priest¬ 
hood ” were deemed null and void. Still Malacca’s Romish subjects 
contrived to maintain in secret priests to minister to them in 
sickness and give them the Viaikum at death. But persecution 
notably reduced the population, many Portuguese families and 
black fishermen removing to other places, and so few attending 
the Reformed service in Portuguese that sermons in that language 
were dropped. At the bottom of this mild persecution were fhe 
eighty v*ears war and promotion of trade; for, unlike Us predecessors, 
the Dutch Company cared only for its balance-sheet. But in 1712 
there were still six limes as many Catholics as Protestants in 
Malacca. 

Xeither proselytizcrs nor imperialists, Hollanders as a race 
had a profound respect for law and on acquiring Malacca decided 
to enforce the tollSp licences and the cruising in the Straits, 
instituted by the Portuguese for the maintenance of the rights of 
Malacca and nme devolved on uj by rtgM o/ conquest:* Thb 
policy entailed 

{a) the exaction of certain duties in the port and straits of 
Malacca not only on imports and exports but on passing 
ships whether they broke cargo or not; 
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(6) the payment of certain tithes and taxes by the vassal 
State of Naning 

and {€) the attempted enforcement of monopoly especially for the 
most important produce of Malaya, the tin of Perak, Kedah, 
Selangor and Linggi. However, little success was to attend 
the Company’s effort to follow the Portuguese practice and 
retain for itself the purchase of all tin, spices, pepper and 
sandalwood and a monopoly of the doth trade. 

The Company recognised no obligation to let Portuguese, 
English, Danes or others trade in waters it had acquired by right of 
conquest and held by costly fleets and fortresses, though it exacted 
duties with distinction of nations *’ and often " with moderation ” 
except for the Portuguese who in their day had demanded toll 
from the Dutch. On pajmient of duly, foreign ships were granted 
passes, without which they were liable to confiscation. GeneraUv 
British vessels were exempted as also (at one timcl were aU ships 
belonging to the king of Siam. And from courtesy and policy 
the Company excused the noblemen of its old ally, Johor, from 
export and import dues. But it was as ruthless as its interests 
allowed towards ships belonging to Malays, Chinese and Muslim 
Indians or “Moors.” At times it refused all passes to Indian 
vessels bound for Acheh and Perak and refused to recognise parses 
given them by English and Danes. Countries like .^cheh, Perak 
and Kedah, when blockaded by it into treaties, had to promise 
not to trade with Moors and Malays, Javanese and Chinese, unless 
these traffickers had first called at Malacca, paid dues and obtained 
passes ” in accordance with the old Malacca right,In 1641 dues 
included anchorage fees, fees for port clearance and a poll-tax 
on crews. 

The rate of taxation varied from time to lime. Portuguese 
duties had run from 2 to 9 per cent. The Dutch at first imposed 
a duty of S per cent, on exports and 9 on imports. But three 
years later the Portuguese were paying “ under protest " only 4^4 
per cent. In 1664 the Governor of Malacca was instructed to 
demand from every Portuguese vessel according to her size and 
without manipulating her cargo; of a small yacht 300 rix-dollais, 
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of a middle-sixed ship 400 rix-doHars; and of a hrgfi ship 500 
rix-dollar 5 . And if ary one shall undertake to break cargo at 
Malacca, he -ihall, the same as other traders^ pay the Company 
the toh nf 10 pet cent, on hiB entire cargo/' In 1678 pepper 
(from Johor), tin and resin, all of which had to be sold to the 
Coinpany on pain of confiscation, were exempt from duty. So^ 
too, rice. s1a%'cs and buffaloes, provided they w'erc first offered to 
the Company, a concession due to its recurrent need for such 
commodides. There were duties on gold (which came from Kedah) ^ 
on silver^ jewels, besoar stones, musk, dvet, iron, lead and such 
small warK as fowls^ hsh, fruity rattans, sandalwood and 

eaglewood: if ofTeted to the Company, most of them were duty-free. 
A very important dutiable article was doth. .All cloths from Surat, 
Coromandel and Hen|silT even if bought by the Company, were 
subject to an Import tax of ten per cent, of their value and to 
an export tax of five per cent. However much the Company 
resented these Jloorish and Portuguese imports, it was generally 
deemed more profitable to let thetr ships enter Dutch harbours 
and pay dues and attract local customers by their Indian wares 
rather than drive these interlopers to other ports. Tn lieu of cash 
paymcnl, Moors and Portugue.se from India had a tenth of their 
cargo unloaded and sold by public auction. For Company^ cloth 
there was a preferential tariff. Pepper and doves might he sold 
by private Malacca merchants but only at a rate prescribed and 
only for export to Macao, China and Manila, never to India or 
Europe. Their damage to the Company's trade led in 16*>8 to a 
resolution to raise the duty payable at Malacca by Moors and 
other private traders to 30 per cent., and all native traders without 
passes were to be " encumbered by arrest.” Those showing 
certificates from English and Danish factories in India were to 
be charged 20 per cent, on their first visit but Portuguese certificates 
were not to be respected. In 1679 Batavia inslmcted the Governor 
to admit Portuguese, English and other Europeans on paym«it 
of 20 per cent. duty. But in L688 this order was r^aled and 
no packages or merchandise from foreign vessels were to be landed, 
which prohibition was reiterated in 16S9p when lauding of such 
goods was absolutely forbidden even if they offered double duty 
and the remainder of their cargoes.” In Id92 the toll was 
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again txed at 13 per cent, of imports Rnd exports, there discharged 
or sold.” In 1744 the toll was reduced to 6 per cent. 

Acheh and Malacca were the centres of a tin^trade, that was 
carried on mostly by Moors from Bengal, Surat and Cofomandel, 
To secure a monopoly, in 1647 Bntavk prohibited the entry of 
Moors^ ships to Acheh and to all Malay ports, a measure that 
caused the Great Mogul to loot the Dutch factor^' at Snrat, where¬ 
upon the Dutch seized two of his ships frorn Mocha with cargoes 
worth one and a half million dollars. The seizure was effective. 
No vessels from Surat and Bengal came to Acheh. A Javanese, 
too, might traverse Perak vfilh salt, sugar and other small wares 
** like a pedlar with his pack ” and dispose of them for tin but 
he had at first to gel a pass from Malacca, where 40 to 50 reals 
were taken from him to ensure that he would return and sell his 
cargo of tin to the Company at its own fixed price. No wonder 
That the reckless and proud Malay-^ and Javan^e often 
“ murdered iheir oppressors. Half the lin of Perak and Kedah 
and all the tin of Banganf and all the pepper of Tndragiri were 
required by treaties, concluded by the argument of blockade, to 
be sold to the Campany at a low fixed rate^—^which in practice 
made the treatics nugatory. At Mnilacca no tin might be sold to 
any purchaser but the Company which at the end of each year 
sent its accumubtion in its own $h\p$ to rndia, Ceylon, Persia 
and Holland. 


ft ■ * 

HI. 

DUTCH DEPENDENCIES AND IIONOPOLTF.S. 

NANIKG. 

During the siege of 1641 not only the Malays of Johor but 
the Minan^liabaus of Nailing and Rembaii had helped the Dutch 
" mainly for Iheir own advantage, robbing and stealing especially 
from the slaves of the Portuguese but also from the native 
Christians who fled by reason of hunger and were ordered to 
leave the town.” So as early as 15 August articles were concluded 
with the Naning chiefs who promised to be loyal vassals, pay a 
tithe of their crops and a tenth of the money passing al land 
transactions^ on penalty of death not to circumcise Christians or 
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sell them to Moors or heathen and on pain of forfeiting not only 
Hfe but goods also not to trade with any one but the Dutch at 
^lalacca. But after the amen A3 of the Portuguese, no Malay or 
Minangkabau could understand the strenuous earnestness of their 
supplanters. N'aning was so slow to surrender arms and bring 
down rice and betel-nuts and so quick to sell to Bengkalis Christian 
slaves wanted at Malacca as bricklayers that by January 1642 the 
Dutch were blockading the Naning branch of the Linggi river and 
seizing Minangkabau boats. It was decided to defer io ^«ani^g 
any demand for a poll-tax and rent on lands and houses and to 
collect only the tithe—which !t took SO armed men to accomplish. 
In 1642 there was a shortage of rice at Malacca, so that grain 
had to be imported from Kedah and Trang. .Accordingly in 1643 
the Malacca Council decided to send a deputation “ to persuade the 
Minangkabaus of Naning to adopt an agricultural and peaceful 
life,” But selected to raise the refractory \’illagers from the state 
of barbarisin under which they laboured ” senior merchant Snoueq 
said he was unwell and not proheient In Malay and that the road 
was impassable. So on 3 February Malaccans second Governor, 
van Vliet, himself set out with 60 Dutch and 100 Asiatic soldiers 
and exhorted the chiefs that the planting of more pepper and 
rice would “eradicate malignity.” The Minangkabaus cheered 
His Excellency hut though it required the labour of only four men 
to clear the Naning river, jibbed at the work and declared that 
they never would be slaves. The depuUtion went on to Rembau, 
whose recalcitrants delayed the return of fugitive slaves and refused 
to pay compensation for stolen goods or pve up Tampin, which 
had been presented to them by Johor. Marching from Naning 
to “eradicate this malignity,” Captain Forsenburgh and Shahbandar 
Mcnic with six Dutch soldiers were massacred, whereupon Governor 
van \liet hastened to the spot with all his forces but was so 
hard pressed that he had to abandon a chest containing 13,000 
reals and retire to Malacca. The Dutch were now at war with 
Rembau and Naning and as fearful of Johor as Johor of them: 
the trade of Malacca decreased and river plantations were abandoned. 
However the Sultan of Johor sent envoys to Malacca to express 
distress at the death of his good friend Menie and despatched 
envoys to Batavia to testify that the rebellious Minangkabaus so 
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far from being hi$ subjects were tenants of his prime minister, 
the Bendahani; but Batavia was not impressed with this constitu¬ 
tional quibble and ejqiected armed assistance. 'I'he Sultan now, in 
1644, sent that prime minister, famous In Negri Sembilan folk-lore 
as Benda Kara Sekudai, to deal with his troublesome tenants, a 
business he accomplished by appointing his own poor relations 
chiefs of Rembau and other smaller settlements, and then crnssing 
over to Pahang whence the Minangkabaus being few and defenceless 
fled before him. 


Early in I64S the Dutch sent J50 men under Joan Truijtman 
to “ exterminate *' the men of Naning and Rembau, They burnt 
a village, destroyed orchards and rice-fietds and then by reason of 
lack of supplies, exhaustion and the mustering of 2,000 malignants 
retired. The enemy continued to plunder and enslav’e Malaccans 
by forest and shore. A year later Governor Arnold de Vlamingh 
van Outshom despatched a punitive force of 570 men including 
290 whites. After live days they reached Naning, felled SOO coconut 
and betel palms, exhausted their ammunition, built a stockade and 
encamped, to rest before retreating, But upset by the wanton 
destruction of their palms the Naning folk hoisted a flag of truce 
and asked for terms. The Dutch demanded that for the murder 
of Forsenburgb and Menie six chiefs should be executed, three 
from Naning and three from Rembau, and similarly common fellows 
for other victims of the 1&4J massacre; all stolen persons and 
van Vliet s chest were to be restored and the Mtnangkabaus were 
to defray the cost of the punitive expeditions and publicly with 
bare heads to crave pardon. Batavia, having long recognised that 
van Vliets haste had caused all the trouble, remitted the death 
penalties. The Minangkabaus did not mind baring their heads, 
to them a gesture of contempt. And as for defrax-ing the cost of 
expeditions or paying damages for stolen slaves, they had no money 
but they restored what they could, videiieet six slaves, 1 silver 
candle-stick, 2 silver spoons, 3 silver dishes, 1 Spanish cassock, 1 
undergarment, 1 red satin doublet. The IMirtangkabaus had their 
pride and Rembau, too, delivered 81 reals’ weight of silver-plate, 
117 gold buttons, 2 old blood-siairted hats, 2 ragged pairs of 
breeches, 270 fatitsni of rice and 22J4 reals in cash. 
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After the destruction of Johor by Jambi In !&73 and the 
iiij^ht of the Sultan to Pahang, the people of Rembau, Sungat Ujong 
and Klang having prospered and mulltpHed and waxed proud 
persuaded Naning to join them in making a Minangkabau king of 
their own. The prince of their choice. Raja Tbrahim, was denounced 
by the Dutch as a presumptuous impostor who professed to be 
able to poison the wind, bewitch firearms and render himself 
invisible: claims that terrified the black Roman Catholics and other 
silly credulous people. 3,7(X) Minangkabaiis ravaged Malacca’s 
countryside, and attacked her suburbs, but, though with 2SS soldiers 
and 600 levies Governor Sort could not take the oUensive, none 
of his men were killed and only three wounded, in particular 
Lieutenant Jan Rosdora who unhorsed by an enemy pikeman got 
him down, until help came and the malignant was killed in “all 
his fine habiliments ” and had his head stuck on a post. In spite 
of Batavia being able to fend only ISO troops, the little war cost 
fl. 7,814.15,10, which the Governor hoped to raise from public 
subscript inn 1 In 1670 the invulnerable impostor. Raja Ibrahim, 
was murdered by a Bugis slave, and Naning and Rembau begged 
forgiveness and concluded another treaty with the Dutch but 
successfully pleaded poverty as an excuse for not paying a fine 
of 60 sla%'es, 100 buffaloes and 2S cattle. Thereafter the Company 
bad little trouble with its vassal. With their respect for law and 
concern for Malacca subjects, the Dutch tried, though with small 
success, to keep in their own hands the power of life and death. 
They appointed and installed Naning chiefs. If they never ceased 
to rail at their idle, sluggish, lazy' and perfidious vassals, still they 
saw quite clearly it was impracticable to get the rascals to pay 
tithes to the Company as well a? to their own chiefs, and accordingly 
in lean seasons waived a collection that did not cover its cost, 
after 1765 accepting the merely nominal tribute of 400 quart 
measures of rice a year. Finally the Company never claimed to 
own or alienate Naning lands. Perhaps the Naningiies, lovers of 
their own matriarchal law, developed a respectful admiration for 
Dutch justice, harsh as it was: perhaps they preferred Dutch phlegm, 
however trying to the restless energy of the Bugis who now comJ 
on the scene; anyhow, even when in 1773 the other Minangkabau 
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stales iotind a king ol their own and started the Negd Semhiianj 
Xaning stuck to her European suzerain and took no port in this 
Sumatran nationalist movement. 

The Tin Statbs. 

The tin-fields of the modern Selangor and Negri Sembilan were 
part of the old Johor empire, and Dutch attempts to get a monopoly 
of their ore are part of the history ot that empire: the Un-fields 
of Perak and Kedah have a history of their own, 

Perak. 

In 1639 ihe Dutch made a contract with Perak's stuserain Acheh 
allowing them to buy the Perak tin they needed for their 
trade with Surat and Persia. And by June 1641 head-merchant 
Jan Dirc-xen Puijt anchored oif the Dindings with a cargo worth 
17^S 10,13,5 florms for the Perak trade^ a present from Johan van 
Twisty first Governor of Malacca^ for the Sultan and a letter blandly 
proposing ihal His Highness should stop all dealings wilh others 
and sell the whole of bis lin to the Company. The Sultan presented 
Puijt with a creese^ a Malay title and a lodge and gladly accepted 
goods on credit but shuniietj all taJk of monopoly; leaving Puijt 
to complain of ihe poorness of a trade shared by Achinese, Javanese, 
Moors and Bengalis. Thereupon the Governor-General at Batavia 
induced the Smunan of the Javanese empire of 3tlataram to ordain 
public Hoggings for any of his subjects who sailed to Perak; while, 
as in Portuguese days, cruisers were stationed to Lnlercept all Moors' 
vessels bound for Perak, Kedah and Junk Ceylon and bring thein 
lo h^Iakcca to pay toll and get permits, this measure being designed 
to increase not only the tin trade but business at Malacca. Taking 
advantage perhaps of the Xaning rebellion, Perak^s Sultan refused 
to co-operate in this policy and threatened to take back the lodge 
recently given lo Puijt; at which the Dutch began their first 
blockade of the Perak eslumy and reduced the Sultan to give them 
fair words and a friendly face but still no monopoly. Owing to 
the exclusion of Moor vessels from Acheh and all Malay ports, 
in 1649 hfalacca got mostly from Perak 770,000 pounds of tin, 
an extraordinary quantity, and in December 1650 a commissioner 
from BalavLa, Joan Truijtman, managed to extorl Irom Acheh a 
treaty allowing the Company to share with .Acheh a monopoly 
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of the Perak tin trade to the exciuston of all other Europeans and 
Indians. The Perak lodge was immediately reopened but “the 
very foul and murderous Malays made no scruple of killing all 
Lis inmates. In 1652 the Sultan of Kedah held Joan Truijtman 
a prisoner but having been releasedp on IS December 1655 he 
negotiated a fresh treaty with Sultan MuialTar of Perak^ which 
proved of so little effect that a third treaty was made two years 
later:—the Dutch were to share with Atheh a monopoly oi Perak 
Lin to the exclusion of all other European^ and IndianSp to be 
granted a site, the length of a cannon-shot, for a lodge, and to 
b^paid SO,COO reals for the cutting off of their lodge in 16SI, 
while the Malay chiefs accessory' to that cutting off were to be 
executed and the Perak prime minister was to be dismissed from 
office. “ Shortly after ” Bort records, “ by reason of Perak’s failure 
to maintain our agents in their rights, the factory was again 
abandoned.” Perak “ rode the high horse,sent tin to Acheh and 
let foreigners intrude on the trade. Acheh^ which before the Dutch 
capture of Malacca had been so useful for their trade with the 
^foors, was now Holland's rival for that same trade. The blockade 
both of Perak and Acheh was entrusted to Balthasar Bort, who 
eleven years later as retiring Go%^emor of Malacca let the cat out 
of the bag: vengeance for the “foul massacre*" in Perak veiled 
the real aini of the blockade which was to compel Acheh to buy 
Indian cloths from Malacca. In September 1659 .Acheh signed a 
treaty with Governor-Gentral Joan Maatsuijcker, again dividing 
the auntial output of Perak tin equally between the Company and 
the Achinese and consenting to the gradual extinctioii of the Perak 
indemnity for the 1651 massacre by a reduction Ln the price paid 
by the Dutch for tin, which reduct ion was a strong Inducemeat 
to the Perak Malays to sell their ore to Achtuese, 3tIoors and others. 
Affronted al this treaty made by Acheh for her own beneht and 
aware ol the failing power of her suzerain, Perak threatened to 
transfer allegiance to Johor and might even have contracted a 
treaty with the Dutch, if Malacca could have guaranteed her long 
coast-Une protection against the Achinese. Gradually the Dutch 
got better supplies of tin from Perak, so few Adiinese vessels 
visiting the statc^ that Batavia, slow to realize Acheh^s decay, 
warned Governor van Riebeck at Malacca to beware of her Lntenlloos. 
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In 1670, to save the island from English occupation the Dutch 
built a wooden fort at the Bindings for the S9 men eng^ed in 
the Perak blockade. The Governor of Malacca adjured the Sergeant 
never to let his men go abroad without a stout broadsword and 
a gun of which the natives are very much afraid ” to make them 
plant fruit and vegetables on week-days, to hold divine worship 
and have a sermon read on Sundays, to set his men a good 
example in sobriety and all the virtues, to fly the Dutch flag only 
on Sundays or when ships were sighted and to bring it in when it 
rained. The sailors were not to be allowed to drink up all their 
arrack as soon as it arrived, and while for civil offences the Sergeant 
could have them keel-hauled, criminals were to be sent for trial 
to Malacca. In 1689 Dampier visited the island and has described 
how a cry of “Malayans" made the captain leave his alvcr 
punch-bowl full of liquor and jump out of his window to rush 
to the defence of the fort. In 1690 it was “ cut off " by the Malays 
under one, Panglima Kulup, and only reopened in 1745, to be 
abandoned three years later for a fort up*river at Tanjong Putus. 

1785 saw the last treaty between the Dutch Company and 
Perak, The Sultan now promised to deliver ail the tin his country 
produced to the Company, but a year later Francis Light founded 
the free port of Penang and the promise became a dead letter. 
In 1795, when Malacca was taken over by Great Britain, Lord 
Camel ford then a Lieutenant in the Navy and Lieutenant Macalister 
proceeded up the Perak river with a small force and compelled 
Chrisioffel Walbeehm to surrender the Dutch fort at Tanjong Putus, 
which half a century ago was broken Up by an English Superintendent 
of Lower Perak to metal the roads of Teluk Anson! In 1819 the 
Dutch tried to re-establish themselves at Pangkor but did not 
succeed. 


Keda^. 

On 6 July 1641 in response to a request from the Sultan for 
an organ, Sr. Hemiansen arrived at Kedah with a letter and presents 
from the Governor-General at Batavia and got a promise from the 
“ modest unpretentious " Sultan that he would refuse Moors entry 
to his state and order them to fetch passes from Malacca, would 
sell half of Kedah's annual output of tin to the Company and accept 
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a Uutch accountant to cheek that output. But thi$ bright begin¬ 
ning was to be followed by annoyances and disappointment. The 
organist sent to the Kedah court behaved hke a be^ar,^" an 
upper-merchant cheated the Company by private deals in porcelain, 
two elephants bought in Kedah cost 2H reaJs a week for their 
keep^ and the “ modest unpretentious " Sultan continued to despatch 
great quantities of tin to CoroTnandelp to trade in tin, elephants 
and calico with ships from Bengal, Cororcandel and Java and to 
let ^ioorish dolli be sent overland to Patani^ Ligor and Pahang, 
A blockade was started but the Moors crept past the Dutch 
cmiseTS. From 16S4 until 1657 Malacca opened a taclory for 
trade in Un^ gold and elephants but in I65£ the ^falays killed 
nine of the crew of the yacht Ilo&rn^ and another blockade was 
started in the hope of depriving the Sultan of revenue got from 
Moorish and Portuguese ships^ though the captains ran their vessels 
up creeks, from which the cargoes were transported overland on 
elephants and huffuJoes. The export of eiephanu from Kedah to 
Indian ports was allowed on payment of duty, while on imports 
Moors had to pay ^ S p^r duty unless they were sold to 
the Company: vessels leaving Kedah without Dutch passes had to 
deliver up all or half their tin at a price fixed by Batavia and 
vessels with passes a third of their tin. Later even Dutch passes 
from India and readiness to pay dues at Malacca mtes could not 
get Portuguese and Moor ships entrance: they had to visit Malacca 
for permits and deliver for the fixed Dutch price part of any tin 
they wanted to export from Kedah, hlalays, Javanese and Chinese 
were not allowed to take part in the tin trade and, unless they 
agreed to take to Malacca any tin found to their vessels, it was 
removed and a bill given to enable them to get payment for it at 
IMalacca. The blockade was so resented that in 1661 Kedah sent 
two vessels down to Malacca to try to kidnap some of its Dutch 
inhabitants. Moors still evaded the patrol ships and put iheir 
cargoes on English ships or employed English sailors and hew the 
English flag, while Indian Nabobs threatened reprisals in Indian 
waters. The nerves even of the blockadets suffered. In 1663 the 
crew of the Exter, one of the Dutch patrols, massacred the entire 
crew of a Moor ship bound for Junk Ceylon, violating the women 
and then throwing them overboard with sacks of rice tied to their 
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Decks: one child leapt into the water and swam aboard begging 
for her life but she was seized by the legs and had her head dashed 
against the ship’s side. Hard bargainers, the Dutch were just. 
The four chief “ monsters ” were broken on a cross and finally 
beheaded, three of them having first had their right bands chopped 
off: five men were hanged. The blockade of Kedah was intermin¬ 
able, but the cheapness of the Moorish cloths there continued to 
attract a large Malay and Javanese traffic. The Dutch consoled 
themselves that even if they could prevent Moors from entering, 
the Honourable Company would all the same not attain its object, 
since the English, Portuguese, French and Danes, principally the 
first named, would in time ol peace frequent Kedah so much the 
more, whereas, since the Moors are there, they mostly stay away, 
knowing that, as regards the trade in cloth in competition with 
them, they, like ourselves, have no chance.” The two trading 
treaties with Kedah had proved an illusion: a diplomatic gesture 
on the part of Malays soon to awaken to the vexation of Dutch 
doggedness, a serious but ineffectual effort for monopoly by the 
Company. Kedah was too far to the north for an effective blockade. 
She was too close to India and too favoured by the monsoons 
for the Dutch to prevent her flourishing trade in tin and elephants 
with the Muslim and European merchants of that country. Her 
suzerain was Siam hut the hold of Siam over Kedah was too vague 
for the Dutch to benefit by any treaty with that suzerain. In 
the eighteenth century the Bugis conducted three Kedah wars under 
the noses of the Dutch and just before the founding of Penang 
it was the Bugis and not the Dutch or Siamese who played the 
chief part in Kedah politics. 


iv. 

THE DEC.AY OF THE COMP.\NY. 

The decay of the Dutch Company began even before the close 
of the seventeenth century. TbroUghoul the last half of that 
century Holland was constantly at war with England or France 
or both, a condition that drained her of men and money. In the 
East the insistence on one-sided irealies, the attempt to enforce 
monopolies by blockades and divert trade to Dutch ports by methods 
only technically different from piracy, such measures led to endless 
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war$j which ccftL the Ccimpany Jarge sums^ In the Malay Peninsula 
ihe Malays and the Minangkabaus defied Dutch monopoly and 
the Bugis conducted guerilla warfare up to the walls of Malacca. 
The policy that profits were to cover ihe cost of administratiop 
failed. The Company’s system of book-keeping was complicaled 
and poor. Accounts kept in Asia did not tally with accounts kept 
in Holland, SO ihat while in the East the balance sheet would show 
great profits, a balance sheet struck id the Xelherlands for the 
same period would show a loss. Holland and the East put different 
values on the same currency and even in the Dutch Indies there 
was no common monetary ^tandard^ In the middle of the XVlffth 
century the Company employed besides 3,500 sailors, 18,000 slaves 
and others, including soldiers. In 1750 the army pay-roll amounted 
to 5J4 million guilders to which had to be added the cost of forts 
and factories. Dues and monopolies did not cover even Malacca*^ 
expenditure, e.xcept rarely as in 1665 under the administration of 
Jan van Riebeck, the founder of Cape Colony; and no one had the 
courage to prune the garrison, as it might have been pruned after 
Portugal and England had retired from Malayan waters. Moreover 
among the Company's servants there were nepotism, corruption, 
dishonesty and private trading.* Some of the highest ofTiciats bought 
up rice and secured to themselves a monopoly of tMs indispensable 
food supply. Overweights and short paiTnents compensated ofhdals 
tor small salaries. Some Hollanders broke their oath, left the 

Company and sold their experience for high wages under foreign 

competitor^. In 1674 Bort had to issue a circular against the 
giving of advances by officials to Moors of Coromandel for the 

purpose of buying doLhs and selling them at Malacca to the 

detriment of the Company's business. The staff in Perak was 
threatened with heavy penalties if any of them used fictitious names 
to cheat the Company lor their own peomiary benefit. In 1778 
a young Dutchman wrote home from Batavia: “ Let me enumerate 


* Nait. —The English in Jndm were no better. ^ Tht Companyrrpre^a- 
latives organuod Ibrce rrt^dltilidni, time nmkinEE thtir itominei! pay 

handsomely. A House of Commom Commilti^f bter learnt that between 
175^ and 1766 tht Company's sen^nnis. in Bengal alone reccivedi vver £7,SOQj00O 
jis private presents, and another £3,770,^3,1 as ^ compensation ■ for losses 
Lrururred. Madras was equally dishoncsl.*" A /VIdnry qJ fndm, by Edward 
Thomp9oi3, LondoDp 192^. 
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the good situations in which one makes an immense fortune in a 
few y^rs. The two berths of Administrator at Onnist^ an island 
containing the richest ware-houses and where homeward vessels 
take in cargo, afford every opportunity for smuggling and trafficking. 
Not a year passes in which the occupants of these posts do not 
make 100 sacks, and every sack brings a profit of lOO icus. I am 
not in the least exaggerating. Just think that these gentlemen 
pay 10 sacks a year, the recognised bribe, to the water-fiscaL. *. 
Then there are governombips, directorates^ eic. Such are the 
positions in which a fortune is to be made... .’^ It was “almost 
degrading ” to be an officer in the Company'"s miUtary forces and 
“ they are completely excluded from good Srociety.** In 17S6 the 
young man, Reynier Bernardus Hoy nek van Papendrecht was 
Shahbandar at ^iaJacca and describes his life there “ I lead the 
Hfe of a prince. I live in the finest house of the town, which is 
also the best and most modemJy furnished. I have a nice country- 
place which T occupy when shipping is slack. 1 further have a 
splendid property called Tanjong Kliug, on which four villages 
are situated, I cannot tell yon the exact number of my slaves but 
it is over sbtly. I have my coach and gig, three sets of horses 
and two saddle-horses^ As a Councillor of Police he could roil 
about in a gilt coach and wear a velvet coat. 1 have a large 
office staffs the moat arduous part of my task is to receive money 
and to sign my name, ^ly employment is highly agreeable, profit¬ 
able and independent, because my revenues are not made to the 
detriment of the Company. In the beginning of my slay here 
I gained much by trade and shipping^ but on top of the war with 
the English came a war with the natives from which I had to 
suffer.*' No wonder that in 179*5 a commissiou appointed by the 
SUtes-General reported that the Company was bankrupt and its 
commerce almost mined. In 1798 the newly established Batavian 
Republic annulled the charter of 1602 and look over the remaining 
possessions of a Company that had dommaled Malaya for a century 
and a half. With all its faults that Company had created for 
Holland a colonial empire. 
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THE BEGINNING. 

Their battle for Malacca lost, the Malay chiefs fled^ Sultan 
Mahmud to Batu Bampar up the Malacca river, his son Ahmad 
south to Pagoh on the Mmr, where the grave of his grandfather 
(with its texts on the vanity of life) was then still white, hardly 
more than two decades old. But Ahmad’s last stand for the ashes 
of hb anteslots failed. As we ha%^e seen^ the Portuguese forced 
the hot-head to join bis father in flight across the Peninsula 
through forest depths no enemy dared to penetrate. It was a small 
parly for the emperor of the Malacca kingdom, only the Sultan 
and his family and some fifty followers. And a sorry progress it 
must have been: women and children weak from hardships; sickened 
by the rolling gait of elephants as they were tilted up and down 
ravines; missing the sea-fish and luxuries of the cosmopolitan port 
they had left for ever; lamenting lost silks and trinkets, fugitive 
slaves and relatives killed in the fighting; afraid of the malignant 
spirits lurking in that great sea of forest. And their master, lord 
of the only Malay empire the Peninsula was ever destine to 
have, Sultan Mahmud with his moody temper and bis clever caustic 
tongue? Was he still confident in the luck of that white blood 
which his divine ancestors bad shared with Shiva and his own 
veins shared with Muslim saints? Was he still hot as he had 
been against Ahmad, the fire-eating son who had rattled the creese 
for that disastrous bout with those chain-clad ** White Bengalis ” ? 
Or was he sulky and despondent, nauseated by jungle food and 
seeking consolation in the opium-pipe which the Portuguese say 
he loved? Daily mahouts and paddlers took him further into exile. 
The war elephants had to be abandoned. Crossing the Jempul 
watershed the royal fugitives followed the Serting river into Pahang, 
a route first iraveiled by an Englishman in 1S27 when the journey 
from Malacca took a strenuous fortnight and three weeks after 
hb return the forest devils, called by white medicine-men malaria, 
vasited the adventurer with death. 
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At last Sultan Muhiuud reacii^ the court of bb cousin of 
Pahang. To add to tie fu^tives' depr^ioOp the north-east monsoon 
was soon upon them, those months of incessant rain that driving 
across the China sea frays men^s nerves in spite of junketings 
and made I he Fekan court for centuries a scene of dark intrigue 
and bestial tortures. There were long idle days when, if he had 
the heart, Sultan Mahmud could listen once more, as he had 
Listened at ^lalacca, to ^lalay folk-tales and ^luslirn romanceSp 
to dtscussluiis on the doctrines of Ghaaaali and to the theological 
conundrums that had interested him in happier times. He staged 
a wedding between his daughter FatimaJi and his hosCs son, an 
alliance and an easy gesture of gratitude for hospitahly that was 
to last a year. A wedding was always gay with feasting and 
dances and drums and cock-hghting and here certainly with the 
shadow-pJay which Majapahit conquerors had left on that coast a 
hundred and fifty years before; that shadow-pky where^ as we 
have seen, the old Hindu gods come down and are present in 
their puppet portraits, and, the play ended, Shiva descends to 
drive his army of evil spirits out of the great door of the palm- 
leaf theatre. But though Shiva as god of death was busy enough 
with the crews of carracks on their voyage round the Cape, yet 
he could not spirit the white djinns of Portugal away from the 
-Malayan stage, and an exile’s rice is bitter to the taste. With 
the change of the monsoon, Mahmud despatched ** one of his uncles,’^ 
d'Albuquerque tells us, an Indian trader^ Na$im MudelJar, to 
China to ask help from the Son of Heaven against Portugal but 
having heard of the prowess of the Portuguese and knowing that 
d'Albuquerque had kindly entreated the Chinese of the five junks 
while the Sultan had practised tyrannies upon foreign traders at 
Malacca, His Imperial Majesty made excuses, saying that he was 
at war with the Tartars. 

It was time to found a new kingdom but at first the Malays 
were too cowed to venture another of those port capilab that 
alone brought revenue. Overlord though he was of the east coast 
of the Peninsula from Fatani lo the southernmost extremity of 
.\sk, that remote mansoon-bound coast could provide Sultan 
Mahmud no effective base for guerilla warfare against the Portuguese 
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at Malacca. He was oveflotci of the west coast from Kedah down¬ 
wards but here the estuaries were too close lo ^falacea for safety. 
Overlord of all Malaya except Malacca and Naning^ he had yet 
to seek refuge in the narrow upper reaches of ihe Sayong^ a 
tributary of the Johor river; where at Sayong Hnang, as graves 
attest^ Malacca Malays had lived for more than half a cenluty. 
Sultan Mahmud once remarked that a king's sword attracts gold, 
and to found a new settlement little else was required beyond 
palm-thatched houses built in a day or a week or a month according 
lo si?e and stability, a patch of forest felled for dry' rice, and a 
fleet of dug-outs for transport and trading. But the Sayong retreat 
was too far from the sea for the wanderer to collect revenue from 
toll on shipping; so gaining courage he removed to Bin tan or 
Riau, the island Raffles tried three centuries later to secure for a 
British trading station until he found that the Dutch had fore¬ 
stalled him. There at Rlau, Sultan hlahmud presert^ed the old-world 
pomp of the Malacca court; astonishing visitors by his gold and 
silver plate and the bushed dignity of the palace service; still 
exacting homage from fiefs like Bruas, when they proved careless 
of a king in exile; still conferring titles and giving his daughters 
lo Sumatran princes, the rulers of Indragiri, Skk and Deli^ who 
under the spell of I he old Malacca dynasty were ready to assist 
its head lo assert his divine right against the European Intruder. 
Exile did not improve his temper^ On the occasion of one of 
the many attacks on ^lakcca, when a storm spoilt the tactics 
and one of the royal elephants had its right lusk broken tn a 
charge, the testy Sultan rated his commander as a prodigious liar 
for professing without reason to be braver than "Ali, the Prophet's 
Son-in-law, and cleverer than the Imam Gha^zali. In some black 
flt after hb arrival at Bintan he had his son .Ahmad killed; 
aemrding to Ruy de Brito because the young man did not share 
his opium-smoking fatherV desire for peace; according to the Malay 
Annak becau» he feasted wild young counsellors, neglecting the 
old, whereupon his father, shadow of Allah upon earth, saw to 
it the words of the Kuran were fulfilled that no man shall outlive 
his appointed time. After Masc;irenbas destroyed Bintan in 1526, 
the overlord of so great a part of the Malay world was dragged 
off the bridge by his ministers and escorted, a fugitive, to wander 
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in the jungle^ his aching leet boond with cloth; indebted for hiS 
life (according to the same scribe) only to members of that great 
house whose wages were cracked porcelain and death. So long 
as Your Highness lives/^ one of them rightly consoled him, ten 
kingdoms can be created." And not even then were the Portuguese 
such masters of the Straits as to prevent the Sultan’s deputy in 
Selangor slinking past Malacca a fortnight later with twenty boats 
and removing his fugitive liegelord to rule over Kampar in Sumatra^ 
where after two years he entered that strait gate of death, which, 
as the Kuran told him, is the goal of all wanderings. 

As we have seen^ Sultan Mahmiid left two claimants for his 
throne, an elder son ^fuzaffar by a Kelantan princess, a younger 
*Ala^u’d-din whose mother was daughter of Tun MutahiTj the 
Bendahara eicecuted by Mahmud in Malacca for treason twenty 
j-ears ago. WTien '.Ala’u’d-dm was born, his hair waa shaved with 
a golden knifes and baby clothes were brought him on an elephant, 
escorted by Hags and banners and painted standards (which Islam 
has now banished from Malay ceremony); moreover from his elder 
brother were taken away his embroidered mat and his carpel, 
deprivation symbolic as the removal of a mandarin's peacock feather^ 
It is not surprising that the Bendahara family drove away the elder 
prince (to become first Sultan of Perak) and chose as ruler of Johor 
the younger prince of their own blood and carried him off still in 
his ^teens to safety and marriage with a cousin in Pahang. After 
his wedding in Pahang, the boy Sultan, ^Ala*u^d-din, settled gn 
the upper reach^ of the Johor river, guarded by a downstream 
fort whose earthwork still e.ieists at Sungai Telor a few miles from 
Kota Tinggi. A few years later he moved to Johor Lama, a 
capital sacked by Acheh in IS64, when ^Ala^uM-din was removed 
a captive to Sumatra. Before the end of the Johor empire it was 
to have many other capitals on the Jobor river, Seluyut, Batu 
Sawar, Makam Tauhid, Panchor, and two in the Riau archipelago; 
for it mattered little where was the palm-thatched court, so long 
as in it there weis the sacred whitt-blooded person of an emperor. 

The history of Johor for the next hundred years has been told 
as part of the history of the Portuguese and Dutch periods of 
Peninsular history. 
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for Perak, corroboration that its rulers are descended frotn 
the old Sultans of Malacca cornes fropn the coronation address 
once used in Malacca and still used in Perak. Bearing the old 
Malacca Utle of Sri Nara ^diraja, the chief herald at the Kuala 
Kangsar court claims to be a descendant of Batala (or Basava) 
that mythical incarnation of Shiva's buU, Nandi, sent duv?n to a 
Palemban^ rice-clearing to instal as ruler of Sri Vi jay a an artccstor 
of the royal family of Malacca and Perak (vide p. 26). SitU on the 
accession of a Penik ruler Sri Nara 'diraja reads a coronation address, 
like the address in Sanskrit with a Tamil tinge which in old 
Mabcca ran as follows:—fortunate great king; smiter of rivaJs, 
valorous^ whose crown jewels ravish the three worlds, whose touch 
dispels sulTeringj protector^ pilot over the ocean ol battle, con fu ter 
of opponents, fort unate overlord of kings of righteousness, supreme 
lord of the kingdom—Raja Pararueswara.” And, as at the initiation 
of a child into one of the higher Hindu castes his teacher w^hispers 
the name of the god who is to be the child's special protector 
through life^ so into the ear of each new ruler of Perak this court 
herald whispers the State secret^ namely the real Hindu name of 
the demigod who (according to the myth) descended on that hill- 
clearing by Afahamcru to become the ancestor and guardian of 
Perak royalty. Down all the centuries the tie has persisted: the 
descendant of the herald born from Nandi's vomit is herald to the 
descendant of the divine prince who rode on Nandi's back. 


THE PASSING OF M.VLAY RULE. 

fn 1641 the Dutch had seized ^lalacca and in tlmt same year 
bkandar Thani, Last of Acheh's imperialist pirate, had died. It 
must have seemed to Sultan 'Abdu'l-Jalil of Johor that quit of 
peril from Portugal and Acheh and allied with Holland he might 
revive the dynastic glory and the prosperous trade of his Mabcca 
ancestors. From now until the uineteejitli century, when the empire 
broke up, Pahang was part of Johor. In 1644 the Sultan's 
younger brother was accepted In marriage by the queen of Patani. 
Fear of the Dutch had made Jambi and Acheh hb allies. In 
Sumatm, two centres of the pepper trade, Bengkalis and Kampar, 
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were his dependencies; the important rivers of Siak and Rakan 
were placed under his Shalibaiidars, and after 1669 he became ruler 
of Jndtagiri, another source whence pepper from Minangkabau was 
exported. From Pahang and these Sumatran Defs as well as the 
islands of Rian archipelago and even Malacca’s hinterland, Klang 
and Sungai I'jong, there came to his capital on the Johor river 
tin and pepper and less important commodities such as iignum-aioes, 
ivory, camphor, copra, pottery, resin, which were soid to the Hutch 
and, in defiance of Dutch injunctions, to Gujeratis, to Chinese, to 
Portuguese and even to stray Englishmen. At that same Johor 
capital the Chinese in want of tin and pepper bartered gold*thrcad, 
rough porcelain, iron pans, tea and tobacco, while not only the 
Dutch but Malacca Chinese, Indians, Portuguese and English 
imported cloth from Surat and Coromandel. On most of these 
imports and exports the Sultan enjoyed customs duties and port 
dues. 


Then the first of those Johor IjJtsamanas, chosen by destiny 
to be the instruments of their country’s ruin, caused war between 
Johor and her ally Jambi. The daughter of this feudal lord of 
Bentan married the Johor Sultan’s heir, which marriage caused 
that heir's eng^ement to a daughter of the Pangeran of Jambi to 
be deferred until to-morrow and to-morrow and broken promises 
led to raids and sea-fights between the two cotintries that bsted 
thirteen years. In 1673 Jambi surprised Johor's fief, Bengkalis, 
and then sacked Johor’s capital Batu Sawar, taking four tons of 
gold and 2,500 prisoners and driving Sultan 'Abdul-Jalil Shah an 
exile to Pahang, where three years later he died at the age of 
ninety. This blow cost Johor far more than the loss of a capital, 
a loss she had often suffered without irreparable harm. This time, 
by the will of Allah, defeat was to bring her into relations with 
Minangkabaus and Bugis, vigorous interlopers fated between them 
10 end the empire of Johor, Ibrahim, successor to the aged Sultan, 
In order to finish the Jambi war, called to his aid Daing hlangika, 
a Bugis mercenary. And the hlinangkabau population of Siak, 
tike their brothers of Klang and Sungai Cjong contemptuous of 
an overlord conquered by a Sumatran State as petty as their own, 
dected for ruler a prince of Minaogkabau blood. When in 1635 
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SulUn Ibrahim died, poisoned according Lo riimonr by three of bis 
wives^ he left ihe Johor stage to his heir a irunor and a pervert 
io tbai beir^s falher-in-law ihe powerful intriguing Laksamaua and 
to Bugis and Minangkabaus quick as vultures to use for their 
own ends a quarrel beside the deaih-bed of an empire. 

This old Laksamana, Paduka Raja, who had caused and after 
long years won the Jambl war* had even before Ibrahim's death drawn 
all authority into his hands and no longer paid respect to bts royal 
master. Now at Riau, which under his influence IbrabLni had made 
Johor's capital, he became Regent and arrogated lo himself such 
powder, that in 16S8 he had to flee from the wrath of his fellow- 
chiefs to Trenggajiu, where he died. Of this Regency with its 
ambitions and disturbances that hindered Johor from holding down 
the contumacious Minangkabaiis of Siak^ the Dutch Company was 
not slow to lake advantage^ In 1635 it contracted with the Rq^ent 
one aborLive treaty, designed to secure a monopoly of Siak’a newly 
discovered tin, but the Regent a wily diplomat contrived to 
repudiate it. In 168S it exacted another futile treaty from Johor's 
new Eendabara or prime minister, Tun Habib "AbduT-Maj1d, who 
had just brought his princely charge to Kota Tinggi away from the 
disturbed atmosphere of Riau. The Dutch were to enjoy a monopoly 
and toll-free trade in the kingdom of Johor. No Hindus or Moore 
were to be allowed to settle in Johor territory and their goods 
were io be heavily taxed. The Dutch were to have a monopoly 
of Siak tin, until Mahmud the young Sultan of Johor should come 
of age. Mahmud was indeed to come of age and then a few years 
later to expiate his sadism at the hands of a petty Malay chief, 
^[egat Sri Rama, in revenge for the foul murder of that chief*$ 
wife. Never a day passed when this mad prince did not Idll some 
wretch with hb oivn hands. Once the English trader Captain 
Alexander Hamilton gave him a brace of screw-barrelled pistols, 
and the nest time the madman went abroad he tried, on a poor 
Fellow In the Street, how far they could cany a Ball into his 
Flesh, and shot him through the Shoulder." Malay chroniclers 
suppose that he had a fairy wife, a genie who made him averse 
from all mortal women. When his mother introduced a Delilah to 
his palace, he called the guard and made them break her arms 
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for venturing to touch his person. The chiefs tlecided to rid the 
country of the royal lunatic and, accordingly, one morning in 
August 1699, as Mahmud was being carried in the old style on a 
follower's shoulders oter the muddy approach to the Kota Titiggi 
mosque, Megat Sri Rama smote “ the Beast ” with a lance, so 
that he died. So (except for its Perak branch) perished the last 
of the Malacca royal line. Dying, Mahmud hurled a creese at 
bis assailant, wounding him, some say, to the death, while according 
to others he lived four years in ajjony, grass growing in the wound 
on his foot, hlegat Sri Rama lies buried at Kota Tinggi in the 
burial-ground of the Laksamanas and even to this day no member 
of the Laksamana family dare visit Kota Tinggi for fear of the 
vengeful ghost of Sultan Mahmud. Were ft not for the evidence 
of English travellers, one might wonder if Mahmud's infamy were 
not the invention of hlalay chroniclers bent on excusing the murder 
of their ruler at the instigation of his own mother’s kinsmen. 



Iti. Cw'fi q/ a Suitan *Abdu^l^Jiili( (rf JcfAor, 


Whether or not the Laksamana hoped to fill the vacant throne, 
choice fell on the prime minister, the Bendabara Sri ifaharaja 
'Abdul-JaliJ, son of the Bendahara Sri Maharaja Tun Habib 
^Abdul-Majid. Habib lyas a common Malay synonym for Sayid, 
and it seems likely that only on tbe distal! side was the new ruler 
descended frgm the great Bendaharas of old Malacca, and on the 
spear side from a Hasbimite Sayid who niarried a daughter of 
Lhe welbknovm Bendahara SekudaL Captain Alexander Hamilton 
describes him as a Prince of great Moderation and Justice^ and 
governed well for the eight or nine years that fie held the Reins 
of Government in bis own Hands/' In 1703 he made Hamilton 
** a Present of the Island of Sincapure, but I told bim it could 
be of no use lo a private Person^ iho' a proper Place for a Company 
to settle a Colony on, lying in the Center of Trade.” Just before 
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this visit by Hamiltoiii Mr. Vaughan and four other Englishmen 
had been brought to the Johor capital as shipwrecked castaways 
and were invited by the king to “ slam ” that is to accqst fslam^ 
but “ they all agreed rather to die." However as they pleased 
the Sultan and his court by singing English songs, dancing and 
tumbling and doing conjuring tricks, they were given a lodging, 
rice and gold coins to buy fish and they found it hard to get 
leave to pas® on to Malacca. They saw the Bendahara Ring 
in state in his hall of audience, “ the pillars of which were covered 
with cotton cloth of all colours and roof hung with as great variety 
of very rich silks. At the upper end of the hall the King was 
sealed in a small raised square, hung round with very fine silk 
curtains decently furled, so as he might be seen. The House was 
round beset with a great number of was-candlcs, and for a farther 
augmentation of the Solemnity, all his Muack was placed io 
another house not far distant where they continually play'd during 
the time the King was exposed to public view.... Having ended 
their devotions. Clergy and Laity made a solemn and regular 
procession with Musick before them to the Palace, where being 
arriv'd, all was ended with the noise of Musick and firing of guns, 
but all with so great a silence of the natives, as was admirable 
and quite contrary to the practice of Europeans on such occasions." 
About 600 Chinese armed with swords and targets “ march’d with 
China plays " and then fenced. The old ceremony that had for 
centuries hedged Malay kingship, and still the old misrule! One 
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day the King’s son wounded one of his creditors who “ repaid the 
w'ound in the same Coin." Hundreds of men were under arms 
before they dared to spear the sacrilegious creditor. Another day 
a Malay and a Bugis " fell out in their play for a woman the 
Bugis stabbed the Malay and then armed and with six or seven 
of his countrymen, with their long hair untied, went to the palace 
and were granted pardon. Vaughan saw s man creesed at 2 a.in., 
the hour of the full moon, and his wife thrown into the river with 
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a stone rotind her neck, because in a nightmare due to stckness 
the Bendahara had dreamt the unhappy couple were irjing to 
strangle hirnl 

Family feuds drove Sultan ^Abdu’l-Jalil to religion and he 
left politics to his younger brother the Raja Muda^ whose tyranny 
and greed caused a rovolulioo, Was the Laksamanaj jealous of 
the new Bendaliara royalty, again at the bottom of the rising? 
Was there a rising at all or was it merely the family quarrels of 
purv^nu royalty that brought to Johor Larna the ^linangkabau 
ruler of Siak, Raja Kechil, who was rumoured (against all evidence) 
to be the posthumoiis child of the lunatic Sultan Mahmud by a 
daughter of the Laksamana? The CeliaLes or sea-tribes, who were 
subject to the Laksamana, were bribed not to warn the Johor ^ 
capital of the advent of the Siak fleet which actually surprised; 
the Raja Muda at a game of chess. The guns of the iort were! 
Ttlled with water and would not go off. Seeing that all was lost, the'j 
Raja Muda ran amuck killing many of his children and concubines | 
and a wife famous for her beauty and her golden loom, Sultan 
^Abdu^‘Jalil fled upriver to Kota Tinggi, tendered submission to 
the invader and was giv'en his old oMce of Eendahara or prune 
minister. Raja KechiL then usurped the Johor throne, adopted the 
style of Sultan ^^bdul-Jalil Rahmat Shah and proceeded in the 
traditional Malay fashion to marry a daughter of the ruler he had 
deposed. Chroniclers a^'er that betrothed to an elder daughter, 
Tengku Tengah, he broke off the engagement to marry her younger 
sister, Tengku Kamariahj whom he had seen at a feast. Tengku 
Tengah was not the only person disappoinLed by the headlong 
warrior. In Sumatra he had promised a Bugis chief. Daitig Parani, 
the ofHce of Yam-tuan 3tluda of Johor if he would help him take 
that country, and then while the Bugis bad gone to Selangor to 
collect forces, Raja Kcchil bad taken it alone. Dalng Farani 
followed to Johor to press hb claim, where Tengku Tengah Bung 
an earring into his lap and offered her hand too if he would avenge 
her. So runs the Bugis romance and that it is no more than 
romance is attested by the many conflicLing %'ersioiis of this love 
story. What is certain 1$ that the deposed Bcndahara Sultan 
intrigued wiih the Bugis in the hope of ousting the hlinangkalKiu 
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usurper: the attempt failed, so that he had to l!ee to Fhhang, 
where at prayer in his ship at the estuary he was cut down by 
an emissary of Raja Kechil That was in 1718. 

For four years Raja Kechil ruled Johor from Riau, which 
hejiceforth was to be the centre of the old empire until its final 
disruption. I'hen in a two days’ battle Dainjt Farani's cfaaln'dad 
Bugis W'ilh muskets and blunderbusses defeated the swords and 
cannons of Raja Kechil and drove him to Lingga. Once he retook 
Rlau but decoyed to help Lingfp against a Bugis feint from Selangor 
he lost Riau again for ever in spite of the ntany raids he led for 
its recovery. In October 1722 the Bugis established as king of 
Johor aud Pahang Sulaiman Badr al-'alam Shah sun of Bendahara 
Sri Maharaja Sultan ‘Abdu’bjalil who had been killed on his 
praying-mat at Kuala Pahang. The new Sultan made Daing 
Marewah (eldest brother of Parani) Vamtuan Muda or Underhing 
of Riau and had to consent to a holocaust of his female relations 
in political marriage, not one qf them being left unwedded by 
the Bugis for the advances of any other adventurers. From now 
onwards the Malay Sultan of the Johor empire was a sacred puppet 
or, as the Bugis frankly described it, in the position of a woman 
subject to the will of her husband, the L'nderking, and only getting 
such an allowance as that husband chose to give her. 


BUGIS ASCEKDANCY, 

Macassar came into history in the first half of the sixteenth 
century as a port of call for Javanese and for Malaya from Johor 
and Patani on their way to the Moluccas for spices; in the latter 
half of that centuiy these sea-faring traders were joined at Macassar 
by the Portuguese and by the Chinese, resentful of Portuguese 
exactions at Malacca. j\s early as Id03 Moors from Malacca had 
converted hlacassar to Islam. Xot yet, however, had the Bugis 
ventured far afield, though the freedom of their port caused them 
to flourish, especially after the raids of the Achincse fleet and 
the policing of the Dutch fleet had made the straits of Malacca 
unsafe. To Macassar came ships from Borneo, Java, Bali, Solo, 
Timor, Amboyna and the Moluccas, There too Portuguese vessels 
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wintered safely on their way from China. As Dutch attacks 
on Portuguese vessels became more frequent^ the Parluguese 
sometimes hired Bugis ships and rnatmed them with Portuguese 
steersmen. After 1625 English and Danes also frequented ^^acassa^. 
Armed with weapons bought from the Portuguese^ the Bugis now 
conquered Bima tn order to command a rice supply for their foreign 
clients and before the end of the seventeenth centuiy^ Bngis sea- 
rovers had begun to descend on the coasts of Java^ Sumatra and 
the Malay Peninsula. The Dutch Dag^-Reghier proves that by 
1631 there were large Bugis settlements cm the Klang and Selangor 
estuaries, and in 1700 the To" Engku Klangp relative of the 



Fig. S.O. Sps^r (p/ ^pC4 of T^* Klang, givin by sw tmp^or af Jahar, 


Bendahara-Suttan of Johor, pve a seal of aulhority to a Bugis 
Yamtuao on the Selangor river. (Pi XVIII). The Bugis famous in 
Malaya's history for the first half of the eighteenth century were 
Daing Parani and hi^ four brothers, sons of Upu Tenribong Daing 
Rtlaka, descendant of a queen of Luwu in south Celebes: Daing 
Parani is said to have killed a Macassar prince for an intrigue with 
a concubine of the Raja of Boni, after which Daing Rilaka and 
hts five sons left Celebes to win lame and fortune in Borneo, the 
Riau archipelago and the Malay Peninsula. Wlien in 1722 the 
five brothers got one of themselves appointed Underking of the 
Johor empire at its capital Riau^ they transferred the centre of 
Bugis influence away from Selangor to that island, though so 
important a BugU settlement was Selangor that already it also 
had a Yamluan or king, whose daughter married Daing Parani. 
From the vantage point of Rbu the Bugis chiefs established their 
influence not only over the old kingdom of Johor but in the rich 
tin countries of Kedah and Perak^ leasing to the Malays only 
the remote and Iss wealthy states of Pahang and Trengganu. 
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Moreover it was one of the five Bugjs brothers who introduced the 
piantiug of gambir at Riau and so started a new form of commercial 
agriculture. 

Soon after the Bugis were established at Riau, the eldest son 
of a deceased Sultan of Kedah invited the five brothers to assist 
him hold the throne against hia younger brother, promising to 
pay IS tahora of dollars for their help. The five brotheru accepted 
the offer, made sure of the loyalty of Bugis then living in Kedah, 
installed their client as Sultan and recrived 3 ba/mrit of dollars 
cash down: Daing Parani married a sister of the new Sultan. 
Then in 1724 the Minangkabau, Raja Kechil, was invited to Kedah 
to oust the nominee of his Bugis enemies and instal that nominees 
younger brother on the throne: he, too, was given the hand of a 
Kedah princess. With drums beating the Bugis s^led from Riau 
in sistv war*boats and started a campaign that lasted two ^ears 
and ruined Kedah’s trade. Daing Paiani was shot on the roof 
of his cabin but the Bu^ won and drove Raja Kechil back to 
Siak. 

The Kedah campaign had repercussions in Perak and Selangor, 
Minangkabau warriors and Kedah rajas usurped high Perak offices 
until they were driven out by a Bugis invasion across the Selangor 
frontier, led by Daing Merewah, the Underking from Riau. Selangor 
was then raided by Siak fleets under a son of Raja Kechil and 
under a renegade Bugis, Daing Matebko, relative but enemy of 
the five famous brothers. In 1740 one of the brothers, Daing 
Chelak, second Underking of the Johor empire, accompanied by 
Sultan Sulaiman whose fief Selangor was a part of that empire, 
led forces against these raiders and two years later headed a second 
invasion into Perak to combat Minangkabau interference from Kedah 
and the intrigues of Daing Matekko. 

In 1745 Daing Chelak the Underking died, leaving two famous 
sons, Raja Haji who fell fitting the Dutch in Malacca and Raja 
Lumu who (probably about 1742 j was created first Sultan of 
Selangor. It was the Selangor chiefs who elected as his successor 
Daing Kemboja, and for two years that nobleman did not condescend 
to go to Riau for formal installation by his Malay overlord, 
Sultan Sulaiman Badr al-‘alam Sbah. Bugis ascendancy now excited 
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not only Malay jealousy but the fears of the Dutch who saw their 
attempts at a monopoly of the tin of the johot empire and the 
northern Malay States frustrated and their commerce with these 
states invaded by Bugis traders and upset by Bugb fighting. When 
in 1745 Governor-General Gustraaf Willem Baron van Imhoff 
ordered the rebuilding of the Dutch fort at the DlndingSp it was 
laid down that in Lhe garrison there were to be no Bugb. And 
that same eventful year Sultan Sulaiman Badr al-*alam Shah made 
the gesture of ceding Siak to the Dutch in return for their help 
against his enemies^ further undertaking lhatj when he could exercise 
** bis former authority over Selangor, Klang and Llnggi ” he would 
observe all Johor^s old treaties with the Dutch East India Company 
otj in Other words, give them a monopoly of the tin trade. 

This treaty of 1745 was a gesture made by the Malay Sukan 
of Jobor in order to secure Dutch help not only against the Bugis 
but for Sulaiman's nephew Raja Muhammad, son of Tengku 
Kamariah, the wife Raja Kechil loved so well that years ago he 
broke troth with her elder sister and now slept a crazy dotard 
beside her grave* Raja Kechil wanted to leave his throne of Siak 
to Raja hfuhantmad but this was opposed by Raja 'Alam, his 
son by another wife. After helping Sultan Sulaiman to drive Raja 
^AJam from Siantan to Borneo, Daing Remboja gave the exile his 
Own sister in marriage and alienated Raja Muhaminad from his 
uncle Sultan Sulaiman by spreading the report that that wicked nnm 
only wanted to win Siak for the Dutch 1 After this manoeuvre 
Daing Kemboja, Cnderklng though he was, found it impossible to 
endure the attitude of the Malay party at Riau, more especially 
of Sultan Mansur of Trengganu, cousin of Sulaiman Badr al-^alam 
Shah and tireless opponent of Bugis ambitious* He therefore 
removed with the leading Bugis and the bigg^l guns to Lingj^. 
In 1753 Raja ^Alam ousted his brother, seized the throne of Siak 
and commenced oommcrcial war on the Dutch. In 1755 the Dutch 
drove Raja 'xAlam out of Siak and made a fresh treaty with Sultan 
Sulaiman. The Company agreed to take any opportunity of 
recovering for the Sultan of Johor the possessions be had lost to 
the Bugis. Siak was to he ruled by a Regent who should study 
the Company's interests. The Company and Sukan Sulaiman were 
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to have a monopoly for the sale of cloth in Sink. The Company 
was to haw a monopoly of the purchase of tin in Selangor, Klarg 
and linggi, and its s^’if® to be free of toll everywhere in the 
kingdom of Johor, while into that kingdom no other Europeans 
were to be admitted without the Company’s pass, 

These Siak wars had turned the Bugfs into open enemies of 
the Dutch Company, which had osurped the place of the Bugis 
husband” and was promising the Malay “ wife,” Sultan Sulaiman, 
alimony to which the Undcrkiug took the strongest exception. 
Daing Kcmboja helped Raja 'Alam to return to Sumatra and in 
.April 17S6 Bugis were burning houses in Malacca. Dutch and 
Trengganu fleets attacked Linggi and drove the Bugis to abandon 
their ships. But by October Malacca territory was being wasted 
by Daing Kemboja and his Selangor and Rembau allies, and before 
the end of the year, the Dutch were driven out of Klebang, a 
suburb of Malacca. It was months before the Bugis were worsted. 
Sultan Sulaintan paid his bill and at the same time tried to pt 
the better of his insubordinate Bugis subjects by surrendering 
Rembau and Linggi to the Dutch. A fortnight later on 1 January 
1758 at Fori FiUpina, Lingf^, (a fort named after the daughter of 
the contemporary Dutch Governor-General Jacob Mosel} the three 
Bugis leaders, Daing Kemboja of Linggi, Raja Tua oI Klang and 
Raja *Adil of Rembau, signed a treaty promising that the Company’s 
friends, in particular the Sultan of Johor, should always be their 
friends and that they would sell their tin only to the Company. 
The Dutch had got agned agreements for a tin monopoly from 
both parties, but otherwise the victory was so hollow that Sultan 
Sulaiman asked for twenty-five Dutch soldiers to garrison Riau 
against the Bugis and pointed out that he had not yet regained 
(he thrones of Siak and Selartgor. 

Sultan Sulaiman was getting now to be an old “wife ” and 
timorous. Aware of this the Bugis “ husband,” Daing Kemboja, 
took a bold course to reassert himself in his house of Riau, He 
sent his vigorous nephew, the afterwards famous Raja Haji, who 
sailing past the muzzles of the Malay guns dropped anchor opposite 
the palace of Sultan Sulaiman and demanded that his uncle should 
be invited back to Riau as the duly elected rightful Underking of 
the empire of Johor. Sultan Mansur of Trengganu, leader of the 
Malay party, was away, Sultan Sulaiman yielded. That was in 
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17S9. Next year he died, leaving the empire a thing of shreds 
and tatters. Selangor and Rembau were gone; the small inland 
stales were held by ^linangkabaus and dominated by Bygis; upriver 
Pahang vms under Mmangkabau chiefs; Johor was a no-man^s 
land. Siak also was to be lost; for its ruler Sultan Muhammad 
having before his death in 175? massacred the Dutch garrison, 
the Dutch now made friends with his whilom rival Eaja ^Alam. 
Finally Riau itselfj the capital of all that was left of the Johor 
empire, was to be the washpot of the Bugts, until Bugis pride 
forced the Dutch to icapture it. Sultan Sulalman's successor 'Ahdu 1- 
Jalil Mu^azzam Shah died in Selangor, perhaps from poison, while 
engaged on the suicidal errand of carrying out his father's promise 
and inviting Daing Kemboja to return to Riau, Daing Kemboja 
did return to Riau with forty-five war-boats and the corpse of 
^4bdu1-Jalil Mu'a^am Shah and proclaimed himself guardian of 
Sultan .\hmad Riayat Shah, the young son of the deceased. This 
boy soon died, and though the Malays pressed now for an adult 
brother of SuUan Sulaiman for the throne, the Bugis overawed 
them and carried ihe election of Mahmud, Subiman's infant 
grandson, horn in 1760. From now till his death in 1777 Daing 
Kemboja lived as Underking at Riau, d€ ruler of the Johor 

empire, on good terms with the Dutch hut grumbling at restrictions 
on commerce, and trading with the English openly and to his 
great profit in tin, opium and doth. The Dutch claim for the 
cost of the Linggl war of 1756 he is said to have defrayed out 
of opium. For his assistant he had the redoubtable Raja Haji 
with the title of To' Kkna. 

This Raja Haji was a renowned Bugis hghter whom every 
ruler wanted oo his side. He fought for the rulers of Jambi and 
fndragiii and in the fashion of the time was given their daughters 
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In marriage. As Daing Kemboja was now on friendly terms with the 
Dutch, Raja Haji turned north of the Johor empire to extend the 
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influence of his sword, that short effective Bugis sword of Roman 
shape, the sundang. He took the SelaoBor SuUan, Salahu’d-din, his 
brother, up the Perak river, to the dismay of the Dutch anchoring 
a ilotilb of twenty war-boats above their fort: according to local 
chronicles, the august presence of Sultan Mahmud of Perak drove 
evil thoughts out of the head of Raja Haji, but Raja Haji demanded 
the hand of the Perak ruler’s niece for Salahu'd-din and proposed that 
the marriage should take place before his flotilla left the river! Then 
he sailed on to Kedah to demand the payment of the iZ bahara 
of silver stiU owing for Bugis help rendered by Daing Parani in 
1724! The Kedah Sultan refused and was driven out of Alor 
Star. The Malays were poor fighters, compared even with the 
Bugis. In 1772, the Honourable Edward Mraickton, envoy of the 
Fa<i India Company, wrote to India, that ** the king of Quedah 
and all the Malay kings have got guns enough to drive all the 
Europeans out of India if they knew how to make use of them. 
To-day it has been forgotten how in the first negotiations between 
Kedah and the British for a settlement, it was not the Siamese 
but the Bugis from Selangor whom the Kedah ruler (eared and 
haled. Writing from Kedah in 1771, Francis Light informed bis 
Madras firm that “ the King of Queda has granted to you the 
seaport of Queda with a fort lying near it to be kept by you, in 
oonslderation that you will promise to assist him against the people of 
Salengorc,” ^\Ticn the Sultan discovered that the Company's support 
did not include aid against Selangor, he dismissed MoncktOn as 
“ a stuttering boy ” and declared that “ the King of Siam had 
strictly forbidden him to let any Europeans settle in his kingdom.” 
The decay of the Dutch Company's power enabled the Bugis to 
fight for a share of the revenue Kedah derived from duty on 
opium, goods from Bengal and Surat, pepper from Sumatra, and 
tin, waa, timber and rattans. 

.4fter his victorious campaign in Kedah, Raja Haji sailed off 
to Borneo to enlist under the Sultan of Ponttanak. There he 
heard of the death of Daing Kemboja and immediately left for 
Pahang where he got the Malay Bendahara of the Johor empire 
to create him, io accordance with custom, its Underking. Then 
he passed on to Riau, the tradidonal seat of the Bugis Underking, 
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and forced the reiiigiiation of Raja *Ali, son of Daing Kemboja^ 
vffhojn the Dutch had already reco^ised as his father's successor. 
Howeveri with the Dutch Raja Haji lived on gpod terms until 
1782j when they refused to give him any share in the money got 
from the capture at Riau of an East Indiaman carrying 1,154 
chests of opium. Thereupon Raja Haji invoked the aid of Selaxigor 
and Rembau and started raids in the Malacca Straits. The Dutch 
sent thirteen ships and I 3504 men to capture Rian, Raja Haji 
took command of the defence and was paddled from vessel to 
vessel directing operations; if any ol his crew ducked at passing 
shots^ he hit him with a rattan. But the Dutch blockade was 
becoming effective when Batavia despatched a furlbor force and 
gave supreme command to a Malacca civilian^ .Amoldus Leniker+ 
This commander's ship blew up and the siege was raised. Various 
excuses were made for the retirement: the civil command^ the 
merchant fleet, bad shells and pcior equipment, lack of fresh food 
and dysentery. 

Raja Haji did not delay. Dropping his nominal overlord, 
Sultan Mahmud, at Muar, he landed at Teluk Ketapang five miles 
south of Malacca, where until the end he amused bis thousand 
warriors and their three hundred women with feasts and pl^ys 
and dancing. Already Sultan Ibrahim of Selangor had sailed up 
the Linggi river, captured some Malacca Tamils resident at Rembau, 
collected Minangkabau lighters from Renibau and Pedas, and sailed 
along the Malacca coast reducing the whole country down to 
Tanjong Kling, seven miles north of Malacca. Nightly the Bugis 
attacked the outer batteries of Bunga Raya, Bandar Hilir and 
Bukit ChiriEp so that every one in Malacca stood to arms. But 
on 4 March 1734 a fleet of 6 ships, 326 guns and 2,130 men 
reached Batavia from Holland under Jacob Pieter van Braam, and 
on June 1 this fleet dropfped anchor at Teluk Ketapang. Secretly 
on the night of 13 June van Bmam landed 734 bayonets. At 
daybreak he opened fire with his big guns on the Bugis fleet and 
batteries. " At about S o^clock/' the contemporary Malacca journal 
tells us, it was seen from St. Faurs Hill that the ships with the 
landing party moved into Teluk Ketapang hay* and soon afterwards 
the heavy firing from the ships ceasesL Then for more than half 
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an hour nere heard continual volleys of musketry, an unbroken 
running fire, and a little after 9 o’clock one could see a thick 
smoke rising which lasted off and on the whole day. About 10 
a.ni. the flag-ship signalled that the landing had been successful/' 
A Malay historian records " two or three men carrying yokes could 
not have borne away the shoes and hats of the dead Dutch soldiers,” 
but discipline won the day. Their stockade surrounded, the Bugis 
charged, one of their chiefs sick and mounted on a pony which 
like his master was shot down. Raja Haji stood, a dagger in one 
hand, and a Muslim treatise The Cm'dr to Grace in the other, an 
unpainied Delacroix. He was hit by a musket-ball or round shot 
while his followers were embracing his knees. Followed by some 
women, his body was carried away in a mat slung from a pole 
and was hidden in a thicket until identified from its shaven bead 
and short teeth: it was brought under Dutch escort to Malacca and 
buried at the foot of Si. Paul’s Hill. 

On 2 August 1784 van Braam’s fleet conquered Selangor and 
drove Sultan Ibrahim a fugitive to Bernam and thence to Pahang, 
On 10 October the Dutch fleet was before Riau. van Braam 
attempted to induce Sultan klahmud and the Malays to break 
with the Bugis but ihe Sultan was under duress and unable. The 
Dutchman then issued an ultimatum that all the Bugis must leave 
Riau and that iu future there must be no Bugis Underking of the 
Johor empire. On 29 October the Bugis started a naval engage¬ 
ment hut by dawn on H October they had fled. Sultan Mahmud 
thanked the Dutch for having expelled them. The Sultan, the 
Betidahara and the Temenggong now signed a treaty, acknowledging 
that the kingdom and port had become by right of war the property 
of the Dutch, which the hfalays would hold as a fief under 
conditions. Riau was to have a Dutch gamson. The Company 
was to enjoy free trade everywhere in the kingdom of Johor and 
no other Europeans were to be admitted. Vessels from Johor and 
Pahang that passed Malacca had to call there for Dutch permits. 
Chinese and native craft might trade at Riau, provided they did 
not come from Celebes or Borneo or carry doves or mace and 
provided they did not carry tin from Palembang or Bangka. All 
tin was to be sold to the Company at a fixed price. On the death 
of the Sultan, his successor had to be one of the Johor royal 
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family approN'ed by the Governor of Malacca. garrison of 2S4 
men, incltiding 58 European officers and gunners, was left to protect 
Riau against the Bugis and the English. The booty taken was 
sold at Batavia for $60j670 and distributed among the crews. 
On June !7SS David Ruhdd took up his abode in a palm-mat 
house at Riau as its first Resident, but administration still remained 
in the incompetent hands of Sultan Mahmud and his Malay chiefs. 

In that same year 1785 the Bugis Sultan Ibrahim, aided by 
the Malay Bendahara at Pahang, drove the Dutch out of Selangor 
and asked Captain Light, of Penang^ for authority to hoist the 
British flag^ even addressing a request to the Governor-General nf 
Bengal to found a British settlement in his country^ “ In July 
last,-* Light wrote to the Governor-General, “ the King of Salengore 
having collected about 2fiOQ Pahang^, crossed over to Salengore, 
and in the night sent a few desperadoes to massacre the Dutch. 
They got into the Fort, and wounded one of the Sentinels and 
the Chiefs but the garrison taking alarm killed eight of the Buggese, 
dispersed the rest, and in the morning the Dutch, being afraid 
of another attack, embarked in their vessels and fled to Malacca^ 
leaving all their Stores, Provtsbns and Ammunition undestroyed; 
the King took possession and still keeps it. The King of Salengore 
cannot remain in his present situatton, his people are kept together 
by hopes of assistance from the English, which he expects from 
the preference our Merchants always received from him and his 
Father above any other nation. T had scarcely arrived when t 
received intelligence that the Dutch Fleet consisting of three large 
Ships and fourteen sail of Prows and Sloops, were before SalengDre, 
The King, unable to procure provision or to support himself longer 
without assistance, entered into a Treaty with the Dutch, ft is 
said, they obliged him to swear on the Koran he would send all 
the tin to Malacca and be a friend of the Dutch. They' took 
away all the guns which they had lost there and have now sent 
for him to Malacca.*^ The Dutch blockade of Selangor lasted over 
a year. Meanwhile unrecognized by Dutch and Malays^ Daing 
Kemboja'S successor^ Raja ‘Ali the Bugis-made Under king was 
seeking, though in vain, unmolested passage through Rembau in 
order to attack Malacca. Only in Riau were the Bugb and the 
Malays parted. 
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Summoned to hlaJacca^ Sultan Mahmud had to look for help 
to the east and turned to Borneo^ entreatinK the ruler of Tempa^k 
to send IlantJn^ to rid Rlau of the Dutch. On 7 February 1797 
he was browbeaten Into signing a convention. He had to hand 
over the administration of Riau to the Dutch East India Companyi 
receiving for the first three years and perhaps longer one-third of 
the revenue for himself and his chiefs. Except in case of great 
urgency or of his own household affairs, all was to be done in 
consiiltatjdn with the Dutch Resident. Foreigners, convicted on 
a capital charge^ were to be sent to Malacca p important Chinese 
cases and disputes between strangers and the inhabitants of Riau 
were reserved for the Resident; death sentences even on Malays 
and Bugis required his sanction. Pahang was to admit no Chinese 
of other junks to its ports but to direct them to the Dutch 
customs-station at Riau. The Su!tan was allowed no private 
monopoly. 

On 2 May 1757 a Jleet was descried heading for Riau, Sultan 
Mahmud affecting surprise reported that il was. a fleet under some 
Bornean prince, a Solok fleet blown off Its course in a storm and 
in need of provisions. The Malays supplied it with water, rice 
and two pilots. On the night of the tenth the Riau garrison heard 
the noise of many voices on the water. On 13 May owing to the 
remissness of the Sultana's men the Tianuns entered the inner bay 
and plundered and burnt houses outside the fort. The Chinese 
rallied to the Duldi but the garrison was small. A dark night 
and the llanuns' want of small vessels enabled the Resident, the 
Dutch officers and part of the garrison to e$cape to Malacca with 
nothing saved but the Company's cash. It was good fun to drive 
the Dutch from Riau, but after their prank the Malay chiefs 
had to skedaddle, Sultan Mahmud to I^ingga, the Bendahara to 
Pahang, others to Eulang. The life of a hunted wanderer was 
neUher pleasant nor profitable for Mahmud. What was the next 
move? Three courses were open to him and he tried them all. 
He got his grand-unde, Sultan Mansur of Trengganu, and Sultan 
Ibrahim of Selangor to endeavour to make peace belween him and 
the Dutch, who would not listen to them. He wrote to Captain 
Light at Penang, telling him of the Ilanuu capture of Riau and 
inviting English help, which was not forthcoming. He formed a 
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coalition of Trengganu, Kedah, Rembau, Siak, Solok, Lingga, 
Johor, Indragiri and Siantan to drive both English and Dutch off 
Afalayan seas, but the coalition eBected nothing beyond a short 
and futile siege of the Dladings and an inelfactual landing on the 
coast of Penang. 

Meanwhile the Dutch had soon re-established themselves at 
Riau: to have abandoned it would have meant the ruin of Malacca, 
more particularly after the opening nf Penang as a free port by 
the British. But though the Dutch now declared Riau a free 
port, all the Malays had scattered, most of them becoming pirates; 
the Ilanuns had gone home and the Bugis had migrated to Selangor, 
Siantan and Borneo, so that Riau had become a village of Chinese 
gambir planters with an expensive Dutch garrison. Batavia accepted 
Malacca's view that that sacred lodestone of empire, Sultan 
Mahmud, must be brought back. The Cnderking, Raja *Ali, had 
been suffered to live at Muar on condition that he supported the 
Dutch commercial treaty with his brother-in-law the Sultan of 
Selangor, and finally he was allowed to go to Riau on condition 
that he would effect the return of Sultan Mahmud, But the big 
Malay chiefs, resentful of past Bugis domination, made Sultan 
Mahmud offer the Company 560,000 if it would put him in full 
possession of Riau. Pirates under Mahmud's protection infested 
the seas. It was of the utmost importance to Dutch commerce 
that the wanderer should settle down. In 1795 Batavia accepted 
the royal offer. As it happened, the English had now occupied 
Malacca and it was they who removed the Dutch Resident and 
garrison from Riau and handed the Island bach to Sultan Mahmud. 
Was it only the Island? The question was hotty debated after 
Raffles had grabbed Singapore. Apparently the true version is that 
which was accepted by Governor Fullerton. When the Dutch 
handed Malacca to the English, they declared it was not only 
Riau but Johor and Pahang, tliat Batavia had restored to the 
Malays, but when in 1818 th^ rftoccupied Malacca, they declared 
that only Riau bad been restored and that Johor and Pahang had 
since 1784 remained dependencies of Malacca. On each occasion 
the Dutch were trying to keep as much of the Johor empire as 
they could out of English hands. 
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The coming of the English restored the Bugis to power in the 
doomed empire of Johorp the ban against their immigration being 
removed. Frequently Sultan hlabmud got guns and munitions from 
the Dutch under the pretext of combating Ilation pirates bul 
actually to resist the Bugis Underking and his followers. After 
the remov^al of the Bugis in 1734, Riau had been in the possession 
of the Malays under Engku Muda^ grandson of a mad Temenggong 
Abbas {brother of Sultan Sulaimazi) and only surviving son of the 
mad Temenggong Faduka Raja ^Abdul-Jamal who after spearing his 
nephewp the Hendahara's ,son, in Pahang had returned to Riau and 
blown up himself and his two older bo>'Sp Daing Kechil and 
Daing Chelak, by taking a light into the hold of a Chinese junk 
he had pirated on the voyage. 'Abduf-JamaFs youngest sonj Engku 
Muda^ never took the title of Temenggong becau^ with the Dutch 
abolition of Btigis officers of Slate he arrogated lo himself^ though 
a Malay, the title of Underking, a title his timid relative the 
Sultan never dared to confer. On the coming of the English p the 
Bugis claimant Raja 'Ali drove his Malay rival lo Bulangp where* 
upon in ISO I Engku Muda blockaded Riau with a fleet of eighty 
boats, half of them llanun. Neither the Bendahara nor Sultan 
Mahmud could settle the quarrel and Raja ‘Ali invoked the aid 
of the Engbsh at hialacca. At last in 1803 the Sultan came 
from his retreat at Lingga, inscailed Raja *Ali as Underking and 
gave him his owii younger son Tengku ^Abdu'r-Rahman to bring 
up: as Engku hfuda sdJl refused the title of Temenggong, it was 
given in 1806 to his nephew Daing (or Engku) ‘AbduV^Rahman, 
son of Daing Kechil who had been blown up^ while the Sultan 
gave his own elder son Tengku Rusain to Engku Muda to bring 
up and marry to his daughter Raja Bulang. It was Temenggong 
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Sri Maharaja ‘Abdu^r-Rahman and Tengku Husain, created by 
Raffles a Sultan, who were to sell Singapore to the English: Tengku 
‘Abdu'r-Rahman was to be created by the Dutch the Sultan of the 
Johor empire at Riau. 

l\Tiile the feud between Raja 'All and Engku Muda was in 
progress, Sultan Ibrahim had come from Selangor to throw his 
weight on the side of his Bugis relative. At this juncture, un¬ 
fortunately for their country, the Perak chiefs, deeming that the 
Malays were still dominant at Riau, sent envoys to invite Sultan 
Ufahmud to accept Perak’s throne. In dudgeon Sultan Ibrahim 
led his Bugis forces to demand why Perak had broken the agreement 
which was like one coverlet for them both, that night in Perak 
should be night in Selangor, sickness in Perak be sickness in 
Selangor and the demise of a mler of either State be announced 
to the other State. Perak was worsted and from 1804 to 1806 
was subject to Sultan Ibrahim, who continued to fish in the troubled 
waters of the Perak river for the neat two decades, assisting its 
rulers against Siamese aggression, demanding half the revenue from 
its tin and only kept south of the Bemam by the British acquisition 
of Penang. 

The Bugis were good fighters and, as Penang’s founder Francis 
Light wrote, “ the best merchants among the eastern islands ” but 
outside Selangor politically they were fated not to excel; in Riau 
the Dutch thwarted their ambitions, in Perak and Kedah the 
Siamese and the British (whose settlement at Penang in 1786 saw 
the beginning of British influence in Malaya), while in the country 
behind Malacca they failed to make headway against Minangkabau 
agriculturists who arriving there probably before themselves took 
advantage of Daiug Kemboja's retirement to Riau in 1761 to elect 
a ruler of their own. 


iv, 

THE MINANGK.ABAU SECESSION. 

As wc have seen, there were Minangkabaus at the back of 
Malacca as early as the ftfleenth century; in the Portuguese period 
(still Hindus, according to d'Albuquerque) they increased and in 
the Dutch period they waxed fat and kicked. Naning the Dutch 
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took over as a fief from the Portuguese. The rest of those early 
settlements, Rembau, Sungai Ujong, Klatig, remained fiefs of the 
prime ministers of Johor, us they had been fiefs of those mfiilstets' 
ancestors in the days of the Malacca Sultanate. In 1642 the 
Sultan of Johor was ordering Aembau and Klang to exchange 
Christian slaves for traders captured, by the Batch on the Fenajis 
river. Next year His Highness was writing to his Shahbandar 
at Sungai Ujong, bolder of an office that would hardly have been 
created in Portuguese times and must have dated back to that 
Malay rule in Malacca which Portugal ended in ISU, It was 
by the Sultan's command that in 1644 his Bendahara Sekudai went 
from Johor to Rembau to curb his vassals there after they bad 
massacred Captain Forsen burgh and Menie and driven Governor 
van Vlifit to abandon his money-box. The Bendahara passed on 
to Pahang, which then belonged to Johor, and there too he found 
Minangkabaus: according to Pahang chronicles, Jeiai already had: 
a chief, hfaharaja Purba, the creation of a Pahang Sultan at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. In 1673 Jambi sacked Johor 
Lama and drove its ruler to Pabang, whence he removed to Riau 
and spent years retaliating. Naning, Rembau, Sungai Ujong and 
Klang ceased temporarily to render obeisance to the Johor suzerain 
and chose the “ impostor *’ Raja Ibrahim for their Wng; but war 
ensued with the Dutch and in 1679 the invulnerable saint, Raja 
Ibrahim, was murdered by a Bugis slave. A few years later, the 
Dutch WCTe again requesting Johor to instruct bis fiefs, Rembau, 
Tampin, Sungai Ujong, Klang and Selangor to observe their old 
friendship with Malacca. The Bugis were already winning power 
and in 1700 the To' Epgku Klang, a relative, of the first Bendahara 
Sultan of Johor, gave a seal of authority to a Bugb Yamtuan of 
Selangor. In 1703 at the request of the same pbus Sultan, *Abdu1- 
Jalil Shah, the Butch aRwinted Sri Maharaja Juara Megat PenghuJu 
of Naning b place of the old and infirm Raja Merah. Juara 
Alegat had tracked in the Muar jungle the abductor of one 
of the Sultan’s concubines, kiUed him and taken the wretched 
woman to Alalacca. Besides his tesUmonial the pious Sultan 
bestowed on Juara Megat twelve slaves, a sword called the SatsJ 
Serpent, a sUk coat, a genealogical uee and a tract of Gemencheh 
territoty: Juara Megat also received a seal from his Johor pauon. 
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In 1707 tfie then ruler of Rembau got a title and &ea! “ by the 
grace of the Bendahara Sri Maharaja/’ a brother of the same 
pious Sultan. These seals did not create new offices™ The Minang- 
kabaus of N'aiung and Rembau had always been tenants of the 
Bendaharas and now a Bendahara had become Sultan and was 
prepared to give seals and even Insignia for services rendered. 

But the pious Sultan \4bdu1-Jalii Shah was supplanted and 
killed by Raja Kechil, and his son and lawful successor* Sulaiman 
Badr al-^alam Shah, was a Bugis puppet. By 1722 there was 
a son of the Sultan of Minangkabau " at Rembau, ready to lead 
the tribes against the Bugis, but it wa3 a forlorn hope, seeing 
that for half a century these energetic mercenaries and traders 
from ^lacassar were to be a new and powerful factor in the politics 
oi Malacca's hinterland. When in 17S6 Sulaiinan Badr al-^alam 
Shah granted the Dutch a monopoly of tin in Selangor, Xiang and 
Linggi^ those districts were already in the Strong hands of his 
domestic foes the Bugis: Selangor under Raja Lumu (Sultan 
Salahu'd-din), Rlang under a Bugis Raja Tua and Linggi under 
Daing Kemboja. Next year, when the Sultan offered Rembau and 
Linggi to the Dutch if they would oust the Bugis, the Bugis 
countered by granting the Company a tin monopoly in Klang, 
Linggi and the nine shires of Rembau. The founder of the houses 
of the Yam-luan iluda or Underkinp of Tampin and Jelebu was 
a Bugis, JRaja 'AdlL The Bugb invaded Sungai Ujong and changed 
the title of its territorial chief from Penghulu Mantri to Klana 
Pulraj perhaps marrying Into the territorial family or usurping 
its office. Then in 1760 the able and vigorous Bugis leader, Daing 
Kemboja^ removed finally from Linggi to Riau there lo take up 
hb office as Under king of the Johor empire. This gave the 
Minangkabaus ease. In 1784 Raja Hajrs attack on Malacca forced 
the Dutch to conquer Selangor and $ 3 tpel the Eugis from Rian. 
This made way for a loose coalition nf the little Minangkabau 
States and the rise of a !^linarigkabau dynasty for that coalition. 

After Raja Ibrahim of 1677, there were two other Minangkabau 
candidates for a throne, Raja Kasah and Raja Khatib, both of 
them too inexpert in matriarchaJ law to satbfy the exacting 
villagers! The la5t, Raja Khatib, got as far as marrying a daughter 
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of first Pengliulu of LTIu Mu^p but a Raja Melewar drove 

him out and executed Kaam. After this victory over his rivai^ 
this Raja Melewar Is said—probably by constitutioual fiction—to 
have settled on the Penajis river until summoned to a throne by 
the four territorial chiefs in 1773. Who was Raja Melewar? and 
who were the four electors? Raja Melewar claimedp probably with 
r^sonj to be of the royal house of Minangkabau, reputed to have 
the bluest blood in the Malay world. This house^ if any, can claim 
to be descended from the Saitendra rulers of Sri Vijaya and so to 
represent the world^s oldest ruling family. It attained its zenith in 
the thirteenth century .4.D. It$ best known member, .\ditiawarman 
(1340-75), once performed a fertility dance with hi$ consortp as 
male and female manifestallons of Shiva and Mahadewt, and he 
also belonged to a h ideous demoniacal Tan t rie sect that professed 
to connect the wor^p of Shiva with the worship of Buddha. 
d^nAlbuquerque speaks of the Minangkabaus at Malacca as Hindu 
and the Sultans of ^lalacca termed the first immigrants Biduanda, 
a term they also applied to Chinese infidels and heathen aborigines. 
But xMinangkabau became Muslim and in 1684 was ruled 
by a Sultan Ahmad Shah. Below him were three great chiefs, 
one of them the Makhdum (to whose house Penghulu Naam 
belonged) superintendent of the colonies behind Malacca and 
purveyor of their princes. Raja Melewar came by way of Slak, 
formerly the fief of johor hut now a Minangkabau colony soon to 
be ruled by Raja Kechil, He was offered or claimed the same 
terms as in the Sumatran home-land. For the royal house descent 
w^s to remain patrilineal while for all its subjects it was matrilineal. 
As at Pagar Ruyong {the Sumatran capital), the new prince was 
to QWD no land and levy no taxes but as a ruler he was to be 
given a palace, as master of magte to receive all perilous freaks 
(such as albinos) and as a hungry mortal to receive fixed tribute 
of rice and coconuts. 

All tradition mentions the chiefs of Sungai Ujong, Rembau 
and Johol as three of Melewar^s electors: about the fourth there 
is no unanimity- Probably there never were four electors at all. 
Possibly Raja Melewar got the blessing of a Dutch Governor at 
Malacca tired of Bugis lighting and the blessing of Kaning which 
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as Malacca’s fief could give only its blessing. He had the sense 
to go Inland beyond the reach of Dutch interference. He left the 
river slates Khng and Selangor to the Bugis though he won his 
way as a chacnpion against them, but that he had any serious 
conflict with them seems doubtful considering the retirement of 
Daing Kemboja to Riau. Though Rembau (hall Bugis) helped 
Raja Haji in 17fl4 in his foiled attack on Malacca, Raja Mdewar 
took no part. Never again were the Bugis tolerated by the Dutch p 
and the year 1791, when the British took over Malacca and admitted 
the Bugis once more to Johor’s capital at BJaUp was the year of 
Raja ilelewar's death. 

Not merdy had Raja Melewar the sense to avoid Dutch 
Malacca and the northern Bugis estuaries. He avoided also those 
once perquisites of the Sultans of Malacca and Johor^ the tin-fields 
of Sungai Ujong administered by a Fenghulu Mantri and the tin- 
fields of Jelebu administered by a chief with the ancient title 
of Mandulika. He set himself in rivalry with no powerful chief 
but won his way as the maker of small and harmless chieftains who 
should become bis supporters. Segamat under an Orang Kaya Muda 
appointed by the Sultan of Jobor was too near Johor influeoce 
lo be safe. Pasir Besar also was away down the Muar river and 
in Johor territory and apparently had already been superseded in 
importance by JohoL Jdal was far away in Pahang and ruled 
as it is today by a Maharaja Purba^ the creation of a Pahang 
Sulian early in the XVIIth century. A Raja India Segara, nominee 
of the Sultans of Pahang or Johor^ ruled the contiguous tracts of 
Ulu Pahang, Serting and Jcmpul. Raja ildewar went to Sri 
Menanli, where his presence brought Johol and the little adjacent 
settlements, LTu ^luar, Teraclu, Gunong Pasir, Jempul and InaSp 
lo the forefront of local poUtit^ and attracted Minangkabaus back 
from Pahang over the pass Sultan I^Iahmud bad crossed in his 
flight from the Portuguese in 1511^ Beyond Johol and the five 
lesser adjacent Slates at the headwaters of the Muar Raja Jlelewar 
failed to consolidate his power, though Sungai Ujong, Rembau 
and Jelebu recognized him and never again turned lo their old 
SUJserain at Rbu. What is now Negri Scmbilan i^d seceded from 
the Johor empire for ever. 


THE END OF THE JOHOR EMPIRE. 

Here conv'eDiently, if not chronologically^ may be related how 
an empire, that had outlived Portuguese conquest, the Dutch East 
India Company and Bugis penetration, came in the end to die 
almost of an accident, without a blow. The ne;it suzerain over 
the states of the Malay Peninsula was to be Queen Victoria and 
the next chapters will teil of the growth of British power and 
influence. 

When in 179S Sultan Mahnciud was restored to the throne of 
his ancestors, fate destined him to be the last emperor of Johor, 
Pahang, the Riau archipelago, ;he Carimons and Singapore. Dying 
jn 1S12 on Lingga, the small island whither he had retreated from 
Bu^s Riaiif he left the succession to his throne unsettled, an 
omission that was to provide the shadow of a legal excuse for 
the partition of his empire. He had married four wives, one the 
Engku Puan his second cou^n and childless, two women of no 
birth but lawfully wedded^ the last a Bugts lady Tengku Hamidah, 
daughter of the famous Raja Haji and sister of Raja JaTar the 
Lrnderklng, who hare him only a daughter that lived an hour. 
The two commoner wives each bore him a son^ one of them Tengku 
Husain^ the other Tengku ^-^bduT-Rahmanj both lawfuL Which 
had Mahmud intended for his heir? Tengku Husain^ the elder;, 
claimed that he alone had been adopted both by the Engku Puan 
and by Tengku Hamidah, his two royal step-mothers. When his 
father had sailed to Riau to settle the quarrel with Engku Muda^ 
he as elder son and heir had been given a royal Bag to By but 
his younger brother only a red flag, and his father had pointed 
out to the chiefs the ^gnificance of those symbols. He claimed 
that his father had destined him for emperor and his brother only 
for the petty throne of Lingga. Tengku Hamidah supported 
Husain and refused to deliver the regalia to his brother. Moreover 
Husain was married to a sister of the Temenggqng and to a 
daughter of the Bendahara, so that clearly ^hlahmud had planned 
to enable him as emperor to maintain the balance of power against 
the Bugis, marrying him to relatives of the two greatest Malay 
chiefs tn the kingdom. But while Husain was away in Pahang 
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marryinjif the Bendahani's daughter^ Sultan Mahmud died suddenly 
not without a rumour of poison, and Raja Ja'far the Bugta Under- 
king got the younger brother, Tengku ^.4bdu>-Rahm3n^ his proicg^ 
and creature, elevated to the throne of the empire. The Bendaham 
came with a fleet In Bulang to support Husain but both Bendahara 
and Temenggong were young men and shunned war with the able 
and energetic Underking^ “AbduVRahmaj^ remained Sul tan, while 
his brother Lived in penury- 

Then Ln ISIS, the British having meanwhile lost not only 
Malatca but Java by the Convention of London, August iJj 1S14, 
Thomas Stamford Raffles returned from his house and his man¬ 
servants and his “ splendid equipage ” in Berners Street to administer 
dreary derelict BencoolenJ^ It was the only spot Ln the Malay 
Archipelago that was not now recognised as being wdthlrt the Dutch 
sphere of influence, and it was useless and inconsiderate to try 
to persuade Malay rulers again within that sphere, to be faithful 
to engagements made with the English l>etween 1795 and 1814, 
But Raffles tried and in the unscrupulous fashion of his time. 
On 5 July 1818 he wrote to Raja Ja^far the Underking at Riau 
saying how he had just returned from Europe and had got news 
I hat Batavia, contrary to treaty^ was going to take Riau I His 
letter advised the Underking " not to receive any Dutch envoy, 
for as he was disposed to remain under the protection of the 
British flag, they could remain friends as before, rendering each 
other mutual help,"" On 19 August, a month before the retrocession 
of Malacca to the Dutch, Farquhar its English Resident visited 
Riau and adjured the Bugis Underking to rsist any Dutch attack 
and send at once for English aid. The Under king must have 
recalled how it was the English who in 1795 had restored the 
Bugis to home and office at Riau; so gratefully accepting a rich 
present of guns and velvet, he consented to sign a treaty of 
commercial alliance, in virtue of powers granted him by Sultan 
^Abdu'r-Rahman, the rot falnEsni of ** Johor, Pahang and depen¬ 
dencies.” British vessels and merchandise were to enjoy in the 
ports of Johor, Pahang, Linggap Riau and elsewhere the privileges 
granted to the most favoured nations. The Sultan was not to 
grant a monopoly lo any one or to renew any treaty obstructing 
British trade! 
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After that the Malays started to build forts in order to resist 
the threatened Dutch attack. The Dutch did not attack but in 
September Rear-Admiral J. C. WoHerbeek arrived from Malacca 
and got a treaty signed on behalf of the same rot laitieant by the 
Underking and by the Temenggong of Johor, A Dutch Resident 
and a Dutch garrison were to be stationed at Riau—and in 
November arrived. Riau and Lingga were to be free ports but 
all other harbours in the S\tUan*s kingdom were to bo free only 
to JJiitck and local vosiets. There was to be mutual rendition of 
runaway slaves. The Underking explained that he had been tricked 
into the English treaty with indecent baste, because the English 
had deceived him into thinking the Dutch would take his country; 
and though this had surprised him as being contrary to the treaty 
between England and Holland, he had assumed that, although 
Malacca was being restored to the Dutch, there might be some 
other clause prohibiting any engagement between Johor and Holland 
her ancient ally. To Farquhar the Underking explained that he 
had not applied for English aid, as the Dutch had used no force. 
WTiatever the validity of the respective treaties, the Dutch were 
in possession of Riau. On October 15 Farquhar wrote to the 
Underking suggesting the Carimon Islands as a suitable place to 
give the British for a port. 

Raffles now received ioslTUCtions from Bengal that he might 
establish a British port at Riau if the Dutch had not forestalled 
him, or, if they had, he might negotiate for a port m Johor, 
after he bad made enquiries with regard to “ the actual political 
conditions and relations of the State, the degree of independent 
authority exercised by the chief, his power of maintaining any 
engagements he may contract, his relations with other States, 
especially the Dutch settlements at Malacca and the Government 
of Siam.” ” There is some reason to think,” the Instructions 
continued, “ that the Dutch will claim authority over the State of 
Johor by virtue of some old engagements, and though It is possible 
the pretension might be successfully combated, it will not be 
consistent with the policy or present views of the Governor-General 
in CouncU to raise a question of this sort with the KetherUndisb 
authorities.” 
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The Carimcms rejected on tb? report of a marine stirveyofp 
Raffles and Farquhar on 2S January 1SI9 anchored off St. John a 
Island in Smgapore waters. The nest morning, accompanied by a 
Sepoy with a nmsketp they landed at Singapore and went to the 
house of Temenggonj? VAbduV-Rahman, who entertained them with 
Malay fruit the more refreshing as he told them there were no Dutch 
on the island. Singapore was part of Johor. Did the visitors 
remember with satisfaction tbai when handing over Malacca in 
1795p the Dutch had declared that Riau, Lingga, Johor and Pahang 
were not dependencies of that ancient settlement? 

Though in August ISIS Farquhar had signed a treaty with 
the Underking of Riau by virtue of powers granted him by 'Abdu'r^ 
Rahman Sultan of Johorp Pahani and dependencies, and though 
in his letter suggesting Lhe Carimons for a port he had again 
referred to 'AbduT-Rahman as emperor^ he now also conveniently 
remembered that that potentate had deprecated being called ruler 
of the Johor empire and had declared that he was only Sultan 
of Lingga. Aware that under Dutch surveillance neither Sultan 
^AbduVRahman of LSngga nor the Inderking at Riau would be 
able to convey any rights at Singapore to the British p Raffles deter¬ 
mined to go hack on the British recognition of the younger brother* 
Sultan ‘AbduY-Rahman of Lingga, whom in 1S15 he himself had 
addressed as “seated on the throne of Johor, Pahang and all 
their dependendes,’^ and to instal Tengku Husain as the rightfnl 
Sultan of the old empire of Johor, Evidently the Temenggong 
abetted him and apparently the Bugis Underking at Riau gave his 
tacit cousentj glad to satisfy so easily Husain and his friend the 
Temenggong and to trim so conveniently between the Scylla of 
Holland and the Charybdis of Great Britain, That Raffles had 
any shadow of right so to interfere m the domestic politics of a 
Malay empire bound for two centuries by intimate ties to the 
Dutch^ no one can for a moment contend. However the Eastern 
seas had never been a school for fine sentiment and Raffles was 
not only sore at the loss of Java and Britain's place in the Malayan 
sun but felt honest indignation at the wretchedness Dutch tyranny 
and Dutch monopoly of trade had brought to the Malays. 

On 3Q January IS 19 the Dato" Temenggong Sri Maharaja, who 
two months before had signed a treaty with the Dutch^ now lo 
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his own name and in the name of Sri Sultan Husain Mu'amm 
Sbah, Raja of Johor ” and in return for an annual grant of $J,Q00 
and for British protection, agreed to let the English Company 
land, hoist the Union Jack and select land “ at Singapore or other 
place in the government of Singapore-Johor ” for the establishment 
of a factory. Rahles paid two Malay gentlemen $500 each to fetch 
the '* rightful” heir from Riau. Tengku Husain pretended he 
eras going fishing and sailed on to Singapore, where in the name 
of the Govcmor-General of Bengal he wais installed in the open 
with the aid of a plumed and aiguilletted A.D*C, as Sultan of 
Johor, Raffles gave him a thousand dollars and rolls of black and 
yellow doth and on the same day, being t February 1819, Their 
Highnesses the Sultan and Temenggong signed a treaty confirming 
the preliminary agreement of 50 January, in return for annual 
allowances of $5,000 to the Sultan and $5,000 to the Temenggong 
and substituting “ factories ” for '* factory.” So began the division 
of the historic Sultanate of Johor, Pahang and the Riau Archipelago, 
Husain reigned in Singapore, his brother at Lingga, the one in 
the English the other in the Dutch eone. 

The Dutch indignation at Raffles’ ruse and the final legal 
partition of the old empire belong to the history of the new Britbh 
setUement, 


vni 

THE EAST INDIA COMPANY'S RELATIONS WITH 
SIAM AND THE NORTHERN MALAY STATES. 

i 

THE ACQUISITION OF PENANG. 

Sin^porf wp.s not the first British s^ltlement in 
In 1771 Francis Lighlp a young Suffolk man now a trader hut 
formerlv a naval officer, wrote to his firnrit Jourdain Sullivan and 
De Souza of Madr^, that ihe Sultan of Kedah would give his 
sea-port and fort and even his whole coast up to Pinang in return 
for assistance against the Bugts ot Selangor^ The Sultan had a 
monopoly of all the Kedah trade and this mortopoly he was prepared 
to share equally with the British^ the cost of the factory and of 
the force required to deal with the Bugis being amilarly divided. 
1 he Danes had already offered the Sultan 300 sepoys to assist in 
recovering the ships and guns carried off hy the Bugbt if His 
Highness would allow them a factory, but the Sultan had answered 
that he had given port and coast to the EngHsh^ Light stressed 
the value of a concession^ which would eicdude Dutch Danes 
French and Tamils and engaged that, if sepoys and a few Europeans 
were sent with leave to assist the king against Selangorj not a 
slab of tin, a grain of pepper^ betel-nut or d^tnaf should be 
exported to any but the British. The information was sought for the 
East India Company which now sent from Madras die Honourable 
Edward Monckton to suggest to the Sultan that in consideration 
of the support the Company proposed to give him, he should 
grant it all the Kedah port dues for the payment of military 
expenses, grant ground for a fort and agenej^, and sign a contract 
to buy every year at fixed prices certain quantities of articles 
enumerated and supply in return tin, wax, pepper and elephants' 
teeih or other staple articles for ihe China market. But when the 
Sulian discovered that the Company's support did not indude aid 
against Selangor, he dismissed Monckton as a ** stuttering boy 
and declared that “ the King of Siam had strictly forbidden him 
ever to let any Europeans settle in his kingdom ”: -as early as 
1634 Siam had enough control over Kedah to press its Mabi 3 r»:$ into 
forces which the Lord of the White Elephant was assembUng to 
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attack Pataui. Baulked of his hopes, Light now let his fancy turn 
to thoughts of love and in 1772 itiamed not, as gossip said, a 
Kedah princess but a Portuguese Eurasian, Afartina Rozells, who 
bore him five children, of whom one became Aide-de-Camp to the 
Duke of Wellington and afterwards founder of Adelaide. 

Warren Hastings was prcocinipied in India turning a trading 
company's possesions into an empire and had no time for the 
trade or politics of hfalaya. It is true that in 1780 he listened 
with interest to the account Light gave him in Calcutta of Dutch 
designs to monopolize Malayan commerce and of the good harbour 
and tin trade of Junk Ceylon, a title to which the persuasive 
young merchant seaman was empowered to offer to the Company. 
But the project came to nothing. In 1782 war with France, 
Holland and Haider .Ali rendered the Bay of Bengal unsafe for 
commercial ventures. The acquisition of a British settlement in 
Alalaya had to slumber in the brain of the sailor trader but events 
were to aid the accomplishment of his dream. A harbour had to 
be found for victualling and refitting ships engaged in the 
China trade, a harbour, too, where a squadron might be stationed 
to guard Afalayan waters and the Bay of Bengal. Should it 
be Acheh, Trincomalee, the Andamans, the Nicobars, on the 
Sunda Straits or on the Indian side of the Bay? The Dutch 
foiled missions sent by Warren Hastings to Acheh and to Riau. 
Bcncooten was too far off the trade routes ever to become a centre 
of commerce or to provide a convenient port of call for East 
fodiamen bound to and from Canton. Again Captain Light Dewa 
Raja ” opened negotiations with Kedah and persuaded its new ruler 
to give him on 27 August 1735 an oft quoted document, agreeing 
to let the Company make a settlement and a harbour of the Island 
of Rnang on certain conditions and in return for an annual 
payment of ^0,000 to compensate Kedah for the consequent loss 
of her monopoly of trade in tin, rattans and canes. Salient dauses 
were whenever any hostile power comes from the eastern or 
western sea, it shall be considered by the Company to he its 
enemies and the expense of the war shall fali on the Company.. . 
And whenever any enemy from the interior shall attack us^he 
shall be considered as an enemy to the Company and on such an 
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occasion we request asstslance from the Company of men^ powder 
and shot and arms large and small and also of money for the 
expense of such a war, and whenever it is finished we promise 
to repay what has been advanced,^' The Bengal authorities aware 
that trade must flow to the more convenient and dviiised British 
settlement accepted a stipulation that ships, junks and prows be 
allowed to trade at Kedah or Pinang as they liked. They resolved 
to inform the Sultan by letter that the Company would ** always 
Jiccfi an armed vessel stationed l& guard the island oj Pinang and 
the coast adjacent, belonging to the king 0 } Qacdah/* Their reply 
to the clause dealing with au annual pa^Tuent to cover the Sultan’s 
loss of monopolies^ clearly applied only to hnauce^ " the Governor- 
General in Council^ on behalf of the English East India Company, 
will take care that the King of Quedah shall not be a sufferer by 
an English settlement being formed on ihe Island of Pinang/' 
The article referring to English assistance in the event of attacks 
from the interior would " be referred far the orders of the East 
India Company, together with such parts of the King of Quedah's 
request a$ cannot be complied with previous to their consent being 
attained" Light had pointed out that the principal and almost 
only reason why the Kiug wishes an alliance with the Honourable 
Company was to get assistance against his enemies " and the 
treaty must be worded with caution^ so as to distinguish between 
an enemy endeavouring or aiming at destruction of the kingdom« 
and one who may simply fall into displeasure with cither the King 
or the Minister." The Supreme Govemmern in India bestowed its 
blessing on the project and recommended Light to be Superintendent 
of Pinang. The Court of Directors in London at once gave sanction. 
The Dutch were not to be made jealous; commerce in the 
Ardiipelago was to be extended and Asiatics were to be taught 
to regard the English as their friends and protectors: “ we would 
particularly point your attention to the most prudent and effectual 
means nf giving support to the King of Salengore, as that would, 
from the friendly intercourse that has long subsisted between us, 
give credit to us in the eyes of the other Malay chiefs, and secure 
their confidence and ffiteem " except perhaps that of Selangor^s 
bitter enemies the kings of Perak and KedahE It was not a 
tactful beginning. 
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In July 17S6 Light reached Kedah to find that there were 
fears 3est the State might be embroiled in the war then being 
waged between Siam and Bnrmaj and that the English were 
expected to intervene. On 8 July he had an audience with the 
Sultan, which is described in his Journal:— 

“Went up myself; arrived in the morning; found the Laksa- 
matia with the King. He appeared ^atUBed with the passage in 
the letter. He read the Lranslaticn to me and obliged me to 
sign it. He then read the letter over again and remarked that 
the Governor-General had deferred entering into a treaty with him 
until an answer arrived from Europe. As that was the casep it 
was ncedlm going to Finang and incurring an e.^nse which 
would perhaps prove useless. To which, I ans^^ered, the greater 
expense was alreadiy incurred by (my) coming there and it would 
make little difference whether I remained at Kedah or went to 
Pinang. The Laksamana then di^ired to know if the Hononrnhie 
Company would pay the King 10^000 Spanish dollars a year for 
the trade, and if not how much they would pay, I told him I 
could not rake it upon m 3 fself to declare what the Honourable 
Company would pay but this much I was certain of, that the 
Honourable Company would not allow the King to be a sufferer 
by their settling in this country' without making him an adequate 
recompense; that at present and for some time to come the 
Honourable Company would receive no profit from the possession 
of the island: on the contrary it would be a heavy expense. He 
then desired to know if in case the Honourabk Company’s letter 
should not be agreeable to the king, whether I would return to 
Bengal quietly and without enmity^ To this I made no answer. 
1 was then desired to withdraw to my boat under pretence of 
receiving some refreshment. After waiting some time I returned 
and the conversation was renewed. The King said he did not mean 
that he would be satisfied with no less a sum than $^0^000. He 
might perhaps accept 70 or even 10,WQ but that must be in his 
own option,” 

On 17 July, 17S6, Light landed on Pinarig and on 11 August 
in the presence of officers from the V^ttsiitarl and Vaicniittc, two 
of the Company's ships, which had brought letters from ^Madras, 
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he hoisted the British flag and fontially took possession of the 
island in the name of His Britannic Majesty, christening it Prince 
of Wales Island. With the knowicdge and connivance of the 
Company, the sailor empire-builder was sailing very near the wind. 
.An indefinite Jetter instead of a treaty of final cession 1 A letter 
inconsistent and vague on defence, the only point that swayed the 
ruler of Kedah! The signature of a Sultan whose father had 
told Monckton in 1772 that he was tributary to the King of 
Siam, who “ had strictly forbidden him ever to let any Europeans 
settle in his kingdom.” Not more than a month after Pinang 
was occupied, Light was writing, “The King of Kedah has reason 
to be afraid of such a Tyrant ” (the king of Siam) “and hopes 
to secure himself by an .Alliance with the Honourable Company.” 
On S October 1786 Light informed the Governor-General that he 
had advised the Sultan to communicate as little as possible with 
Siamese and Burmese '* but to pul his Country in a state of 
defence, and thai tpAWe the English ate here they wilt auht 
In a minute quoted by Anderson, the Governor-General in India 
wrote: “ the Grant of Pinang seems, in fact, to have been procured 
by the influence of the principal officer of the King of Quedah, 
with a view to secure himself a place of retreat against his numerous 
enemies, and the ostensible object of the King himself, in making 
the Grant, originated in the idea of supporting his own indepen¬ 
dence b>' the protection of the English, and his attachment to 
us will cither be strengthened or changed into animosity, as that 
protection is granted or withheld. This protection, however cannot 
be effectually given, without involving us in disputes with the 
Burmahs or Siamese, the latter of whom are the most powerful,” 
On 17 May 1787 Light wrote to the Indian Government: “The 
Honourable Board were pleased to mention in their instructions, 
that they were willing to give a pecuniary consideration to the 
King of Quedah. Soon after the Ravensworth sailed, the King 
became very pressing and we found for a considerable time a 
dilficulty in procuring provisions. I wrote to the King it was the 
intention of Government to make him a compensation for the Island 
and to keep him in good humour I trusted him with 20 Chests 
of Opium at $2SO per chest, since which we have been plentifully 
supplied with provisions. There is a necessity for coming to some 
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lerms with the King of Qucdah while the fears of the Siamese 
and Bummks ^re upon him; and I have reason io beHeve Lhat 
nothing will be acceptable without Government promising the King 
protection^' Without an alliance. Light continued, the King might 
refuse provisions and let Danes, Dutch or French settle in some 
other part of Kedah. If the Siamese occupied Kedah, they 
would be ^Mnsolent and troublesome” neighbours. He “humbly 
conceived” that It would be easier and less expensive for the 
Company to declare Kedah under its protection. In Januai^' 1783 
the sentiments of the Indian govemment were couiniiiniaited to 
Light. “ U'ith respect to protecting the King of Quedah against 
the Siamese, the Governor-General in Council has already decided 
against any measures that may involve the Company in ^lilitary 
operations against any of the Eastern princes.” Mr. Light might 
employ the countenance or influence of the Company for the 
Security of the King of Qu^^Jah... .strictly guarding against any 
.Vets or Declaration, that may involve the honor^ credit or troops 
of the Company.” This declaration was an invitation to Kedah's 
enemies to work their will on her. Light, sanguine and eager, had 
staked his honour and lost: the honour of his indifferent employers 
stood now rooted in dishonour. If it had not quite broken its 
nwn word, the Company had stood hy and let Light jump Pinang 
by an implied assurance. As .Vnderson has remarked, there is no 
doubt that Light had led Kedah to expect more than he could 
fuim. 

Rumour now whispered that the Sultan was irj ing to pbeate 
Slam by denouncing the English and had even invoked Siam*s 
aid to expel them. His Highness approached the Dutch at Batavia 
and the French at Pondicherry for a defensive allbrice. In vain 
Light expostulated that two companies of Sepoys with four 6 
pounder field pieces could defend Kedah against Siam, In June 
J7S8 he informed the Governor-General that the king had made 
no answer to his offer of ?i0,000 a year for eight years or $4,000 
a year for so bng as the Company occupied Pinang: light had 
hinted “ that although the Company did not wish to make Alliances 
that might occasion dilutes with powers they were at peace with, 
they bad not positively forbad my assistiDg him^ if really distressed " 
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When the king did reply, he rtftised to part with Pinang unless 
the Company would promise him assistance against Siamese attacks 
and early in 1790 His Higjmcss assembled forces at Frai to retake 
the island. Light collecting a body o( 400 men took the offensive 
and defeated his quondam friend and on 20 .^pril 1791 made a 
treaty with His Highness, promising him $6,000 a year so long 
as the English occupied Pinang and stipulating (or the mutual 
rendition of fugitive slaves, debtors, murderers and forgers, the 
exclusion of Europeans of any other nation (rom Kedah, free trade 
with Kedah in provbions, and that the English would not harbour 
traitors and rebels from Kedah or the Sultan supply provbions 
to enemies of the English. The Supreme Government confirmed 
thb engagement, which at last gave legal sanction to the acquisition 
of Pinang. Force had succeeded where evasive diplomacy had 
(ailed and force had cost a mere trifle. Swettenham apparently 
ignorant of the battle o( 1791 ascribes the conclusion of the 1791 
treaty to the Sultan’s reliance on Light's word, but after 1788 
the Sultan had ceased to believe that an Englishman's word is hb 
bond. One wonders what Light felt about it all before in 1794 
he diedl 

Perhaps because he had had hb gruel, perhaps because be 
welcomed a barrier that must have seemed even to him a bulwark 
against aggression, perhaps because he was in need of money, in 
1800 the Sultan ceded to the English Company a tract on the 
Kedah mainland opposite Pinang. The LiGUtenant-Govemor, Sir 
George Leith, described how hb agent Mr. Caunter crossed 
to Perlb and found the Raja well disposed to give the land (which 
had a p<^ulation of two or three thousand), but there was 
opposition by the ministers. After some days “ it was hinted that 
the ministers and women of the seraglio required some presents, 
and that if thb was pot complied with, there would be no hopes 
of obtaining the land.” hir. Caunter took on himself to promise 
the $2,000 named and every obstacle was removed. The Company 
wanted complete control of both shores o( a harbour still frequented 
by pirates, and it wanted a hinterland that would render Pinang 
independent of formgn supplies of food, especially cattle and rice. 
There was still no mention of a defensive alliance. But the tract 
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to be called Fmvmce Wellesley (in honour of the then Govemor- 
General) was ceded to Lhe British in perpetuity, and the Company 
was to pay the Sultan of Kedah §10,000 a year so long as it 
should occupy Pinang and Province Wellesley. Leith was reminded 
that the treaty should have been concluded subject to the aj^roval 
of the home authorities;; the Govcmor-GeneraJ had instructed him 
merely lo report howr far it might be expedient to obtain a tract 
on the Kedah shone for the purpose of breeding cattle,, and for 
securing the entire command of the port." The same instructions 
hud laid dowm thai " no time should be lost in llquidaLing the 
arrears of the sum which the Company are bound to pay to him 
annually and had added with that sanctimoniousness characteristic 
of the period ihe Rt, Honourable the CovemoT-GeneraJ ip Council 
trusts, that the liberal and upright conduct which that prince, as 
well as olher native chiefs will experience in their transacLions with 
you, will enable you to impresis them with a due respect for the 
British government, and to inspire them with a full confidence 
in its justice.” .After his past experience the ruler of Kedah mast 
have been far more impressed with the 5,(KK> British troops and 
5,000 sepoys that bivouacked on Plnang in 17^7 on thesr way 
to Manila,—when the reports of the future Duke of Wellington 
and other military authorities did away with any idea of at^ndontng 
Pinang as settlement. In 1804 Lieutenant-Governor Farquhar 
advised the Company that in make sure of supplies for Pinang 
it must either take part in Kedah politics and help its ruler to 
curb bis five or six brothers and an uncle, all equally oppressive 
and independent " or obtain 144 square leagues of Kedah territory 
and introduce a “modified Malay government” pursuing such 
measures as promised Speedily to pecpie and cultivate the territory. 

In 1810 when Lord Mlnto called at Pinang on bis way to 
conquer Java, the Sultan addressed to him a long letter setting 
forth his version of the conditions und^ which Pinang wa$ gjven 
to the British. Anderson's commentary on this is that it was 
quite inconsistent with reason lo suppose, that Pinang was ceded 
without some very powerful inducements in the way of promises 
by Mr. Light, which no doubt, in his eagerness to obtain the grant. 
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were liberal and almost unlimited, and that his inability to perform 
them was the occasion of much Tnenial suffering to him. 

From 1786 onwards the complaints of the Sultan of Kedah 
about the oppresave demands of Siam were frequent. In 1810 he 
wrote to the Governor of Pinang that from time immemorial Kedah 
had sent the Golden Flowers to her powerful neighbour hut that 
for two Of three years past Siam had rnade other and unprecedented 
demands. Some months later he added the argument: “ even should 
they not attack Pinang, yet, when Kedah shall be destroyed, my 
friend will be distressed in many ways.'* In 1810 too the Sultan 
wanted a loan from the Governor because Siam had ordered him 
to furnish armed boats to fight the Burmese, and shortly afterwards 
the king of Ava asked the English to assist his old dependency, 
Kedah, against Siam. The English ascribed this Burmese manoeuvre 
to the tactics of the RajaL 

In 1818 the Sultan of Kedah announced that lately when the 
Bendahara had presented one of his sons at the court of Ayuthia, 
Siam had decided to attack and annex Perak. In Kovember 1816 
the Sultan was commanded to carry out this policy designed 
deliberately to weaken both Kedah and Perak. Greatly distressed 
.\hmad Taju’dndin obeyed in order if possible to avert mischief 
from his own country. But true to tradition the East India 
Company did nothing except try' (in June 1818) to induce Perak 
to submit the tribute of Gold and Silver Flowers to AvTithia. It 
did, however, supply Kedah with muskets and gunpowder on credit 
and undertook to arrest deserters from the Kedah forces and to 
let her Sultan recruit Indian gunners in Pinang and enlist Kedah 
men living in Province Wellesley. On 12 September 1818 the ruler 
of Kedah was complaining to Pinang that the task of subduing 
Perak was bard enough and now on the top of that Siam had 
commanded him to despatch to Trang war-boats and rice for a 
force about to fight the Burmese, who had sacked Junk Ceylon, 
while in order to embroil him with England, Siam had forbidden 
him to export rice to Pinang. Siam had represented that Burma 
would invade “ Cherai,” namely Kedah, because Malays at Salang 
had attacked Chinese and Burmese prows engaged in collecting 
birds' nests; it had observed that, if Kedah were afraid of Burma, 
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the war in Perak should be expedited and all the Kedah forces 
employed against Avst, The Sultan vowed that he would still export 
rice to Pinang, and he added that he wanted to be entirely under 
the protection of the king of England. 

Pinang chose this moment to press Kedah to Sanction a revision 
of the inconvenient boundary of Province Wellesley and to lease 
plots of bnd south of the Muda river and in the interior of Prai 
for British factories, while in October ISIS the Governor started 
correspondence that lasted certainly till the end of ISIS, demanding 
redress for a cargo seized by the Straits-born Chinese farmer at 
Kuala Muda in spite of the ship belonging to the Company and 
being guarded by its sepoy's. The Governor further protested that 
the duties Imposed by the farmer on these goods in transit to 
Kroh were too high: $1S a babar on tin worked out at more 
than 375?»: the Company would assist the Sultan to buy back any 
rights given to the farmer but it refused to pay duly of more 
than S% OH tin. The SuJtan retorted that he had leased the 
farm for five j ears and uras not acoisicmeti to breaking hii word: 
he hoped that the Company would pay the duties prescribed, namely 
§S0 on a chest of opium, 2*4% on cloth and $15 a bahar for tin, 
and he would be obliged for a Joan of $50,000. Anderson considered 
that it w‘as fear of Siam which kept the Sultan both from altering 
the boundary of Province ^\’ellesley and from throvring open the 
navigation of the Muda and hlerbok rivers. Even though Banner* 
man, then at death's door, held up payment of the Pinang annuity 
for a month, still the Sultan refused to alter the boundary: 
Governor Phillips paid the annuity, pretending that it had never 
been intended to withhold it. The Sultan also informed Banner- 
man, just before that Governor's death on S August 1819, that 
though as conqueror of Perak he would like to give the Company 
the Dindings in order to avoid further occupation by the Dutch, 
he feared Siam which was already angry over the cession of 
Province Wellesley. 

There was much miscellaneous correspondence between Pinajig 
and Kedah during these years. In 1819 the Coveraor requested 
the Sultan to help Malay Agents of the Ceylon Government to 
seek recruits in his state for a Malay regiment and the Sultan 
gave 40 convicts. 
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On 12 May 1S19 ihere was a Jettcr from one soon to be the 
bugbear of Kedah and Pinang. In relurn for sepoy’s unifonns, 
muskets and glass presented to him by the Governor, the Raja of 
Ligor sent tin along with an enquiry as to goods salable in 
Siam; he solicited help for two ships which were taking elephants 
and tin to Coromandd and would afterwards bring Siamese and 
Kdantan goods for sale at Rinang; and he asked the Governor 
to send him a gun, two or three young caffre girls and a pair of 
handsome spectacles suitable for a man fifty or sixty years oldl 


the KEDAH W ARS AND AFTER. 

As early as February 1821 the Governor of Pinang retailed 

to Sultan Ahmad Taju’d-diii Halinishah news from Bangkok that 
owing to bis remissncss in sending the tribute of the Golden Flowers 
Kedah woidd be attacked from Singgora. The Sultan ridiculed 
the pretext of the tribute hut remarked that Siam had long been 
jealous of the British occupation of Pinang. Accused by hb brother 
and other enemies of plotting with Burma, he refused to obey 
an order to go to Bangkok. Punishment came swiftly. At noon 
on Sunday 12 November 1821 the commander of the fort at Kuala 
Kedah saw a large Siamese fleet approaching, trained his guns 
to hear on these war*boats and sent word up river to the Bendahaia, 
who decided to rely on a parley. The Bendahara and some other 
Malays went down to the covered wharf where the Siamese first 
demanded rice for a campaign against the Burmese and, on being 
promised this, threw ofi the mask and told the chiefs they had 
come to arrest them. Shouting that they were betrayed the chiefs 
drew their creeses and attacked their tormentors. The venerable 
and the invulnerable Temenggong were slain; the 
Bendahara was taken prisoner and their ^lalay followers were 
butchered “by means the most cruel and revolting to human 
nature.” The small brick fori which was principally defended by 
Bengali and Chulia sepoys was taken. Next day the Siamese 
attacked the small battery at Kuala Merbok driving the Sultan 
to desert bis floating bouse a few miles up that river and flee on 
elephants with his famUy, and such of his belongings as he could 
collect. Many of bis fugitive followers having no elephants perished 
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from hunger and fatiguej but^ after five days of exposure and 
privation the Sultan scnltering rupees from his elephant to delay 
his pursuers reached hJs brother on the Prai river, when embarking 
on four or five prows he soiigbl British protection at Pinang, 
A few days later the Governor got a haughty demand for bb 
surrenders “ let my friend secure and deliver him ” wrote the 
Chau Phya of Ligor; " should this be refused^ 1 am at Kedah 
with a large force and near to Pinang,, and friendly relations will 
be broken and commercial intercourse will ceaseJ" To this a 
dignified refusal was returned^ and the Governor despatched sepoys 
to Province Wellesley to safeguard Malay fugitives and expel their 
Sbmese pursuers. Thousands of fugitis^es crossed in canoes to 
Pi Jiang. Some were capsized and drowned; some were caught by 
the Siamese^ the women ravished and the men iplit asunder and 
thrown to the crocodiles. The second and favourite sou of the 
Sultan w^as captured and sent to Siam. From Malacca the Dutch 
Governor, Timmerman Thyssen, now despatched a frigate to help 
in the defence of Pinang where the poorer part of the population 
was suffering for want of the usual supplies from Kedah and the 
richer was burying or removing its valuables. Neighbouring Malay 
rulers offered to help expel the Siamese from the state they had 
so scandalously subdued;p and the Pinang government informed 
Bengal that unless It oould be arranged for the Siamese to with¬ 
draw from the neighbourhood of Pinang, the fortes of the Presidency 
would have to be augmented. The Governor wrote that His 
Highness of Quedah has certainly much misgoverned his Kingdom^ 
yet hb long connection with the Britbh Government has given 
us a far greater influence over his mind and character than what 
we can expect to acquire with regard to the chief who may be 
placed on the throne of Quedah by the Siamese. It appears to 
me, that the British Government should not hesitate to endeavour 
to obtain the restoration of our Ally to the Throne of hb Ancestors, 
because it b undoubted policy to prevent the n^r approach of 
Siamese influence and p(>wer, and because his restoration, if effected 
by our means, would redound highly to the honour and reputation 
of the British Character among the surrounding Malay States.” 
The Indian Government had accepted Kedahb vassalage to Siam 
and refused to resort to force. And when the ex-Sultan in despair 
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arranged with Burma and Selangor for a combined attack on Siam, 
ihe Pinang authorities reported tbb abuse of refuge to Ligtir and 
destroyed all hope that Siam would forgive and restore the exile. 

In 1S22 the Indian Government sent John Crawford on a 
mission to Skm. His instrticLtons were not to ask for settlements 
or monopolies hut to allay distrust of the British and press for 
a fixed scale of customs duties instead of the variable and exorbitant 
fees which hampered expanding commerce; if the topic did not 
prove distasteful lo Siam, he might suggest the restoration of the 
Company's exiled ally. More important in the eyes of the Pinang 
government were recognition by Siam of the Company's right to 
Ihnang which Siam’s vassal had granted it without Siam’s authority, 
and the continued free importation of supplies from Kedah into a 
settlement that was not self-supporting. The Siamese did allude 
to Pinang as a British possession but so far from forgiving the 
es-SuItan they demanded his surreiider and the payment of the 
Pinang annuily of $10i000 to their nominee. These demands 
Crawfurd refused and he left Bangkok, his mission almost a failure. 

In the spring of 1823 Governor PhLUips warned the ex-Sulian 
that he had not the means to fight Ligor or Siam: he was free to 
leave Pinang but must not lake followers or arms, and, if defeated, 
he would be viewed as a private individual and not be sheltered 
as an allied king or paid the annuity. On ZS April 3,000 Malays 
under Tengku ^Abdu^llah, the ex-Sultan ^s son, attacked the Siamese 
in Kedah but were easily defeated, la answer to a complaint 
from the Chau Pbya, Governor Phillips wrote that the Briiidi would 
not interfere wdih the exiled ruler so long as the exile himself 
did not violate the law of nationa: —“ if however the Raja of Ligor 
will redecl on what he has done to Kedah, that he has made its 
king an exile and has carried aw^ay many of its chiefs and almost 
all his direst relations, and that by measures of extreme severity 
he has driven away half the population of that unfortunate country, 
he will not be surprised that this king's friends and subjects should 
do every^thing in their turn to injure and molest the Raja of 
Ligor, whilst it must me impossible for the British Government 
to put a stop to the proceedings ol these people and particularly 
of those who are not residents of Pinang, unless it adopted similar 
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measure of severity as those executed by ihe Raja of Ligor^ which 
of course it never can or will do.” The Pinang govertuneot 
forwarded Lo Ligpr a letter from the king of Burma ackoowledging 
the present of a dock from the ex-SuItaUj noting his desire to 
become tributary' and promising to restore him: the hope that 
this news would frighten the Ligorian into recognizing the ex- 
Sultan failed; it only confirmed hU suspicion that the English were 
abetting the exile. 

On S April 1S24 Llgor envoys informed the Governor that 
they had been authorized to assure the ex-Sultan that^ if he would 
solicit the aid of the Chau Phya^ abstain from predatory warfare 
on the northern ports of Kedah and not accept the aid of Burma 
and other Malay States^ then he might return and be invested 
with his old authority^ Deceived by these professions which seem 
to have been inspired by fear of a concerted attack on Kedah by 
Burmaj Patani, Perak, Selangor and other S^ialay States, Governor 
Phi tups wrote a letter to the Chau Phya, urgiug him that difference 
of religion, language and custom made futile Buddhist Siam^s 
conquest of Malay and Muslim Kedah and that, as the British 
were about to attack Siam^s enemy Burma, Siam might well 
reinstate the ex-Sultan. Slam was now convinced that the exile 
was abetted by the British. On i9 September the ex-Sultan asked 
that he might be paid $10,000 a yeir as before, and not merely 
$500 a month which he had drawn since he came to Pinang. 
Fuller ton reported to the Siamese governor of Kedah the British 
occupation of Tavoy and iVrergui and asked for free-trade with 
Kedah and Ligor and a fixed schedule of duties in place of trade 
fettered by need of a pass from the Chau Phya and ruined by 
the exaction of the goveruor’^s Chinese and Chulia agents. 

In March 182S the ex-Sudtan complained that though he had 
got Fullerton^s leave to visit a sick niece at Prai, the Jemadar and 
Havildar of his sepoy guard had threatened to slab or shoot him 
if he tried to cross:—I came here as a free man and not as a 
prisoner and should not be exposed to shame and embarrassment: 
will the government instruct they must not do it again? In May 
Fuilerton prevented Ligor’s attack on Perak. In September the 
ex-Sultan reported to Fullerlon that he had informed the Chau Phya 
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ihal he was prepared to take over the govemoient of Kedah 
provided hia Btaler and son and their followers were restored; but 
he would like an advance and a agent with four or five 

hundred sepoys. Fullerton replied that the interests of himselt 
and his family are not forgotien, and his restoration to his andent 
dignity will always be considered a primary object of aH negotiations 
with the Siamese government." With the Chau Phj^ diplomatic 
relations were maintained. He reported that he would escort 
Burney to Bangkok, and he wanted a big horse. Fullerton sent 
him a telescope, broadcloth p satin^ muslin, 13 bottles of cherry 
brandy and 12 of lavender water. In Decemberp at Burney’s 
suggestion, the Chau Phya sent a wild goat for the Governor- 
General of Bengal. 

1826 found the ex'Sultan restiv'e. Could he have a sailing' 
boat out of the Company's godowns for his amusement? Hearing 
of the death of Raja Yakob at Llgor, he declared that his son 
had been poisoned, and he begged to return to Kedah even if it 
meant death. He wanted to move to Kuala Prai to plant rice and 
earn money. Meanwhile another envoy to Bangkok, Captain Bumey 
(nephew of fifadame d\\rblay) was fighting a ioaing battle for 
one whom the Siamese denounced as a conspirator with the Burmese. 
It was fear that had made the Sultan refuse to visit Bangkok. 
Not till his relatives had been captured and his country taken* 
had he plotted with Burma. Had he not helped Siam to recover 
Junk Ceylon from the Burmese? 30,000 Malays had fied from 
Kedah: unless they and their king were allowed to return, England 
and Siam could never be friends. Would Siam accept the following 
draft Article? 

The King of Siam "as a proof of his high regard for the 
British Nation accepts its mediation in favonr of the king of 
Kedah and engages to restore His Hi^ess to his throne and 
kingdom, to release and remand the whole of his family and subjects 
that are in captivity and to withdraw the troops and subjects of 
Siam from Kedah, and further engages that the troops and subjects 
of Siam shall not again invade or occupy that territory or disturb 
its peace and tranquility." 
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Erltain ^ouM engage npt to take possession of Kedah and 
would agree tliai the Sultan should send Siam the Golden Flowers 
and $4,000 a year, Pinang was instant that Burney should press 
for the Sultanas restoration^ proposing that the annua] tribute be 
raised by one or two thousand dollars to cover the $4^000 and that 
the Sultan ^ould sue for pardon. Burney assured Fullerton that 
'' nneqiiivoca] proof only that perseverance on tny part will defeat 
u\\ the Other objects of my mis^ioii shall induce me to cease from 
urging this Court to restore the Malayan Govemment of Kedah 
and remove the Siamese/' But only intimidation could have 
swayed Siam and intimidation would have wrecked commercial 
relations. The Sultan heard of the treaty concluded on 20 June* 
with its famous Article XIII that aroused Fullerton and the Pinang 
prcK to frenzy:— 

_'^The Siamese shall remain in Queda.»..the Siamese 

shall levy no duty upon stock and provisions_which the inhabi¬ 

tants of Prince of Wales' Islands or ships there may have occasion 
to purchase p The Siamese shall levy fair and proper import 

and export duties- Chau Phya of Ligor..pp^l! release the 

slaves, personal servants^ faniily and kindred belonging to the former 
Goverm^r (! » Sultan) of Queda_ " 

Furthermore the ex-Sultan should not be allowed to live in 
Pinangt Province Wellesley^ Perak^ Selangor or Burma. 

Burney had arranged the recovery of Burmese kidnapped by 
Siamese, had avoided admission of Siam’s possession of Kelantan 
and Trengganu and had got Siam to promise to let the Sultan of 
Perak govern his country as he pleased^ but for Kedah hb efforts 
had failed. The ex-Sultan addressed a bitter letter to Fullerton:— 
when the Siamese invasion occurred, 1 recollected the engagement 
of the Englbb Company with my deceased father, which provided 
for assbtance to my father in any difficulty; which promise induced 
him to grant this island of Pinang to the English Company, having 
placed entire reliance on the engagement and power of the Company 
to extend support and assistance to hb son and grandson p It 
had never been heard that the Company broke any treaty and 
it was known that they ever extended their assbtance to all 
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nelghbauring countries with whom there existed no engagements and 
to all who placed reliance upon them and solicited their aid* For 
such was the name of the Company, celebrated in Indla^ Java 
and other countries. Wherefore recoliecting all this 1 voluntarily 
came to Hnang because I placed great reliance upon the engagement 

referred to._ Now Captain Burney has brought a Treaty to 

which I cannot reconcile my mind. No reliance cart be placed in 
Siamese faith and promises. How many letters have they sent 
calling me back and promising to deliver Kedah to my charge 
again* It is my opinion, if the Governor-General were fully 
acquainted with the circumstances^ he would have pity on me and 
adhere to the treaty^ enabling me to return to Kedah. But if 
the English Company do not assist me, I shall follow my fate; 

I shall beg to remove from Pinang and my luck as the Almighty 
may ordain. Were I to conform to the engagement of Captain 
Burney;, I should suffer great disgrace: it were far preferable I 
should die than be exposed to such shame. I would rather e^^n 
go by myself* For Kedah was not a gift from the Siamese nor 
was T installed by the Siamese. Kedah descended to me through 
a long line of ancestors. If Kedah had been a Siamese country, 
my father could not have given Pinang to the Company or at all 
events there would have been complaints and remonstrances." 

The Pinang Board declared that while allowing all due credit 
to Burney for his patience in negotiating with a vain arrogant, 
ignorant and conceited court candour obliged it to confess that 
in all matters connected with the Malay Peninsula the mission had 
in some degree failed. For this the Board blamed Burney's reliance 
on the Chau Phya of Ligor. The Burmese war ended^ Burney 
should have denounced the Chau Phya and insisted on the restoration 
of Kedah as necessary for the maintenance of peace between 
England and Siam* In reply Burney quoted a remark by the 
Governor-General that he could not see how Siam would surrender 
Kedah {reputed to bring in ^0,000 a year) unless Tavoy or Mergui 
were given in exchange. It was not the provincial Chau Phya 
who was the obstacle but the Wangna^ viceroy of southern Siam 
and minister of war. The Wangna had proposed that Burney 
should be hanged for vexing Siam with representations about Kedah 
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which were not even mentioned in the letter of the Governor- 
Generd. Had Bumcy attacked the Chau Pbyap that offidal wxsnid 
have risen m the cstimaliDn of Eangkok, Had he consulted Ws 
own wishesp Burney would have left Bangkok in a month:”^ 1 
could not wish my worst enemy a more difhcult task than to 
negotiate in matters connected with the Malay Peninsula without 
authority or means for employing effectual mtimidation/^ After 
all, had he succeeded^ Great Britain must have kept an army in 
Kedah to support a bad ruler and defend bis froniieta; and 1D,000 
Mala>^ would have left Province Wellesley. Fullerton snorted. 
The Pinang Board had weighed these imaginary fears had 
Burney disagreed with it, he should not have undertaken the mission. 
Granted Burney had arresied further Siamese encroachments towards 
the south, “a negotiation entered into for the restoration of a 
kingdom to an ejected king living under our protection, terminating 
in an engagemeni on our own part to dismiss him from our territory 
can surely be designated by no other term than failure."’ 

In March 1827 the e^-Stiltan asked not to be opposed if he 
tried to recover Kedah. Though the Chau Fhya released his 
relatives^ still he would not budge from Pinang. His sister and 
her childrKi had arrived only with the clolhes they were wearing: 
he wanted his allowance rai^d to $1D,000 U) meet this extra 
expense, Fullerton promised His Highness the additioo if he would 
go to Malacca^ assuring him that Bengal did not regard his removal 
as a renundatioD of his claims. The exile replied .., * ** In former 
times the English Company never used compulsion in such cas«. 
Captain Burney made an engagement with Siam without my 
knowledge. Why did Captain Bumcy comply with the wishes of 
the King of Siam in a manner very improper and tending to lower 
the opinion of the power of the English King? Is it usual for 
one merchant to sell another's goods without the consent of the 
owner? ” To Malay notiems it was a grestt dbgrace that he had 
remained so long at Pinang: might he go where he liked? Fullerton 
consulted the Govemor-General, The Sultan wanted to gp to Deli 
or Siak where he would collect his adherents and eveotiially meet 
his fate in Kedahj hut meanwhile there would be piracy and trouble 
round Pinang. Even if the Sultan quitted British tetritoiy to 
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attack Kedah, Siam might still blame u^. The best course was 
to tise the Sultanas honorary guard of sepoys to ensure that His 
Highness did not leave the isl^d. No reply from Bengal. 
Fullerton could not imprison an old ally. So on J5 November 
the ex-Sultan was ordered to go to Malacca or quit British territory 
within fifteen da>'S or alternatively he would forfeit Britbh 
protection. The Pinang government agreed to pay $4,500 for the 
Sultanas house there and an Indian vessel was chartered for his 
removal On 23 November the ex-SuItan dictated his terms. He 
would go to Malacca^ if hi$ annuity were raised to $20,000, if 
he might go elsewhere In case of not being soon restored to Kedah, 
and if the Company would restore his absconding slaves. Fullerton 
asked the Recorder, Sir John Claridge, if he would consent to give 
an opinion whether the peremptory order of the Governor-General 
was legal justification for the use of force to remove the ex-Sul tan. 
The Recorder did not consent. The Sultan might daim the 
protection of the Court; force might lead to homicide; in either 
event, he would be the trial judge* Claridge gave hi? own view, 
'* WTiether you are warranted by any Statute or by the Law of 
England or Nations or not, I think from yotir own statement, 
such a proceeding will bring the character of this Government to 
a level with that of Li^r and dbgrace the British name among 
all civilised nations and 1 cannot consent to have my name mixed 
up with such a tiansaction.” A minute, as Fullerton declared^ 
** altogether unprecedented and unbecoming." Captain Low and the 
Superintendent of Police are instructed to enquire if "any one 
connected with the Court “ had visited the ex-Sultan. Only the 
Recorder! Low and Caunter ask for remuneration or at least 
mit-of-pocket expenses for their many unpleasant visits to the exile* 
but “ as the commission has neither succeeded in their object" 
(of inducing the Sultan to go) " nor sufficiently entered into the 
causes of failure which are sufficiently notorious^ the Board do^ 
not consider them entitled to any remunerationJ* As for Sir John* 
" the supremacy of the Recorder^" Fullerton considered himself 
vi'arranted in minuting, is too clearly the grand object in view 
throughout the whole course of his conduct since he came to this 
island." Fullerton reported the matter to Bengal, eiqjressing the 
fear that though the allowance to the ex-Sultan was political, yet 
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if It were stopped a suit might be instituted in the Recorder'^s 
court. Fort Wi]iiam “perused with much pain the reply of the 
Recorder ” but the ex-Sul tan got his respite: the Governor-General 
considered it inadvis^ibie to remove him. After the Recorder's 
“ unprecedenled ” rninute, Fullerton had adopted an attitude of 
dignified pain: he pointed out to His Highness that be had been 
given refuge^ been paid an annuity^ had bb relatives restored and 
had received every assistance except military support und yet he 
dictated conditions! Therefore he forfeited anntaty and protection 
and was no longer acknowledged as king of Kedah; no letter 
signed Sultan would be accepted from him and in future all hh 
letters must be addressed to the Superintendent of Police^ Flnang's 
nerves were frayed, but this was only the first round in that long 
boul with His Highness .^hmad Taju‘d-din Halimshah. 

In 1328 a mild attack of small-pox kept the SuUan quiet but 
in February 1329 he was remonstrating with the I^nang police 
magistrates. He^ who could not get the money due to him and 
could not buy supplies, how could he be privy to disturbances 
then being created in Kedah by his sons and adherents? Kedah's 
governor^ the son of the Chau Phya, had a different tale. In 
November Resident Councilbr Ibbelson informed the son of the 
Chau Phya that the ex-Sulfan had escaped to the mmnland but 
the British would apprehend him if he gave trouble. The ex-Sultan 
now wrote a letter Intercepted by the Siamese:—Know that I 
have arranged with ihe Governor of Pinang who has forbidden me 
to make war from there hut has recommended me to move to 
Teluk .^yer Tawar and try to get all the Kedah people living at 
Praip Penaga and Kuala Muda to join me* 5,000 will join me. 
The Governor wants it kept secret from the Siamese. The Company 
will assist me. I have received lOO muskets with powder and 
ball..,. Do not let my people be suspicious. The Bengal Lord 
has ordered the Raja of Pinang to send 4 vessels and IjOQO sepoys 
to my aid.” 

The British Superintendent of Police arrested two sons of 
the ex-Sultan on their way to invade Kedah, also a nephew, also 
a Pinang merchant and Frederic Reiter, a German foi^er banished 
from Batavia, the two last wiring the uniforms of British officers. 
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It was a crusade agaio^l the infidel in which the ex-Raja^s 
claims were almost forgdUen. Hajis preached it, ihe rich natives 
encouraged the mass of the people rung a peal (?) for excite¬ 
ment and plunder and Christians even forgot m the tumuU the 
peaceful tenets of their faith to league with the Crescent In a 
cause with which they had no concern.^" On 25 August 1330 the 
Chati Phya was informed that^ as the ex-Snltan had not removed 
to Malacca, Siam conid impose the duties mentioned In the Burney 
treaty. In December Murchison addres$ed the ex-Sultan by his 
title once more and begged him to go to Malacca or at least 
return to Pinang when his annuity would be paid with arrears. 

In January ISJl the ex-SuItan returned to Pinang and solemnly 
warned bis son Din against piracy! Pinang thought the Kedah 
royal family were now becoming pirates from indigence. But it 
was soon disillusioned^ In April a column of some 3,000 invaded 
Kedah overland from Province Wellesley. A large fleet attached 
the fort at the mouth of the Kedah river. With scarcely 100 
troop®, the Siarnese commandant fled. Alany of his assailants wore 
red coats and were mistaken for British troops. Thirty Siamese 
were captured^ imprisoned and finally tortured and murdered in 
cold blood, a precedent the Siamese did not imitate to the degree 
that might have been e 3 cpected,” A Chinese was sewm up alive 
ill the raw reeking hide of a buffalo: exposed to the sun the 
hide shrank and squeezed Its victim to death. Mr, Ibbetson 
proclaimed the raid piratical and called on British subjects to 
return bome in five day^l In reply Tengku Kudin assumed the 
title of "Vicegerent. British ships came to the estuanes of the Kedah 
and Merbok rivers to prevent the entrance of other piratical 
fleets, in fact to blockade it, Kudin inveighed against the 

treacherous British blockade and declared that the Malays had 
left Province W'ellestey on account of the oppressive land-tax; he 
threatened to descend on it to retaliate for the obstacles its 
Superintendent had thrown against Malays joining the standard of 
the Prophet^ servants* To the Siamese be said that the British 
had abetted him. In June the Chau Phya advanced from Ligor 
with 7,500 men and 300 elephants and scattered the Malays, leaving 
only Kudin with a few hundred men to defend Kedah forts against 
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the Siamese whose carindge^ were bamboo and buHeU of tin. 
However, with even-handed justice Pinang supplied the Siam^ 
as they had already supplied the ^lalays with ammunition. The 
Siamese^ having no battering ram, built Trojan towers of wood 
overtopping the fort which they raked the hre. Malaria attacked 
the Siamese forces. Finally In October they stormed the fori. 
Most of the garrison fell. Kudin vi'as killed and his head sent 
to Bangkok. During the five months of fighting, the Siamese lost 
700 and the MaUys i,500 men, 16,000 Malays fled to Province 
Wellesley. . 

During this war the e^t-SuItan behaved with astute decorum. 
He acknowledged a letter from the Resident, Mr, Ibbetsotij 
informing him that Eepoys would watch his house a$ if he were 
criminal.” He would not ” act like a cooly or run away^*"; 
he wanted to go to Bengal and meet the Govemor-GeneraL In 
June rather than risk remov'al by force he at last left Finang for 
Malacca and was paid his annuity, fn the same oionth bis son, 
Zainal'Abidm, wrote to Murchison, the Deputy Resident at Pinang, 
that by his father's orders he had recovered Kedah, and now the 
British could set aside the Burney treaty as they had set aside 
former treaties! 

In 1836 the exile having got leave to re^de at Ddi in Sumatra 
quitted Malacca but sailed instead to the Perak esltiaiy and 
settled at Bruas^ where the Raja Muda visited this prince who 
had conquered Perak at Slam^s behest m 1818^ Captain James 
Low was sent at once to point out to the Sultan of Perak that any 
co-operation with the ex-Sultan would give Siam an excuse for 
once more Invading Perak. Ahmad Taju'd-din adopted his old 
tactics of passive resistance: he refused to leave Brims and collected 
there several hundreds of bis old adherents for another descent on 
the Siamese in Kedah. Surely the English will not be di^leased 
If I can retake Kedahhe wrote to Salmond the Resident 
Councillor of Pinang. The Company was not going to let this 
breach of the Burney treaty bring Slam so far south: HMS. Zebr^ 
proceeded to Bnia3 and after an affray in which one seaman was 
killed and four wounded secured the cx-Raja, who was then sent 
to Malacca. But the preparations for a second Kedah war went 
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on and “ the war-whoop at Puiairg was stiU beard urging two 
exasperated half-civilised races to deeds of carnage.” 

In March 1338 the ex-SnUaji discovered a paladin in his 
nephew, Tengliu Muhammad Said, in the uncharitable language 
of the Company a man “of unsettled if not predatory habits - 
“al this time there is Tuanku Muhamniad Said who has become 
enlightened by Allah’s grace and has been directed by Allah to 
return to Kedah. Let all my chiefs and relatives who wish to 
partake of the mercy of Allah assemble at Merbok river.” A 
Kedah Beet drove back a Siamese fleet at Kuala Merbok. Kedah 
fort fell and the Siamese defenders were massacred. The Malaj'S 
look Perils and Trang. Their force was estimated at 10,000. They 
marched north sacking villages and Buddhist temples. One column 
reached the Phtani river, another invested Singgora for three months 
but was driven back to Kedah by 500 Chinese and 2,000 Siamese. 
Meanwhile the mdomitable Chau Fhya had crossed the Kedah 
frontier with 1,500 men. He came, he saw, he conquered. To 
Britain’s shame, British gun-boats blockaded the Kedah coast. 

The war of 1839 convinced .-Mi mad Taju’d-dln Halimshah that 
he would never recover his throne by arms. Accordingly in 1841 
he sent his eldest son, Tengku Daik, with a letter from Governor 
Bonham to sue for jjardon from the king of Siam. The Bengal 
Government had authorised Bonbam to declare that in the event 
of further Malay insurrection the Straits government would not 
assist to quash it. The Chau Phya was dead, and Bangkok was 
tired after twenty years of guerilla warfare that had ruined Kedah 
and not benefitted her suzerain. In 1842 the Siamese oEBdals 
were recalled and the Sultan allowed to leave Malacca and return, 
though parts of his former kingdom, Setul, Perils and Kubang 
Fasu were placed under independent rajasi-—-Kubang Pasu even¬ 
tually became part of Kedah, Setul is since 1909 piart of SiaiUj 
and perils has remained independent. The English Company still 
refused the Sultan’s request for an alliance pledging it to maintain 
him on the throne. 

Guerilla warfare had now become a hfalay habit. In 1843 
.4hniad Taju’d-din seized Krian claiming it to be a province of 
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his Stale. Perak Invoked the British for the assistance Ix>w's 
treaty had pledged in lS26y whereupon the Governor warned Sultan 
Shahabu'd-din not to use force against his aggres5or;p advised 
Ahmad Taju'd-din to relinquish an insupportable claim and asked 
the Chan Phya of Ligor to remonstrate! .Ahmad Taju'd^din was 
informed that his Plnang annuity of $10^0 would be withheld 
till be had kept the peace tor a year. At last In 1B4S he retired 
from Krian at the threat that the British would expel him by 
force. Soon afterwards he died: by July ISSO Colonel Blundell 
was addressing his successor^ Sul tan Zain-al-RashId Shah. 

The boundary of Province Wellesley; a letter introdudng Logan 
and asking the Sultan to find that scholar a ncgrito; the recapture 
of eight Bengal convicts; the high price chargied by Kedah Chinese 
for bamboos lor rafts; pirates Chinese and Malay; the mutual 
rendition of fugitive criminabj-—th^ were the topics of corres¬ 
pondence between the British and Sultan Zain-aPRashid. Blundell 
procured His Highness a sword from Bengal; and in tS52 asked 
for a complete suit of Malay armour, chain<oat and weapons for 
Queen Victoria. On 10 May 1SS4 Ahmad Taju'd-din Mukarram 
Shah announced the death of his father at the age of fifty-one 
and hb own accession to the Kedah throne. The new Sultan sent 
his young brothers to learn English in Singapore. Still there wa$ 
corr^pondence about the passage of undesirable persons across the 
Kedah frontier^ and the Governor threatened to deduct the cost 
of policing It from the Sultan’s Pinang annuity. In 1867 there 
was a dispute over the boundar>^ and the Pinang annuity had 
been stopped. In September 1867 there was drafted a treaty 
concluded in 186S between Governor Ord and the Sultan^ which 
defined the common boundary and fixed the scale of export duty 
on provisions wanted for Hnang, “ in consideration of which 
agreement the Government engages to continue to the Raja of 
Kedah the payment of his annuity at present suspended and to 
pay such arrears as may have accumulated thereooJ" The home 
authorities found the treaty irregular in form and substituted for 
it the treaty of 6 Rfay 1369 practically identical in content but 
contracted between Great Britain and Siam. In 1867 Tengku 
Ziau’d^in, brother of the Sultan^ married the daughter of the 
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SulLan of Selangor and was created viceroy of that State. In 1871 
we find the Sultan declaring that his meeting with Sultan 'Ali 
of Muar had been social only and there had been no talk of 
designs against Jobore. In 1874 he h ready to meet the Governor 
to discuss a ferry sen^ice at Permatang Bendahari and a road Crom 
Province WdJesley to Selama. On 28 December 1375 Governor 
Jervois wrote to Sultan Ahmad Ta|u*d~din about the escape of 
ex-Sultan Istna'lL and his followers from Perak: the ruler of Kedah 
promised not to let them enter his Slate or if they did enter* to 
apprehend them and on 14 March 1S76 at Kitare he met Isma^it 
with his 174 followers and 27 elephants and had them conveyed 
to Pinang. 

With the advent of British protection for Perak and Sdangor 
and the adoption of more modern methods of admmislration by 
Siam* Kedah now entered a period of peace and prosperity- Until 
the present ceniury Siam interfered little in the government* only 
requiring the Sultan to refer mallets of importance and applications 
for land from foreigners. In 19Q5* however, Malay admijiistration 
compelling the Sultan to negotiate for a loan of $2*600*000 to 
avoid bankrupicyif Siam appointed an Adviser to superintend 
hnandal and general administration. In the same year Sultan 
^Abdul-Hamid Halimshab appointed a Stale Counph 


iiL 

PINANG^S RELATIONS WITH PERAK* KELANTAN AND 

TREXGG.ANU. 

Not in Kedah only did Siam cause the Pinang government 
anxiety. In 1316 it ordered Kedah to conquer Perak. The Sultan 
of Perak asked the Governor of Pinang for two ships of war and 
2*000 troops* half of them to be Europeans, but in spite of the 
damage toils tin trade the East India Company refused to intervene 
beyond trying to persuade His Highness to kiss the rod and 
despatch tribute to Siam, and seising the occasion to get him to 
enter into an engagement never to grant monopolies to any one. 
By l&ia Kedah bad conquered Perak, making her tributary to 
Siam until in 1322 in return for half the duly on her tin Selangor 
helped her to throw off the yoke. During the next three yeai^* 
Perak played off Selangor against Siam and Siam against Selangor 
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and only when Governor Fuller ton acting against orders from the 
Indian govemnient ihrealened Slam with war^ were the two Malay 
States saved from cruel invasion such as had overtaken Kedah. 
In 1S35 a draft treaty signed by Burney and the Chau Phya of 
Ligor engaged firstly that the Siamese should neltber attack nor 
colonize Perak and Selangor^ secondly that the British should not 
occupy Perak but merely prevent Selangor from disturbing her 
peace and thirdly that whether or not Golden Flowers should be 
sent to Bangkok was a matter for the Sultan of Perak — ^who being 
a very insignificant person and under great apprehen^on 
left the decision to Fullerton. The Indian government approved 
of the draft treaty and sent Burney back to Bangkok on a 
“ complimentaTymis^ou with a commercial treaty and the safe¬ 
guarding of the independence of the Malay Stats as secondary 
objects. Siam clainied no suzerainty over Selangor and inadvertentty 
admitted that before the conquest of ISIS she had had no right 
over Perak. Burney pressed the claims of the British as inhentors 
of Dutch treaty tights^ and his final treaty of IE26 stipulated 
that the Raja of Perak shall govern his country according to 
Us own will. Should he de^re to send the gold and silver flowers 
to Siam, the English will not prevent hb doing as he may desire. 
If Chau Fbya of Ligor desires to send down to Perak,^ with 
friendly intenlionSp forty or fifty men^ whether Siamese, Chinese 
or other Asiatic subjects of Siam, or if the Raja of Perak desires 
to send any of bis ministers or officers to seek Chau Phya of 
Ligor^ the English shall not forbid them. The Siamese or English 
shall not send any force to go and molest, attack or disturb Perak. 
The English will not allow the State of Selangor to attack or 
disturb Perak, and the Siamese shall not go and attack or disturb 
Selangor/' This seemed satisfactory hut the Chau Phya continued 
to send " embassies ” which treated the SuHan of Perak as a 
conquered vassal^ so that Fullerton threatened the Chau Phya with 
war and despatched a British “embassy^' consisting of Captain 
Low and forty sepoys in a cruiser to warn the Siamese to quit 
Perak, to advise the Sultan to "write a letter disavowing any 
iutenlion of sending Golden Flowers to Bangkok and to reiterate 
the usual vague promise of England's help in case of Siamese 
aggression. On these instructions Low not only got the Sultan to 
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dismiss all the ^^alay chiefs with whom Ligor was taifip^ring^ 
but ho signed a treaty that the British would assist the Sultan 
to expel any Siamese or Malays who might enter Perak with political 
views or for the purpose of interfering io any way with its 
government I The^ measures” as Low complacently remarks, 
“ secured the independence of Perak,” and the Sultait highly 
delighted sent envoys to Pinaug to barrow ^IQ^COO and get 400 
muskets on credit. His Highness also offered to cede Pangkor to 
the British but the Honourable Company, aghast at Low's treaty^ 
declined the offer. Still Ligor sent emba^Ies and tried to make 
Perak pay tribute, but the Sultan heartened by Low's treaty 
thought it unnecessary for a poor man like himself to wait on 
the Chau Phya and regretted that an elephant the Chau Phya 
wanted had died in captivity. HU Highness also co-operated 
whole-heartedly with Low in burning down Kurau where lived a 
Nakhoda Udin supported by the Chau Phya as headman of a 
village that belonged to Kedah but denounced by the Pinang 
authorities as a pirate intimidating a village that belonged to 
Perak* Nakhoda Udin was captured and a government too worried 
for the saving grace of humour sent him as a Siamese subject 
to the Chau Phya for trial! The indignant Chau Phya talked over 
his whilom antagonist Bumey, who informed the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment that Kurau was Siamese and Udin no pirate and got Low 
suspended from political employment. However FuUerton prov^ 
that in 1S15 Burney had put up a map showing Kurau to be in 
Perak and had also advocated for Perak the ver>^ policy Low was 
suspended for pursuing. The Supreme Government climbed down 
and reinstated Low. Though his very name has been forgotten 
at Kuala Kang^j Captain James Low was the saviour of Perak, 
risking his own career to save her from Siamese frightfulnesa, while 
along with him Perak should remember Rotert Fullerton, Governor 
(18^^1330) of Prince of Wales^ Island, Singapore and Alatacca, 
who inspired and defended the insubordination of Low. 


Not only did the Blimey trenty of IS26 attempt to dehne 
Siam’s relations with Kedah^ Perak and Selangor: it contained a 
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aubik clause on two East Coast Stales—Siam shall not go anci 
obstruct or intentipt commerce ih the States of TriDgano and 
Calantan. English merchants and subjects shall have trade and 
intercourse in future with the same facility and freedom as they 
have heretofore had, and the English shall not go and molest^ 
attack or disturb those States upon any pretence whatever.’’ Uliat 
did this cautious phrasing mean? To the downright FuHerton it 
was anathema; to the Indian Covernment diplomatic and laudable: 
irade and politics go hand in hand, and trade^ as India saw, 
might well provide in the future ample opportunities for making 
the two Stales British protectorates. Meanwhile Lt was better for 
Trengganu and Kelanlan to continue to send the Golden Flowers 
to Bangkok than for Siam to take aflront and invade them* After 
all, what did the Golden Flowers mean? Were they the tribute 
of vassal states or no more than the real flowers placed to-day by 
Asiatics at the foot of ihe statue Ig Sir Frank Swetlenham in 
Kuala Lumpur, tokens of respect to a power remote hut capable 
in certain contingencies of harm or help? It is only in certain 
contingencies that the language of diplomacy and the language of 
flowers get definitive interpreLation. Not until IM2 was Burney’s 
treaty tested and then it served. In that year Siam determined 
to remove Omar Sultan of TrengganUj who limited his recognition 
of Siam to the gift of the Golden FlowenSj and to put on his 
throne the cx-Sultan of Lingga^ Mahmud ^fuzaftar Shah^ whom the 
Hutch had deposed. To the scandal of the IVIalay world the 
eJc-Sullan sacrificed his Muslim sister in unlawful marriage to a 
Siamese Buddhist prince and would give more than Golden Flowers 
for a nevr throne; and so perhaps might Wan Ahmad, who was 
fighting his elder brother for the then independent throne of Pahang* 
Governor Cavanagh read Ln these happenings that interruption to 
British commerce for which Burney had provided: he demanded 
the removal of the ea-Sultan from Trengganu and not getting 
compliance bombarded the port. Siam protested against this attack 
on a tributary hut removed the ex-Sul tan to Bangkok^ while 
Cavanagh continued to correspond direct with Trengganu and pooh- 
poohed Siam's claim to sin^rainty. 
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iv, 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF PINAXG. 

In its dreary relations with Siam, in defence of British trade 
and the northern Malay States, is written the record of Pinang’s 
foreign policy. That record hardly touches its internal affairs. 


Its founder, Francb Light, loved British trade, liked the Malays 
and hated the Dutch, In all this he resembled Raffles, whose 
energy and enthusiasm he also shared, though not his breadth, 
vision or experience. Light's original idea was to follow the bad 
old method of securing a factory and monopolies from the Sultan 
of Kedah. In this he was overruled by the East India Company, 
not from altruism hut for business reasons, because the Company 
feared difficulties with the Dutch, was not prepared to spend money 
on ships and 3 garrison and could not determine if the Island 
would make a good naval base. The visit in 17P7 of the forces 
intended for the conquest of Manila finally proved Pinang’s worth, 
both as a naval base and as commanding the Malacca Straits and, 
so, the trade-route to China. In consequence, I BOO saw the 
acquisition of Province Wellesley to give complete control of Pinang 
harbour and to mafee Pinang independent of foreign food supplies; 
and 1805 saw it elevated from a Reaidency subject to the Governor 
of Bengal, into a Residency, like Bengal, Madras and Bombay 
only subject to the general control of the Governor-General of 
India. Its free trade with absence of import duties, Light’s policy 
of letting settlers occupy such land as they could clear under promise 
of future title, these factors brought to the almost uninhabited 
island a large and varied population: British, Eurasians, Armenians, 
Chinese, Arabs, Indians, Malays, Bugis, Javanese, Burmese and 
Siamese. Us spice plantations were in due course large and profit¬ 
able. Within three years of its foundation the total value of 
imports and exports was ^55,592 and five years later this total 
had nearly doubled. Yet, with all this prosperity, the settlement 
was a dead loss to the Company, which by starving its child in 
infancy drove its nurse to perilous expedients. U would not provide 
an adequate staff nor would it follow Light’s advice and pay its 
oBidals a living wage instead of letting them engage in trade. 
Light had no experience of administration. He alienated land 
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wiLhout any condition that bck of effective occupation would after 
3 term of years involve resumption by the govemment. Large 
tracts were given to Europeans, including the servants of the 
Company: passing sea-captains and nomadic Malays were given 
concessions and Light himself appropriated large and valuable 
estates. Owing to the high death rate, many holdings came upon 
the market to Iw bought not by the governmeni which had no 
funds but mostly hy the firm of Light's friendj James Scotty which 
virtually had a monopoly of the import and e3^pd^t Irade^ kept 
the only bank and profited from money-lending to the entire 
community. Xo land was kept for public purposes. There was 
no land revenue. Until ISOO the revenue was derived from ihe 
farms ol opium* arrack and gaming* In 1795 when the Government 
was casting about for fresh sources of revenue, the merchants 
opposed customs duties even on goods imported [or Pinang con¬ 
sumption as likely to drive trade to the mainiand oppoate* a 
mere pirates^ nest but a peg for their opposition^ land on the 
mainland was acquired and a duty of 2% was imposed on imports 
of tin, pepper and betel-nuts but^ as there were no customs officers, 
the collection of the duly was pul up to auction and the highest 
bidder was Scott and Company, determined to obtain a dominant 
influence in the produce market. Alter one year, concerned for 
the interests of other merchants, government substituted an export 
duty on pepper and various local products. 

Though within three years the popubtion had risen to 10,000 
Light had been left to preserve good order by imprisonment or 
other couimon punishments, but he was not allowed to deal with 
murder or offences by BritJsfa subjects. Asiatic headmen tried cases 
for members of their own communities, and when instructions for 
the administration of justice arrived in 1800 along with a 
Lieutenant-Governor, they laid down that the law of Finang was 
to be not British law" modified to suit local conditions but 
laws of the different peoples and tribes of which the mhabltants 
consist, tempered by such parts of British law as are of universal 
application!’’ In ISOl the first professional judge, Mr* Dickens 
(unde of the novelist), found the only law in force to be the 
law of nature and in two cases when he applied the English 
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Statute of Frauds he was overruled by the Lieutenani-Govemor- 
There wa$ no legislation covering wills ^ succession or irLheritance. 
Not till !S07 did pimng get a proper legal system. It bad no 
public buildings except temporary structures for a customs housCp 
a hospital and a gaol. There were no bridges outside Georgetown 
and its suburbs. There were no schools. The sick on the ships 
m the harbour had no nurses hut convicts. On the top of this 
maLadministration the Presidency of 1305 involved a Governor^ 
three Resident Councillors, a Colonel, a Chaplain, with 6fty or 
more other officials^ of whom the Covenanted Civil Servants from 
India alone drew salaries amounting to £42,700 a year, vVmong 
the European ofticials was Thomas Stamford Raffles for whose 
receptive mind the free trade, the bad land system, the extravagant 
Presidency and the general inefficiency were unforgettable lessons 
drawn from hb sis year^^ sojourn at Pinang. The annual deficit 
now averaged £30,000 a year. Not however until 1326 when 
Singapore^ Pinang and Malacca were combined to become a 
Presidency of India, were the heavy establbbments pruned. Lord 
William Bentinck the Covernor-Gereral remarking that he could 
not see Finang for the number of cocked hais. At the same timCt 
1329^ Bentinck abolished the duties which handicapped the oldest 
of the Stmts Settlements so heavily against young free-trade 
Singapore, In 1330 the Presidency was abolished and to their 
dismay the three Settlemems became a Residency under the 
direction of the Governor and Council of Bengal, but not till 1832 
was their capital transferred from Pinang to Singapore. 


IX 

MALACCA AND THE ADJOINING STATES. 


In 1793 Revalutionary France declared war on England and 
attacked England's ally Holland. In January 1794 Lhe French 
occupied Holland: the Stadtholder fled to England and the Batavian 
Republic was established. On 16 ^lay 1795 by the Treaty of the 
Hague the Batavian and French Republics concluded an offensive 
and defensive alliance. Holland thus entered the war against 
England. Dutch colonies were now virtualty French colonies: in 
Lhe East Indies every Dutch port was now in effect a French 
port, a refuge for French warships or a base for French attacks 
on British trade and territory. It was therefore necessary for 
England to take possession of Dutch ports where possiblep which 
action she could and did Justify by the plea that thereby she 
was safeguarding the rights and possessions of her ally, the 
Stadtholder. .Vccordtngly the Dutch made no resistance, although 
there were Dutch patriots who thought that instructions from 
home should have been disregarded. However at Malacca 
the reception of the British ofEcers by Governor Abrahamus 
Couperus was gracious. The day after the occupation he enter¬ 
tained them at dinner, “ Madam Couperus was dressed in a 
mixture between the Malay and the Portugue^... . She seemed 
verj' affable and well-bred. In the et'ening she played on the harp 
and was accompanied by some of her slaves on vlolms. She chewed 
betd Incessantly as did the other Ladies in the company and every 
chair was furnished with a cuspidor.” The Dutch Governor and 
the troops left, but Lhe council which was for the time being 
deemed indispensable for legal administration, was retained against 
its wilL” While free trade had attracted to Pinang some 20^000 
inhabitants, Malacca backward in agriculture owing to a bad land 
system and suffering in trade from competition with Pinang had 
a population of some 15^000 only. 

In 1802 as a result of the Peace of Amiens, Malacca was 
to have been restored to Holland, hut war broke out again in 
Europe and the English Company still kept this rival settlement 
Id Ptnang, likely sooner or later to be given back to the Dutch. 
The Governor of Pinang proposed to the Court of Directors that 
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the forti heat ions should be levelled p the industrial population 
persuaded to remove to Pinang and the settlement abandoned, 
It tCM:>k two years and cost thousands of pounds to demoMsh Lhe 
historic fort with its towers and bastions of dark stonep Its draw¬ 
bridges, its moats, its earth ramparts and their iron raltrops. 
For three znonths. Munshi ^Abdu'lbh teds us, the w^ork of vandalism 
was carried out by coolies who fell sick for fear of the spirits 
haunting the ancient walls, so that wages rose to more than a 
rupee a day. Then for sijt days a gang of tnen excavated a hole 
on the sea-wall inserted gunpowder and laid a long wick, and 
one morning the Resident Counditor rode up on horseback torch 
in handn and lit the wick and spurred his horse away. .\nd all 
those who had declared the fortifications could not be destroyed 
were silent and all the evil spirits generated only in their brains 
flew away^ terrified of the smoke of the explosion. And the ghty 
of Malacca had departed like the glory from the face of a woman 
whose husband has died.’^ Even stores and ordnance were removed 
to Pinang, And then in 18Q3 a young Pinang ofEciah Thomas 
Stamford Raffles, half schobr half merchant^ came on a holiday to 
a place in w'hich Malay research had interested him. Careless of 
rebuff and full of the restless energy that marked his career, the 
youngster of twenty-seven wrote an unsolicited report for his chiefs 
at Pinang. He could not peep into the future or realize that a 
silting harbour, steam and vastly increased tonnage would make 
Malacca a poor port, but be saw that in his day, if the British 
left^ others would be quick to occupy it, to the detriment not only 
of Pinang hut of the China trade* Moreover behind it were the 
blue hills of an unexplored Eldorado^ And Malacca itself^ —“ from 
the antiquity and former celebrity of the place it follows that 
the country is well cultivated and that valuable buildings, public 
and pri^^te^ have been erected by the inhabitants.*’ Those same 
inhabitants were cheerful tus-payers and the revenues were never 
in arrear. .And then he struck that higher humanitanan note which 
has rightly made even the Dutch admire him in spite of tactics 
that in the fashion of his day he employed against their interests. 

The natives/’ he pleaded, “ consider the British faith as pledged 
for their protection. When the settlement fell inio the hands of 
the English, they were invited to remain; protection and even 
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encouragement were ofTcred them/' India House entertained a 
favourable sense of talents of the young official. Malacca was 
savedj in see Lord Minto lead the Java expedition from its shnrCj 
to see another Naning war as it had seeti them in the days of 
Portuguese and Dutch^ and after a century to have its shabby 
aristocratic gentility rehabiHtated by the profits on para rubber* 
After Napoleon % downfall^ the Convention of London, of 13 
August tS14j stipulated for the retrocession of the settlementt but 
the Dutchp engaged with occupying Riau, did not take it back 
till 21 September 1018 and then in 1824 by the treaty of Holland 
the Town and” nnn-esbtent Fort of Malacca and its Depen¬ 
dencies ” were ceded to HU Britannic Majesty^ and His Netherland 
Majesty engaged never to form any establishment on any part 
of the Peninsula or to conclude any treaty with any part of the 
Peninsula or to conclude any treaty with any native prince^ chief 
or state therein. Alas! in the near future the cession of Malacca 
was to cjost the Company nearly as much shame and more money 
than the cession of Pinang had cost. 

.As in Pinang there was a difhculi land problem. Large tracU 
were in the hands of a few Dutch Proprietors, who held them 
under a fom of tenure inherited from the Portuguese who in 
turn had inherited it from the Suttans of hfalacca. Government 
had given them the old hlalay royal privilege of allowing whom 
they liked to occupy their land on payment of a tenth of the 
produce to the Proprietor or his nominee, generally a Chinese 
farmer who had paid a lump sum for the right to collect the 
tithe^ But Government and not the Proprietor was owner of the 
land nor could the Proprietor evict a tenant his assignee or mortgagee 
as long as he paid the tithe. Apparently the Dutch Company 
had hoped that the Proprietors would encourage the planting of 
foodstuffs and other produce whereas actually their eirtortlonate 
Chinese collectors made the way of the agriculturist hard. Clearly 
as landlord the Government was lustified in compensating the 
Proprietors for the toss of their tides and abolishing the middleman 
between itself and the cultivators. Agriculture would then flourish 
and take the place of a commerce that had passed to Pinang and 
Singapore. The Government redeemed the Proprietors" rights for 
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annual pensions that came to less than £2,000. Then ihe Govern¬ 
ment retaining the old system of tenure for cultivated beds decided 
that for lands alienated after 1^30 grants and leases should be 
issued in accordance with English law. But there were no surveyors 
and in a few years no one knew what plots were held under the 
old and what under the new dispensation! The Recorder pronuiinted 
Lhe new land rules illegal and discredited the leases issued. The 
Malays resisted an effort to make them pay in cash instead of 
produce. The Dutch Proprietors intrigued. Agriculture was at a 
standstitl. The Land Revenue was less than the cost of lhe Land 
Department and the Proprietors ^ pensions. The Malacca land 
problem was not solved til! the eighties when Sir Frederick Weld 
introduced the Torrens system which requires the registration in 
a gowmment office of all instruments dealing with titles. 

Then there was the Naning war. In ISDl as stewards of the 
Dutchj the EngUsb had followed the obsolescent tactics of making 
a treaty with 'dul-Sayid, Captain Penghulu of Naningp for a 
monopoly of all tin coming there from Sri Menanti^ Sungai Ujong^ 
Rembau and other places^ for a monopoly of pepper whenever 
any great quaniily '' was to be had, and for the delivery of 
one-tenth of its rice and fruit crops^ though in consideration 
of its indigence the Company agreed to be content with 
Naning's annual homage and 400 su^tang of rice, ft wa$ a 
Ud treaty, and, if the Dutch returned, voidable by the Malays 
who bad signed an earlier treaty of similar import with the 
Hollanders, and it was to be a damnosa heredftas. ** European 
governments do not make treaties with their own subjects and 
the British had made the 1301 treaty to control the foreign rebtioiis 
and secure the domestic peace of a neighbouring semi-independ^fti 
tribute state. Had Governor Fullerton, that vigorous stickler for 
legal principles,, kept his eye open to thb elementary principle 
of inteinational bw and had he waited to discover that the Dutch 
had never exercised any right of alienating land in Naning as 
they had in Mabcca^ the East India Company would have been 
saved the expenditure of £100,000 on a ludicrous and humsliating 
campaign against the ragged creeses and rusty muskets of a few 
hundred Minangkabaua. But Fullerton the able progressive rather 
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headstrong Governor was cyr&ed with a headstrong Superintendent 
of Lands at Malacca^ Mr^ Lewb, a man as eager as hinrkself to 
spread British influence. Lewis told Fullerton Lhat Naning was 
part of the territory of Malacca, and as Garling Malacca's Resident 
Councillor protested at the time, LewU told Fullerton wrong. For 
six months Fullerlon hesitated. Then Lewis dllaLed on the loss 
of revenue due to the remission of the tithe on a ricen^rop which 
he estimated at a million and a quarter g&niang and he proposed 
to bribe the Fenghulu and chiefs with allowances to become 
British tax-collectors. The chiefs refused. Lewis sent hb own 
tax-collectot^. who were forced to ask for military protection. The 
Pinang Council sceptical of the Company's right lo the lithe advised 
delay. Just then the Penghulu of Naning heard a murder case 
and fined the family of the vklim! In spite of the advice of 
his most experienced qfhebb Fullerton was persuaded that legally 
the Naning chiefs were no more than tax-collectors and villagie 
constables. He decided however to await the death of 'Abdu1-Sayid 
(the friendly treaty-maker of ISOl) before taking away the 
Penghulu's Judicial powers and handing them over to Mabcca'^s 
newly constituted court of Judicature and he decided to refer the 
question of the tithe to the Directors. The Penghulu refused lo 
meet the Guvernor and oiistructed a census by the Malacca Land 
Department. In July 1S29 Fullerlon sent Churchy Deputy-Resident 
of Malacca, with a guard of sepoys to allay fears instilled into 
"Abdul-Sa 3 id by designing Dutch merchants at Malacca who were 
anxJQU$ to neap the profits of a war. Church was to tell the 
Penghulu that the Company had no designs on his liberty and that 
the collection of the tithe was deferred, though not finally dropped, 
and he was to avoid reference to the chief's powers of jurisdiction. 
So successful was this mission that *.Abdu’l-Sayid recovered from 
what he himself described as his state of terror^’ and allowed 
the census, but by the end of 1829 other and sinbter counsellors 
prevailed with himi he refused to meet the Governor at Malacca, 
and Naning prepared for war, Fullerton collected a military force 
to inv-ade Naning and then, as bis Councillors disagreed with 
his policy ^ stayed action for the Supreme Government to decide. 
‘Abdu'LSayid, convinced that the Governor's vacillation was due 
to fear, seized the fruit of certain trees claimed by Surin^ a 
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Malay Proprietor in Malacca territory'. The new Govemorj 
Ibbetsoo, referred this problem aJso to the Indian Governinent. In 
June IMQ the Directors instructed the Governor (wrongly) that 
the Company possessed sovereign Kghts over Kaning and could 
legally collect tithes and exercise judicial powers within its borders 
but, to avoid war^ the assertion of these rights was to be deferred. 
Misled by Lewis tbbelson answered that things had gone too far 
for Inaction and that unless ^'\bdii'l-Sayid were now forced to pay 
the tithe, the Malays in Malacca territory would also refnse to 
pay the tithes on their produce^ w^hich took the place of a land- 
tajc. The Supreme Government left the solution to the Governor. 
*Abdul-5ayid now demanded absolute independence. So in July 
I3J1 ISO sepoys with two six-pounders dragged by bullocks were 
despatched to Naning but were bogged and had their retreat 
impeded by the felling of trees in their rear, so that with guns 
lost and heavy baggage destroyed the red-coats had to retire 
expeditiousty"" to Malacca, Persuaded that the British would 
attack Rembau also and supplant him, its Underking Raja WU 
had sent his sondn-Iaw, Sayid Sha'ban (the only brain of this and 
the subsequent campaign) to help Xaning, and, that object effected, 
Sayid Sha^ban had accepted S500 to allow the British force to 
retreat! Victorious, ^Abdu'1-Sayid wrote to Malacca complaining 
that the Assistant Resident had come with sepoys and shot down 
a Captain (Panglima) who had been sent as an honorary escort 
la receive him! Actually clad in scarlet broad-cloihj brandishing 
a spear and whirling a sling, the Panglitna had danced derisively 
before the British guns and having stood two rounds of grape 
was hit by a third in the midst of a demivolte. A dignified 
reply w^as sent to '.^bdu^l-Sayid inviting him to come to ^^alacca! 
In that town “ fear whispered that every bush concealed a Malay 
and converted every' stick into a musket barrel.'* On the grave 
of his Panglima, 'Abdu'l-Sayid sacrificed six out of seven convicts 
captured during the “ war/' keeping the seventh to read him the 
Kuran. He also proceeded to fine every Malacca village within 
his reach twenty reals. .And on 24 October^ be and hb chiefs 
wrote to the King of England, complaining of the doings of the 
Malacca government. 
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Too bte the Malacca officials at last discovcircdl Ln the archivi^s 
that since 176S the Duidi had commuted the tithe into nomimi 
tribute! Angry as Eengal was, it recognized that war was ine^itable, 
and, to frustrate any Minangkabau coalition, it approved of a 
rapprochement wiih niffianly, haJf-ebthed and poverty-slTicken 
chiefs of Remhau^ as Captain Begbie„ an eye-witness, described 
them. The Company wanted no more territory. So two treaties 
folio wed j one dated 30 November tS31 and the other January 
t332 and it was agreed that “ the Rembau government will be 
at liberty to rule within its own territories according to the Laws 
and usages of that country” and the British and Renibau were 
never to attack each other or take possession of the territory of 
each other. $1,000 was oBered for the apprehension of 'dul-Sayid, 
dead or ajive, and after the rains^ in March 1S32 a fresh force 
of over a thousand men set out from Malacca. That retreat thb 
Lime might not be impeded by the felling of trees, the Commander, 
Colonel Herbert, had a road 600 feet wide cut at the rate of 
three or four miles a month over the twenty-two miles of country 
to Naning’s capital, Taboh. Casualties op both sides were negligible 
but even a jinjal shot caused the troops to stand to arms till 
daybreak and the Colonel was very nervous and talked of " troops 
knocked up ” and of acting on the defensive against any enemy 
who, had he known never numbered more than one hundred 
men. -Abdul-Sayid threatened to hamstring alt the bu^aloes of 
any one supplying carriage to the British troops. However at 
the end of April, impressed by the inevitable if caterpillar advance 
of the British, Raja ^411 sent from Rembau Say id Sha'ban and 
a force of Malays. Sayid Sha'ban^s spies had knowledge of the 
enemy's sporadic energy so that he could descend on deserted 
stockades and capture them. Thanks to this petty chief" on 
June 15 Taboh the principal viHagc was taken by surprise,, *Abdul- 
Sayid's dinner being left untouched on his mat. The Naoing 
defence was broken, 

Difhdent about assuming the administration of the State, the 
Company first offered Naning to the Vam-tuap Muda of Rembau, 
Raja ^Ali who respectfully declined. So the Company included 
it in Malacca territory, abolished (temporarily) the posts of 
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Pengbulu and tribal headmen and arointed a Dutch gentleman^ 
Mr, Westcrhoutp as Superintendent to collect tithes and see that 
criminal cases were £ent to the Recorder's court. In ISS^ the 
revenue was $762 and the expenditure $463; In I3J5 the hgnres 
were $1,240 and 5490! Promised a pardon *Abdw1'Sayid surren¬ 
dered in 1834 and was given a house and garden with a pension 
of $100 a month on condition that he did not leave Malacca. He 
lived there until August 1849 when he died esteemed as a medic]ne- 
man. He took to shoes and a huggy^ and bought ricc-fieids and 
jewellery for his woinen-folk. It is not surprising that this generous 
treatment of a defeated foe impressed the Malays of the inland 
states more than the British conduct of the Naning wars. 


The Xaning war had repercussions in Negri Sembilan, Assured 
of British good-will and not impressed with British puititive 
measures, Raja *Ali the Bugis Cnderking of Rembau promoted 
himself Yam-tuan Besar of Xegri Sembilan and Sayid Sha'ban 
irnderking of Rembau. But one ^luhammad Katas, To* Muda 
of Linggi, the little fifty year old colony from RiaUj was an enemy 
of Sayid Sha'ban and hghting began. The Penghulu or chief of 
the Rembau Minangkabau tribes stood aloof, whereupon Sayid 
Sha'ban sent a band to surprise and kill him. Rembau and Sung^ 
Ujong declared war on Raja WU and Sayid Sha^ban and drove 
them out. in spite of their aid during the Xaning war^ the 
British refused to help the refugees except by giving the Sayid 
a home in Malacca and a pension on condition that he stayed 
quiet. Had not the Naning war cost 1100^000? Even when a 
quarrel between Muhammad Katas chief of Linggi and the Dato^ 
Kiana, chief of Sungai t-jong, led to the blockade of the Linggi 
river and the stopiiage of their tin trade, the British took no 
action other than prohibiting ^falacca merchants to sell arms to 
either side. In the fifties when “ ” robbers, copying the 

Dutch methods of blockade^ built forts and exacted tolls on the 
Linggi river, Governor Butterworth dared not put a few round 
shots into their flimsy block-houses, and Malacca trade suffered, 
until in 1S5S the To^ Klana surprised the worst offender, Lebai 
Kulop, at Simpajig, by using the British flag, a ruse that evoked 
strong gubernatorial expostulation. The Governor now issued a 
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notice ill Lhe name of the Governor-General of Bengal prohibiting 
the erection of stockades on the Linggi and Ujong rivers and 
talked of sending a gun-boal to ensure that the notice was observed, 
but still the illegal ** collection of tax and loll conlinued. In 
1365 the Pecghulu of Johol offered Gemencheh to the British if 
they would oust the local headman, but the British wanted no 
ejctension of territory. 


X 

SINGAPORE AND JOHOR. 

Peri] stood beside the cradle of ibe new seUlement (p. 172 
supra). Raffles^ “political child.’’ There was the danger that ilie 
Dutch might resent the loss of a potential source of tradesman’s 
profit and the danger that the English might abandon a potential 
source of tradesman’s loss. 

Hardly had the child been born when the Malay chiefs wrote 
clandestinely to Malacca and Riau explaining that Rafiks and 
Parquhar had taken initiative out of their hands by landling soldiers 
atid stores and that Tengku Husain, who had hurried to safeguard 
his son, then on the island, had been seized by Raffles and installed 
as Sultan of Singapore: " at the same time we in no way separate 
ourselves from the Dutch.” The best letter was from the Bendahara. 
who expressed to Timmerman Thyssen, Governor of Malacca, 
amazement that the inscrutable Creator had parted brother from 
brother and Iriend from friend, declaring the cryptic intention of 
being a friend to the friends of the Raja ol Johor and requesting 
that a large bollle of rose-water should be sent to him in Pahang! 
The Malays had heard ol Raffles’ Justice and fairness in Java 
but the English seemed unable to hold their own and for centuries 
had abandoned one settlement alter another in Malayan waters. 
And now had not Timmerman Thyssen declared that given 600 
troops he would attack Singapore? and was not Batavia sending 
those troops? To the Malay mind it was obviously an occasion 
for finesse. But Eke all Europeans, the English just as they called 
maritime warfare piracy, called diplomacy intrigue, and Parquhar, 
left as Resident in charge of Singapore, made Sultan and Temeng- 
gong sign a declaration that their letters to Riau and Malacca 
had been prompted solely by tear of Dutch vengeance and that 
Raffles’ political child was not the offspring of rape:—its scrupulous 
begetter had advised Parquhar to make friends with Pahang and 
Trengganu also by selling them arms, so as to ke^ out the 
Hollanders! 

Timmerman Thyssen did not attack Singapore but he wrote 
to Colonel Bannerman, Governor of Pinang, calling attention to 
the treaty Riau had concluded with the Dutch oo 26 November 
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TsiS (p, 170 oipra), Bamiennan, as a gentleman with some local 
knowledge, had advised Bengal, before Raffles readied Singapore, 
that Dutch rights over Riau were indisputable. As an administrator 
he was proud of Pinang, resented the birth of a rival settlement 
and by temperament disliked Raffles the restless man of ideas, who 
ought to be at Beneoolcn and not trespassing with an independent 
commission in the sphere of a brother officer. .As a soldier he 
knew Hollands resources and he was of the type dear to Confucius, 
not ready to face a tiger with his bare hands but never likely to 
be caught by a tiger weaponless: his mind’s eye saw “ the uitimatc 
and forced submission ” of any force he could despatch to 
Singapore “ tarnishing the national honour infinitely more seriously 
than the degradation which would ensue from the retreat of the 
small parly” Farquhar had at the new settlement. The Colonel 
therefore begged Thyssen to join with him “ in deprecating any 
such violent measure on the part of the Java govemmejit as would 
lead to a crud effusion of blood and excite a collision between 
Great Britain and Holland.'' Tie, a Colonel, reminded Major 
Farquhar that the Singapore undertaking was in violation of the 
orders of the Supreme Government; in view of the Malay chiefs' 
“ recantation '* to Riau and Malacca, he refused to invite over¬ 
whelming Dutch aggression by sending to Singapore such stnaH 
military forces as Pinang could spare, and though a soldier he 
unequivocally declared that Farquhar's personal honour was “ in 
no way implicated in the present occasion to render the shedding 
of blood necessary.'’ In the same strain Bannerman wrote to 
Lord Hastings the Governor-General, adding rabidly and unfairly 
that Raffles had scuttled off to Achch '* like a man who sets a 
house on fire and then runs away.” Furthermore, knowing that 
the Company kept its moral sense in its pocket, he pointed out 
that as much as ^15,000 had been spent in Singapore in 1^ than 
forty days. But in the first place Lord Hastings had been 
responsible for Raffles’ quest of a settlement and was responsible 
for his hurried visit to Acheh and in the second Bannerman's 
obvious jealousy made his views untrustworthy. On & April 1819 
the Supreme Government of Bengal Informed the Colonel “ we 
think your government entirely wrong in determining so broadly 
against the propriety of the st^ taken by Sir Thnmas Raffles; 
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the opposition of the Dutch was not of the minre whkh we bad 
directed to be shunned under the description of collision. The 
ground on whith Sir Thoina^ Rafiles stood was this, that Sing;apore 
was never mentioned in the Treaty between the Sultan of Johore 
and the Dutch. The suppKnsition that It was included Ln the 
general term of dependencies is one of those gratuitous assumptions 
which merit no consideration. We fear you would have difficulty 
in excusing yourselves should the Dutch be tempted to violence 
against that Post. The jealousy of it^ should misfortune occur 
and be traceable to neglect originating in such a feeling, will find 
HD tolerance with Cowniment;, who must be satisfied (which is 
not now the case) that perseverance in mamtaining the Post would 
be an infraction of equity, before they can consent to abandon 
it.^' Jn bng and exuberant despatches Rallies had primed the 
noble lord about the advantages of his Malta ol the East, and to 
the Dutch the noble diplomat adopted a condliatory tone:—Sir 
Thomas Raffles has not sufficiently explained to us why he proceeded 
to Singapore after teaming the e^ttent of the pretensions advanced 
by your agent at Malacca, A strict attention to our instructions 
would have induced him to avoid the possibilily of collision with 
the Neiherland authorities on any point, and so sincere is our 
desire to bar the way lo any altercations with your goveroment 
that the occupation of Singapore has been lo us a matter of un¬ 
feigned regret. In fact after being acquainted with the extent of 
the pretensions advanced on the part of your nation^ and before 
WT knew of the existence of a factory at Singaporep we had issued 
instructions to Sir T. S. Raffles directing him, if our orders arrived 
in time, to d^ist from every attempt to form a British establish¬ 
ment in the Eastern Archipelago.” But withdrawal would mean 
“ subscribing to the rights which you daim, and of which we are 
not satisfied, thereby awkwardly forestalling the judgment which 
was lo have taken place at home.” In August IS 19 the borne Secret 
Committee gave its views. Raffles had contravened his instructions 
in letter and in spirit. If the Dutch expelled the Sinppore garrison, 
England must submit in silence or Imard another European war. 
Raffles had failed to make oui the title of the chief from whom 
he had acquired the island and should have referred the Dutch 
claim to Bengal instead of leaving it for HLs Majesty's min biers 
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10 maintain him in possessions he had thought proper to occupy. 
Raffles was impenitent. “ The more 1 am opposed, the more my 
views are thwarted, destroyed and counteracted, the firmer do I 
stand in my own opinion; for I am confident I am right,... It is 
not impossible the ministry may be weak, enough to abandon 
Singapore, and to sacrifice me, ftonour and the Eastern Archipelago, 
to the outrageous pretensions of the Dutch.” In actual fact, the 
English had two good grounds for holding Singapore, even though 
the installation of Suhan Husain was a ruse justifiable only in the 
eyes of Raffles to whom what was right in his own eyes was always 
absolutely right, whether it was the right of personal liberty or the 
right of primogeniture. When handing over Malacca in 1795, the 
Dutch seem undoubtedly and for good reason to have declared 
that Riau, Lingga, Johor and Pahang were not their dependencies. 
And on that ground, Farquhar on 19 August 1818 had contracted 
a treaty with Riau, which though it contained no clause e-'tchiding 
their trade the Dutch treated with contempt and hagranlly violated 
by their later treaty of 26 N'Ovember ISIS, a treaty enforced by 
the menace of a large naval force and stipulating for a Dutch 
monopoly. .Admitted that the Farquhar treaty was due to an 
e.xaggerated representation of Dutch policy conveyed by Raffles and 
himself, yet everywhere Raffles had found among his trade rivals 
a steady determination to lower the British character in the eyes 
of the natives,” and was there any great difference between the 
taking of Riau prophesied by Raffles and Farquhar and the actual 
happenings of that 26 November? Controversy raged until the 
Anglo-Dutch treaty of 1824, but long before then the amazing 
growth of Raffles’ political child had convinced India House not only 
of the commercial but even of the moral value of Singapore. 

On 6 February 1819, Singapore’s natal day, there were on the 
island a few Chinese gambir planlations, a few pagan Malays 
ancestors of those that now dive for coins in the docks, and some 
hundred and fifty Malay followers of the Temenggong. So humble 
a place that in ^Tarch Raffles sent from Pinang building materials, 
tools and changkuls worth $2,143 and provisions, ghee, biscuits and 
bullocks worth $3,384. Every Monday ai 10 a.tn. the Sultan and 
Temenggong (or their deputies) met Farquhar the Resident at a 
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court in {he 'lemenggong's yard in order to listen to petitions and 
grievances and decide on proclamations: the consent of all three 
was required for the imposition of customs and duties and the 
establishment oX farms, the examples of Pinang and Bencoolen 

before him Rafifles kepi the cost of administration bw* By June 
1819 the influx of Chinese, Bugis and Malacca Finlays had raised 
the population to 5^000, and a year later it had doubled. On 
April Sj, 1S2Q Raffles, who saw Singapore only at its founding and 
on his visit in 1822, WTote from Bencoolen ihat Singapore continues 
to thrive beyond aU calciilation. The exports and imports even 
by nalive boats alone exceed four millions of dollars In the year/’ 
A few* days earlier Rarquhar had written to him^ To look at 
our harbour Just tiow^ where upwards of twenty jiinks^ three of 
which are irom China and two from Cochin Chmap the rest from 
Slam and other quarters, are at anchor, besides ships, brigs, prows, 
etc.j etc.p a person would tialurally exclaim, surely this cannot be 
an establishment of only a twelve-month standing. One of the 
principal Chinese merchants here told mCp that he would be very 
glad to give five hundred thousand dollars for the revenues of 
Singapore five years hence/’ Actually in 1825 while the trade of 
Malacca stood at just over three hundred thousiand pounds and 
that of Pitiang at just over a million pounds, the trade of Singapore 
was estimated at £2,610,440. So rich were the fruits of free trade 
at a port on the main route to China and convenient to Lhc Malay 
Archipelago, a port destined to rank among the ten greatest in the 
world* 

In October 1822 Raffles came on his last visit to Singapore. 
Lawlessness was still rife. On 11 March 1825 Farquhar was stabbed 
by an Arab who had run amuck but so suspicious were the times 
that the commander of ihe sepoys trained his guns on the 
Temenggong's quarters and would have fired had not Raffles coun¬ 
selled enquiry. Farquhar had dome good work hut the rapid 
growth of the port had outgrown his town-planning and he had 
an old-fashioned predilection lor penruiting gaming and cockpits 
and he owned slaves. .AclLiallyp as Singapore records show, Raffles' 
own town-planning included alienating ihe valuable sea-front on 
the vaguest of titles and instructing Farquhar to reserve half the 
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lots for Raffles, and hxs friends and relalions! Sdf-satisfied as 
usual, RaMes wrtjle describing how be spent his visit In " remodelling 
and 1 a 3 ring out my new city and in establishing uistitutions and 
law^ for its future constitutbn ; a pleasant duty enough in England^ 
where yon have hooks^ hard heads and lawyers to refer to, but 
here^ by no means easy, where all must depend on my own 

judgment and foresight. Nevertheless I hope that^ though Singapore 
may be the Erst capital established in the nineteenth century, it 
will not disgrace the highest period of it,"* He drafted regulations 
for a land registrj'j rules for the port whose trade is open to 

ships and vessels of every nation free of duty, equally and alike 

to all/" regulations for police and inagbtracy, for the suppression 
of gaming-houses and cockpits, for the prevention of slave trade 
and for the establishment of an Institution having for its object 
the cultivation of the languages of China, Siam and the Malayan 
Archipelago and the improsement of the moral and intellectual 
condition of the inhabitants of those countries/" To a friend 

Raffles wrote: “ I have had everything to new-mould from first 
to last^ to introduce a system of energj', purity and encourage¬ 
ment. * .. Sin^pore is noWj perhaps, the only place in India where 
slavery cannot exist/' To Fort William he reported that “ we 
cannot do better than apply the general principles of British law 
to all, equally and abke, without dIstinctiDn of tribe or nation, 
under such modifications only as local circumstances and peculiarities, 
and a due consideration for the weakness and prejudices of the 
native part of the population, may from time to time surest.., - 
Something like a code, which shaU explain in a few words what 
is considered a crimE and what is the punishment altadied to it, 
seems indispensahle/' But until iS26 legal chaos prevailed^ Mr. 
Crawfurd who became the second Resident in succession to Farquhar 
administering Chinese and Malay law but having no power over 
Europeans. 

Before bis departure for ever on 6 June 1^23 Raffles arranged 
for the Sultan to receive in future $1,SQ0 a month and the 
Temenggong ?8CK), Their Highnesses to forego their monopolies of 
certain timbers and aU claims to presents and customs from Chinese 
junks and Chinese generally and to put the whole of Singapore 
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outside their own demesnes at the disposal of the British- In 
the presence of Raffles and the TemengRonR, Sultan Husain handed 
an English dag to the Penghulu of Johor Ijima to By in order 
to protect it from occupation by Hoffand’s allies at Riau but after 
Raffles’ departure Bengal instructed Crawfurd to strike the flag 
and later the flags of Sultan 'Abdu'r-Rahman of Lingga and of 
the Dutch oere hoisted. Pahang, too, assured Sultan ‘Abdu’r- 
Rahman, distant and unassertive, of its allegiance. All these 
difficulties between England and Holland were settled by the treaty 
of London on 17 ilarch 1824. Holland ceded Malacca to Great 
Britain, agreeing never to establish a settlement in the ilalay 
Peninsula or make treaties with its Malay chiefs; and while Great 
Britain agreed never to establish settlements on the Carimons, 
Batam, Riau, Lingga or other islands to the south of Singapore 
Straits, Holland gave up all claim to Raffles' "political child.” 
Crawfurd reported that even. Sultan ‘Abdu'r-Rahman admitted the 
Temenggong's ownership of Bulang and the Carimons (K^rimun), 
but under Dutch influence ‘.Abdu’r-Rahman soon claimed them, 
and when there was fighting at the Carimons between the followers 
of the brother Sultans, the English disclaimed all responsibility 
for the movements of Sultan Husain outside Singapore and lei 
Resident Elout hoist the Dutch flag. " Brother had been parted 
from brother ” politically for ever. 

On 2 August 1024 a final treaty was concluded by which 
Sultan Husain and Temenggong ‘.Abdu’r-Rahman alienated Singapore 
for ever to the British and became private residents on the island. 
Munshi ‘Abdullah declares that Crawfurd only got their signatures 
by delaying the payment of their monthly allowances! The Sultan 
was to receive $33,200 and a stipend of $1,300 for life and the 
Temenggong $26,800 and a stipend of $700 for life. The Malay 
chiefs w'ere to enter into no alliance with any foreign power 
without the consent of the East India Company, to maintain a 
free and unshackled trade within their dominions and to admit the 
trade and traffic of the British nation into all the ports and harbours 
of the kingdom of Johor on the terms of the most favoured nation. 

Temenggong ‘.Abdu'r-Rahman died on 0 December 1025 and 
was succeeded by his able son Tun Ibrahim (or Daing Ronggek) 
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who slill lived al nTeluk Blanga but made a fortune by moticipotizing 
the gutta percha forest? of Johor. Sultan Husain did not die until 
5 September JS35. Kfunshi '.Abdti'Jtah has left a picture of his 
small neckless head, his pot belly, his thin legs, his awful husky 
voice and his habit of falling asleep whenever he sat down. His 
indolence and extravagance forced his abler wife to get a Tamil 
friend, ‘Abdu’l-Kadir, to manage the royal purse. Infuriated by 
the Tamil's economies, the Sultan’s dependents started a scandal 
about the Tamil and his royal mistress, which drove Husain to 
remove to Afalacca. There the Tamil was given a title and marrierl 
to a daughter of the Sultan. WTien the Su’tau died at Malacca, 
the burial service was read by a Muslim 1'amil. lo 1835 Husain’s 
Tengku '.^li, was loo young to clamour for recognition as 
Sultan. At that time Governor Jfurchison refwrted to Bengal that 
"the late Sultan was never recognized by the .Malay States as 
Sultan of Johore and enjoyed neither revenue nor political sway 
in that country. He was pronounced Sultan by the British but 
it was for a particular object, and no reason now exists for the 
riKognition of a mere titular prince." In IS40 a proclamation was 
issued that *A!i “is looked upon by the British Government in 
every respect as the successor of his late father and entitled to 
all the property granted to the late Sultan by the East India 
Company” at Singapore. This was construed by the Supreme 
Court to recpgnize ‘All’s right to properly and not to the 
Sultanate, though Bonham. Governor from 18,37 liH jgAj 
actually asked the Raja Bendahara of Pahang to instal *.\li 
as Sultan in accordance with the custom of the old Johor empire. 
But in 1847 ‘Ali was still petitioning Bengal for recognition! 
Down to 1835 when the failure of Singapore spice plantations 
caused Chinese to open up gambir and pepper estates in Johor 
the revenue from that State had been infiniiestimal, but now about 
£800 a year was offered for its opiumdarm, a sum Bonham’s 
successor. Colonel Butterworih, thought should be divided equally 
between Sultan and Temenggong. Butterworth also thought he 
could induce the Bendahara of Pahang and the Temenggong to 
accede to the formal installation of 'Ali but he pointed out that 
in the cession of Singapore Temenggong 'Abdu’r-Rahman had been 
" the chief, I may say, the only negotiator ” and SulUn Husain 
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a mere figure-head and ihat mi only had the Tetnenggong 
controlled Johor ever since 1S19 but was unfit to rule* while 
to create him Sultan would involve an increase to his pittance of 
5115 a mouth or about X3C0 a year. The Directors decided: 

unless compelled by positive engagement^ we see no reason for 
your acknowledging a successor to this merely titular dignity.^' 
Then in 1852 Mr. E. .\. Blundell officiated as Governor and though 
he admitted the superior capabilities of the Tcmeuggong; he was 
“ impressed with the injustice of disregardintg the claims of the 
sou of the prince from whom we obtained the island of SingapoTe^ 
simply because it is less troublesome and perhaps more advantageous 
to us/' The Indian Govemmcni retorted that neither the Treaty 
of 1819 nor that of 1824 bound the Company to interfere in 
the internal affairs of Johor^ and it was not prepared to he involved 
in dissensions. In January ISSJ Blundell wrote again, saying that 
he had arranged for the Temenggong lo iuslal ^Ali as Stillan and 
pay him half the revenue uf Johor, with the stipulation that S\li 
was never to interfere iu the government. Half the rev^enue had 
been fixed at 5300 a month for three years, after ’which it was to 
be revised. The Indian Government disapproved of this ** meddling 
in the face of its instructions not to interfere." If however the 
Temenggong should be wilting lo purchase ^tire sovereignty by 
a sacrifice of revenue in favour of the Sultan, 1 conceive the measure 
would be a beneficial one to all parties.” 

In 1S54 Butierworth returned and in IS55 ^All acc^ted a 
settlement less favourable to himself than that arranged by Blundell 
two years before. Instead of a pension to be revised every three 
yearSj be agreed in return for 55^000 Spanish dollars and an allow¬ 
ance of S500 a month to himself, his heirs and successors to cede 
the full sovereignty of Johor to His Highness Daio' Temenggong 
Daing Ibrahim Sri Maharaja, his heirs and successors for ever* 
reserving for his own house only sovereignty over the icrrftory 
between the Kesang and Muar rivers^ which he priced because some 
of his ancestors were there buried. Two view-s were taken of this 
treaty at the time according as its critics were partisans of the 
indolent indigent Sultan or partisans of the able and energetic 
Temenggong. The former staled in the Legislaltve Council that 
the Sultan was the victim of cajolery and even of threats and that 
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the Govern nr had exercised his power m favour of a personal 
predilecLton. The latter pointed out that Temetigifong ^Abdll'^^ 
Rahman had been in fact owner of Sinj^npore and JoIiotj, that the dt 
ptrc suzerain (Jf leRal rights were to be carefully observed) was not 
Raffles' puppet the Sultan of Singapore but his brother of Ltngga, 
and Dutch and British spheres of influence had cut awav Pahang 
and Johor from the old Lingc;a empire for ever and left them to 
the Bendahara and the Temenggong who were actuality ruling on 
the spot, hforeover though Temenggong Ibrahim was a boy of 
fifteen at his father's death in 1&2S^ never had Sultan Husain even 
I hen asserted any claim to Johor, while on this Sultan's death in 
1855 the British refused for twenty years to recognise any successor 
to his throne. Only Governor Blundell, favouring die Kampong 
Glam family and looking for some way of supporting its members 
without ™t to the Bengal Government, coerced DaJng Ibrahim into 
recognising Tengku WVi as Sultan, paying His Highness a large sum 
in return for territory which the Tcmenggong already owned^ and 
surrendering his possesion of the Kesang territory^ to a Sultan who 
for some years at European instigation had encroached on the 
Temenggongs rights in Johor. Daing Ibrahim him^lf could not 
see why he should have to foot a bill whicb^ if the claim were Just^ 
should be defrayed equally by Pahang as by Johor. On one occasion 
he abruptly left Blundells* presence, requesting the Governor to 

Sultan *AH spent liule tEmp in hi* minijilurc kan^ftam. He orpxinbcd 

no ^vcmmenl and knsed Ihc cullectioa ot revenue to a whose 

Agents were all shot or |joisot>ed by the adherenti ot a local Temens- 
pong Faduka Tuan ancstois since the be^intainf? of thp 

XVIIlLh century' bad held undisputed under tht Sultans 

and Temcng^OTiiz^ of Johor. Heavily indebted tn a Tamil 
lender ^\li pave him in 1^62 the riRhl to seU in the Brflbh 

or any one elip. In iSt^ ‘AU p^vc a power of attonwy to an 
Indian ichoolmaster, Bahu Ramasa!n:y. lo coUecl the non-^cistent 
revenue. In 1^7& he granted a concession over +5 square mila to 
an American. Nobody made any money or had an indefeojlbic 
title and on 20 June the Irtisponsible Sultan died at Umbai 
in MaLacea hea^dly in debt. Even in hi* death SutEan ^Ali wrouj;ht 
confu^on, dfeplaying that weakness so common in Malay rulers, 
Hibservienee to petlieoat mfluence, and nommatln^ as heir not his 
welUbom eldest wn, Tengku ‘Alam, but the son of his third aBvd 
commoner wife. The British govemmmt decided to let the Tcmena- 
KOTIK Paduka Tuan and headmen of Muar elect their own ™Ter. and 
the haUot (which some said w-oa rfgKed) chose the Maharaja nf 
Johor, who after some reluctance to feed a band that miEhl bite 
him agreed to allow the Sultan'j farnHy $U%Q a month in all 
tcrtnlnable with the consent of the Erilbb ^o%«nmenl but m fact 
paid to ths day. 
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cortvey his wishes ihrotigh his eighteen-yearHald son, Abu-Bakar, 
who showed his mettle by telling the Govemor that if he insisted 
on the Temenggong acknowledging Tengku ^Ali as Sultan and giving 
him a share of Johor revenue^ they could not help themselves hut 
of their own free wfM they would not Consent^ and the youth added, 
pointing to the police sentry^ If Yotir Honour insisted on making 
that policeman Sultan^ we should have to submit.^* 

The East India Company stuck to the letter of the law^, as it 
had done with the Sultan of Kedah, and sacrificed justice to the 
credit side of its ledgers^ But the whirligig of time had brought 
about a curious revenge. The Bendaharas of Pahang and Temeng- 
gongs of Johor^ forerunners of the present Sultans of these countries, 
were descended from a son of ^Abdu^Tjalil Shah, first Bendahara 
Etnperor of Johor, who was older than the young son+ Sulaiman 
he appointed his successor. Tun Abbas that older son was the 
child of a lady of birth but he was born before 1699 when his 
father became Sultan; Sulaiman, ancestor of Sultan Husain of 
Singapore, was the son of an Achinese slave-gir], reputed to have 
been purchased for a dish-cover^ but he was bam after 1699, and 
that fact was seiBed upon by his mother to induce her doting 
husband ^-^bdu'l-Jalil Shah to nominate him heir to the Johor 
empire. The Ia?t of the descendants of the Achuiese slave-girl to 
be emperor of all that the partition between Dutch and English 
had left of the Johor empire south of Sinppore was deposed from 
his throne of Lingga in 1911 and the Sultanate abolished, while 
the descendants of Tun ^Abbas $lt on the thrones of Pahang and 
Johor and the descendants of a brother of the Bendahara-Sultan 
^Abdkil'Jalil Shah sit on the throne of Trenggano, 

The days of the East Indiu; Company were now numbered. 
In iSal the Straits Settlements ceased to be a Residency under 
the Government of Bengal and came under the super\'ision of the 
Governor-General of India, a change that made little difference in 
practice. Tn 1S5S old John Company was abolished and this also 
effected no change except that the Straits Settlements passed 
automatically under ihe control of the India Office, Then in 1S67 
the Straits Settlements were transferred from the India Office to 
the Colonial Office, To India the Malay Settlements had been a 
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t}iird-rate Re^idency^ for which dbtance and the use of the 5lalay 
and Chinese languages made it difhcult to provide a civil service. 
They were a dumping-ground for convicts and troops for which the 
dep>endency had to pay. To defray the cost of adminbtralion India 
had wanted to interfere with the free trade of the Settlements^ 
though li was free trade that had broqgbt them prosperity as 
against the Dutch system of monopoly. And not to increase the 
cost of administration India had been reluctant to handle the 
problem of misrule in the Malay States^ where peace and security 
were imperative for the development of British commerce* Unofficial 
representation there was none^ and in 18SS India attempted to 
force Endian currency on a country whose tr^de was conducted in 
dollars and cents. In short, between India and Malaya there were 
no lies, geographical, political or commercial. Finally after years 
of local agitation, persuaded that the Straits Settlements could 
defray the cost of iheir own administration, the British Govemmejil 
approved of the transfer to the Colonial Office, and within a decade 
came a momentous change of policy. 


XI 

THE MALAY STATES. 


ANARCHY AND 


PIILACV, 


Her troubles with Kedah arid SebuRor ended, Perak was torn 
by fratricidal quarrels between princes of her nwn royal house* 
In ]g26 Selangor lost Sultan Ibrahim that strong old Anglophile 
vrho with Raja Haji had fought the Dutch at Malacca, been 
deposed and exiled by them and then regaining his throne had 
conquered Perak and died haggling with the niggardliness of age 
over a small bill owing him by that State. His successor lacked 
his strength and his energy': the country wrote Newbotd^ has 
lapsed into comparative dcoy, and its population is daily decreasing 
from emigration, the result of the extortions of the Sultanas 
numerous offspring; who setting all law and justice at defiance, 
commit piracies, rob^ plunder and levy contributions on the wretched 
inhabitants^^ More than one village fled wholesale by night into 
Malacca territory, while at Lukut the Chinese miners rose and 
murdered the heir to the throne, thrusting his wife and children 
back into their burning house. In Negri SemblLan, too, where 
the '305 had seen five claimants to the throne j. the final election 
of Raja Radin pul an end neither to robber iax<ollectors nor to 
boundary disputes and petty raids* But things Malayan were to 
go from bad to worse. In 1SS7 war broke out between the 
Temonggorg of Johor and the Temenggong of Muar* In the same 
year Muhammad Sultan of Selangor expired suddei^ly at Kiang 
and Bendaliara *Ali ruler of Pahang also died and in IS6I the 
Vamtuan Besar Radin. The Selangor and Pahang rulers left the 
succession to their thrones undetermined; while in Negri Sembiian 
the Yamtuan Besar had to be elected unanimously by the four 
big territorial chiefs. With the partition of the Johor empire the 
Malay Sultan at Lingga could no longer exercise authority In Pahang 
or Negri Sembiian nor could the Bugis Underking at Riau interfere 
in Selangor* No longer were there Dutch blockades to excite 
Malay patriotism and it was the policy of England to leave the 
Malay States to stew in their own juice. For the next twenty 
years they lived in a hell-broth of ciril wars, while the trade of 
every' one of the three British settlements suffered. 
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Except for the sufferings of the peasant, there vfas a lot that 
was Gilbertian m the n^ar of the Pahang succession. When in 
July 1^57 Wan Ahmad fitted out ship^ in the present waters of 
Singapore’s naval base in order to attack his brother Tahir^ the 
new Bendahara, the British Government was quite unaware of a 
danse in his father^s will giving him the districts of Endau and 
Kuantan and so furnishing a casus belli plausible though bad at 
^faiay law against Tahir who daimed the whole of Pahang, Again. 
Friendly as ihe British Government was with Temenggong Ibrahim 
of Johor, it took no interest in the fact that iwo of his children 
had married children of the new Bendahara Tahir, and (though it 
had paid no attention to Wan .4hmad^s warlike preparations) quite 
illogically it threatened the Temenj;?;gong mih criminal proceedings 
if he attached a power at peace tirith England^ to wit, Wan Ahmad 
the pretender! Events, however, were soon to shake Singapore out 
of thb intellectual lethargy'. The Temenggong feed a Singapore 
lawyer to point out the non sequrtur in the Governor's letter and 
to draft a treaty of alliance between Pahang and Johor and in 
1862 that treaty was blessed at a Government House durbar! The 
sudden Briti^^h volte^faec had a reason. ^lahmud Muaaffar Shah, 
deposed by the Dutch from the throne of Lingga. appeared in 
Pahang in 185S, claiming to be the lawful ruler of that Stale and 
of Johor, as his ancesto?? had been before the Anglo-Dutch treaty 
of 1S24. Repudiated by the British, ^lahmud Muzaffar Shah left 
Bendahara Tahir, went in IS6t with Wan Ahmad to Bangkok and 
intrigued for the thrones of Trengganu and Kelantan, In the 
attitude of the Siamese Governor Cavenagh detected a design to 
bring Pahang under Bangkok and to strengthen Siam’s control 
over Trengganu and Kelantan, The Temenif^ong, now Ahu-Bakar, 
was even more alarmed. He did not want the ex-Sultan of Lingga 
to assert any claim to Johor nor did he want Wan Ahmad to oust 
his brother the Bendahara and repudiate the treaty oi 1862 whleh 
had ceded Tiuman and other islands to Johor. Abu Bakar there- 
fore threw himself whole-heartedly into the cause of his father-in-law^ 
Bendahara Tahir and his worthless brother-in-law Wan Koris. He 
sent supplies of rice and salt and he bought guns and cartridges 
from John Little. He hired Perak mercenaries and a Eurasian 
tiger-shooter and he tried to recruit fighting-men from Negri 
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Sembilan. He collected Bufps mercenaries from Johor whose wild 
caperings and unbound hair made the foolish Bendahara lluda. 
Wan Koris, sure of victory. To make assurance doubly sure, 
Abubakar offered a reward of 5500 for the head of Wan Ahmad. 
It WRS In vain. Not tvtn the British stage bombardment of 
Trengganiij consequent on its Sultan's refusal to banish Mahmud 
of Lingga^ could put heart Into Bendahara Tahir and his opium- 
smoking son. Sitting in a colfee-shop at KunU Trengganu, Wan 
Ahmad thciughl of a way to win the war and on 30 May 1863 
conquered Pahang and became Lis ruler with u coffee-leaf for his crests 
Not that his victory ended the fighting^ though Bendahara Tahir 
and his son, W'dn Koris^ both died at s^ea fledng to Johor* In 
1S66 Wan Aman (= ‘AbduV-Rahmari)^ now dc jure Bendahara, 
aiiacked Pahang by way of the Jempul pass from Negri Sembilan, 
only 10 retreat after a month, defeated* fo 1868 there was an 
attack on Raub, subsidijEed {report said) by Temenggong Abubakar. 
Finally in 1870 in return for hh help at Klang, Raja Mabdl of 
Selangor fame helped Wan Aman to carry on nine months of 
futile guerilla warfare at Raub. 

For this Raja Mahdi had fomented another Malay war that 
lasted eight years. By 1860 ‘Abdul-Samad, nephew of the deceased 
Sultan Muhammad, was seated on the throne of Selangor, where 
he mainiamed himself by a past reputation for frightfulness and 
a present policy of lahses fairc. Nothing, however, but fear of 
the Dutch had ever kept united this region of river provinces* 
In Muhammad's reign Klang had beeo in charge of a Raja 
^\bdullah who had Introduced Chinese, founded Kuala Lumpur 
and derived a large revenue from tin mines, which large revenue 
produced a rival claimant to the Klang estuary in Raja Alahdi, 
son of the predecessor of Raja ^-Xbdullahi A quarrel at Kuala 
Lumpur between Bugis and iUndiling miners, which Raja 'Abdu'Uah 
omitted or was unabie to adjust, provided Raja Mahdi with a 
Afandiling hgbting force, while a Straits-born Malacca Chinese, 
Baba Tek Cheng, supplied the sinews of war, requiring only interest 
on his outlay Until victory should put bis Raja In a position to 
grant limitless concessions of land. The Baba^s activities gave 
Raja ^Abdullah an excuse to employ pirate cruisers to plunder all 
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craft entering or leaving Selangor, but by the end of IR66 Raja 
Mahdi had taken Klang and forced Raja ^Abdu1lah and his relatives 
to flee to Malacca, while Mr. \\\ H, Read and Towkay Kim Cfiing, 
both of Singapore, and other Eritbh subjects clamoured to be 
compensated for I os? of capital invited in Klangn 

Tn 1867 a daughter of Sultan *Abdu1-Sam3d married Tengku 
Zia"u^d-dln alias Kudin, a Europeamzed brother of the Sultan of 
Kedah^ ^Abdul-Samad gave his son-in-law ihe Langai estuary for 
his marriage port ion and being himself a careless philosopher p who 
had abandoned warfare for gardening upium-^moking and the 
hoarding of tin, he made the Kedah Raja Viceroy of the whole 
country. In 1869 with Ilanun and Bngis mercenaries and some 
Kedah follow^ers Kudin drove Raja Mahdi out of Klang and settled 
there himself, openijig roads and fostering the mining industry and 
trade with the Ilritish Colony. In vain Sultan 'Abdii1-Samad 
begged the Governor to help prevent the import of rice and 
ammunition from Malacca for his enemies. In 1870 Raja Mahdi 
seized Kuala Sehingorp and proceeded to collect the revenues of 
that river-basin. The Malay \'iceroy reported to the British 
Government that IMr. Bacon a Penang Eurasian (who fished also 
in the troubled waters of Perak) had been paid ^0,000 to assist 
Raja Alahdi with rice^ muskets and gun powder. Pirates, rife 
everywhere in Malayan seas, now swarmed in the Malacca straits. 
In 1871 Chinese, alleged to have issued from Kuala Selangor, 
plundered a junk and murdered 34 persons, including women and 
children. H MJS* Rinaldo and the Colonial steamer Piuia proceeded 
to Kuak Selangor to denaand the arrest of the pirates. But a 
naval lieutenant tried to drag a Malay into his boat, which caused 
the Malays to act ivtih their usual treachery,'^ whereupon the 
Rirtaido shelled the fort and smashed its jciw trees and drove 
the garrison into the jungle. A fortnight later the Colonial Secretary, 
James Wheeler Woodford Birch^ interviewed the Sultan who agreed 
that all the Malays concerned were rogues and renewed the powers 
of the Viceroy, whom the British favoured. His Highness^ quiet 
ineffectual son, Raja Musa, once more occupied Kuala Selangor 
and drew the revenue from river-tolls but refused to defray the 
cost nf administration and was deposed by the Viceroy. Again 
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Mahdi look Kuala Selangor and again was expelled by Tengku 
Kudin. There were now 12^000 Chinese miners at Klang and the 
output of tin wa$ 3flQ0 pikuls a month, So that the blockading 
of estuaries to cut off his enemies’ supplies caused the Viceroy to 
become unpopular with Malacca and Singapore merchants who had 
made advances against the delivery of ore. 

Other Malay Stales were soon to join tn the Selangor dis¬ 
turbances. Mahdi enlisted the aid of the de jure Hendaham of 
Pahang, who since his eviction by Wan Ahmad in 1S63 had lived 
at Klang. As we have seen, the de Bendahara was related 
by marriage to Abu-Bakar Maharaja (ex-Temenggong) of Johor, 
and though Ahu-Hakar ostensibly supported the British favourite 
the \'iceroy;, he was suspected by Mr. Read and other critics of 
covertly helping Mahdi; certainly he suggested the supersession 
of the V'iceroy and lei Mahdi escape from Johor. One of the two 
territorial chiefs of Sungai Ujongj the Dato' Bandar, also helped 
Mahdi"s adherents. 

In the midst of these abrumSi on 21 August IS72, the 
Colonial government informed the Singapore Chamber of Commerce 
that"" it is the policy of Her Jfajesty’s Government not to interfere 
in the affairs of the Malay States unless where it becomes necessary 
for the 5 uppres.=;ion of piracy or the puntshmenL of aggression on 
our people or territories; and that, if traders, prompted by the 
prospect of large gains, choose to run the risk of placing their 
persons and property in the jeopardy which they are aware attends 
them in these countries under present circumstances^ it is imposible 
for Government to be answerable for their protection or that of 
their property*** Clearly the Viceroy had to look elsewhere than 
to Singapore for effective aid and he turned with the full approval 
of Governor Ord to U'an Ahmad, who was now indignant that 
his enemy but relative the de jure Bendahara having changed sides 
was now a prisoner in the hands of Raja Mahdi, and who was 
not disposed to tolerate the domination of a stale on his western 
border by his rival the Maharaja of Johor. The outlook for the 
Viceroy at this moment was black. An Arab mercenary, Sayid 
Mashhor had rut off his Kuala Lumpur garrison consisting of 
two European officers van Hagen and Cavalieri and eighty sepoys: 
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attempting to retire they were ambushed and killed. Sayid Mashhor 
also captured Kuala Selangor and killed its garrison of one European 
and fifty-two sepoys. The \uceroy held only Klang, when Wan 
Ahmad sent >00 men by sea to Kuala Selangor and 2,000 over 
the Bentong pass. .Although Sultan 'Abdu'l-Saraad, desiring only 
to cultivate his garden, sided with both parties, by the end of 
1074 the Pahang forces had turned the scale and made the Viceroy 
master of the whole state. Peace, however, could not have prevailed, 
if the murder of eight BKtish subjects from Malacca and a change 
in the policy of the Colonial Office had not led about this time 
to Selangor being brought under British protection. But that is 
a story for the next chapter. 

Meanwhile in I’erak the fratricidal tendencies of the royal 
family had spread to the 40,0C0 Chinese miners in Xjirut. The 
Si-Kuans of the great Ghi Hin Triad Society started to fight the 
Go-Kuans, who belonged to the Hai San and Toa-Pek-Kong 
societies, the last society having on its roil of membership most 
of the Pinang dealers in arms. La rut since IBSO had been governed 
first by a mmor chief Long Ja’far and then by his son, Ngah 
Brahim, who drew a large revenue ($200,000 a year) which they 
were not prepared to waste on police. Whether various deeds of 
gift from Perak Sultans had made these petty chiefs independent 
lords of the district or whether in accordance with the usual Malay 
law of land tenure they merely enjoyed the usufruct so long as 
they could govern effectually, remains a moot point: what is certain 
is that their method of governing was to side with the strongest 
law-breaker. But as among the weaker faction, the Sb Kuans, there 
were many British subjects, the British government backed the 
Si-Kuans’ claim for damages and sent cruisers to blockade the 
coast until $17,447.04 was paid. In 1872 an illicit love affair 
started a fresh fight, which the Si-Kuans won thanks to the 
exerliuns of professional Chinese fighters whom Kgah Brahim 
(since 1863 Orang Kaya, Mantri of Perak) bad admitted 
because he understood that they would only handle Chinese 
miners, whereas the blackguards also attacked his small Malay 
police force. The Mantri hired junks to transport the Go- 
Kuan refugees to Pinang and then transferred his patronage 
to the victors. To a reejuest of the vanc[uished for redress, the 
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Governorj Sir Harry Ord, replied that Larnt lay outside his juris¬ 
diction and he could not interfere. The life of one of the leading 
Si-Knan minera was aUempled at his IHnang residence- A red-faced 
Go-Kuan brought a bogus action for debt against the Mantri and 
got a writ issued to detain his steametj while the Go-Kuans 
surprised their enemies m Larut, Hundreds perished in the fighting: 
2,000 refugees, many of them wounded, found their way to Penang 
and the women captured were distributed between the victorious 
Go-Kuans and the Mantri's Tollow^ers. Once more the Mantri sided 
with the winning faction. The Governor issued a public pro¬ 
clamation calling attention to sections 12S and 126 of the Penal 
Goden The Si-Kuans bought up junks and blockaded the Perak 
coast. The senior naval officer had to intervene and seized two 
junks, w^hich put up no resistance. But junks were abandoned 
for war-canoes that could escape up creeks and rivers. The 
Go-Kuans at the mines were starved and the Si-Kuans had enemies 
on shore and enemies on the high seas. Piracy became rife from 
Kedah to the Dindings and there were clan-fights in the streets 
of Penang, In vain Colonel Anson, the Lieutenaht-Govemor of 
Pinang, tried to mediate. Angry with the Mantri because there 
was a limit beyond which he would not be fleeced, Raja Muda 
^Abdullah, who claimed to be rightful Sultan of Perak, took the 
side of the Mantri^s enemies, the Si-Kuans. The Si-Kuans wounded 
two young officers of HMS* Midge at the Larut estuary and 
tried to blow up the ^lantris house in Penang;, wounding five 
persons and killing a policeman. Raja Muda 'Abdullah said the 
Si-Kions had wounded the two officers in an encounter with the 
Mantri's piratical war-boats^ but the Midge and the Tiiaiin shelled 
the Si-Kuan stockades and carried off *Abdu'llah to Penang, A 
few days before this Governor Ord recogniaied the Alantri as the 
lawful ruler of Larut independent of the Sultan, let him empby 
Captain Speedy of the Pimng Police for senuce in I^rut and 
helped him to recruit sepoys and purchase arms. But while the 
xMantri and Captain Speedy could now hold the mines, they were 
not st rong enough to suppress ihe piratical war-boa is. 

If Larut was distracted by Chinese riots, the rest of Perak 
was disturbed by ri^'al Malay claimants to the throne. By the 
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Fetak coostitution the three highest state officers are in descending 
scale the Sultan, the Raja Muda (or Heir Apparent) and the 
Rendahara (or Priine Minister). Seven days after a ruler's death 
the Bcndahara should invite the Raja Muda to attend the obsequies 
and be installed as Sultan. But when in 1^71 Sultan '.Mi died, 
no yellow umbrella and no horse-boat invited Raja Muda 'Abdultah. 
At hrst the Bendahara took no action, though '.Abdallah's brother- 
tn-bw, the deceased’s son, did send a messenger wearing one of 
his father's kerchiefs, a more polite intimation than any missive 
but still not formal. ‘Abdullah feared to go upriver lest he might 
be attacked by another claimant. Raja Yusuf; and disgusted at 
his cowardice, his consort eloped with a Selangor raja. His civilised 
acceptance of his wife’s dishonour made it harder still for 'Abdu’lbh 
to face the chiefs in durbar. After ‘AJi’s body bad remained 
unburied lor a month the Bendahara Isma'il was duly and properly 
installed as Sultan and at once took the official scales of the 
customs office at Kuala Perak (one of the most important taa- 
collectlng stations in the country) away from a relation of Raja 
Muda 'Abdu'llah and gave them to his own nominee, '.Abdullah’s 
relations raided the new customs office and seized the scales, a 
course that must have led to war in Lower Perak if Sultan Isma'il 
had not been fully occupied with the Larut disturbances, N'ext 
year people like the Eurasian Bacon to whom ‘Abdullah had 
granted large concessions began for their own ends to throw doubt 
on the \i'alJdity of Isma’il'& election, and Governor Ord sent a high 
Straits official (with a son of Alunshi Abdullah as interpreter) to 
investigate on the spot who was the rightful ruler. In spite of 
the Mantri’s warning that the election of Tsma’i] was perfectly 
valid, Ihb official jumped to the conclusion that the Mantii owed 
Larut to a corrupt bargain to support Isma'il and that he wanted 
to obtain a precedent to break the line of succession in order 
later to usurp the throne himself. \Mthout meeting Isma'il he 
stigmatised him as an impracticable Malay of the old school and 
advised the installation of that lover of European ways, 'Abdu'llab 
which he was optimist enough to say “ might be done very un¬ 
obtrusively.” Unlike Isma'il, 'Abdu’IIah would not assist Raja 
Mahdi and Sayid Mashhor against 2ia'u’d-diji, the Kedah viceroy 
of Selangor. In short ‘Abdu llah s election might secure peace from 
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Kedah to Johor. On this the Governor su^ested summoning all 
the Perak chiefs finally to decide who should be their ruler but 
the chiefs rightly declared that the matter was settled and refused 
to come, Isma4l was still the rightful ruler and ^Abdullah only 
a pretender, when Sir Harry Ord left the Straits and was succeeded 
by Sir Andrew Clarke, a change of Governors that happened to 
coincide with a change of policy on the pan of the Colonial Office. 

ii. 

BRITISH INTERVEi\TlON\ 

At the end of 1S72 Her Majesty's government still refused 
to inter\'ene in the affairs of the Malay Stat^, as Malacca traders 
were informed when they petitioned about their losses from Selangor 
anarchy (p. 22Q). In June 1873 a London Company wrote to 
Downing Street that Mr, J, G. Davidson had a large tin concession 
in Selangor and would like to float a Company: would the Britiih 
protect that State or allow the Company to keep an armed force? 
Lord Kimberley would do neither. But at this very time Governor 
Ord reported to Kimberley how 248 Straits Chinese merchanls were 
complaining of Malay anarchy; and His Excellency added that, 
outside Johor, it was only in the Slates dependent on Siam that 
peace was preserved. Local feeling, official and unofficial, was 
strongly in favour of intervention. And in a despatch dated 20 
September 1873 the Secretary of Slate abandoned the policy of 
inaction inherited from the East India Company:— 

Her afajesiy’s Government have, it need hardly be said, 
no desire to interfere in the internal affairs of the Malay States; 
but, looking to the long and intimate connection between them. 

and the British Government_ Her Majesty's Government 

find it incumbent to employ such influence as they possess with 
the native princes to rescue, if possible, these fertile and pro¬ 
ductive countries from the ruin which must befall them if the 
present disorders continue unchecked, 

I have to request that you will carefuUy ascertain, as 
far as you are able, the actual condition of affairs in each 
Slate and that you will report to me whether there are in 
your opinion any steps which can properly be taken by the 
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ColonbI Government to promote the restoration of peace and 
order and to secure proleclson to trade and commerce with 
the native territories. 1 should wish you, especially^ to consider 
whether it would be advisable to appoint a British officer to 
reside in any of the States* Such an appointment could, of 
course, only l>c made with the full consent of the native 
Goveminenl, and the expenses connected with it would have 
to he defrayed by tbe Government of the Straits Settlements-^' 

Instructed as to the new policy Sir Andrew Clarke arrived in 
Singapore as Governor in November and with amassing celerity 
proceeded to carry' out his orders. Within a year he had placed 
British advisers in Perak, Selangor and Sungai Ujong. 

First of all Sir Andrew Clarke tackled Per^kj apparently an 
problem. After his capture by the Midgr Raja Muda 
^Abdu'Bah had been allowed by Colonel Anson, Lieutenant-Govemor 
of Pinmig, to aaiJ to Singapore a discredited man, ready to agree 
to the residential system or to any $>"stem that would restore his 
fortunes, ilr* H. Read, an unofucial member of the Legislative 
Council, took him to the Governor and induced him to write a 
letter asking for a Resident at his Court. This was the opening 
Sir .Andrew required. On 20 January IS74 he managed to persuade 
the Bendahara, the Temenggong and the ^lantri of Larut together 
with the Lower Perak chiefs whose kinsman ^Abdullah was, to 
sign a treaty known from the place where it was concluded as 
I he Pangkor treaty + ^Abdullah became SuUan and agreed to accept 
a British Resident. He was the rightful heir and was intelligent 
and Europeanized and to disallow his daim because he had failed 
to attend a funeral seemed lo Victorian rationalists frivolous. In 
spile of the formal legality of his election Sultan Isma'il was 
deposed in his absence but was to be given a title and a pension 
of $1,D0D a month. 1*he Mantri, in disgrace for his v^acillating 
ineffective control of the Larut miners, suffered the eclipse of all 
his hopes and was retained In hb office only because Sir Andrew 
thought It would make for peace. Used to European ways, he 
wanted a chair at the conference on the Governor's v^dit like the 
Rajas present but was pushed down on the deck by Major McNair, 
the Colonial Engineer, to squat among the commoner chiefs. Isma'i! 
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his notniiace and friend had lost the Perak throne to ^Alwldllah, 
the supporter of bis Chiue&e enemies in I^rut, The Mantri was 
to fool the Colony ^5 bill for La rut dbturbances which “Abdullah 
had filtered. And he who had been given as good as a throne 
by Colonel Anson and Ciovernor Ord was made by a new Governor 
in a hurry and unaware of that gift ibe salaried chief of a province 
subject to ^^bdu’llah. AW the Perak chiefs objected to ceding 
more than the island of Pangkor to Great Britain but to please 
a Chinese creditnrp ‘Abdu'llah consented to cede the Dindings^ a 
strip of the mainland ttio. The treaty was not ihe success it has 
sometimes been painted. No sooner had the new Governor left 
and ^A^Klu'llah gone upstream to enjoy his sovereignty than the 
chiefs held meetings of proleBt and opined that the cession of 
Pangkor and the findings spelt the cession of Perak. In their 
eyes ihe one redeeming feature of the treaty was that the Resident 
could not meddle with Malay custom and they could continue to 
capture and enslave aborigines. I'he Mantri paid a lawyer a 
retaining fee of $12,000 to put bis case before the British parliament, 
a procedure never adopted because ^AiK^u^iuh fearful for hi$ throne 
vetoed it. Naturally Sultan Ismail w^as furious. Captain Speedy, 
who had been in the Mantri s service was appointed Assistant 
Resident in Lamtj where peace was soon restored. All appoint¬ 
ments in the Malay States were then temporary so that selection 
of officers lay with the Governor^ and in November 1874 James 
Wheeler Woodford Birch, Colonial Secretary of the Straits Settle- 
mentSj arriv'ed in Perak* chosen by Sir Andrew Clarke to be its 
first Resident because of his untiring energy, his long Ceylon 
e3q)erience and his tact and judgment in dealing with natives.^’ 

The new Resident was confronted not only with the fratricidal 
quarrels of the Rajas but also with political and social conditions 
difficult for the most understanding and patient of administrators. 
Perak h^d a constitution on the old Malacca mcwlel, which evm 
in that small port settlement had failed under stress of palace 
intrigue. There were four great court ministers: the Bendahara 
or Prime Minister, the Peiighulu Bendahara or Treasurerj the 
Temenggong or Minister of War and Police and the Mantri or 
.Secretarj^ Below these were eight others, two of them the Admiral 
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and the Port officer and all of them chiefs of pm'inces. Below 
the eight were sixteen, imst of them heirs and assistants of the 
eight. And below the sixteen were in theory ihirty-two more, n 
miscellaneous colleclion of min or headmen. Time had played havoc 
with this constitution. Originally the four great court offices had 
been held by descendants of the Bendaharas of old iMalacca, those 
energetic builders of empire, who out of successful trade had risen to 
successful administration. But wars had caused the office of I^erak^s 
prime minister to fait into the hands of Kedah and Minangkabau 
invaders and Arab adventurers unttl finally n^otism had bestowed it 
on one of the royal family. The Treasury had fallen to a family of 
Arab Sa 3 dds. The Ministry of War had passed through various 
hands until It had become the perquisite of Bugis invaders. The 
office of Mantri after being held by Hadramaut Sayids of the 
house of .Ahmad bin Esa aJ-Mohajir had become in the end the 
territorial chieftaincy of Larut. The older aristocracy sur\nved only 
in the Eight and the Sixteen and had become provincial and 
independent, a baronial class whose members backed one or other 
of the perpetual pretenders to the Perak throne as locality and 
self-interest dictated. To districts where there was no territorial 
baron, royal messengers would carry the Sultan’s creese and carry 
off girls to become attendants in a palace whose Hindu tradition 
demanded that Its master like a Hindu god should be surrounded 
by odalisques dedicated to the service of love. Class distinctions 
were rigid. To strike a royal slave involved the penalty of death. 
Any one who enticed away a royal slave had to make good the 
chattels value fourteen-fold: if the slave belonged to a Eaja, 
seven-fold; if to a Mantii, five-fold; if to a Sayid, three-fold; 
If to a common person, two-fold: too poor to pay, the cniicer was 
killed. There were several kinds of slave, the captured aborigine 
or prisoner of war, the purchased Batak or Nias or kafir slave, 
the Malay debt-bondsman. And the end of many was torture, 
starvation and death. ** The loan of a slave was like the borrowing 
of a stick.'" On the discovery of the pregnancy of a female slave, 
her purchaser could return her as damaged goods hut her child 
remained his property. **The desire to possess some particular 
person sometimes led to the invention of fictitious debts and people 
were liable with little hope of redr^ to be dragged from their 
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homes,” Every peasant was liable to be summoned by some raja 
or chief for forced labour, for which he got no payment. Taxation 
was exorbitant and arbitrary. For at the mouth of ev'ery river 
and every tributary the bcil chief had a customs-slation where 
duties were demanded. None but a Muslim had tegal rights or 
could own land. W'hen you enter a byre, low ” runs a Malay 
proverb, but Mr, Rirch dashed into Perak .Andean stable, like 
an angry Victorian schoolmaster, confident that decision and rimi- 
ness would soon clean it up^ A central government was to collect 
all taxes and there was to he one high court judge who would 
sentence “ unlawful ” Malay tax-gatherers or, as he termed tbeiiip 
'' blackmailers.” The chiefs listened aghast to proposals that might 
have come from a high-handed ** Dutch jailor ” and concluded that 
Mr. Birch '' had nothing to fill hb own belly and had come to 
Perak to collect the revenue of others.” Complacently Mr. Birch, 
the earnest rationalist schoohmasler wrote hb report to the head¬ 
master at Singapore: “ it concerns us little what were the old 
customs of the country, nor do 1 think they are worthy of any 
consideration.^' Before the end of 1S74, 'Abdu^llah sent a secret 
message to hb rival Ismail, " ^ now ascending the river, not 
by my own desire but by that of Mr. Birch* If he asks for 
the regalia or desires to insial me, do not consent. Should you 
consent to my installation as Sultan, Perak will be given over to 
the English; for my words have caused me to be much indebted 
to them. ,.. Should T myself ask for the r^lia in the presence 
of Mr, Birch, do not consent to give them up.” *Abdu1lah appointed 
three chiefs as hb delegates to discuss administration but hfr^ 
Birch refused to recognize them. The Malays sent a deputation 
to Singapore to entreat the Governor's sjTiipathetic aid to prevent 
the Resident from interfering with religion and custom, from acting 
without consulting Sultan and chiefs, and from depriving them of 
their property, narnely fugitive slaves and feudal dues. On the 
verge of retirement Sir Andrew' Clarke merely rated the delegates 
instead of satisfying them that they would draw adequate political 
allowances in compensation for abolished perquisites. On 20 July 
1874 'Abdu'llah convened a meeting nl chiefs, where after talk 
of poison the majority favoured acceptance of an offer by a down¬ 
river chief, the Maharaja Lela, to stab the Resident. * Abdullah 
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neit conducted a smnce to discover i! Perak’s guardian genies 
would remove the white oppressor^ Still Mr. Birch smuggled 
fugitive slaves out of the country and was importunate to control 
its taxation. At his Lnstigation the new Governor^ Sir William 
Jen^ois, offered ^4bdu^Iah the choice of having the throne taken from 
him and given to his enemy and relative^ Raja Yusuf, or of 
authorizing the Resident to administer Perak in his royal name 
in return ior an allowance of $2,000 a month* ^\bdu']lah yielded 
blit friendly Rajas advLseti the Resident to fetch troops before he 
posted proclamations subsliluting British for Malay feudal taxation* 
^■\bdu''l]iih sent a creese to the Maharaja l^la, a symbolic order 
to execute his promise. Near midnight on 1 November IS74 Mr, 
Birch accompanied by a small Sepoy guard moored hi^ bciat close 
by the Maharaja Lela% house on the Perak river. It was now 
three days since hh assassins had been appointed. Unsuspecting 
he allowed his coinpfiinion Mr. Abbot I, a naval lieulenanlT to cross 
the river at dawn to shoot snipe, IThe sepoys and boatmen went 
ashore to cook their rice. hlr. Birch who was recovering from a 
sprained ankle sat in his boat smoking a cigar* The Afaharaja 
Lela having refused to meet the Resident sat in his open hall of 
audience waiting to learn if the white man would post pToclamations 
which boded the end of feudal rights and feudal rule; he had 
ordered his men to tear them down and, if they were posted again, 
to run amtick and kill. The Resident directed his clerk, Mat .Vrshad, 
to stick the notices on the wooden walls of the Chin^ shop- 
house ten yards away, and himself entered the floating bath-house 
to which his boat was tied. A sepoy sentry^ armed with a revolver 
guarded the door. Mat Arshad shouted to his master that the 
Malays were tearing down the pnocktnatlons, at which Mr, Birch 
called back to him to post them again. Mai Arshad set about 
the job, pushing one of the crowd aside. The Malays stabbed 
the elderly whiskered clerk and leaping on to the bath-house speared 
the Resident through the flimsy palm-leaf walls: as he lay half 
in the stream, one man Seputum hacked him with a sword; the 
body fell into the river and disappeared. The sentry Jumped into 
the water without having fired a shot: no one had ipvea the orderS 
The Dato^ Sagor stood a silent accomplice. 
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As so often in tragedy, the end was ^ualid butcher>\ 

GueriHa warfare followed. Oppressed by the Rajas^ the bmik 
of the Malay peasants had neither desire nor means to fight the 
English. All the murderers were hunted down* The Maharaja 
Leb and his accomplice the Sri .Agar ^diraja {or To- Sagor) were 
hanged. Sultan Isma'llp innocent of breaking a treaty he had never 
signed, was removed for the good of hb country to Johor. 
Treaclier>^ having made it ine.spedient for him to retain his throne^ 
*Abdu1lah was lianished to the Seychelles along with the Mantri 
and his own maternat relatives the Lahsiimana and the Shahbandar, 
The rinding of Singapore's Eiseculive Cnuncil was fair: it must 
be admitted that provocation was given to the Sultan and his 
chiefs. The late Mr. Birch was a most scealous and conscientious 
officer. He was, however, much thwarted from the outset, and 
there is reason to believe that his manner may at times have 
l>een overbearing. It musi also be admitted, in some instances he 
showed a want of reflect for Malay custom. It was also injudicious 
to interfere w'ilh local taxes before the general scale of allowances 
had been fixed in lieu of ihem/^ Sir Frank Swettenham has written 
the kindest epitaph: By the action which hb death Tnade 

necessaryj the Stale of Perak gained in twelve months what ten 
years of ^ advice ^ could hardly have accomplbhed,^’ debt-slavery 
was abolished and the poor and oppressed, of whom James UTteeler 
W'oodford Birch was ever the friend and champion, came under 
a government before which all men are free and all men are 
under the law equal. 

I’he Governor^ new broom next swept the pirate haunts of 
the Selangor coast* On 7 Xovomber IS73 a vessel registered at 
Malacca was sailing home from Langat with three Chinese passengers, 
a crew of six ^faluys from the Colony and a sum of $Z,000 in 
cash. .At 2 p.m. it anchored at the estuary lo await the night 
breeze; at S p.m. it was l^oarded by pirate dbgubed as fishermen, 
who proceeded to shoot down and stab all its occupants except one, 
who swam off in the dark to a Bugis trading vessel. This piracy 
and murders w'ere perpetrated within hail of a fori occupied by 
the Sultan's third son. Raja Ya^akob, and, as it appeared, were 
done by his followers, and for his benefit. The nine murderers 
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were so mdtscreet as to visit Malacca where they were arrested— 
one securing his release by turning “ evidence.^* This was 

the worst of many sea episodes encouraged by Selangor chiefs and 
even by the Sultan who gave “passes” indi.scriminately to gtin- 
runnerSj whom the Viceroy had to seize m selWefencej, thus 
becoming technically a pirate! On Christmas Day^ 1873, Stlalay 
pirates disguised as Chinese boarded a Malacca stealing 

coconuts, poultry and weapons^ but the crew Jumped overboard 
and swam to safety^ In January 1874 a boat belonging to Raja 
Mahmud attacked the lighthouse which Sultan 'Abdul-Samad had 
allowed to be built at Cape RachadoE 

SOy at the beginning of February 1874 the new Govemor^ Sir 
Andrew Darke, took advantage of the appearance in Malayan 
waters of Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Shad well, Commander-in-chief 
of the China Station^ to request him to assist by the presence of 
his squadron in negotiations with the Sultan of Selangor for the 
trial in that State of eight of the murderers of the Malacca subjects 
on 7 November IS73. It was feared that uncertainty as to the 
place of the crime, whether on the high sea or in Selangor watery ^ 
might lead to acquittal in a British courts and that punishmeut 
in British territory would have little deterrent effect in Selangor. 
So far from being a feeble worn-out opium-smoker, Sultan 'Abdul- 
Samad proved to be “ an elderly gentleman of SS or 60 years 
of age, having his sense perfectly about him and quite able to 
manage his affairs if he were not indolent. A rather careless philo¬ 
sopher, who showed his character by saying ^ Pirac^^ is the affair 
of the boys, my sons. I have nothing to do with it,' ” His hoard 
of tm was said to be worth $100,000. His Highness readily agreed 
to the trial of the murdering pirate by a court composed of the 
Viceroy, Dato" Aru, the Penghulu Dagang and See Ah Keng, the 
Chinese headman at Langat, with the Colonial Engineer Major 
McNair and the A'iceroy’s legal friend, Mr. J, G. Davidson, as 
commissioners. On the 15th February 1B74 this court sitting In 
the stockade at Kuala Jugra condemned seven of the prisoners to 
be speared and creesed, the eighth being reprieved on account of 
his youth. It found no evidence to connect Raja Ya^akob with 
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ihe crimel The nest moming at 1J o^clock Lhe sentence was eairied 
out with a creese sent overnight by the Sultan. 

Xest “ upon the requisition of the Sultan the slc^ckades on 
both sides of the river were burnt down and the guns destroyed. 
The continisaioners fixed the damage for the outrage conunltted 
on British subjects at SS,Q00ji which the Sultan at once pdd in 
tin. In their report they remarked that all lhe Selangor Rajas 
and chiefs expressed a strong desire to have a British officer resident 
among them to advise and assist in the government of the countryp 
and that they had heard Tengku Zia'u^d'din had applied for one. 
Already in a despatch dated 20 September 1873 Lord Kimberley 
had de^red Sir Andrew Clarke “ especially to consider whether it 
would be advisable to appoint a British officer to reside in any 
of the states His Lordship enclosed correspondence with Mr. 

Seymour Clarke to show that Tengku Zia'u^d-din desired help 
from Great Britiling or falling her^ from some other European power 
in order to end the troubles in Selangor. But pending decision by 
the new Secretary of Siate^ Lord Camarvonj on 27 June 1S74 the 
Govern or was still limiting ** inteniTntion, as far as Selangor is 
concerned, to the cultivation of personal friendly relations with 
the Sultan and his chiefs, so as to render easy and acceptable that 
more active supervision which^ sooner or later, must be exercised 
over them, being not alone requisite to secure and consolidate what 
has been already accomplished^ hut also imperatively necessary to 
guard against a relapse into old customs and practices.” Immediate 
interference was desirable but Sir Andrew Clarke hesitated to initbie 
on fils own part, preferring rather to see It, as he anticipated the 
result of the free and unanimous choice of all the chiefs themselves.” 
At a meeting of the Legislative Council pn IS September Sir Andrew 
Clarke announced that he had left at Langat a young dvilLan, Mr. 
(now Sir) Frank Swettenham to give informal advice and that 
the Sultan had written: We are very much obliged to our friend 
for the officer whom our friend has chosen. He is very clever; 
he is also very clever in the customs of Malay goventment and he 
is very dever at gaining the hearts of Rajas with soft words^ delicate 
and sweet, so that all men rejoice in him as in the perfume of an 
opened flower/' Xor did the royal gardener limit bis sarisfaction 
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lo compliments: unsolidtedp he proffered $t ,000 a month in payment 
of Mr- Swet ten ham's salary and ej:pense 5 . On JO December the 
Governor informed the Earl of Caman^ont that though entirely 
satished with Mr, Swettenham, he had found the appointment of 
a Resident necessary^ in order to r^tore confidence and attract 
capital. For this office he had chosen a Writer to the Signet, 
Mr+ J 4 G. Davidson^ who for three years had been the Viceroy 
unofficial advi:Set, frequently accompanying him in the field and 
assisting him very freely with funds. Mr, Davidson bad transferred 
his business interests in Selangor to a mercantile house and enjoyed 
the confidence of Europeans and Malays. Mr. Swettenham^ a young 
and energetic officer of very high promise and great tact, was to 
rernain at Langat as Assistant Resident* 

Henceforth the pajc Britannka brought contentment and 
prosperity to Selangor and gave its people footballs in place of 
creee and cannon, 

1374 was an eventful year. Having negotiated the Pangkor 
Treaty on 20 January and dealt with the Langat outrage in 
February, Sir Andrew Clarke turned to N'egti Senibilan and per¬ 
suaded the Dalo^ Rlana Putra of Sungai Ujong mid the Dalo" Mu da 
of Linggi to sign on 21 April a document binding themselves (like 
the Chinese faction-leaders of Larut) in a penal sum of ^SO^OCX) 
to be paid to Queen Victoria unless they kept the Linggl river 
free of illegal tas-galherers, administered their territory on principles 
of justice and equity and placed Sempang, the storm-centre of 
the liver pothetj under the control of the BriLish govEmment, 
Four months later^ the Da to* Kbna Putra promised to build roads 
and a gaol and asked for a British Resident. On Sunday 10 
October a flagstaff “ as large as a schooner's main-mast was 
erected beside the Klana's house at Ampangan and nest day the 
British (lag was hoisted to a salute of 2t guns: a pot of incense 
was burnt and an old Haji knelt and rihcited prayer. To the KI ana’s 
rival, an old fellow of eighty who hitherto had wrung tases as he 
pleased out of the lO^OOO Chinese miners of Sungai Ujong, this 
Union Jack and the British Superintendent were like a red rag to 
a buH. The old gentleman held the lucrative offtce of Shahbaiidar 
(or Bandar for short), In origin port officer to the Malay Sultans 
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of ^lalaccn. and Jubor; and he now enlisted Raja Mahmud^ a 
famous Selangor warrior and started fighting the Dato^ Klam Putra. 
I'he Klana's Malays levanted as socui as Raja Mahmud tijok Lhe 
field, and the rapid defeat of the Dato' Bandar was due to lhe 
Klana’s Arab mercenaries ^ hia iwo Somali negroes anned with spear 
and shield, and less ihan two hundred Brilish soldiers and sailors. 
■After this victorj', the Klana was attacked by Tenfiku Antahi 
who had been recognised as Yatn-luan of Sri Menanti and the 
little states of L'lu Muar but for the office of Yam-tuan Besai 
of Xegri Sembilan had a rival in Tengku Ahmad Ttinggal, the 
Klanaa nominee. The British supported their friend, the Dato' 
Klana. There was a little guerilla skirmishing. A British officer 
won the VX'. for leaping over a slockade on a Friday (one of the 
Malays' nian^^ days of rest) and driving a few Malays away 
from their rice-pots. The Governor informed Downing Street that 
the lerrilorial chiefs of RembaUr Jtjhol and Sungai Ujong wanted 
no more Yam-tuans of Negri Sembilan. He proposed that the 
Klana's man, Ahmad Tuoggal, be given the old Portuguese and 
Dutch title of “ Captain ” of hh rivai^i siroftgkoid^ Sri Menanti 
and Ulu Muar, with a Brilish Agent as his adviser! Fortunately 
Lord Carnarvon disapproved: Her Majesty's government were 
unwilling to allow any further extension of the system of Residents 
until they shall have had Further experieuce of the working of 
those already established ” —it was not yet a year since Mr. Birch 
had t>een killed. Before the end of 1S76 Tengku Antah “proud 
and imculenl-lookingbut dignified and courteous” surrendered 
to T^laharaja (formerly Temenggong) Abu-Bakar of Johor and 
having brought his supporters to Government House was recognized 
as Yamtuan not of Negri Sembilan but of Sri >fenanti and the 
adjacent tiny stales, Johol, i'io Muar, Jempul, Teracht, Guootig 
Pasir and Inas. As the British were averse to becoming further 
involved in the hinterland of Malacca, Maharaja Abu-Bakar now 
endeavoured to assert the ancient Johor lordship over Negri Sembilan, 
sent a Johnr .Malay as a sort of Resident to Sri Menanti and got 
the Undang of Rembau and the Yam-tuan Muda of Jelebu lo 
sign treaties agreeing to refer any dilutes for his arbitration. 
But just as he was to fail to get the thrones of Perak and Pahang^ 
so too the Jlaharaja was to be disappointed here. The L'ndang 
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of Renibati and the Yam-tuan of Jelehu had omilled to obtain 
the assent of their tribal headmen, whose unanimity under the 
^linangkabau constitution imist be like a single spout of water 
gushing out of a bamboo vesseL So in ISSJ the Rembaii tribes 
deposed their offendiog chief and chose the Governor of the Straits 
Settlements as their arbiter in place of the Maharaja of Johor. 
The Jelebii tribes tried to uproot ^Abdullah, their Yamtuan 
Muda, but he retaliated by depopulating miles of homesteads and 
rice-hdds by perpetual hghting. However in 1&S4 he died and in 
June ISB5 at the request of the Malays the first British Collector 
arrived m Jelebn and the Fenghulu Mandulikaj survivor of the 
ancient Malacca constitution^ asked for the abolition of the office 
of Yamtuan Muda, which the Bugis had foisted on that constitution. 
The British unaware of these historical data, yet for practical 
rea$ons decided to elect none of the three rival claimants but to 
comply With the PengbuJu^s request. In September 1886 tbe 
Fenghulu ManduLika, Sayid 'All bin Zin abjafri, together with 
his iesser chiefs signed a treaty surrendering the conduct of Jeleba^s 
foreign affairs to the British and ihe collection of royalty on th4t 
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Lin which had attracted miners there from prehistoric times^ a$ 
well as the collection of other revenue and the alienation of land 
and civil and criminal jumdiction to the British Collectotj of vihcse 
continued assistance they asked to be assured. In I8S7 the Rembau 
chiefs signed another treaty^ leavinj; all revenue matters and certain 
tiviJ and criminal jurisdiction to an olhcer appointed by the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements: one-third of the revenue was 
to be paid to the Penghulti in Council for the benefit of himself 
and other chiefs entitled as descendants of the original Malacca 
settlers to participate. 

Meanwhile Pahang had not only got mixed up in the Selangor 
disturbances but also in a Jelehu boundary dispute. .After the 
Selangor wars Bendahaia Ahmad had become reconciled with Abu- 
Bakar of Johor and at his suggestion (after the death of the last 
Lingga Sultan of direct male descent in ISS5) assumed the title 
of Sultan of Pahang, seeing that the Dutch and English had split 
the old Johor empire so that allegiance to its Sultan at Lingga had 
long been Impracticable and nebulous. In the same year Ahmad 
quarrelled with bis brother Tun (or Engku) Mansur whom in a 
rash moment he had designated as his successor to the exclusion 
of his own son Mahmud. Engku Mansur tried to invade Pahang 
through Selangor but the Governor intervened. In 13S5 Mr. Frank 
Swettenham crossed from Perak to Liu Lipis to try to get the 
Sultan to make friends with his brother and a treaty with the 
British and to accept the proposed Jelebu boundary^ On return 
Swettenham recommended the appointment of an Agent to the 
Straits Settlements at Pekan, capital of Pahang. Next year the 
Governor visited Pahang and tried in vain to effect a treaty. In 
18S7 Hugh Clifford went to Pekan vid Slim in Perak. Ahmad had 
given out huge tracts in Lipis to Europeans^ Arabs, Chinese and 
Malay miners without regard to the local territorial chiefs or the 
small Chinese who had spent $30^000 on prospecting or the smal] 
Malays whose gold mines were taken without compeusatton and 
whose viJlages might follow. TemerJoh had been without a chief 
for a decade^ because no one could pay the Eendahara-Sultan $1^000 
for the title, and meanwhile the rapacity of lesser headmen had 
depopulated the district. Everywhere were oppression^ heavy taxes. 
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monopalies and perquisites, CliUord pressed for a treaty on the 
ground of the disorders, the influx of Europeans and the dJifieulty 
of helping Pahang without a treaty in case of invasion. The 
Dato' hlantri or Prime Minister of Johor came and on lO .April 
JS87 the Sultan asked for a treaty, though secretly Abn-Bakar 
(now Sultan) of Johor seems to have sent Ahmad a copy of his 
own treaty and advised him to keep the alieiiation of land and 
the administration of justice to Pahang subjects in his own hands. 
On 8 October a treaty was signed between the Governor of the 
Straits Settlements and Raja .\hmad, Vang di-pertuan of Pahang. 
It stipulated for joint defence of their respective territories against 
external attack. It recogjiiaed Ahmad's adoption of the title of 
Sultan. And the new Sultan agreed never to make any engagement 
with any foreign state, but to provide a free site for the residence 
of a British Agent in Pahang. Hugh Clifford became Agent and 
his presence at Pekan stopped cruelty but, when he had to leave 
on a visit to Singapore, two women were tortured and two Sakai 
boys ducked and so severely beaten on suspicion of stealing the 
gold mounting of a creese that one of them died. Sultan Ahmad 
agreed that Clifford should draw up a code, based on English 
Muslim and Malay customary law, establish courts and give the 
Pahang chiefs legal powers according to their rank. Ahmad 
appeared anxious for reform, though he added a section for the 
punishment o( harbourers of runaway slaves. In the end habit 
and surroundings were too strong for him. He granted a concession 
of 2,000 square miJes of coastal territory. A Malay was fined $32 
because his wife broke some monopoly by making oil for her 
own use out of four coconuts! In the new courts the Malay judges 
dispensed with witnesses and fined without trial, while the chief 
Justice confiscated the house land and goods of a Malay litigant 
for wounding and seducing a woman twenty years ago, a woman 
long since the litigant’s wife. In February 1888 a Chinese British 
subject, Go Hin, was stabbed outside the palace and, as no one 
would dare such an act of letc-majesfi, clearly the stabbing was 
by the Sultan's orders, but the Malay chief justice ascribed the 
deed to the devil and a reward of §100 was offered for information 
as to the cause of the untoward occurrence, whether it was due 
to man, djin or Shaitan! The Governor demanded that .Ahmad 
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should pay coinpcnsation or receive a British Resident. On 8 
August 1888 Sultan Ahmad ilu'azzam Shah wrote to the Governor — 

“ We have already acknowledged our responsibility for the murder 
of Go Hin, a British subject, tt'c hope that no more will be said 
about this matter, and that Her Majesty the Queen will be satisfied 
with our expression of regret.” And he asked for a British Resident. 

The four Malay countries that from 189S were to become the 
Federated Malay States, namely Perak, Selangor, Negri Scmbilan 
and Pahang, were now under the shelter of the Union Jack. Only 
once has that protecting flag failed to keep the King’s peace in 
those four States. In Pahang the first Resident was confronted 
with the same difficulties that had undone Mr. Birch in Perak. 
There were those “ illegal ” tax^g^fherets the numerous local chiefs; 
there were debl'slavety, forced labour and that legacy of Hindu 
godhead, the droit du jeigneirr. As in Perak, so in Pahang, the 
substitution of political allowances for ancient rights caused great 
heart-burning, the chiefs grumbling both at the amounts allotted 
and at the accidental omission of certain of their number from 
the list of political allowances. The Sultan’s ex-dogboy, Bahman, 
chief of Semantan and a hero of the former Pahang war and of 
the Selangor wars, flouted the government by continuing to collect 
taxes, had his title taken away by the Sultan, collected a few 
followers, butchered three Sikhs and captured a police-station. 
Rumour whispered that the Sultan, who had taken the field with 
1,000 men, would follow his chiefs* entreaty to change sides and 
expel the British. Rebellion spread. There were only 300 police 
in the State but warships arrived from Singapore, while from there 
and Perak came more Sikh police. The cool courage of Hugh 
Clifford saved Kuala Lipis, The rebels scattered and, beside the 
task then before the 500 miUtary police, looking for a needle in 
a bundle of hay would have been a pleasant recreation. for a 
whole month Bahman with his sixty shot-guns and his women and 
children lay encamped under their noses in the dense Pahang 
jungle. In this " war ” the total casualties, excluding rebels dying 
from star\'ation in the forest, were 40 killed and 30 wounded 
A general amnesty was proclaimed and even Bahman was promised 
his life. But Bahman had had experience of the word of Malay 
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rulers and pul more trust in a Tfeuggaou Sayid^ who promised 
him sutcess and invulnerability in a holy war. .Accordingly in 
June 1894 he invaded Pahaog and descending the Tembeling 
captured the stockade ai its mouthy when bleeding from thiriy 
wounds a Sikb^ Eam Singh^ escaped in a dug-<>ut to warn the 
Malay chiefs downstream. The Malay chiefs were tired of fighting 
and prepared to resist their rebel brother* Again military police 
came from the Colonyj Perak and Selangor. The political officet 
moving through dense undergrowth was shot fatally from behindj 
whereupon, according to the storyji the Colonel of ihe Sikh GuideSj 
excitable and frank as a hero from the Iliad, mopped bis brow 
and criedy Good heavens! Poor Wise shoit Open a bottle of 
beer.” Forty rebels fell. In vain Hugh Clifford pursued the rest 
into Trengganu. Siamese Commissioners co-opera led with Gifford 
in territory then under the Lord of the White Elephant* and at 
the end of 1895 Bahman and hb few surviving followers were 
captured and removed to Bangkok. The last w^ar ” in Malaya 
was over. 

By the Bangkok treaty of 1909 Siam transferred to Great 
Britain all rights of suzerainty* protection* administration and 
control over Kelantan* Trengganu* Kedah and Perils in return for 
a modification of British extra-territorial Jurisdiction in Siam^ The 
four new States accepted British proteclton without demur in spite 
of the fact that over Trengganu Siamese suzerainty had been 
nebulous. 

As early as 1S35 a treaty had been made with Johor* recognising 
the Maharaja's change of style to Sultan and promising protection 
from external attack* while the Sultan agreed to provide a residence 
for a British .Agent should the Governor desire to af^int one* 
In 1914 Abu-Bakar's son, Sultan Ibrahim* asked for a General 
Adviser and signed a treaty acc^ting such an officer whose 
advice most be asked for and acted upon on all matters affecting 
the general administration of the country and on all questions other 
than those touching Malay Religion and Custom.’^ 

From the borders of Siam down to the southernmost point of 
Asia all the Malay States had accepted British protection and 
British advice in the conduct of their tangled affairs. 




Saiian Abn-Bakar, G C.Af.G., K.CSJ., of Johor 
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ADMINISTRATION- 

The early Residents were a motley crowd, one a naval Captain, 
one a Singapore lawj'er, one a botanist by profession. The greatest 
of them all. (Sir) Hugh Low, the botanist, by happy coincidence 
had the same surname as Perak’s first British saviour, and even 
though the King’s representative in Singapore now had the bitter 
Perak lesson for his guidance, the wiser policy of Singapore cannot 
rob Low of the credit for bringing order out of Perak’s chaos. 
The gist of the agreement with each of the Malay States was 
that the advice of a British Resident had to be asked and acted 
upon on all questions other than those touching Malay Religion 
and Custom. Yet left almost single-handed to introduce light to 
people who sat in feudal ignorance of modem government, the 
Residents were warned that they were advisers and not rulers and 
must not meddle in the minor details of administration. The 
position was delicate and impossible. But for Low it was natural 
to play the r^le not of Sultan's dictator bin of Sultan’s friend and 
his personality a[^aled to the Malay, 

Low was confronted with all the revenue-difficulties of Birch, 
vrilh a heavy war debt, with the need of replacing military forces 
by a costly constabulary and with a discontented population under 
many turbulent leaders. His position seemed almost hopeless. 
He recognized that any attempt to govern a people by overawing 
them was unsound on financial grounds if on no others. He reduced 
the cost of the police by giving police duties to native headmen 
and rel^e^ing tnany villages of their police-stations. He settled 
the question of the feudal revenues of the chiefs by making them 
local headmen aind glsnng them a substantial percentage of all 
Government dues collected by them in their districts. He took the 
views of the people before appointing those headmen. He secured 
a very useful addition to the revenue by subslitiiiing .a definite 
land-ta.it for the indefinite right possessed by the State to the forced 
labour of its people. He had the satisfaction of seeing the Perak 
debt paid off in a few years and the abolition of debt-slavery by 
the end of 1833 . All revenue was collected, all appointments were 
made and all land was alienated in the Sultan's name. The Sultan 
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was President of a State Council, which joined the functions of 
the Executive and Legislative Coimdls of the Colony. On it sat 
the Resident, the major Malay chiefs and those former victiins 
of Malay oppression, representative Chinese, .^s State Judge the 
Resident sat generally with Malay assessors. Every European 
district officer had Malay headmen to help him in the administration 
of justice, in alienating land and in collecting revenue. 

Most of these early British officers were recruited locally^ several 
of them ex-planters, another a sailor^ a few of them members of 
the Colony's civil service, The Perak Stale Council ” writes 
Swettenhanip proved such a success that similar Councils were 
instituted in each of the Stales, and the procedure in all is identical.^' 
Every Resident submitted an annual report^ an annua) budget 
and a monthly journal to Singapore. Yet want of roads and 
railways made supervision by the Governor ineffective to secure 
that uniformiry of administration necessary especially for the 
financial development of the States. The Secretary of State, there¬ 
fore, agreed to the federation of Perak, Selangor^ hfegri SembiJan 
and Pahang under a Residenl-Generah stipulating that while the 
Governor was henceforth to be styled High Commissioner for the 
Malay Stalest his powers and those of the four Residents should 
remain intact. The new federation was to have a common Civil 
Service and an advisory Durhar Ufiik no iegisioiivc or fimnda! 
powers. But the treaty constituting it in 1$95 engaged that the 
Rulers should follow the advice pot of the High Commissioner or 
of the Residents but of a Resident-General who had no Executive 
Council to control or guide him! Further It contained a clause 
that the Rulers concerned would give those States in the 
federation which require it such assistance in mep, money or 
other respects as the British government may advise,"' from which 
clause there developed a provision in the Agreement for the Con¬ 
stitution of a Federal Council concluded in 1909, that " The Dra/t 
EsUmates of Revenue and Expenditure of each State shall be 
considered by the Federal Council, hut shall immediately on 
publication be communicated to the Slate Councils.” Federal 
became the Railways, and the Departments of Agriculture, 
Education, Forestry, Labour, Survey, Public Works and Medical 
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Ser\'ice, all of which now have joint heads securing one sysicm 
for Colony and Federation. Uniformity has been the order of 
the day. 

Although the housing nf four fain!lies under one roof is comnion 
in primitive Malaysian tribes, the new structure did not escape 
criticism. While accepting it, Sultan Idris of Ferak remarked that 
he had never heard of a ship having two captains. By 1909 the 
then Governor, Sir John Anderson, found that “ the Resident- 
Geneml, instead of being the mouthpiece of the High Commissioner, 
and the mouthpiece of the Residents to the High Cointnissioncr, 
more or less combined the duties of both, subject, of course, to 
the control of the High Commissioner, and at the same time he 
had to such a very large extent power to overrule the Residents 
that he became practically the final authority,. *except when an 
appeal was made to the High Commissioner.'’ To mark the 
constitutional position of the office, its title was changed to Chief 
Secretary—^^a change which oddly enough every race in the Stales 
concerned disliked heartily as derogatory' to the gilded juvenescence 
of the Federation and to the dignity of its component States and 
as marking the enchainment of the Federation in '* the fetters of 
Singapore! ” To lake the place of the Colony’s Executive Council 
Sir John Anderson arranged for regular meetings between the High 
Commissioner, the Chief Secretary and the Residents, while to 
lake the place of State Councils w'hose financial and legislative 
prowers bad been usurped by the Resident-General in the sacred 
name of uniformity, he instituted a Federal Council to meet once 
a year and have absolute control of finance and legislation. The 
President of this Council was (and is) the High Commissioner, 
or in bis absence the Chief Secretary; its original members were 
the four Rulers, the Residents and four unofficial members. The 
transfer of financial and legislative powers to this body left on 
the agenda of the State Councils only matters of the Muslim 
religion, the consideration of death sentences and the banishment 
of alien criminals! A wise sense of statesmanship and of their 
own dignity kept the Rulers mute on the new Council. The 
Residents were mute in the presence of the Chief Secretary and 
the High Commissioner, The High Commissioner followed the 
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discreet practice of Colonial Governors in leaving debate to his 
second-in-command. The spokesmen were a Chief Secretary voicing 
the common interests of federal administration and the Unofiidals 
voicing the common interests of tin and rubber. Sir Lawrence 
Guillemard^ the nest Governor after .Anderson to come from the 
Home Civil Ser\ice, noted these points. He compared the trivial 
duties of the State Councils within the Federatinn with the power 
and dignity of the Cotindb of the Unfederated States. He remarked 
how in the new Slates “ the British Advisers had to deal with a 
different type of Ruler from the type of fifty years ago, and they 
set about their task in a different way. They have never attempted 
to be anything except AdviseFS+” Thej^ guidfid the new States 
" along lines in no wise bureaucratic and for the benefit primarily 
of the Malays.^' Between them and the High Commissioner was 
no senior officer with executive powers. Sir Lawrence removed the 
Rulers from the contentious atmosphere of the Federal Council and 
substituted in their place an unofficbl Malay member from each 
State, who could speak freely and join in debate. He increased 
the number of unofficial members to cover the racial interests of 
the community. And so that the Chief Secretary should not have 
to make vague and bureaucratic pronouncements on all branches 
of public poliop', he gave seats to the heads of big departments in 
whose work and expenditure the public were interested, officers 
w'ho could be heckled in debate and would have to explain and 
defend their actions. On the finanda! $ide^ he transferred from 
Federal to State control provbion for Malay political allowances 
and pensions, for the maintenance of the State Secretariat, district 
offices and magistrates" courts. And he mooted the exteusion of 
the legislative powers of State Councils, Later developments in 
devolution are too recent and too inchoate for history to discuss 
or describe. 

Compared with the Federation in its infancy the new States 
have enjoyed infinite advantages. To link them with the toads 
and railways of the rest of Malaya was the work of a few years. 
They had the laws of the Colony and Federation to copy* They 
bad at their call traiued officers with local experience, not only 
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civil servants proper but engineers, doctors, schoolmasters, surveyors, 
foresters and agriculturists. And Johor and Kedah swept into 
prosperity on the crest of a rubber boom that enabled them to 
pay for their rapid development. 


XII 

CONCLUSION, 

A whole history might be writlen on the rEcent iradc of the 
various political units of Malaya^ ihe Straits Settlements, the 
Federated and Unfederated 3ila]ay States. In 1901 the revenue 
of the Straits Settiements was about i700,000; hy t9ll it bad 
grown to iI,3Sl,075; in 1929^ a peak year, it was £ap405,634, and 
even in 1933 It amounted to £3,6S4,93J. Again. In t897 the 
revenue of the Federated Malay States was iS2SjOOD and in 1920 
it was £S,4J2pS33; or, whereas in tS97 it was 30 shillings a head of 
the population, in 1920 it was £6,10. In 1927, a peak year, the 
revenue of the federation was £12,297^187 and though in the slump 
of 1933 U fell to just over £53^ millions, even 1934 saw an 
appreciable rise. Of the Cnfederated States, JohQre the wealthiest, 
has no public debt and an estimated surplus at the end of 1934 
of nearly five millloii pounds sterling. So much for tin and rubber. 
But what has been the effect of European influence on the races 
of the Peninsula? 

Except for a century-old Catholic mission to the aborigines 
behind Malacca and more recent hlethodist attentions to the Sakai, 
there has been no direct attempt to Influence those silvkotac ei 
exsnles vitae, the aborigines of Malaya, His charms show that 
centuries ago the Proto-Malay borrowed Hindu demonology from 
the dvilised Malay. In the less inaccessible spots many aborigines 
have more recently embraced Islam and send their children to 
MaJay schools; a few years ago a tribe of Proto-Malays, summoned 
to exhibit their skill on the blow pipe to an Undersecretary of 
State, arrU^ed early from their Alalay villages in Ford cars and 
left their European khaki and thermos flasks in charge of the 
drivers, as they vanished in pristine nudity into the forest depths f 
In his taste for European novelties, his abandonment of animism 
for Islam and hJs slow belief in Europ^n medicine the aborigine 
nearest to roads follows his closest affinity, the jungle Malay of 
the up-country hamlet, and following him he does not travel too 
fast. 


A political 53 ^tem, art, science and literature may be taken 
to be the essential attributes of civilisation, and even in 1511 
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when the Portuguese took ^lalacca the Malay had them all. A 
social sense, arising out of tribal solidarity, has always distinguished 
him from the Chinese, who giving up to the family what was 
meant for the stale Is a strong individualisi. .Accordingly, even 
before the Hindu period the Malay had a system of government 
by village gaffers and tribal chiefs^ while during that period he 
learned to combine a respect for the divine right oi kings with 
an ineradicable manly independence and to accept a compromise 
between absolute monarchy and rule by elders. Old ^lalacca had 
in theory a system of government by the divine king, advised by 
a cabinet of ministers^ a prime minister and commander-in-chief, 
a minister for police and customs^ a treasurer, a court chamberlain, 
an admiral and so on. As for art, the early Malay colonic on 
the Peninsula were too small and Malacca too late to develop the 
fine Buddhist and Hindu art of their kinsmen in Palembang and 
Java, and what art they may have had lime Islam and the 
Portuguese destroyed, leaving only patterns of fabrics copied from 
Indian models and some metal-work more chaste in design than 
most Indian pieces. The Malay has clung tenaciously until lately 
to his science, the Science of Europe in the Middle Ages: that 
science was magic, derived mostly from Hindu source and trans¬ 
formed later by Islam and blessed as part of its theologrcal system 
as fonnerly it had been part of Hinduism. For literature the 
Malay had as early as the sixteenth century traiislatcd not only 
old Javanese romances, and the Mahabharata and the Ramayana 
but also the Persian Tales of a Parrot ” and the Mtislim romances 
of Amir Main:sah and Muhammad Hanahah and the tale of Joseph 
and Potiphar^s wife. Indifferent to the advent of white traders he 
went on to borrow from the Persian the tale of .Alexander the 
Great, to collect from the Deccan scores of Indian romances and 
to import innumerable works of Islamic theology until today the 
catalogues of Alalay manuscripts at Leiden and Batavia alone hll 
over 1,200 printed pages, not one in a thousand of the works 
showing European influence. Finally the Portuguese found the 
Malay with systems of kw, the matriarchal law of tribal respon¬ 
sibility enshrined in the sayings of the Minangkabaus behind 
Malacca and the patriarchal law embodied in works like the Malacca 
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Code, while by 16SO Kedah had elaborated port laws resembling 
dosely those oi the Moguls recorded in the Tarikk-d-Tahiri. 

The Portuguese regarded all Muslims as enemies of Christ 
and themselves, and even a St. Xavier would not seek to influence 
other than his Catholic flock and possible converts to that flock, 
which no Muslim Malaj^ ever were. About these bigoted and 
relentless “ white Bengalis ” the Malays can have adnured nothing 
except their courage in war and their material civilisation; and 
Portuguese influence is in fact sbown in the Portuguese loanwords 
in Malay, namely the words for priest, torture, velvet, pump, fork, 
table, bench, pin, bullet, ribbon, lace, gold-lcaj, shirt, gown, tou>el, 
auction. Dutch influence depended entirely on a trading company’s 
stock-imtradc, on Dutch orderliness and on the example of cleanli¬ 
ness of the traders’ houses, while actually the monopoly system 
more effective than any Eastern system and its Portuguese prede¬ 
cessor, caused a decline in Malay wealth and therefore in Malay 
civilisation and promoted that anarchy which obtained in the Malay 
States before British intervention. 

Not till the time of Stamford Raffles was European policy 
directed to any end hut commerce. Slavery still existed. The 
world was divided into ChrisliaD and infidel. Individuals there 
must have been, Dutch and English, as there are today, who liked 
the Oriental and were liked in turn. As early as 1681 the Dutch 
complmned of the great loss English private trade caused their 
Company “ especially as the English are esteemed for their natural 
character and their large purchases.” But the main secret of 
English popularity was that making a virtue of necessity the 
PTigiichman was a free-trader and breaker of the Dutch monopoly. 
As races, both the Dutch and the British lack the exceptionally 
fine courtesy of the klalay though the much critieixed English 
reserve has its appeal for the Malay and the Chinese as a form 
of good manners. UTiile the while man sometimes regards the 
A^atic as tricky and evasive, the Asiatic sometimes finds in the 
white TT iftn the same trait. Witness the old Peuaug scandal f At 
times the European adherence to principles instead to persons was, 
as it still is, a cause of misunderstanding. Again, European liking 
for alcohol and unclean foods offends Muslim taste and to this 
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day is considered responsible for the strong odour of a European 
in the tropics (for every race has its own smell), though the 
British campaign against yaws and insect-infested hair and decayed 
teeth has now convinced the Malay of the superiority of British 
hygiene. Accustomed froni immemorial time to Lrade with foreigners, 
he has not, howeverj been swept off his feet by contact with 
Enropeana any more than he was by Hindus and Chinese at the 
beginning of the Christian era. Even today, when European science 
has upset his old belief that his ia a very pure race related some¬ 
how to the Arab and tells him that his very mbeed ancestors came 
from Yunnan, the Malay, largely owing to his religion, shows no 
tendency at all to lose his identity and become a parody of the 
European. Even the heroines of the cinema have seduced him to 
nothing worse than writing chaste love-letters to Malay school-girls; 
and he has discovered that the dnema w^orld is no more a real 
world than the world of the Malay opera or Chinese play, A 
higher standard of education and living has postponed ihe age 
for marriage. Improved methods of agriculture have lightened the 
Malay's toil and bettered his food^ The ^lalay popuiatioii continues 
to increase, and hetter food and games have increased the percentage 
of youths suitable for the regiments and the police. 

In L931 there were 1,709,393 Chinese out of Malaya's total 
population of 4ri85^46. Fur ages they have traded with the 
Peninsula, their only interest commerce. In times of anarchy, as 
when Sri Vijaya broke up, and centuries later when the Malay 
States were in the mehiog pot of civil war, the individual Chinese 
merchimt has tried to make somelliing out of the turmoil by 
hnancing some one of the chiefs stirring the cautdron in return 
for his promise of limitless concessions of knd in the event of 
victory. But before the advent of the British, the Chinese unlike 
the Malay did nothing to colonize Malaya and had no political 
status, the only settlers being a few in Malacca, where in days 
before Islam w'as strong they took local women and started the 
Baba class, later looking to Babas, and BaJinese to be 

the mothers of their children. British protection caused Chinese 
to pour into Malaya to become labourers on mines and rubber 
estates, ffshermen and domestic servants, and in the second and 
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later generations merchants and professional men. The wealth of 
the coTHTnunity is great and without Chinese brains and energy 
Malaya could not have developed as it has- This has been 
recognized by giving the Chinese representation on Legislative and 
State Councils, while quite recently one Chinese has been appointed 
a member of the Executive Council of the Colony, 

Indians have visited Malaya ever since the Hindu period. 
In the XVlllth century we find a Sultan of Perak giving a title 
to a Tamil who had one wife in Perak and another in India and 
was engaged in the elephant trade. Down to 1&73 Singapore, 
Malacca and Penang were “ the Sydneys of India,being convict 
stations first under the East India Company and then under the 
Government of India. In 1SS7 there were 2^139 of these convicts 
in the Singapore gaol. Especially in Penang they merged In the 
local population. Later still Indian labour has been encouraged 
to immigrate for work on roads, railways and estates. Tamils are 
far more numerous than the rest of the natives of India taken 
together, and nowadays many settle in the Peninsula permanently 
as doctors^ lawyers, merdiants and clerkSn 

The populalloD of Singapore has been said to consist of a 
greater number of races than any place except Cape Town. All 
live in a remarkable atmosphere of good-wHb mixing sociaUy as 
far as prejudices and community of interests encourage miidng; 
for it has to be remembered that even among men of the same 
race there are “ imperfect sympathies ** and a soldier tends to mix 
with soldiersj clergy with clergy, a merchant with other merchants 
and so on. 

The British have not given Malaya a new religion. Nor have 
they given it a new art^ which h no cause for wonder seeing that 
for a hundred years they have had none to give and that in place 
of temples they have built counting-houses. As I have written 
elsewhere “ a counting-house is no more the Sanctuary of the Good 
than it is of the Beaudful. However a counting-house must be 
secure and that has given countries under our suzerainty the 
pax Bfitannica. Again the merchant, a conqueror and no linguist, 
has wanted clerks who knew English, and this has imported western 
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education. Other items to otir credii are certain decent ideas 
which the merchant has held about all his customers being free 
and equal in the eyes of the laWp for these ideas have led to 
practical altruism. Finally^ it is idle to keep a ledger unless 
one can recover one's debtSp and this has brought the greatest 
boon of all; tampering with scales is a Fine art in. an Eastern 
bazaar j but the scales of British |ustice, despite its ckinoherieSf 
are held in hands incorruptible.” British dvilbation in 3^1alaya 
has that best of all triboteSp the keenly critical appredation of 
races with ancient dviiisatloDs of their own. 


SULTANS OF MALACCA, ANCIENT PAHANG, ANCIENT JOHOR AND MODERN PERAK. 
PAKAMESWAKA founded Malacca: d, ca. HlL 
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THE BENDAHARAS OE MALACCA AND JOHOR AND THEIR DESCENDANTS, THE F3IPERORS OF JOHOR AND SULTANS OF TRENGGANU, JOHOR AND PAHANG* 

Tun Pcrpateli Busar. 

Tun Perpaieli Scda^g. 


Tun Perak IL Ph K, 


* Tun Kudti m. (ti) MuzaHar Sliah S. of Malacca, d- ca. 1459 Till AM' Sri Nam Miraja. 


r 


Tun Senaja m, S. 'Ala'u'd-din of Malacca. 

[ 

MAHMUD, Iasi S. Malacai. 

i 


Tun rahir, Sri! .Vara VlLnija, cxcculed J5II at Malacca. 
Tun Mahmud B. Sn NarawaJi^^j^i. 

U> S. M. d. ca. 


Tuii ]sa|> 


j 


Tun Kcchil (/). m. K. .Mahmud, ijrandwn of a S. of Siak and s. of a Pajjanf prinw-a of Malacca's rayai line. 
S. MUZAFUAK ll of Perak, d. 1653 m. a Paltmig ijrincuss uf the Majasa and Perak royal lines. 

Present Perak dynasty. 


I ' 

Tun Ahindd. I^.idiika Kaja, d- ca- 15^11. 

I ' 

Tun Sii P- R. {IT 1581^^161^1* 

Tun JinJ. Dalo’ Sekudai. B. P. K. [fl. 164J), 

( 

a dau(|hter hl a Sayid [? al-'AbidinJ^ 

Dato' Sri ibiMkUraja. 

Tun Hahi J ^A^ul-Majid^ B. S. M.p d. 1697. 


S. ^ABDUX-JALIL HIAYAT shah B. P, R.. Emperor of Johor, d. ITHi. 


Tim 'Abbas B. S. M. at Riau. 


Tim "Abdu'bMajid P. K., Pahajig d. I^^03. 
Tun KoriSp B. P* R. Pahang d. liiOfi. 

Tun *Alj i. S. R., Pahang d. 1647. 

WAN AhIiaD, B. S. R.. S. of Pahang, d. HIM. 

I 

Present Fkbang dynasty. 


Tun ‘.AlxitiT*Jamal, Tcmen;y?otig at Riau, 

Daiiitj Kechil, 

Teuienggong 'AbduT-Kahman of Singapore d. 1620. 
Temeiiggong Ibrahim ol Singapore and Johor cl, 1662. 
ABU-BAKAR. S. of Jalinr d. 1695. 


S. SULVIMAN,, Emperor (at Riau) d. 17liO. 

I 

S. ‘ABDUI-JALIL MU AZZAM SHAH. Emperor d. 1761. 
3. AHM.\i>. Emperor d.^ 1761. 


TUN ZAIN AL-‘ABIDIN. S. of TrenggaiiU, d. 173.1. 
Present Trengganu dynasty. 


4^ 

!> 


S. MAHMUD. 


S. HUSAI*N of 


Emperor (at Liiigga) d. 1812, 


Singapore d. 1635. ‘ABDU'R*R.\HMAN (at Liiigga) 

last Em^xrnir of Johor d. 1630. 


Present Jtihor dynasty. 

s. - Sttlt;m;R. = Itaja: B-S. R - BeftcLihaTa Snwa Raja ; P, B-R » Beiiniibja-j finluka Itaja ; B S. M - UenUalwRi Sri MaluiJiijii. Rulers deswsndi^l tioni thq Bun Jiiharwr mc denoted by 
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Peninsula and the British Sclllemenis in the Straits of Malacca 
by John Anderson, Prince of Wales' Island, 1824; Treaties and 
Engagements aflecting the ilalay States and Borneo, W. G. Maiw^ell 
and W. S. Gibson, London, 1924; Journal of the Indian Archipelago 
1850 VoL IV, 11^25, 42-4, 106-118, 360-377; 1851 Vol. V, 97, 
99, 102, 292, 354; Straits Settlements Records (Colonial Secretariat, 
Singapore); Penang Consultations (Secret) 1826-1830, A27, A29, 
A3 9, A42, A4S; Letters from Native Rulers F1-F7, Letters to 
Native Rulers C1-G6; De Engcischen op Podoc Pinang en de 
Tinhandel der Nederlandsche Oost-lndische Compagnie in 1788, 
Dr. J. de Hullu, BTLVKNI 1921, deel 77; The Malay Peninsula, 
A. Wright and T. H. Reid, London 1912; British hfalaya, Sir 
F. Swettenhanr, London 1907; L. A. Mills op. cii,^ My Journal 
in Malayan Waters on the Blockade of Quedah by Captain Sherard 
Osborn, HJJ,, C.B., London 1861; History of Perak, R, O. Winstedt; 
Early History of Prince of Wales^ Island, F. G. Stevens, JR.^SMB., 
1929, vol. VII. 


IX. 

L. A. Mills op. ciL; Tlw Malay Peninsula and Europe in the 
Past, Dr. H. P. N. Muller, JRASSB. LXVII, 1914, 57-84; Hlbayat 
AbdtUiafi^ History pf Negri Sembilan, R. 0. Winstedt, Pt. 1, 
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BibUograpby. 


ch, 5 (and bibliography); StrmiU Settlements Records (Colonial 
Secretariat^ Singapore ^lalacca Consultations^ 1^29-50 
Letters sent to Native Rulers 1850-6fi^ G.Sp Governor's Letters 
to Native Rulers lS50-6Sj G.6; Treaties and Engagements Malay 
States and Borneo^ W. G. MaicMell and VV, S, Gibson^ London 
1924; Political and Statistical Account of the British Settlements 
[q the Straits of ^lalacca, S. Newbold, London 1839, voL I 
190-3a6| II 439-450; The Malayan Feninsula, P, J. Begbie, 
Vepery Mission Press, 1834, 133-260; Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago, New Series, VoL I, IBS 5, 194—230; The Life of Sir 
Stiunlord RafUles, D, C. Boulger, X^ndon 1897; MemoiT of the 
Life and Public Services of Sir Stamlord Ra£Be$ by Lady RaMes, 
London IS30; The Law of the Straits Settlements, R. Braddeii, 
Singapore, 1931, voL 1. 


X. 

Netscher op. dC; L. A. Mills ciL; D. C. Boulger op^ ciL; 
Lady Raffles op. dL; History of Johor, R. O, Winstedt op^ cU. 
(with bibliography); Bradddl op* at* 

XL 

Wiustedt's Histories of Johor, Perak, Selangor and Negii 
Sembilan JRASMB, with bibliograpbies; Newbold op. dL; L. A. 
Mills op. cti*; Dbries of (Sir) High Clifford, British Agent Fabang, 
MSS.t Colonial Secretariat, Singapore; Report by (Sir) John Rodger 
on Pahang Rmng do\; The Constitution of the Colony of the 
Straits Settlements and of the Federated and Lnfederated Malay 
States, R. O. Winstedt, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
London, 1931. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

of th« 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Society held at the 

Raffles Museum, Singapore, at 4.30 p m. on 27tli Februaryj, 19JS. 

The President, Sir Richard Winstedt, in the 

Chair. 

1. The Minute of the last Annual Meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

2* The Annual Report and Accounts as submitted by the Coimcil 
^ere adopted. 

3. The Officers and Council for 1935 were elected^ 

4^ The following Honorary Members were elected:—^Prol Dr* 
George Co^tej Prof. Dr Sylvain Llvii Dr, F, D, K. Bosch; 
Dr. N. J. Krom^ Dr, P. \^ van Stein Callenfels, O-S.E. 

5* Sir Richard Winstedt^ k.b.£.^ ti-Ltrr*, was abo elected 

on Honorary Member in recognition of hk unique services 
to the Society and to the Science with which the Society 
is DOW mostly concerned. 


F. N, CHASEN, 

H&n Secretary, 



Annual Report 

OF THE 

Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic Society 
for 1934. 




Membenhlpp The membership roll of the Society at the end of 
the year meludcd 567 names compared with 597 
at the end of 1933. The roll consisted of 16 Honorary Members, 
3 Corresponding Members and 548 Ordinary Members. Twelve 
members were lost through death and six. from resignation^ 
Two members were re^instated and the following 37 new members 
elected during the year 


Ahmad bin Sheikh Mustapha, 
Tuan Sheikh 

Alexander. N. L. 

Archerp R. I- 
Busfield. H. H. 

Cawood, Gp C. 

Devonshire^ G. E. 

E^er* Prof. W, E. 

Edmonds, A. 

Gates, R, C, 

Hacobian, Mac- 
Haden, R. Allen 
Hamarudin bin Wan Ahdtil 
Jalil, Wan 

Idris bin Haji Muhammad Nor 
Ismail bin Abdul Latif 
Jaal bin Jaman 
Lloyd, Capt. H. S. J. 

Uoyd. W. 

Martin, J* M. 

Me Neice* T. P* F, 


Mustapha bin Tengku Besar, 
Tengku 

Nightingale, H. W* 

Osman bin Ujang 
Peel, J. 

Pratt. D. H. 

Raffles College 

Raja Hitam bin Raja Yunus 
Robinson, J. 

Sanders, Dr, Margaret M- 
Sassopn, J. M. 

Sheehan, J, J* 

Sivaptagasam, T.. 

Sta Maria, J* R. 

Straits Settlements Police 
Officers' Mess, The Presi¬ 
dent 

Tan Yeok Seong 
Thome. H. S. 

Williams, K. E. F. 

Wolfe, Dr. E. D. B. 


The Society's rules regarding the conditions of membership 
were rigidly enforced and ito name was retained on the roll if at 
the dose of the year the subscription for the previous two years 
remained unpaid. Fifty-one names were thus withdrawn. 


2 


ANNUAL 1?EI>0RT 


Animal General Meeting. The Annual General Meeting was 

held in the Raffles Museum on the 
23rd Fcbmaiy and the Council as elected at thb Meeting remained 
in office for the whole year. 

Journals. Three Journals formed the volume for the yeaTi which 
consisted of 478 pages and 54 plates. The first part 
consisted of a History of Perak by the President (the Hon. Dr. R. 
O. Winstedt^ DXitt.) and the third part of histories of 

Selangor and Negri Scmhilan by the same author. The second 
part contained eighteen articles by thirteen authors dealing with 
historical^ ethnographical and archaeological subjects. 

Finance. The Council is pleased to announce that the Govern^ 
ments of the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay 
States have resumed their financial support. In the case of the 
F.M.S. the grant b *500 for three years {starting 1934) in the first 
place. The S.S. agreed to provide a similar sum, initially for two 
years. 

F. N. CHASEN, 

Hon. Sicreiary. 


MALAYAN BRANCH. ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Receipt* and Paymeott for the year eniUng 31*t December. 1934. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS FOR 1935. 


*lJfc Membeis. 


Patron. 

I93S. Thooias, HE. Sir Thomas Shenton W., ejt.u.o.j o.b.£. 


Honorary Members. 


Year of Election. 


1903, 1913, 
1S90, 1918. 

1935. 

1921, 
1935. 

1930. 

1935, 

1930. 

1903, 1917. 

1895, 1920. 

1922. 
1900, 1932, 

1935. 

1935. 

1903, 1927. 

1921. 


Abbott, Dr. VI. L., Kortbeast Maiyland, U,S.A. 

Blagden, Dr. C. O., School of Oriental Studies, 
Finsbury Circus, London. 

Boscb, Dr. F. D. K., Oudheidhundige Dienst, 
Batavia-Centmm, Java. 

Braudstetter, Prof. Dr. R., Luiem, SwiUerlaii<L 

CaUmfels, Dr. P. V. van Stdn, c/o Raiaes 

Museum, Singapore. 

Clifford, Sir Hu^, g.c.k.g., c:.Bi, S3, Evdyo 
Gardens, London, S.W.7. 

Coedes, Prof. Dr. George, Directeur de PEcole 
Francaise d'Exlrcme Orient, Hanoi, Indo-Cblna. 

Crosby, Sir Josiab, c/o H. B. M. Ministry, 

Bangkok, Siam. 

Galloway, Sir D. J., Johore Bahru. (Vice-President, 
1906-7; President, 1908-13). 

Hanitsch, Dr, R,, m.a., 99, Woodstock Road, Oxford, 
Ergland. (Council, 1897-1919; Hon. Tr„ 1898- 
1906, 1910-11, 1914-19; Hon. Sec, 1912-13). 

Johore, H.H. The Sultan of. d.k., ci.c.M.o., k.b.e., 
Johore. 

Kloss, C. Bodeji, e/o Royal Societies Club, St. 
James Street, London. (Council, 1904—8, 1923, 
1927-8; Vice-President, 1920-1, 1927; Hon. Sec, 
1923-6; president, 1930). 

Ktoin, Dr. N. J., IS, Witte Singet, Leiden, Holland. 

Levi, Prof. Dr. Sylvain, 9, Rue Tiiy de la Broase, 
Paris V, France. 

Maxwell, Sir W. G., x.b.e., c.«jG., Sunning Wood, 
Boars Hill, Oxford, England. (Council, 1905, 
1915; Vice-President, 1911-12, 1916, 191B, 1920; 
President, 1919, 1922-3, 1925-6). 

Perak, H,H. The Sultan of, K-ejc.G., K.c,v,o., Istana 
Negara, Kuala Kangsar, Perak. 
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tlST OF jrEMBERS. 


1890 , 


1894, 


1904, 


*1931. 

1933. 

1932. 

1926. 

1936. 

1933. 
*1926, 

1923. 

•1907. 

•1909, 

•1919. 

1934. 

1926. 
1934. 

1927. 
1936. 
1933. 


1913. Ridley, H. N., C.M.C., f,rs., 7, Cumberland Road, 
Kew Gardens, Surrey, England. (Coundl, 
189tM, 1396-1911; Hon. Sec.. 1890-3, 1896- 
I9H}. 

1916. SaraTvalt, H.H. The Rajah of, c.c.u.0., KucMng. 
Sarawak. 

1931. Shel^labear, Rev. Dr. \V. G., 185, Girard Avenue, 
Hartford, Conn., ir.S.A. (Coiuicii, 1896-1901, 
'^“‘I^dent, 1913; President. 1914-18). 
1921. Snouck-Hurgronjc, Prof. Dr., Leiden, Holland. 
1921. Van Ronkel, Dr. P, H,, Zoctemouds*^ Singel 44, 
Leiden, Holland, 

193S. Winstedt, Sir Kicbard, k.b.e., c.u.g., e/o 

Glyn, Mills & Co., TMiitehall, S.W.l. (Vice- 
President, 1914-15, 1920-1, 1923-5, 1928; 

President, 1937. 1929, 1933-5). 

Corresponding Dietnbers. 

1930. Liidlaw, Dr. F. R, m,a., Eastfield, Uffculrac, Devon 
England. 

[920, Merrili, Dr. E. D., Mew York Eotanical Garden, 
Bronx Park, New York City, U.S.A. 


, Ordinary Membera. 

Abdul Aaiz, Hon. Engtu, d.k., Johore Bahru. (Vice- 
President, 193J-S). 

AMul Hadi bin Haji Hassan, S72a, Tranquerah, Malacca 
Abdul Haiuid bin Engkn Abdul Majid, Hon. Engku, c/o 
The State Secretariat, Johore Bahru 

aS"! Selangor. 

Abdul Malek bm Mohamed Yusuf, District Office, Krian, 
Pam Buntar, 

c/o .Sanitary Board, Klang. 

* Vassin, Date, 3, Jalan Chat, Johore 

Abdullah bin Yabya, Capt. Sheikh, Bukit Tlmbalan, 
Johore. 

Adams, Str A., k.b.e., Rockleigh. Swaimge, Dorset, England 
(Vice-Ptesidem, 1910, 1917-19). 

® ’ Kuala 

Adelborg, R, Sweden. 

^'’^mbiS ‘^fwstapha, Sheikh. Seremban. Negri 

Ahmad bin Osman,^District Office. Teimrloh, Pahang 

Allen, B, \\,, Police Depot, Singapore. 

Anderson, Capt. H, A., Kota Baharu, Kelantan. 

bS^^'sl'SX'" -'■“““Wnag,,. Chid.™- 


LI$r OF UEUBESS. 




1934. Archer, R, L., 5, Fort Canoing Road, Singapore. 

1926. Aril!, Dr. K. M., 47, Leith Street, Penang. 

190S. Arthur, The Hoo. Mr, J. S. W., The Residency, Penang, 
1926. Atkin-Beny, H. C,, Stvan & Madareo, Singapore. 

♦1908. Ayre, C. F, C., Ipob, Perak. 

1933. Azman bin AbduL Hamid, Govermnent English School, 
Muar, Johore, 

♦1925. Bagnall, The Hon, Mr. J., The Straits Trading Co., Ltd., 
Singapore. 

•1919. Bailey, A. E., " Keecha," Bark Road, Leamington Spa, 
England. 

*1926, Bailey, John, c/o British Legation, Bangkok, Siam. 

1915. Bain, Xormao E. 

1926. Bain, V. L., Forest Research Institute, Kepong, 

♦1912. Baker, The Hon. Mr. A. C., Kota Bahru, Kelantan. 
(Council, 1928; Vice-President, 1931). 

1932. Baker, James, Agricultural Office, ButterworUi, Province 
Wellesley. 

•1899. Banks, J. E., Ambridgc, Penn., U,S.A. 

1920. Barbour, Dr. T., Museum of Comparative Zoology, Harvard 

University, Cambridge, Mass., U.SJ\. 

1932. Barrett, E. C. G., District Office, Jasin, Malacca. 

1914. Bazell, C.p Malay College, Kuala Kangsar, Perak. (Hon. 
Librarian, 1916^20; Hon. Treasurer, 1921—2). 

1925. Bee, R, J., Public Works Department, Kuala Kangsar, 

^rak. 

1921, Belgrave, W. N. C., Dcpartmeai of Agriculture, Kuala 

Lumpur. 

♦1910. Berkeley, Capt. H., I.S.O., Clink Gate, Droltwich, England. 

1927. Best, G. A., Botanic Gardens, Singapore. 

♦1912. Bickoell, J. W., U. S. Rubber Plantations, Medan, Simiatra. 
1884. Bicknell, W, A., 2, Phillips Awnue, Exmouth, Devon, 
England. 

1924. Bird, R., c/o Colonial Treasury, Singapore. 

1931. Birse, A. L., c/o Colonial Treasury, Singapore. 

1926. Birtwistle, W., c/o Department of Fisheries, Singapore. 
•1908. Bishop, Major C. F. 

♦1923. Black, J. G., Mala^un Estabibhment Office, Singapore. 
1921. Black, Dr. K., c/o Sports Club, St. James Square, London. 

1933. Black, W. N., c/o The Mercantile Bank, Singapore. 

1884, Bland, R. N., c.M,6., 25, Earl’s Court Square, London, 

S.W.S. (Council, 1898-1900; Vice-President, 1907-9). 
1921. Blasdell, Rev. R. A., Methodist Mission, Malacca. 

1925. Blythe, W. L., c/o The Chartered Bank, 33, Bishopsgate, 

London, E.C.3. 

1933. Booth, I. C., Topographical Survey Department, Jerantut, 
PallilDg* 

♦1926. Boswell, A. B, S., Forest Department, Taiping, Perak, 
♦1919. Bourne. F. G,, The Rosary, St. Michaeb, Tenterdcn, Kent, 
England. 

1921. Boyd, R., Co-operative Societies Dept,, Kuala Lumpur, 
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1928. Boyd, Mi. Justice T. Stirling, Kuching, Sarawak. 

*1919. Boydj W. R.^ District Ofticej Telnk AdsoDj^ Perak. 

1913. BraddeU^ R. St* J., c/o Btaddell BtcidieiSj Singapore. 

1932. Brant, R, V.^ c/o It^ayan Esiablbhment Office, Singapore. 
1897. Brockman, Sir E. L., k.c.m. 0 ., c/q F* M S. Agencyi Cock- 

spur Street, London. 

191S. Brown, The Hon. Mr. C* C., The Residency, Pahapg, 
(Vice-Preaident, 1923, 1932-J), 

1910. Brown, D. A. M., “ Giugor,*^ Penang. 

1933. Browne, F, G.^ Forest Research Jnstitute, Kepong, Sdangor. 
*1913, Bryan^ J. M., Borneo Co., Ltd,, 2S, Fenchurch Street, 

London* 

188L Bryant, A. T., 12, Ryder Street, London, S.W.7. (Council. 

1907-10; Vice-President, 1912, 19J4-16J. 

1932. H. F.^ Segamat, Johore. 

1926. Buckle, D* M,, RaMe^ Girls School, Singapore. 

1932 * Bnrnett, W* I. T., S, Rycroft Road, Somerville Wallasey, 
Cheshire, England^ 

*1926. Burton, The Hon. Mr. Justice W*, Supreme Court. 
Singapore* 

1934. Eu^held, H. H., 4, Laidlaw Building, Singapore. 

*1921. ButterMd, M. M., Kedah Peak, Ejccelsior Road, PUrk- 
stone, Dorset, England. 

*1913* Caldecott, Sir Andrew, c.it.o., C 3 ^., Colonial Secretariat, 
Singapore* t Vice-President, 1931-2, 1934-5). 

1932. Calder, J., c/o Malayan Est^lbbnient Office, Singapore. 
1926. Cardon, The Rev. Fr. R., Church of the ^cred Heart. 

Tank Road, Singapore. (Councih 1934-5). 

1925- Carey, H. R., Malay College, Kuala l^gw, Perak. 

1924. Carr, C+ E., Botanic Gardens, Singapore. 

*1921. Cavendish, A, 

1934. Cawood, G. C., C/o Bridsb Borneo Timber Co., Sandakan. 
British North Borneo, 

1921. Chasen, F.^ N., RaflQes Museum, Singapore. iCoundl 
1923; Hon. Sec., 1927/35). 

*1924. Cheeseinan, H, R., Education Office. Singapore. 

*1913* Chop Kia Peng, Kuala Lumpur* 

1927* dark, B. F., Adamson, OiiHItBH & OOr, Ltd.. Poutianak 
Borneo* * 

*1926, Clarke, G. C-, ** Tilton14, Gallop Road. Singapore. 
*1911* Clayton, T.W* , ^ 

1929* Cobden-Ramsay, A. B., Kcmaman, Trenggnnu. 

1922* Coe, Capt. T. P., c/o General Post Office, Kuala Lumpur. 
*1920* Collenctie, C, L., Ashburton Hotel, The Terrace Rich' 
mond, Surrey, England, ^ 

1926, ColUns, G. E, P*, c/o Verrioa House, Park Place St 
James Street, London, S.W.l* ‘ 

1928. Colomb, R. E.. Forest Department, Tebk Anson Perak, 
192 6i Conimandanti The, The Police Depot. Kuala Lumpur 
1926. Ccnpe, A. E.. Johore Bahru* 

1928* Cooper, B., SungaJ Patanl, Kedah. 
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1926. Cooper, R. H., The Eastern Smelling Co., Ltd., P. O. 

Box 280, Penang. 

1929. Comer, E. J. H., Botanic Gardens, Singapore. (Coundlj 

1934-S). 

i925. Cony, W. C. S., District Office, Temerloh, Pahang. 

1921, COtilsoa, N., c/o The Chartered Bank, Penang. 

1921. Cowap, J, C. 

*1923. Cowgill, J. V., Chairman, Sanitary Board, Kuala Lumpur. 
*1921. CuUen, W. G., Bartolome Mitre 559, Buenos Aires, S. 
America- 

1925. CuUin, E. G., 21, Barrack Road, Penang, 

1927. Gumming, C. E., Floral Villa, Ipoh, Perak. 

1923. Curtis, R. J. F., Sercmban, Negri Sembilan. 

*1910. Daly, M. D., Cieve Hill, Cork, Irish Free State. 

1933. Davey, W., Anderson School, Ipoh, Perak. 

•1918. David, P. A. F-, c/o Sports Club, London- 

1928. Davidson, W. W., Public Works Department, Taiping, 

Perak. 

1927. Davies, £. R., c/o The Inspector of Schools, Singapore. 
*1927. Dawson, C. W., Legal Adviser, Alor Star, Kedah. 

1923. Day, E. V. G-, Colonial Secretariat, Sin^pore. 

1930. Dc Vos, A. E. E., P. O. Box 13, Taiping, Perak. 

1926. Del Tuio, M. V., Labour Office, Kuala Lumpur. 

1922. Denny, A., Sungai Pelek Estate, Sepang, Selangor, 

1934. Devonshire, G. E., Office of Central Criminal Registry, 

S.S. F.M.S., Kuala Lumpur. 

1929. Dickinson, Mrs. W. J., Bandoeng, Java. 

1897. Dickson, £. A., 118, Dunkeld Road, Bournemouth, 

England. 

*1921. Dickson, Rev. P. L,, The Rectary, Mafeking, C. P., South 
Africa. 

1926, Director of Foiestaty, The, Kuala Lumpur. 

1930. Doboo, K. G. A., District Office, Batu Fahat, Johcre. 
•1926. Dolman, H. C., Forest Office, Kuala Kan^r, Perak- 

1930. Donlevy, J., c/o S. Way Dredging, Sungai Way, Selangor. 
•1923. Doscas, A. E. Coleman, Department of Agriculture, Johore 

Bahru. 

1921. Dry burgh, A. M., District Office, Ulu Selangor. 
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Early Indian Influence in Malaysia. 

By R. J. Wilkinson, c.m.c. 

A Greek book of tbe First Centurj- A.D., " the Pcriplus of 
the Erythraean Sea/' makes what is probably the earliest mention 
of the Malay world. After telling us of various ports in India 
ft goes on to say that these ports did business with Chryse, " a 
golden land," beyond the Ganges, In the following tcnluiy the 
great geographer riolemy named many more places in this land 
of Further India, but, for lack of adequate data, they are caaer 
to discuss than to identify. He docs, however, speak of an isle 
Iabadio» or Millet Island, said to be ^-ery fertile and rich in gold 
and to have its capital,, the Silver City (Argyre), at its western 
end. The great Sanskrit epic of Rama, ondaled but written about 
the same time, refers also to /va-dvipa, a great island jewelled 
with seven kingdotns, a land of gold and silver near which is the 
mountain Cicera whose summit touches the clouds and is the home 
of gods and demons." Written in Sanskrit it gives only the older 
form of the colloquial Prakrit lava-diOM, “ the land of millet," or, 
it may be, “ the land of grain." 

In a Sanskrit inscription carved some centuries later in thcl 
island of Java itself wc read the same word^ Jaw-^dvipo, Land 
of Millet, rich in nullcl and in gold." *^6 name we caiinot 
question, but how are we lo explain it when Java produces little 
gold and none of the millet that the old Indians kn^ by the 
name I'fli'a / The people of ?CorLhern India, whose epic was the 
Ramayana and whose staple grain was yaiw or Sarghum vitlgara, 
must have heard vaguely from their sailors of great islands beyond 
the sea, rich, like Sumatra, in gold, and rich, like Java, in grain 
. or rice. To them they gai'e the name Vttva-dvfpa or Yavadiu. 

' Hut with more precise knowledge they came later to discriminate 
between Java where the rice grew and Sumatra or Si^arna-dvipit, 
the Ophir of the gold mines. 

Dutch schola^ believe that there was no great miration of 
Indians to Java, '^he Indian traders came and did business with 
a civilised native population; had they settled in any numbers in 
the country they would have flooded the local fcimis of speech 
with words from their own colloquial Prakrit. This they did not 
do. But they brought with them learned men, familiar with the 
classical Sanskrit, who converted the people by degrees^ to Hinduism 
or Buddhism and so brought Sanskrit words into tlieir daily lives. 
I d whirt did the. -mMchants .trade ? certainly: but gold^ is 

great value in little bulk and would not suffice for loading ships. 
Ivory, rhinoceros-horns, lignum-aloes, camphor, benaoin, fragrant 
woods and beaoars ? We hear of these. They are products of 
the jungle and are best gathered by forest-nomads such as the 
Profo-Malays, ^Trohafely they were brought by the jungle-folk to 
small settlements of civilised Indonesians at the mouths of the 
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I grtat riv^rs^ bartered for wkat ikey would fetch, anil ihm stored 
I by ihe buyers to sell to the ne?;t trading-ship. One of these settle- 
iments was certainly at SelensLng in Perak; another at I^lembang; 
;artntber at Of ifie last two, we are destined to hear more- 

About the end of the fourth century or the beginning of ihe 
fifth we get dehnite records and inscriptions, undated always but 
in the Wenggi or PalLava scrips used at that time in semthem India. 
Oldest, among these inscriptions —^so we are told by esperis^—are 
four an the Mahakom River in Borneo, glori filing a king named 
MtdOii^irman, son of Asum^varman, son of K^ifidung^a, They are 
in Sanskrit in the Falla\^ script; and near them have been found 
stone images of Hindu Gods and a little gold figurine of Vishnu. 
Of slightly bter date, perhaps, — but not much Jatcr^^ — is a rock- 
inscription near Bui ten picturing a pair of feet with the Sanskrit 
w^orda, These feet^ comparable to those of \'ishmi, represent the 
footsteps of the illustrious Farn^-'ii'arman^ king of the Slate of 
TtirumnJ* In the same neighbourhood arc found three more 
inscriptions of similar age. In Kedah and the north of Province 
Wellesley Col. Low discovered Buddhist inscriptions in a Pallava 
script of about 4D0 A.D.; and at Selensing Mr. Evans unearthed 
a seal cut with Pallava lettering of a later century. Most interesting 
and unequi\T>cal of all these records—though not as detailed as 
we all could wish—is the story of the Buddhist priest Fti-kien*j 
pilgrimage to India: — 

** Fa-hk^ left Ceylon on board a large merchant-vessel which 
carried about two hundred nven. Astern of the great ship a smaller 
one was fastened as a provision in case of the larger vessel being 
injured or wrecked during the voyage^ Having got a fair wind 
they sailed Eastward for two days when they encountered a storm 
and the ship sprang a leak. The merchants then wanted to msh 
into the smaller ^'es&el, but her crew, fenring that she might be 
o^'ercrow'dedt cut the cable and sheered off. ^^e merchants^ very 
much alarmed, took their bulky goods and cast them overboard. 
Fn-Mctt also cast away his pitcher and his washbovi'l and other 
portions of his property and feared only that the merchants might 
treat hi$ sacred books and Images in the same way. So fixing his 
thoughts intently on Avalokiteshw’sra and invoking the Chinese 
Buddhist saints he said, * I have wandered so far ?n search of 
the Law” may you by your spiritual power drive back the water 
and cause us to reach some resting-place/ The gale lasted thirteen 
da>^ and nights^ after which they reached the shores of an island: 
and on the tide receding they located the leak and, having stopped 
it, resumed their journey. \^n this sea are many pirates; any one 
who falls in with them is lost. The sea is boundless; it is impossible 
to know East from West; one can only advance by observing sun, 
moon and stars; in dark ramy weather one nriist run before the 
wind in ignorance of its direction. During the darkness of night 
one sees nothing but great waves striking one another and shining 
like fire and one sees sea-monsters of various descriptions. The 
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merchanis were much perplexed, not knowing what course lo steer; 
the sea was too deep for soundings; and there was no place for 
anchorage. At length the weather cleared up; they got then 
bearings; and proceeded on their course. But if during the bad 
.weather they bad struck a hidden rock not one among them could 
^ha^^ escaped aJive. So they travelled for some ninety days when 
they reached a country Ya-vij-df/' 

In dealing with Chinese versions of foreign names we have 
to bear in mind that the characters represent things (not saunds) 
and are pronounced differently in different dialects. What we get 
from Beal and Groeneveldt as Va-va-di we read in Kmm's book 
as Ye-pdo-t^r which may not ha%^ been fava-dvipa at all. Stillp 
geography makes it likely that it was. Anyhow it was a land 
where heretics and Brahmans flotirish but Buddhism hardly 
desenes mention; ; had it been otherwise Fa-Mctt might have 
told tis more, as he reached it in December^ A.D. 414. and onli' 
'^lelt for Canton in the following ilay. Once more he was unlucky 
m bis weather, taking nearly three months to teach his destination; 
this time he just escaped being marooned as a Jonah. 

When the day broke (after the storm) the Brahmans con^ 
suiting together said, Vtt h because we have got this Buddhist 
priest on board that wt haw no luck and have incurred this great 
mischief. We ought to land this monk on some island for it is 
not proper that we should all run into danger for the sake of 
one man.' But a man who had taken Fa-ktcn under his care 
then said, “ If you land this monk you shall also land me with 
him; and if not you had better kill me; for if pu really put 
this priest on shorOp then when we arrive in China I shall go 
straight to the King and tell him what you have done, for the 
King IS a firm believer in the Law of Buddha and greatly honours 
the priests and monks/ The merchantmen on this hesitated and 
dared not land him.^' 

A few years later another Buddhist priest visited a pkee 
^called Cko-po in Chinese,—almost certainly Jara but perhaps 
Sumatra. Thb second pilgrim was a Kashmir prince, 
who set out to convert C/ia-po to bis own sect of (Hinayana) 
Buddhism. He is said to have made many converts, to have ieft 
Cho-po in 434 A.D. and to have died at Xanking five years later. 
According to our historical data he should have converted Sumatra 
and not Java; but he is written down positively as the apostle of 
Cki^-po and must be given credit accordingly* 

A generation later or about 460 A.D. the kuig of a country 
called kandali or Kantoli (which seems to have been in Sumatra) 
sent gifts of gold and silver to the Chinese Emperor of 

the Sung dynasty. ThU king bore a name that has been trans^ 
literated from the Chinese as [smra-narendra. Later still another 
king of Kandali —wht^ name may have been Gauiama Subadra — 
is said to have had a dream on the uight of the Sth day of the 
fourth month of the year 502 A.D. in which he thought that he 
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travelled Vo China and had an audience ol I he EmperDr, So vivid 
irtM this dream that on awaking in the morning he Was able to 
draw a coloured portrait of the Emperor just as he had seen him. 
Not being quite certain whether his portrait resemhied the odginal 
Of not he sen! his court-painter with a mission of tribute to China 
and with instructions to i^aint a portrait of the Emperor. History 
does not add whether this artist had seen his king’s own sketchy 
but he brought back a portrait exactly like it 1 Cautiima Sub^ra 
now “ mounted bis picture on a prtdous frame and honoured it 
the more from day lo day/’ 

In 519 A^Di Gatitama^s son^ Priyawarman or — 

for the Chinese characters may mean either or^ indeed^ almost 
anything—sent a compjEmentary letter and mission to China 
presenting golden flowers of the mallow^ perfumes^ medicines and 
other things^ His letter shows him a fervent Buddhist. But after 
564 A.D, his country seems to disappear from history, reappearing 
(if we are to believe a Chinese statement) as Sri Vijaya. Was 
Kamtali really Sri Vipya / that we are told of it does not 
j go against that view^: It situated on an island m the Southern 
' Sea; it \sas Bnddhist; it produced flowered dothj cotton and 
ateca nuts; its customs were those of Siam and Cambodia. Its 
areca-nuts were the best in the world. That Jambi means “ arena- 
■ nut " may be only a coincidence* 

But before we come tu Sri Vipya^ the story of whose great¬ 
ness is one of the rich finds of modem scbolarshipp we have to 
deal with langgusu or Langkasttka, another andent State mentioned 
like Kaftdaii Sir"tHc^^CIiini^' r^eSr® of the Eiang dynasty. From 
^15 Chinese source we learn that it was founded about lOO A.D. : 
its climate and products resembk-d those of Siam and Cambodia; 
it professed Buddhism; the dress of its poor was a cotton skirt 
or sarang worn below the waist, the breast belug left bare; its 
nobles w'ore their hair long^ had golden earrings and girdles and 
covered their breasts with shawls or pkids of flowered cloth; its 
ruler went about on an elephant under a white howdah and was 
followed by a train of fan-bcarers, batmermen, drum-beaters and 
guards; and its towns were defended by stone walls with strong 
double gati^s and bastions. We hear, in short, that Lmgkasuka 
was a powerful and andent State with a high dvilisation. 

The name of the king of Langgasu is given as Pa-ki-ta-lo or 
Pa-ka-da-iu^ which Dr. Rrom inte^rcts as Bkagadalia. This king 
sent in SI 5 .A.D, a mission to China, the first of several going on 
to 56S A.D. Then Langgasu ceased sending tribute, seemingly 
for ever. But the country do^ not disappear from history. It 
is probably the Lang-ka-^u of ihe Chinese pilgnm Ptjing in 692 
A^.; the Langasagam of a Tamil inscriptiqn at Negapatam of 
1005 AhD*; the Ilanggasogam of the Tanjore Inscription of iOJO 
A.D*; the Ufig-ya-si of the Chinese navigator CAau-ju-kua of 1225 
A.D.; the Lsngkasaka of the Javanese poem i\agara-Mggama of 
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J365 the l/aif^kssttka nientioned in Lhe Pasai fitmtils as 

having been destroyed about 1370 A-D.; the Ungka$uka said in 
the Kedah Annals to have been the ancient capital of Kedah; 
and even the negert ahitg-kuh sttka, “ land of all one’s wishes,'’ 
which figures in North Mahya as a fairyland. There is still a 
RK-er lAngkasuka^ a tributary of the Paiani. But scholars have 
not agreed as to where Langkasuka ivas, Groene^'eldt placed it 
in Java, Rouffaer in Johor. They have convinced no one. Most 
scholars think, that it was in Xoithern hlalaya, perhaps the modern 
Ligor, 

Mter A.D, S64 when the Sumalran kingdom of Kandali sent 
its last mission to China there is a gap in our records lasting for 
eighty years, though we need not put down this want of data 
to war or turbulence. WTien the curtain rises again on Java in 
AJ>. 627, we learn from the Chinese that Java {Ka-ling, Ho-Une) 
was “ vety rich/' that her people *' had letters and were versed 
m ptrononiy,” that she sem repeatedly tribute-bearing missions to 
China between that date and A.D. 649. In 674 the same authority 
records that law and order w'cre so well maintained in Java as 
to allow of 3 bag of gold being laid down for three years on 
the high road without being pilfered. Even if w* do not believe 
all that these courtly records say, certainly the age was one of 
peace and prosperity. It was al» an age of toletance. There 
were Hindu ascetics and others building temples on the Dieng 
plateau, and there were Hindu rulers in the island, for the Changgal 
inscription of 735 .4,0, (the oldest dated inscription in Java) 
records that a King Sanjaya was in authority and that he was 
a follower of Siva. At the same time Java was a centre of 
Buddhistic learoing-nso much so that Chinese students visited it 
to stud 3 '. One of these was a monk Hwui-ning who went there 
in 664 or 665 A.D., stayed for three years, and (with the help 
of a_ native pundit named Jnana-bhadra) translated a Sanskrit 
treatise on Nirvana and an account of the cremation of Buddha’s 
remains. The Javan inscriptions of this period are in Sanskrit 
and in the Fallat'a character. 

In Sumatra there was the same devotion to Buddhist learning. 
In 671 .A,D. the Buddhist monk I-tiung stayed there six months 
to study Sanskrit grammar on his way to the NaJanda University 
in India where be received ten years’ further instruction. In A.D. 
685 he came again to Sumatra, worked for four years more, and 
found that there was more material for study than he alone could 
handle, so he went on to China to recruit copyists and translators. 
Returning in 691 .A.D, with four helpers he had many Buddhist 
tocords sent off to China, to which he finaity returned in 69S A.D. 
Even then he kept on working. In A.D. 711, forty years after 
^t setting foot in Sumatra the same indefatigable scholar translated 
the Kastananda Skastra, a work by Sakya-kirti, a Sumatran and 
one of the seven great Buddhist sages of his day. W’liting as 
an expert oo subjects to which he had devoted his life, 1-tsing 
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eives us to lindersLmd that the Mulasarwastiwadanikaya school 
of Buddhism was then in the ascendant both m Java and Sutnalra, 
thouEh he adds that other schools were 
rival Mahayana school had votaries, espeaally in Me y , 
Mahayana schtMl must have been gainbg ground even then, (Jne 
of its earliest misaonarles was a monk namM phaj^paia, an 
in 717 A,D. a South Indian monk named \Vajra-bodhi came frotn 
Ceylon in a Persian ship and began preaching a T^tric form o 
Mahayanist BLddhism, destined to become the predominant local 
sect and to colour all local inscriptions. Even the Kota^ Kapur 
inscription of 686 A.D. has a Mahayanist tone ^ough wntten in 
the days of I’tsing and before the coming of Wajra-bodhi. I-ising 
was a scholar, not a missionary; Wajra-bodhi who was a preacher 
with a reputation that had preceded him, was induced to s ay 
tn Symalra for a short time but went on to ChinJi, returning m 
741 A.D, in a ^!alay ship. His story-^and those of I-tsing, 
Dharmapala and Hwui-nbig—make it plain that betwren 660 and 
731 AJI. Java and Sumatra were centres of learning and prospeniy. 

What of the political side? The last mention of Kandnit 
was in 564 A.D.; from that date it disappears. In A.D. 644 we 
get three nerv names of places: Tuiang Bawang, Mahasm and 
Miiayu. The first seems to have been in ihe Lampong country, 
but as it is never again mentioned its identity is a matter of 
little importance, Mahasin comes up again; unfortunately it cannot 
be identified with certainty. Milayu has lived to this day; it 
seems probable that this first Melsyu was the modern Jambi. Six 
vears later we get Sri Vijaya, a name fated to pdure for no 
less rhan scven hundred years, and to play an all-important part 
in Malay history. 

Chinese references to Sri VIjaya (as San-to-tsai) were trans- 
lated and published first by Grocneveidi; its relation to Malay 
history (in the erroneous version Sri-bhoja) was brought out m 
the first edition of my Malay Hiitory as far back as 1903, So 
little was its infiportance suspected that even Dr. Kern in his 
account of the Kota Kapur inscription look Sri Vijaya to be the 
I name of a king. Then in 19IS Dr. Coedb wrote a most brilliant 
monograph, piecing together the various refetences to this old State 
(many of them the result of his own original work) and showing 
Sri Vijaya for what it was: a maritime empire of the very first 
importance. He has since had his critics on pobts of detail, most 
of whom he has refuted; he has also found or been given supple¬ 
mentary facts. tJn his work and on that of Dr. Krom every 
account of Sri Vijaya must be built. All that this sketch can 
do is to give the data of these scholars and suggest certain inferences. 
For the work of Dr. Coedre is most remarkable and a romance 
of scholarship. 

In .A.D. 670 Sri Vijaya is mentioned for the first time as 
^sending a mission to China to “present tribute.” In 671 I-tsing 
visited it and stayed six months. In 684 an inscription close to 
Paiembang (its reputed site) records the gift of a park by Kbg 
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Sri Jayanasa to hiS peopk. In 686 the famo^as Kota Kapur 
inscription in the island of Banka tells us that a revolt had been 
put down in Java, which had not been loyal to Sri \'ijaya (yaw^ 
tisda b/iakti ka-Sm Wijayti) '' ; jTnprecating curses on all traitors' 
and invoking the gods, major and minor, who had Sri MJaya under 
their protection. A similar hut undated inscription, apparently of 
the same period, has been found at Karung B^ra^ii on the upper 
Merangm. Last of all, a fourth inscription (undated) records an 
expedition by King Sri Jayanasa to “ MmangMmUiir and M^iaya ” 
—possibly Jlinangkabau and Mefayii. I-tsing, whose second visit 
to Sri Vi jay a co\»ered the years 6Si to 689^ records the absorption 
of Mcisyn into the Sri \'ijaya kingdom. The King's title is given 
as punta-hyafig or ds-puftta-JiyaTigf — which suggest pertuan and 
di~p€rimtK From these four inscriptions we may infer that the 
.reign b£ Sri Jayanasa was a time of expansion and conquest; and 
I we find that enndusiort bonie out by a Chinese edict of 69S A.Ii. 
.mentioning Sri Vljaya along with Cambodia, India, Java and 
;\rabia instead of including it under and other States/' Plainly 
j it wySj even then, a country of the first imports nee. 

We may now give the rest of these very early data. From 
the Chinese we learn: that Sri Vijaya sent tribute-hearing missions 
to China between 670 and 741 A.D.; that the mission of A.D. 
724 w^as headed by the Crown Prince himself who took among 
his gifts a negro or negrito slave-girl and received from the Emperor 
the title of Sri Indrawarman; and that later missions also took 
black slaves to China. With the year 741, when Wajra-bodhi 
returned in a ^falay ship and the last mission left for China, the 
curtain falls on Sri Vijaya* and Avhen it rises again, more than 
thirty year^ later, we find very great changes. The history of the 
interval can only be conjectured. 

Before the curtain ri^ again on Sri \1jaya, let us look at 
it as we first know it. Its territories seem to have hem Sumatran; 
for the reference to “ Java in the Kola Kapur inscription is 
believed to refer to Banka itself. Its kings bear no dynastic name; 
their title may have been p^rlu^ji and dt^pcHuiin (the modem 
yung-djperftian} but was not 5cri MaMraja. Its inscriptions are 
In the Fallava script and in a language which is a mislure of 
Sanskrit and hUitay^ And if we turn tp Chinese accounts of the 
language of these parts, wc get a notable statenicnL: they tell us 
that the Kun-lun countries (Java, Sumatra, Champa and Cambodia) 
used a common language and script. By “ script^' Uiey mean the 
Pallava, by language they may mean some lingua franca or some 
literary speech sudi as Kawi was at a later dale: an Indonesian 
Longue with a strong Sanskrit admixlure. That it vi^as a literary 
tongue they show by recording that a Chinese general carried off 
from Champa in A,D. 605 no less than 1350 Buddhist MSS. in 
the Kun-lun script. It would seem, though it cannot be quite 
proved, that the curious nuxed-Mday of the Sumatran irscriptioos 
of this time may have been the language of Kun-lnn.^^ 
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The ShatSendra Kings. 


The middle years qJ the eighth centu^ were marked hy the 
coming of a new line of rulers, the “ Shailendra ” or “ Mountain ■' 
ptjnci^ of Stnnatra, Malaya and Java, Can we use the word 
“ ^^itnous ’ of kings w'hose d3'n3stlc name was unknown some 
twenty years ago ? The name occurs in four places only: in two 
inscriptions in Central Java of 77S and 782 A.D.; on a sheet 
of bronze dug up in Bengal and dating from the latter half of 
the ninth century; and in a Ncgapatam inscription of A U, t003. 
It sundved also though no one guessed it—in the gamclitn julendro 
or “ Shailendra giTweifln," the best-known orchestra in Java. Yet 
the name s wide distribution in time and space is a tribute to 
the renown of its bearers. Names pass or are changed; realities 
remain. Prinee of VV ales Jstand has become Penang; Ti^nasiki 
Sin^pore; and Bertam ^lalacca. Every Malay dynasty in smthem 
Malaya claims descent from the '■ Mountain" Kings whti ruled 
the Si-guotang hilJ in Paletnhangi.—and they were the Shaiiendra, 
Every tourist who admires the wonderful “stupa” of Borobodur 
pays his meed of honour to the Shaiiendra prince who built it. 
Every sludenl who reads in \arious tongues of “ SarbaKa.” 

San-bo-tMi,' “ Shi-li-foshe," “ Zabaj,” “ the Empire' of the 
Aianarajaj the Golden Island or Suwama-dwipa, old Pidembang 
Or Kti-kang. and even of the later “ Milayu country,”—ts hearing 
of the greatn^ and decline of the old State of Sri Vijaya over 
which the Shaiiendra ruled. In such ways that dynasty is famous. 


But while we know much about these princes we know nothing 
of the nianner of their " ooniing." They may have been the older 
Sri Vjjaya dytiasls under new names and titJes; and the changes 
they brought may have been due (as some think) to the influence 
of the Nalanda tinivcrsity in Bengal. But there is much to be 
said ag^st such a view. Malay tradition insists that the 
Mahameru (Mountain) princes were newcomers and that they 
ame from the sea. Their time also was one of turmoil in 
Kun-luti ; for we read in Chinese books that in 776 a temple 
of Siva m Champa was plundered and burnt by “ men born in 
other lands, liting on other foods, frightful to look at, unnaturally 
dark and 1^, cruel as death, passing o%'er the sea in ships’*; 
and again In 787 that these incendiaries came again, “ warriors 
from Java tome over in ships.” From the same source we hear 
mat the rulers of Central Jas^, the successors of the Slvaite 
^njaya of A,D. 732, had been forced to move their capital to 
me Eastern parts of the island; and this is confirmed by two 
tonsfcfit iiiscripUons in nggari script telling how the king of Central 
Java in 778 and 732 was a Buddhist Maharaja Panamkafanah, 
an ornament of the Shaiiendra line.” Here there can hardly be 
any question of i»aceful penetration, From this time alw we 
get other changes; in script, for instance, and in language. Instead 
of the PaJJava ^ipt and “ Kun-Jun “ type of speech (which now 
reappear m the form of Kawj among the enemies of the Shaiiendra) 
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we gel mgari and Sanskrit in Sri Vijaya and Central Java Surdy 
there must have been tnnre in these events than peaceftil develcip- 
ment under University inlluence. 

All Southern MaJaya has the tale that the founder of the 
local dpastles was a royalty who “ revealed hiniself' dr “ mme 
into being " upon one of the foothills of the Palcmbang htahnmeru, 
after which he went down to the Palembang plain and was accepted 
by the local hcadEnan as their rd/n. We read this accouni in the 
Malay Annials; in the Hang Tuah romance and in the Chronicles 
of the Perak Sultanate. In Perak it is part of the coronaiion 
ceremony that the Dato^ Sri Kara Diraja^ beredEtary' custodian 
of the Stale Secret, should whisper into the new Sultan's ear the 
real name of the prince who so ap[)earecl. We do not find this 
tale in North Malaya, or in I'asai; we meet it only in States 
whose rulers claim descent from the old l\ilembang kinj^. And 
we find the rest of the tradition to be strangely true though mistier 
as it goes farther into the past. " My father has let me read 
ihb account of our princes: how- they appeared Ilf si on Mount 
Si-gunlang, then came down to I^lembang, then passed from 
Palembang to Bentan and from Bentan to Singapore: then when 
SInga[xire was captured by the Javanese of I^lajapahit they betook 
ihenruselveSi to Malacca; then when Malacca was taken by the 
Portuguese they moved back to Bentan and from Bentan to Johor.’* 
'Phis summary of ^falay History makes up the closing passage of 
Sheliabears version of the Malay Annals^ and gives a bird's eye 
view of the story of Southern Malaya. It U borne out b the 
same Avork by an account of ihe Chula War"" [1024 .VD.) 
between the Sbailendra Maharaja of Sri Vi jay a and a Ring of the 
Coromandel Coast, The coming of the dynasts was the one great 
event before that wan Whal of still earlier history ? The Annals 
&ay that there w'ere no royalties " (ra/tj) before the Shaiivndra, 
and that the local non-royal Chief—a saga-ligure called Densang 
Lebar Dtiu7i~^\s^s the first to use the term yang-d^'pcrtutitt. The^ 
things too are borne out by the Palembang inscriptions. 

Plainly at Some date between 741 and 775 A.U. princes styled | 
hfnharajas of the Sbailendra JJne for Maharajas from the 
^lountam) m^ide themselves masters of Sri Vijayaji Centra! Java * 
and [then or shortly after) of all Sumatra and Malnya. They 
created two kingdoms, one in Sumatra and one in Java; traEjition 
speaks of three princes. They brought a new script, the 
and a new ofilcial diction, Sanskrits VThey were fervent Buddhists 
and great artists in stone: architeeturaily there is a w'orld of 
difference between the monuments of the Shailendra and the rock- 
inscriptions of the earlier Sri VljaA'a kings. That there were two 
branches of the dynasty has been proved by an inscription on 
copper dug up in Bengal to record an endowment given by 
Balaputra, a Sumatran ^labaraja. grandson (through his mother) 
of a Javan Shaflendm Maharaja. Bui m Sumalra and Java the / 
destinies of the two kingdoms were to be very different, 
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The Shailendra came to Central Java between 732 (when 
San java the Sivaite was ruling the country) and 77 S (when they 
built’the Buddhist temple of Ralasan). By S63 they bad been 
driven from their capitalj as is shown by a Kawi inscription at 
Brambaaan where their palace was. They may have linEered on 
in ^^'estern Java till after 9^2; but their .\ge ” lasted about a 
Century. U was a Golden Age/' to judge by monuments. 
Within that short century they built all the grandest temples in 
the island: KaLasan, Chandi ^lendut^ Chandi Sewu, Chandi Sari, 
some of the I'rambanan shrineSj and—most w’onderful of all—the 
incomparable Boro bod ur. They were newcomers, conquerors^ 
(perhaps) Malays, Buddhists in a country long Sivaite’ as aliens 
they cannot have been loved by subjects w'hose wealth and labour 
they exploited. They built monumenU thaL are vvorld-famouSj and 
yet {apart from their loveliness) represent a monstrous waste of 
human effort. The Java Shailendra were overthrown: their vej^ 
name survived only as a descriptive adjective in the gamilun 
£aiendr(^. Of twm of this old line we have the names: Punamkaranah 
who built Kalasan: jiteudra^ some fifty years later. That they 
may have been Malay^s is suggested by the occurrence of Malay 
words in an inscription of their period; the language of their pundits 
w^as Old-Javanese. 

Tery^ different was the history of ihe Shailendra prince in 
Sumatra. They too were Buddhists: Mahay ana Buddhists with a 
strong Tantric tinge. They too were builders: witness the sitipd 
at Muara Takus and the ruins at Tanjong iledan in the Padang 
highlands. But they were conquerors and administrators more than 
leligious artists. In .4.1). 775 they had spread their influpce as 
far as Unver Siam^ as we learn from a Pal lava inscription (at 
\^ensa on Bandon Bay) in which the words Sri Vi Jay a occur 
three times. By 3SO they were masters of the ifaky World. 
** The Maharaja —so we are told by Ibn Hordazbeh (344-343) 
find Sulalman (351)--controlled the camphor-trade at Barus in 
Sumatra, ruled "'Kalahbar"' (Kedah or Rra) in Xorth Malaya, 
and was extremely wealthy. By these and other Arab writers he 
is said to have been in the habit of throwing nuggets of gold into 
a Lagoon near his palace with the words, '' Behold this my 
(Treasury.'' He did this as a symbol of his debt to the Ocean, 
much as the Hoge of \*enice used to wed the Sea. Even more 
than \'enice was Sri Vi jay a a thalassocracj' since it stood astride 
; the three routes to the Far East: the Malacca Straits, the Straits 
of Sunda and the land-route over the Isthmus of Kra. On all 
merchants its ruler could levy loll without fear of reprisal so long 
as Java remained friendly and Champa and Cambodia unmaritime. 
To China—in the Ninth Centurj'—he seems to have sent no 
“ tribute-bearing " missions. 

The second half of the Ninth Century must have seen the 
reign of ^[aharaja Balapuira whose mother was the Javanese 
princess Tara and who gave (In or before 391 A.D.) an endowment 
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tq Ihe Biiddhtsl Nalanda Universily in The first years 

of the Tenth Century witnessed the sending of tribute again from 
Sri \'ijaya to China and give us more Arab witnesses of the 
Maharaia’s power and wealth-K I bn abFnkih (A.D. 902) tells ns 
that ‘'Zabaj’‘ and “ Kalah-bar " were one kingdom- and in it 
was alsn included Bartts, the centre of the trade in camphor, cloves, 
sandalwood and nutmegs. The same writer speaks of Sumatran 
parrots that could talk Arabic, Persian, Hindu and Hteek—from 
which statement Ferrand deduces that Greek was known in Sn 
Vijaya; but who else will believe in the existence of suth parrots ? 
Min Rosteh (A.D. 90a> records that "of all the rulers of the 
Indies there is none richer, tnighlicr or with greater re\-enties than 
. Ihd Maharaja of Zahaj ” Abu Zaid (about A.D. 916) repeats the 
I tale almut the throwing of gold into the palace lagoon and tells 
’ ns that the Jlaharaja ruled a large number of islands and trading 
ports such as Sri Vijaya, Rami (near Acheen) anri Kalah, this 
last being the great centre of .\rab trade in aloes-wood, camphor, 

! sandalwood, ivory, tin, ebony, sappan-wood and spices. 

Of tribute-bearing missions sent by Sri \ ijaya to China between 
90S and 98S A.D. the Sung dynasty records give us a number 
of details. 

" Towards tlic end of the Tang dynasty in the year 
90S they sent tribute; and the envoy, who was Chief of 
their Capital, got from the Emperor the title of the Cicncral 
who pacifies distant countries. 

“ fn the ninth month of the year 960 
i’an sent an envoy to bring tribute, which he repeated in 
the summer of the next year. In the winter of the same 
year tribute w-as offered by a king of the name Si'n-tCM-ya. 

" In the spring of the year 962 the king 5i-rj-a>f/'y<i 
sent an embassy of three envoys to bring tribute. They 
brought back tails of the yak, white porcelain, silver utensils, 
sUk thread and two sets of saddle and bridle. 

“In the year 971 one of the former envoys was sent 
present crystals and lamp-oil; in the nc.xi year he came 
again and in 974 they brought as tribute ivory, oUliantim, 
rosewater, dates, flat peaches, white sugar, crystal finger- 
rings, glass bottles and coral trees. The ne.'tl J'ear new 
envoys came who were presented with caps and girdles. 

^ " In the year 980 their king Ha-cM (.Aji = king) sent 

an envoy; and in the same year it was reported^ froni 
Ch'avchou that a foreign merchant from San-bo-tsai (Sri 
V'ijaya) had arrived in that i>ort with a cargo of perfume^ 
medicines, druy^, rhinoceros horns and ivory; as the wind 
had been adverse he had been sixty days coming to Ch auchou. 
His perfumes and drugs were all carried to Canton. 
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In the year 9S3 iheit king //a<Ai (Aji) sent an envoy 
who broyghl a tribute of crystal^ colton-cJoth^ rhinoceros- 
horns^ periumcs and drugs^ 

Tn the year 93S the master of a ship came and 
presented! products of his country/' 

The KJng^ of Sri Vljaya are said by the Sung ^Vimals to 
have used Sanskrit in their writings and to have confirmed docu¬ 
ments with seals instead of signatures. One king (A.I>. lOJ?) 
sent among his gifts to China Sanskrit books folded between 
boards.*' Although we hear less than before of students coming 
to Sumatra from China and India we do hear of one Chinese nrtonkp 
Fah YUp working al religious texts in Sri Vljaya (in 963) under 
an Indian pundit^ Wimala-Sri- We leatn also that the capital 
was a fortified city with a wall of piled bricks several miles in 
cirCimiTerence; round it were many scattered villages* The large 
population w^re e.xempt from direct tasation though liable to con¬ 
scription in time of each man providing his own arms and 

prnvbions." They made intoxicating drinks from coconut-palms, 
lareca-not palms and honey; owned foreign slaves; and used as 
mu^cal instruments a small guitar and small drums. They traded 
ki lignum aloes^ areca-nuts^ ricep coconuts^ poultry, ivory, rhinoceros- 
homSi camphor and cotton cloth. They seem to have been ^ 
prosperous community. 

So far as we can Judge the Kingdom of Sri Vijaya did really 
promote its people's happiness. It did not build huge monuments 
by using forced labour as was done in Java^ Champa, and Cambodia, 
tt taxed Lightly. U did not punish criminals with such severity 
as to call for Chinese comments, as did the krlssing of offenders 
in Java. Though simple its amenities represent an advance on 
those of primitive savages, ll must have encoumged agricullnre 
since It exported rice^ coconuts and areca-nuts**^ll$ kings drew 
their wealth from passing s.hips or from the taxation of gaming 
and cockBghting; they did mt prey on their subjects" meagre 
earnings. Wliat then did they do to bring about the decline of 
Sri Vijaya ? 

The tendency in all Scales—even enlighlenetl modem States— 
is to in crease taxation as lime goes on; nor b that tendency 
likely to be less when tasatinn falls upon the foreigner. Somelhing 
of the kind must have happened in Sri Vijaya, The “ Maharaja'^ 
Empire was a sort of confederation of trading ports on the fringe 
of a large area of forest: it was not a contmuous populated tract. 
I It was open to easy attack, since each port could he nissaiEed 
separately and in succefision. For thb reason it should have avoided 
I giving offence to the peoples whose ships visited it$ shore?*. In 
those days when vesseb sailed by one monsoon and returned vrith 
the next, a trading port was sure of a rich harvest of indirect 
d profit from every ship it attracted. We do not know what lolb 
I were levietl in Sri \'ijaya but we know that after two hundred 
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\ years it be^an to be embroiled witb other maritime powers. The 
) hrsl of the^ hostile powers was a kingdom m Java. In ihe Tenth 
■ Century a line cj[ kings was building up a powerful Stale in the 
Eastern parts of the great island. The first of these rukrs was 
King Sindok who reigned from about 950 to 950 A.D, and is 
commemorated on Ihe Minto Stone. After him came his daughter 
and her consort Lokapala; after them came their son^ ^Takirta- 
wangsa wardana, Maternal grandfather of the famous Airlangga. 
All iivEd at peace with Sri \ljaya. But their successor, King 
V^Dharmawangsa, seems to have tried direct trade with China and 
so harmed the interests of the Sumatran Sea-Slate. At First he 
must have met with success, for the Chinese tell us that m 992 
a Sumatran envoy had heard in the South that his country was 
invaded by Java>; that he had returned to Champa and "got 
no good nen^." *The war dragged on. But Sri VLjaya was stronger 
when its fleets united and took the offensive; in 1007 they surprised 
and burnt Dharmawangsa s capital, slew the king tiith most of 
his Chiek, but allowed ihe sixteen-year-old boy Airlangga to escape 
from the burning town to rebuild the forLiines of his familjr- 


Tn spite of this success the great days ol Sri Vi jay a were 
1 numbered- The Slate continued to send missions with tribute to 
; China, receiving in return %'er>' liberal gifts ” from the hrnpero^ 

' the last envoy indeed (A-E>- 1023) bringing back a girdle oi gold 
for the itaharaja instead nt the usual girdle of silver and 
Then the missions ceased for thirty years. The must hai^ 

been the invasion of Malaya by a 'King of the Kings, Raja 
Suran or Raja Chulan, of which we have a vague account m the 
Malay Annals and occasional mention in local traditions and i^puJar 
chronicles such as those of fernk. It is to Dr. Coedes again that 
we owe the little we know about a war the memory of which has 
outlasted nine centuries of tumtilluous history. 


“ Chuk" (or rather Chula-mandala) is our “ Coromandel,’ 
a king named Rajendra'Cola was king ol the Coromandel Coast 
frcrtn 1012 to 1042 A.D. He and hts father before him had kep 
^up ^ friendly trade with the opposite coast, of which the principal 
pod ic« KatabiLJJr Kedah, a dependency of Sri V’ijaya. ^ close 
were these relations that in the year 1005 or f006 a U'lhars or 
Buddhist shrine had been pul up or endowed at Negapatam by 
a certain “ Sri-Mani-wijayDthungga*warii(ian, son of Cuda-mani- 
warman, of the Shailendn dynasty. King of Kataha and Srj-ivijaya. 
v''Bijl some twenty years later the friends fell out, and Rajendra* 
cola led an armada across the Bay of Bengal to raid the scattered 
Sri \’ijaya ports. *4le began by capturing the King of Kedah: 
then he made himself master of Sri Vi jay a, Paneh, .If ef ay it, a 
“ Sea-Cily " (possibly Tumasik or Singapore), a place with nign 
watis (possibly ihe Dindings), a “Water-City” (_po^'by Bruas 
or Gangpa-ne^ni), aud a ntiruber of others. In the Ma^y oo 
he captured and destroyed Bruas (Gangga-nigara) and lJ?ngpu. 
he occupied also Tumasik and the Dindings which did not resist. 
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This Chula War is on record iti a vainglorious iascrlptbn put 
up by Rajendra-cob at Tanjore in 1030 A^JJ. as well as in Malay 
tradilion. It was nol a war of conquest or annihilation; it led 
1 . to no annerqiijons and did not even end friendly relations between 
f the two coasts. Still it destroyed Gan^a-negara and Lenggiu for 
I ^rx^d and all: and so weaken^ Sri \1jaya that for thirty years 
Ehe State senv no missions to (rhlna. The war may have led to 
j rbc abandonment of the old capital^ctly on the Palembang River 
in fav^Qur of Mi^ayu (Jambt) which iivas on another river and 
I further inland^—a transfer which lo^tk place either at this time 
or at some rather later date. 

With curious incijnsi$tene 3 ' the ^^a]ay Annab ha%'e brought 
this Rajendra-cola into the pedigree of their own line of kings; 

Chulan also is a name often giv^n to princes of the Malay 
royal bouse in Perak, Strangely again the name Chilian is linked 
by tradition with a cockfight rather than a war. On Bukit 
PenyabongT Iti the valley' where the Annals tell us Raja Chulan 
and Raja Suran fought for the fortress of Lenggiu, there is or 
was a white stone suggesting a Tighting~cock which tradition says 
w-as pitted against that of another prince, Who was that prince, 
asks Rouffaer, The story may be read in the Hikayat Hang Tuah; 
it may be read also in the Rugis ,‘\nnal& where Raja Chulan's 
adversary is given as Haeng Rllaka^ the scene of the hgbt as 
Camljodia^ and the Bugls victor as naming his newborn son Daeng 
Xemboja in honour of the event. It is a far cry from eleventh 
century war to Daeng Kemboja who was Yamtuan Muda of Riau 
from 1745 to 1777; but ^!alay tradition is full of aunchronisms, 

^ .Although the Chula War must have crippled Sri \1jaya for 
generation, the rivab of the Malay State made no use of their 
chances. In 1067 the missions to Cliina were resumed; in I0S4 
a Chula record speaks of friendly relations wUh ^[alaya, Arab 
I traders continue to speak of Sumatra: Haraki (1132)^ Idrisi (MS4), 
I Yakut f 1224), In 1225 the Chinese Chao Ju Kua numbers among 
the places subject to the ^faharaja: Pahang, Langkasuka, Treng- 
‘ ganu, Kelantan, Grahi fin Siam) Lamuri (in Acheen), Palembang 
) and Oylon; he docs not mention either Ke^h or Jambi (Mclayu). 
He refers to Palemhang and omits in all probability 

because of tbe transfer of the capital to the latter place^—a thing 
that may explain also the distinction drawn by the Arab Haraki 
between Zjibaj {tht State) and Sarbasa (the town of Sri Vijaya) 
Sc while Chinese and .Arabs continued to use the old terms 
fSan-bo-tsia] and Zabaj) ^larco Polo, who visited Bentan in 1292, 
heard only of the Mitnya country'" and mokes no mention of 
Palemhang or Srt A'ijaya, Ity the transfer of the capital to Jamb! 
at ;i time when the Maharaja’s country included all the ^falay 
world, the term Miftayu became the national name that it now is, 

^ In 1275 the great Javan ruler Karlunepra attacked Milayu 
and ctmqtiered a large part of Sumatra, in spite of Atalay tradillon^ 
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to the contrary effect. An inscriptLon (dated 12S6) at Padairg 
Rochn in ihe hinterland of the Batanj? Han RK^f j^ves the Javan 
ruler as Maharaja-diraja or suzerain and the local king as Maharaja 
Tribhuana-raja^ his v-assaL Sri ^Jjaya is not tiienlioned; the old 
empire is now Pamaiayu. But Kartanegaras conqn^ts fell far 
short of the whole ot the Maharaja’s dominioiis; nor did they 
endure. Internal troubles in Java put an end to Javanese suzerainty 
and □llowed Marco Polo in 1292 to speak of Sumatra as a Malay 
island, and the fourteenth ceaturj^ Siamese to claim dominion over 
MafayuP 

Although Kartanegara's succ(^$ was transient in its benefits 
-^^0 Java it WdS lasting ertmgh in its evU results to Malaya. The 
old thalassiKracy broke up into disconiictted little States, At the 
very heart of the empire we learn of three petty kingdoms: 
ral'cmbang, Jambi and Tumasik or Singapore. In NorthcTri Malaya 
the Siamese were beginning to encroach on whgt had beer the 
Malay world; in Xorthem Sumatra Islam had gained a hold and 
had alienated 3iIoslem Samudra, Pasai and Lamuri from the 
Buddhist lands in the South. Divided and individually weak the 
Malay Setllemeuts could not resist the forces that were growing 
1 up around them. According to Marco Polo " the city fof Malayii)-', 
i.e. Jambi, '* is a fine and noble one and there is great trade 
' carried on there " ; but the Chinese traveller Wang Taiyuan, half 
a century later, speaks of Palembang as Ku-kang, “ the older 
river-port/' L.c. the abandoned Sri Vijaya, and he tells us that 
Siamese pirates had laid siege to Tumasik (Singapore) for a month 
and had only been frightened away by the passing of an Imperial 
envoy. The end came nut long after, 

Hayam Wuruk, Ruler of Majapahit—then the mightiest 
monarchy in Java—sent out a succession of armadas to attack 
the Malay States and destroy them piecemeal. His court poet 
enumerates among other conquests in Sumatra: Jambi, Palembang, 
Karitang (Ijjwer Indragiri), Teba (Jambi hinterland), Alinang' 
fcabau, Slak. Rekan, Kampar, Paneh, Haru, Mandailing, Temiang, 
Perhk, Samudra, Ivamuri, Lampong and Barus: and in the 
Peninsula: LangWuka, Trengganu, Kelantan, Muar, Dungun, 
Tumasik (Singapore), Sanpyang Uujong, Klang, Kedah and Jerai. 
Hayam Wnruk sought plunder rather than suzerainty', he slew 
and enslaved, leaving townships so weakened that Palembang— 
all that was left of the old capital of the Shaikndra kings—betaine 
a few j'cars later merely the lair of a Chinese pirate. The other 
Slates fired little better. Kedah and Langkasuka became the 
victims of Siam so that the very name Langkasuka passed into 
legend; and for 450 years Sin^pore was no better than a nest 
of Proto-Malayan pirates. So it came about that lire names of 
Sri \^|aya and Shailendra were forgotterii, that the records of the 
Peninsular Snilanates go back no further than this war. and that 
they are concerned with new States such as Malacca, Perak, 
Selangor and Johor. 
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About Ujc exact date of this war there is a conflict of evidence. 
Chinese chronology puls it down at 1376 or 1377 A.D., while the 
Majapahit Court Poet, Prapancha, is said to have written his 
epic in 1361 if the Saka date is to be trusted. Be it noted also 
that the Chula War is believed on local evidence to have occurred 
in 1024, whereas by Chinese chronolog)- we should put it not . 
earlier than 1028 when Sri Vijaya was still sending her tribute * 
and receiving gifts in return. 
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Old Singapore. 

By 

R, J< WllKINSON, C-H-C. 

Romance in IMalaya is brent lied only in Malacca, all other 
townships are parish in their newness. Vet even in such a centre 
of modernity as Singapore there are relics of the old. There is 
the record of a sea-gypsy who from his boat in the Singapore 
River watched Raffles arrive and was still there sixty years later, 
still a fisherman, still with no home but his canoe. In the happen¬ 
ings that had turned his solitude into a busy port he had taken 
no part whatever. “ Junks may arrive by the doaen/ says a 
Malay proverb, “ but dogs won't wear more than their tails- 
Most Singapore nien know vaguely that the place owes its name 
lo a medieval settlement built between Fort Canning and the sea. 
Fewer know that the heads of a Proto-Malayan family have bwn 
hereditary Intiin or lords of Singapore for four or five centunte 
or more under the Malay title of Dato’ Raja N'egara. They fought 
Mascarenhas in A.D. 15^; piloted Admiral Matelief in 1606; sided 
with Raja Kechil in 1717; were honoured guests at the weddings 
of the Bugis princes in !7i!2. 

Tradition goes back further still. Early in the eleventh 
century aftC'r the capture of Lenggiu the Chula Iving Rajecidra-coli 
I C Raja Suran came to Tumasik, as Singapore was then calledt 
with [he idea of making it the base of an e.vpeditioci to conquer 
China. “ How are we lo deal with this danger," said the Chinese 
Emperor, “ for it once that King of the Kings gels here it is 
all up with us.” His Prime Minister was equal to the crisis. He 
fitted out a ship manned by dotards and laden wiih rusty needles 
and sent it lo present its cargo lo the King with the apology that 
when the ship sailed the crew had t^n young and the needles 
iron bars but that the journey to China look the best years out 
of human life ! The Chula King gave up his scheme of conquest. 
This old myth—like others about Raja Suran—is borrowed from 
the .Alexander legend and Is a satire on human ambition; .Alexander 
fitted out an expedition to conquer new worlds only to meet, tiftcr 
v'cars on the nttsui, a ship stnl out ytars before from another 
world by another aU-conquerins Alexander. 

Two or three generations later, says the legendT a defendant 
of Raja Suran gliinp&ed the long white sands of Tumasik from 
sniTie view-poinL on the hills of Bentan. here are those beactieSi. 
he asked. He was told that they were on ihe S-^le of Tumastk 
at the e.xtreinc end of tin? great continent of .^ia, " l.et^ us 
visit them," said he. “ .As A’our Majesty pleases, * said the courtiers. 

There was a storm; the ship leaked; the cargo had to be 
thrown into the sea. Off Telofc Rlanga things got worse. The 
only heavy cargo left was the King’s crown; and the crew jettisoned 
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ihaL Instantly the storm nlxated^ allowing the king to land and 
disport near the mouth of the Singapore river. There he 

saw an animalp very graceful in its moventents^ with a black 
head, while neck and tawny body, swift and bold and the size of 
an old hc-goal.^^ What sort of beast is thatj" said the King. 
Xo one knew; but an aged counsellor said that in his youth he 
had heard that a lion was a beast of that detscription. “ This 
must be a fine place if it breeds such animals/* said the King^ 
so he decided to settle there and named his new colony the City 
of the lion. He proclaimed himself King of Singapore under the 
title of Sri Tribuana and sent for his wife and twusehold to join 
him. Bentsn he left in charge of the Talain fumily, an ancient 
line of nobles w^hn own the only surname in old Malaya. 

The story of this old colony (as given in the Malay Annals) 
is a series of myths of which the best-known b the tale of the 
garfish. Every Singaporean must know I he curious fish—the “ long 
Tom^' or Tyhsurus —that runs along the waleiraurface as though 
it is standing on iu taiU The legend is that these “ long Toms 
t}ecame aggressive and began to attack walkers on the beach. The 
King mounted his elephant and drew^ up hb army on the shore, 
only to suffer many casualties and to get his coat torn by a long 
Tom bolder than the others. Why let the fish pierce your le^ 
when you can use lianana-trunks instead/' asked an urchin w'ho 
was looking on* The King made a stockade of baitana-trunks in 
which the snouts of the dashing long Toms got stuck; and the 
fish were caught and slain by the thnusand. The vtctoiy^ was 
complete^ but the older men shook iheir heads. " If that boy is 
so wise when he is young, w^hat will he be like when he is old ? 
It were w-eil to slay him lest he become a peril to his betters.'" 
So they slew him, and left ihe city to answer to God for th^ 
sin that they committed. 

So too there came to this old Singapore a humble foLloiver 
of God, Tun Jana Khatib. This man was looking at a palm-tree 
near the palace w'hen the tree split and fell. The King was greatly 
angered: " Is a man like this to come showing off his magic 
because he knows that my wife is looking through her caaement ? ” 
So they took Tun Jana Khatib, ** to the place of execution which 
was near a cake-shop^ and there they shed his blood with a stabbing 
biow^ but his body vanished [eaving only the blood upon the 
ground.” All this was recorded in an anclenl verse: 

A rolling stone afar he wandered, 

Was slain for the offence he gave. 

In Singapore his blood was squandered^ 

Remote Langkawi holds his grave. 

Last of all there was war with the great Javanese State of 
Majapahit. .At that time there was at Singapore a Treasury 
store-keeper named Sang Ranjuna Tapa with a comely daughter 
whose charms had won the king's favour. Her jealous rivals said 
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she was unfailhful; updn which her lover had her implied ^Wvt^ 
Sang Rarjuna Tapa was embitlcred: ‘if she had Ixen guilty, 
well and good; but why shanw ub all on mere Buspidou ? " So 
when the Javanese laid siege to the town he reported that the 
public granaries were empty and opened the city gates to the 
enemv.” There was fierce fighting; the fortress was Hooded with 
blotxf; and the soil of Singapore is blood-rcd even now*'' The 
dty fell; the King escaped by w;iy of Seletar; “then by God’s 
Providence, the house of Sang Ranjuna Tapa was turned bottom 
upwards, bis rioc-store crashed; the rice in it was turned to dust. 
As for him and hLs wife they were changed into rochs; and those 
rocks stand at the mouth of the Singapore River even to this day-" 

Chinese records refer to this war. They tell us that in 1375 
there were three kings of “Sri \ujaya." One presumably was 
the king of Tumasik [Tart-tiia-sa-na-fiff)-, another the king of 
Paleiubang the other 

cannot be identified but may have been the King of Jamhi. The 
three all sent tribute to China between 1375 and 1575. In 1376 
the King of Tumasik died; and in 1377 his son (Maharaja “ Wuli "} 
sent tribute to China and asked for recognition. In reply he was 
sent a seal and commission but never received them as the Chinese 
envoys were waylaid and killed by the Javanese. After this event 
all the old " Sri ’I'ijaya “ area became poorer and poorer and ceased 
to send tribute to ('hina. 

There b some disciepancy in dates. The Majapahit poem 
gives 1361 .\,D. as the riate of the fall of Singapore; the Chinese 
say 1377. Malay tradition recalls the fate of the city as one 
of' appalling horror. It points to the blood-red soil; it tells us 
that there is a curse on the island and that it can never grow 
rice, the staple food of the country. Abdullah says, 

“ One day Col, Farquhar wanted to climb Fort 
Canning Hill which the Temenggong had declared a hill 
under taboo. .And the Temenggong’s men said to him, 
‘ V\'e dare not go with you, it is full of ghosts; you can 
hear them daily making noises by the hundred; somstimes 
you can even hear gongs and drums and warcries.' Col, 
Farquhar laughed and said, ‘ I would rather like to meet 
these ghosts.' But only Nfalacca men would follow him, 
no Singapore man would go near the place." 

On the point to the South of the Singapore riwr some of 
the Master Attendant^ men found a rock covered with old writing, 
They stopped work in terror at this further relic of the ghosts 
of the past. They had found an inscription put up probably by 
the Majapahit conquerors who wasted Singapore in 1361 or 1377 
A.D. Of thb rock-inscription Raffles and others did their best to 
lake tracings; and had it been kept, it might have thrown a flood 
of light on the fate of the old Malay settlement. But let Munshi 
.Abdullah tell us what happened. 

“ Not a soul in Singapore could explain what was 
carved on that stone; God alone knoweih what it was. 
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So il w^nt on Lill the days when Mr. Bonham was 
Governor of the Straits and Mr* Coleman his Chief 
Engineer. The latter broke it to pieces,—oh the pity 
of it !—for in my judgment he did what was utterly 
wrong. He may have done it out of pi^-headed igncirance, 
or he may have done it because he could not read H 
him^lf and did not grasp the fact that there might come 
others who could,, *^*anyway, we Malays have a proverb, 

" What you cannot replace you should never destroy^ 

It is to the honour of Col, that he objected to this act 
of vandalism and saved what he could of the pieces; one fragment 
of ihe rock—50 preser\^ed^—is now in Rafftes Museiitn. A copy 
was taken by Laidlay while the inscription was still unbroken, but 
without the expert knowledge needed for its correct transcription. 
Krom concludes that it was in Alajapahit Kawi rather older than 
L3&1 A.D. It was a long text^ running to some fifty Lines, and 
15 illustrated rnughly in Trubner^s Essays relating to Indo-China, 
voL. i. 

From the reports of Raffles and Crawfurd we learn that the 
fortified lines of the old Malay settlement could be traced clearly 
enough in their day* Its defences were! the Singapore river; the 
sea as far as the present mouth of the Stamford canal: then a 
broad parapet and trench running from the mouth of that canal 
to Fort {^'mining Hill and along the nearer base of the hill Itself* 
The old Lion City between the present Hill Street and the 
sea Could not have been a place of great Importance. 

The sea-front w'as unfortified. Presumably the fathomless mud 
of the Singapore harbour made landing at this point impossible, 
for when the Siamese attacked the town they seem to have dis¬ 
embarked where Beach Road now stands although they had 
command of the sea. Here let our Chinese witness, Wang Ta-yuan^ 
gkve evidence in his own w'onis. 

“ This people (the Siamese} are much given to piracy; 
whenever there is an uprising in any other country they 
embark at once in as many as a hundred junks provisioned 
with full cargoes of sago and by the vigour of their 
attack secure whai they want. In recent years they came 
with seventy odd junks, raided Tan-mn-hst (Tumaak) 
and attacked the city moat. The tuivn resisted for a 
months closing its gates and defending itsdf so that they 
dared not assault it. It happened Just then that an 
Imperial Envoy was passing by the island So that the 
Siamese drew of! and hid.’^ 

On Fort Canning Hill were found: (i) a grove of old fruit- 
trees, the possible descendants of trees of the old settlement; (ii) 
fourteen sandstone blocks, probably the bases of pillars supporting 
a temple roof: and (iti) a terrace row known as the tomb of 
Iskander Shah ” and believed by the ignorant to be the tomb of 
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Alexander ihp Great.' In recent >^ar5 pieces of 

a Javane^ type have also been dag op on 

bat attempts to excavate on the s<te of the tomb Mve b« 

doomed to failure. Once more the power of the ghasts iia,s 

been Xw gresil Xq overcome* 

^fier Us destruction in the fourteenth century the old ^ttl^ 
nient became so much waste land, a site for the huts of rroto- 

Sg,a~iuroti.« tods 1™'“?™ i; chSf 

in I he domain of the Bendabaras of Malacca, the tufm or Lmei 

Z ht toTitod bring .be Oeye-.K.j. .V^g«e. B, .he 
n .^rinh!ik-'k 11699-1719) the island was nlleretl as a 

’in U.e eightoh cen.ujy, .he in.» 
^le'to have leganled himsell as a lnc»> "»ble ol .he Rnu Conrt. 
r.h. nineb.en.h ce».n.y h.. did nn. lollow the InH^es nl Sultan 
Husain and the rePfftfggorg, played no 
the island to Sir ^Stamford RafUes and disappeared 
in Sinsapore But his vassals, the sea^gypsics, constituted them_ 
selv-eTInto a sort of impfrium ia impend under the British and 
referred their petty disputes for settkmenl to their own 

a b^S ud'herily) .« the head »! 'J' “o 

Husain, that hwd (in TcngH .Hi'^ minority) being taken to be 

his mother, Tengku Miriam^ 

^ piclnre of Singapore in the days of the sea-gypsies is given 
by Abdullah. 

" M the mnuth of the Singapore riv^er were many 
rocks von had to thread your way through them by a 
oasige^ narrow and tortuous as a snake wrilinE ^ 

back-breaking blow. -Wng ih^ rocks 
Tpointed end that looked like the snout of a long T^, 
to this the Orang kaut gave the name of Gartish 
h was thought to be haunted; vows were paid to iU 
J. hung u» 1. huto. ^ 
w:iy; for, said the Orang Laul, il you do not 
it wili sky you some day as you pass in or out of the 
river Ea^ day fresh offerings were laid at its f^t. On 
the banks of the river you could ^ lying about on ih 
sand some hundred.s of human skulls: some were old, 
others were fresh, some had the scalp still dinging w 
them some showed teeth filed to a while otlwrs 

did not skulls of all races in fact. Col. Farquhar wa^ 
fold abiut them, and when he saw them he ^a^ ^ 
loaded into sacks and thrown into sra. ^ hen the 
sea-gypsies were questioned about tbem they Mid they 
were^Hie skulls of the viedms of the pirates, Singapore 
being the place to which captives were taken for slaughter. 

lA uriod uccount of «11 tB.1 5cttteiP«t ^ 

been Eh'cn by RautTiier. 
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The Malacca Sultanate* 


By R. J. WiLKiNSosj, CM-Q. 

^fal^cca. 

There i$ much old history in could we only une^th 

it. There waf a klnj^dom of Langkasuka, now a mere fairyland 
of rortiance^ yet referred to by old writers for nearly a thousand 
years. There were Bruns or Gangga Xe^^ara with its legends^ the 
lost castle of Lenggiu in the Johore valley^ and the fallen City 
State that first gave its name to Singapore. Of these only a few 
traditions now survive. Eul the story of Malacca is detailed and 
ivell-documcnred from the first. It links with its record the romapee 
of great names: AJbuf|uerque^ Magellan, Camoens, St, Francis 
Xa\ier, van Rlebeek, Rafflesas well as those that live for e%'er 
in the memories of Malays. Prophetically indeed was the old 
fortress named by the Portuguese conquerors FamofUf the 
Renowned.^' 

.About the name Malacca ** there is both legend and history. 
Malay tradition tells ns that when a fugitive king of Singapore 
was fleeing from his foes, he Siat under a tree by the banks of 
the river Berlam. From his seat he watched a httle mousedeer 
turn upon the hounds pursuing it and ding them back into the 
water, " A line sile this, for a city/' said he, this place that 
breeds bravery; let us make it a settlement for ourselves/' His 
followers agreed.—.\nd what is the name of the tree against 
which I am leaning ? A Malaga tree, Your Highness/*—^Then, 
we will call our town Malacca/- And in time, the Chronicle tells 
US, ** Goods were brought to ^falaoca from all the neighbouring 
countries and from the land^ beyond the Sea, and the port became 
so frequented that fhe Arabs named it Maiakai^ 'the Mart.' 

Here, we get two rival renderings of the one name Malacca; 
and of Ihe two the second is ihe truer to fact, for the name is 
older than the dty, the Mart ” than the Sultanate- From Its 
first Chinese visitors we learn ihai there had been a Marton 
one of ihe Five Jslands,^—probably on Water Island, still the resort 
of pilgrims to the tombs of pre-Malacca saints; and we meet the 
name Malacca In a Javanese poem of 1324 A.D. and in a list 
of Siamese dependencies of about A.D. 1360. The Siamese had 
sent a fleet to raid the Straits and had levied a '' tribute " of 
40 tads of gold for which they did noLhIng in return and which 
may have been more than the little ^lartcould afiord to pay. 
So the settlement was moved from Water Island to the mouth of 
the Boriam River, where there was a fishing-village of sea-gypsies,— 
“ Cel kites or Orang —a tribe still met w ith on the isle 

of Baitam, opposite Singapore, From the site on the River Bertam 
the traders with their wares might slip up-stream should the Siamese 
fleets show any interest in thdr dependency; and it was to 
this ctew “ Mart ^ that they w-ere able, some years later, to welcome 
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the Chinese admir^ils sent out by the Emperor Cheng-tsu wUh 
orders to display his ^variike streiigLh to foreign counlTies." To 
account for ibis visit we must turn to Chinese history. 

In A.D, 1370 the first Emperor of the Ming dynasty wi^ 
able to announce to the Indonesian world the overthrow of his 
Mongol predecessors and his willingness to resume the time- 
honoured Chinese policy of accepting tribute” from such ptions 
as were wise eriough to give It, liihute to China had no likeness 
to Siamese tribute; It was returned in value many times over 
both in gifts and honours and blessed him that gave rather than 
the pMjiwer that Cook it. It waSj,—apart from the name -a most 
enlightened policy oE peaceful penetration. But the first Ming 
tnvovs stumbled on trouble. The Javan ruler of ^lajapaJilt was 
making war on all the Malay Slates and was displeased when he 
met a Chinese ship bearing titles and presents to a local potentate 
whom he had just overcome, Su he slew the Chinese envo^; 
and the Emperor made a virtue of necessity and did not think 
it right to punish him for what he had done/^ For some years 
friendly relations between China and Jlalaya were suspended. 

In A Ay. 1405 the Ming Emperor Cheng-t^ ascended the 
dragon-throne and again sent out fleets to ask [or the friendly 
tribute and “ to show that China was rich and strong " and worthy 
to receive it. Of this first Chinese visit to Malacca the Ming 
record may he allowed to speak. 

"In the tenth menth of the year 1403 the Emperor sent the 
eunuch Yin Chhing as envoy to Malacca to bring presents of silk 
Woven with golden flowers^ curtains adorned with gold, and other 
things. In the country there was no king nor was it called a 
kingdom, but it belonged to Siam to whom it paid an annnaJ 
tribute of 40 taels of gold. ’^VTien Yin Chhing arrived he spoke 
of the power and rank of China and of his w’ish to take the 
Chief back with him. The Chief, called Pai-li^u ra (perumljicrfl), 
was delighted and seat envoys to go to Court with the Imperial 
Envoy and to submit products of the country as tribute. 

In the ninth momlh of the year 140S thse envoys arrived 
at the capital; the Emperor spoke in praise of their master, 
appointed him king of the conntry and sent him a commisaiotij 
a seal;, a suit of silk clothes and a yellow timbrella." 

yin Chhing took the seal^ the commission, the ro^ of honour 
and the yellow nmbreila along with him when he re visited Malaya 
in ArD, 1406; the kingdom of ilabcca may be said to date from 
that yeat+ On his retum-ptutiey m 1407 A.D, he was given 
further "tribute” for the Emperor which was acknowledged two 
years later when the famous Chinese admiral, Cheng Ho or Ong 
Sam Po^ visited the little Malay mart for the first time. This 
admiral was a remarkabk man. Having begun life as an officer 
in the arm}'' he passed from grade to grade by "military merit" 
till he rose to the singular position—for a soldier—of Chief Eunuch 
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at the Emperor's Court. From thia post he was promoted or 
transferred in A.D, 1405 to Lhe command ol an armatk of sixty- 
two ships and 27,000 troo[K. With this array he vfas coimnanded 
to show his country's flag in the Indian Archipelago and lead 
foreign countries to see that it was wise to accept the kindly 
hesemony of China, On his first Journey he stopped short of 

Malacca; he visited Chanipap Java and Falembang. In Java he 

leamt that the King of Majapahil^ though harrassed by his W^tem 
oeighlx»urSp and defeated in a great war, still insisted on claiming 
suzerainty over Sri Vljaya or Palemhang. Pakmbaiig he found 
$0 fallen from its high estate that a Chinese pirate Cheng Tsu-j 
was the real ruler of the country' though both Majapahit and 

Malacca claimed to be its overlords. Cheng Ho seized Cheng Tsu-i 
and took him back a prisoner to banking where he was beheaded. 
So ended Cheng Ho'^s first voyage in .A-D. 1407. 

In 14C^p after having been rewarded for his servit^, Cheng Ho 
was sent on a second and longer nussLon. On this voyage he 

touched at Malacca (A.D. 1409) bringing as tokens of imperial 
i^vom to the pirmahtira two silver seals, a cap, a girdle p and 
a long robe; ai^ in the Emperor's name he proclaimed the mart 
a City and Kingdom and left behind him a load of tiles for 
roofing the royal palace. He then went on to Ceylon. In Ceylon 
he found the king less awake to the logic of facts so the king 
was kidnapped and taken along to Chinn to see things with his 
own eyes. On tbb return journey Cheng Ho touched again at 
Malacca and gave the pSrmaistini and his wife a passage on hb 
fleet. We are told that the captive Singhalese king vras treated 
with ro>al honours and escorted back to his own country^, wiser 
for his "experience of a kindlier civilisation than hb own. Of the 
permoisura^s experiences we are told: 

''In A.D. 1411 the King (of Malacca) canae (to 
China) along with his wife, his son and his ministerSp 
some S40 persons In all. When be reached the suburbs 
of the capital the Emperor sent out two officers to mwl 
and greet him, after which he was lodged In the building 
of the Board of Rit^ and received in audience by the 
Emperor who entertained him in person while his w4fe 
and his suite were being entertained elsewhere. Every 
day bullocks, goats and wine were sent him from the 
Imperial buttery. He was given by the Emperor two 
suits of clothes embncidercd with golden dragons and one 
suit with unicorns, other gifts of gold and sih'er, curtains, 
mattresses, etc,t all complete; his wife and followers also 
got gifts. WTien about to leave, the King was presented 
with a girdle studded with gems, with horses and saddles, 
a hundred ounces of gold and five hundred of silver, 
400rf>M kwan of paper-money and 2,600 strings of copper 
cash; he received also three hundred pieces of silk gauze, 
a ihousand pieces of plain silk and two pieces of silk 
with golden flow'ers. His wife, hb son^ hb nephew and 
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his suite were entertained apart, and got prsents ia 
SoXnce with thetr rank, Afterxvaids the officers o 
the Board of Rites cnterlained them twice at two diEeren 
pest-stations on their mad (to llic sca>. 
li, 1^2 A.D. the pcrn>aisura sent his nephew with tribute 
to China, in 1414 A.D, the pcyataistira was dead. 

■rhe subsequent career of Cheng Ho niay be of interest ^ 
a picu™ o’: 

“.St S’chconvoys o! 

ont'^SU^oTalone?^!Jpc^ f^rning the 
fillowine vear In 1434 be was sent to carry a seal and cointmssion 
“'“rirpoHol'Uo. .. ooci foond oo h« r^r. 

Z^c of tc Mof-opoli. of Chte, ^ ^ XoS£ 

He had been sent on missions to no 1e^ than thirty muntries 
^d might well have looked for rest; but in A.D. 1 ^ 5 ^ the 

?,= “tntreS H-Tor»s .0 

1 1 is so hard to make out a foreign name written in Chir^ 
that the full extent of Cheng Ho’s Jonrneys will f 
He is believed to have sailed as far as Ormus, .Arabia ^nd ^t 
Africa He left a name to conjure with among t hmese families 
in Ja'^ and the Strait.s, True, that name is given wrongly as 
One Sam-po the Ong being really the clan-name o( his seLond-in- 

=fharc in his fame. He was nnlucky also m that his report, naw 
CKrished and that we owe our knowledge of his journeys to th 
of his two interpreters who were Chinese Moslems. Ue 
know also a little about his ships. Their dimensions arc given 
as 440 feet long and ISO feet beam, the latter an inedible hg^r . 
They were certainly large ships, and each had a smaller P’ ® ^ 

.h" in« doubtful bU.b 0 U„ UB ™ ^ ‘^'8“ 

in tow to save the ship’s com^y m the event of a wreck- Th 
^iled with one monsoon and relumed with the next so thaia 
Xyage lasted the best part of a ye-ar; on one occasion indeed, 
Cheng Ho was away three years. 

The perm^sura was succeeded as ruler of Malacca by his s^ 
about whom we learn nothing from V 

From Portuguese books we gel his '“ah 

no more. By Chinese recorrte are told th^i - 

reigned about ten years and visited China m A.D. J414 and ag^im 

in A.D, 1419. 
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Of the third ruler of MalaL-ca^ tbe Chinese Si-ri-ma'ha-la 
(Serj Mahafuja) we leurn that he visited China in A.D. 1424 
and 1431 to beg for help against Siam and that the Emperor 
sent a decree to the King of Siam ordering him to Jive in good 
harmony with his neighbuutii and not to act against the orders 
of the Court.’^' 

Our local chronicles — the Annals and the Bostan al-salatin^ 
tell us of a fourth early roier of ^lalacca, a boy-king^ Raja 
Ibrahim^ son of the third ruler. This bny-king (whom neither 
the Portuguese nor the Chinese mention at all) wa$ murdered in 
a revolution and is known to ^lalay tradition as Abu-shnArd, the 
Martyr”: he died too young to play a pari in his tor}. After 
his death we get from Jfalay sources a more detailed story ot 
events. 

Of greater interest to the historian^ though not to the author 

of the Malay Annals, is the question of the life of the people 

and the system of trade and government under the first Port-Kings. 
It can Only be learnt indirectly from a few ^lalay anecdotes and 
from what the Chinese ivrilers tell us. Early Malacca was made 
up of two parts: an outer township where most of its people 
lived and an inner stockaded bazaar where the traders kept iheir 
stores, money and provisions. This^ the real Mart^" was shut 
up at night and guarded or policed. Business was carried on in 
small raised booths or stalls. When a ship arrived from abroad 

it w'as stopped at the barrier drawn across tbe river till it had 

paid duty on its cargo; after payment It was allowed to enter 
the river and sell freely lo the merchants. At the harrier and at 
all ianding-pJaces there was a show of military force to impress 
visitors; in the bazaar ivatchmen went about ringing bells to let 
it be known that the police were on the look-out and thaL thieving 
would not he tolerated. 

The first Malacca "" on Water Island was a trading-mart 
pure and simple; there was no room for serious culUvatfon. At 
the new site by the estuary of the River Bertan^x — the River of 
the Mart'* or Malacca River as it came lo be caJledt^plantations 
w-ete possible but were unpopular: the Fields are not fertile/* 
say tbe Chinese records; they produce little rice, for which reason 
the people do not occupy ihcmselves with agriculture/* “ The 
Mart was a trading port, (joods were brought by canoe down 
the river and by small local vessels from the Malay hamlets along 
tbe coast to be sold or bartered for the luxuries offered by the 
foreign merchants in hlalacca. The exports were tin and products 
of the jungle and the sea such a lignum aloeSj camphor^ pearl-sbelk 
fragrant woods, rhinoceros-horn, bezoars, ivoiy^j incense^ with 
perhaps, pepper. The tin-business was cxunlrolied by th^ State 
w^hich sent people lo wash streams for the metal and smelted it 
into small blocks weighing one catty eight taeb or one catty four 
taels official weight; ten pieces were lx>und together with rattan 
and sold as a small bundle and forty as a large bundle. In all 
trading-transactions tin was the currency or standard of x-alue. 
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The syslcm had merits, let us piclurc the life of a Bertam 
sea-RVW before the martwas brought from Waler Island tn 
Malacca. He Jived pimply. His dwelling was a hut raised four 
feet above ihe ground, with a thatched todI, thatched or wicker 
waits and a grid-like floor of nibong or bamboo. On 
he and hi 3 fanuiy spread their mats, ale, slept or saL He ftsheo 
from a dug-out canoe made from the trunk of a single 
light at night he used a torch of resin. For food he had hsh, 
bananas, jackfnait, durian, wild fruits of all sorts gourds, onions 
frirger l«ts, Malay musland, water-melon, sago-flour, niai^e and 
occasionally rice, tor wtie he had loddy made from the sap of 
the wfftdj/'f-palm- From the mangrove-swanips, so hideous to us, 
he got most excellent fire-wood. The Mart interfered (at first) 
in no way with his means of li^^lihood, while it enabled him to 
get luxuries by bartering for them his fish and his finds in the 
jungle. In time he was destined to learn new arts from the 
newcomers and to find new openings for gain. Instead of sjxanng 
fish with a pointed bamboo he learnt To use nets and fishtraps, 
the local ramie-fibre giving him string, the mangrove-bark dressing 
for hb nets, and rattans and limbers all that he newied for his 
traps. 

ll is the curse of most peoples that what they gain by new 
appliances they lose through misgovernment and war. Had the 
Malacca merchants gone on trading and the princes and nobles 
been ^tbfied with the return that the trade was bringing ihcm, 
the poorer classfs would have prospered. But tvith money came 
greed (or more money. The Malay Chiefs began to realize that 
itey had at their dOM a Peninsula pei^pled by a timid primitive 
folk whom they could exploit with the greatest ease. They sent 
out parties to cnnciuer or occupy the neighbounn^ ^ ^ j 
river-basins and parcel them out as fiefs- They intrMuced the 
kSfdh or corvee and nrbade the nnjts work, for nothing in ^e 
smiee of the State or on tbe properties of their masters. They 
nut toll stations at the mouths of rivers and tributaries and so 
made an income out of all who lived inland. The ha|3piness of 
a people is not lo be rated by statistics of exports and import; 
and there is littic doubt that the trade and enlightenment that 
should have done so much for the welfare of the Peninsula we^ 
undone by the greed and selfishness of what conwntion calls the 
“ higher classes.” The destinies of “ the Mart ’ were to make 
thi$ oil too plain. 

The Ritual of Mohamed Slisih. 

Doiibt has been thrown over the early story of Malj^ca by 
the Annals telling us that tbe conversion to Islam and the planning 
of the City's Court and government took place in the reign o^ 
the third King. This statement cannot be quite true. The secontl 
ruler l&kandar Shah, was a Mcislem; his name tells us so, and so 
doe$ hh Chinese visitor, Cheng Ho. The first ruler, the Fermanum, 
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was (almost certainly) a Moslem also. He may have lieen the 
M&^ommcd Shah, the Shadow of God upon Earth/' whose seal 
13 still shown among the Perak regalia as that of the first ^[alay 
king: and after he had been giveo commission, a seal, a 5 uit 
of silk clothes and a yellow umbrella by the Chinese Emperor 
he must surely have done something to create a Court and settle 
etiquette, Bw't the elaborate ceremonial pictured for ns in the 
Malay .4nnals was meant plainly for something more spacious than 
the little mart at the mouth of the Eerlam River; and we may 
well believe that it, at leasts was the work of the third nder. 
Malacca had prospered in the inten.-^al and her SuUan had become 
a King by hirth. Ritual must have meant more to him than it 
did to his grandfather who svas born to other things. 

The third ruler's name is as uncertain as the first's. The 
Portuguese omit bim; the Chinese call him by his title onlyr 
Seri Miikttraja. The Annals name him Mahitnmcd Shah, but make 
it possible that he was styled Sultan Ahmad Shah. What does 
a name matter to realities f He was the third Sultan; and we 
can follow the Malay story and give him the name Mahammed 
Sha/( by which he is known to students of his Rituah 

It is easy to reconstruct w’^hat happened by oollating the 
Annals of Malacca with those of the earlier Kingdom of Pasai- 
In both the Moslem missionaiies found a trader-Chief with ministers 
bearing tbe Sumatran title of per pat eh and a suite of notables 
known by hereditary' tities like tm and tn^gai. The missionaries 
made the Chief a king of their own failh by dnirnming " him 
with the sound of a toyal band (fjottrf) and doing homage to 
him with the time-honoured formula, dauht tuanku dzU Alhh 
King live for ever, thou Shadow of God upon Earth/' 
They made him a Sultan ** and a Shah "in addition to what 
he was already; and, by doing so, they added his kingdom to 
that part of the world which was under the Peace of Islam (dar 
al-islam)^ In this way it has come about that every Malay Sultan 
to this day calls himself ^'Sultan'' and '^Shah" and that the 
Perak thunder-seal carries these titles in ita lettering. The 
simple ritual of “ drumming is the kernel of a Malay coronation. 

The second Sultan^ IskEuidar Shah, like all the Rulers of the 
earlier State of Pasai^ was content with being drummed; but he 
is said to have created a bureaucracy of mandarins {mattiiri), 
chamberlains (ftcjitarn) and pages (bidticnda) to give more formality 
to the doings at his Coufl. Impressed also by the Chinesi? imperial 
colour be made its oiangO'yellow the hue of his umbrella and gave 
it the fir^t place among marks of rank^ 

The Ritual of the third Kbg is quite alien to Islam and is 
almost a reaction against it. It rellects clearly the wish of the 
then Ruler to become Head of the whole ^falay World and to 
fill the place that the Kings of Sri Vi Java had held. Mohammed 
Shah look the title Seri Maharaja by which they had been known; 
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he it St all ^Jat 

that be^laid down In Malacca is in force in Mabya to-day. 

Is U wasM of lime » pal 

? U *oo eSol ii,” i^y -he .We. “ ‘..'"inie 

he mav yet learn of a lime when they were fuU of meaning. 

M the head of the State stood the Ruler. In Fasai he had 

Tii s .S" ot;"S:. 

sultan and Shah,-is now the t kinfi’s position 

^lohanttneri Shah thought it wise to bo™w5 from 

by sumptuary' laws, many of which ojust n^ver 

Se S oTl'lT^ele^harbut in ‘wcnf^il'^S 

or General bore the Sword of State tehmd him “ 

lik Aimm r-faT^i- Ki^ bfifl-fCTs w^Tt I lolstcrii and L.liicfS 

higlSst rank and he had a siring of chamberlains, J 

swordsmen and spearmen in the Kar. 
metal standard of the Slate; and before the 

the bandsmen; gon^, drums, liken to the 

silver trumpet with its curious note that Mal^ iiK™^ 

call of a dr^on. That was etiquette, l^n 
about incognita and rarely for any worthy purpose. 

Mohammed Shah was also the first to 
marks of dbtinction kno™ “in 

^mter hiUlf. He also forbade others to build balconis 

« ri fiTridg^les on pillars based directly on the gr^od. 

Without his permission no one could “7iSe"^hitms and 

use the colour yellow either in attire or ^ g . ^ 
mats. He might confer on ore golden 

a kns sheathed in gold, on another the right m B 
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anklets, on a third the right Lo wear a yellow coat. As such 
distinctions Avere seen at once by CA^erybodyj they were priced 
highly; and in a small Slate with an empty treasury it was often 
easier lo pay in honours than in cash. All through Malay history 
we come across the bestowal of privileges connparable to the right 
of a grandee of Spain to wear bis headdress in his sovereign's 
presence. One notable is that of the hero Bang Tuah who 
was exempted altogether from sumptmry rules and allowed to 
wear anything he liked. Another was the ease of a wise old 
bendahara or prime-niinister who was presented with a royal 
hammock “litter, which he ptiL away at once in a place of honour 
where the world could sec it. 'M\Tiy not go about in it," said 
his wondering famiiy. To go about in itj” said the: btnduhiira^ 
“ is to seem to set myself up as an equal or rival of the King; 
it is to let my A-anjly override my prudence."^ 

The King made it also a rule that be should hold his Courtp 
installations, banquets and levees in a hall of audience where the 
ritual was laid down to the smallest detail. The King was 
seated at the head of a long raised dais down the sides 
of which were arranged the highest Officers of State in order 
of precedence. Nearest royally were the bendahara or Prime 
Minister and the timcnggmg or Minister of War. At lower IcA^ds 
on each side of ihe dais were young men of princely or noble 
family who had no official position. Behind royalty w^ere drawn up 
the insignia-bearers headed by the bearer of the Sword of State^ 
the hearer being either the laksamana w'ho commanded at sea or 
the datd" Seri Btja Dhaja who was captain of the guard. The 
personage to be honoured with an audienct — were he an envoy 
from a foreign State or ihe enptain of a visiting ship or a Malacca 
hlalay abtAut to receive some distinction — Avas presented formally 
and moved up the dais Avith many marks of deference till he 
crouched humbly at the feel of the king. No one was admitted 
to the Audience Hall unless dressed suitably, wiith his kri$ worn 
in front, his sarong arranged with a loose hanging end and a 
scarf flung over both shoulders. All court-attendants ivere under 
the orders of the pengimlu bendahara or Chief Treasury Officer, 
but the magnates were directed to their places by ihe ?h!inister 
of War. 

On the two great religiou-s festivals, the feast after the great 
fast and the feast after the pilgrimage, the King was w^ont to 
show himself formally to his people. In Java he still does this 
on a special terrace overlooking the aiuti-alun or esplanade before 
the palace; in Malacca (as in modem Perak) he did It in a 
special pavilion built for the occasion and raised high above the 
ground $0 that all could see. But the rite was hedged in with 
formalities and preceded by various proces^sions: on the 27;h ni^t 
of the Fasting ^lonth the royal praying-mat was borne with all 
honour to the mosque, the king following later; so also the royal 
litter would sometimes be taken in processioii while the Sultan 
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fnl1o^?cd on an elephant. Wherever the king might go in Slate 
it was the duty of the bindafiara or prime minister to await and 

receive him. 

\ Sultan who wished to escape Some of the cares of office 
might appoint a Ring-Coadjulor who enjoyed the s^e honours 
\ei some abatement such as a yellow flag instead of a ^ 

the omission of some instrument from his royal band. 
of the blood were known as R^ja and could ’"'f" 
but they were not all on tbe sane footing: those horn of 
mothets ranked above those bom of women “f 
who bore princely titles of their own 

those known only by personal names; and those t»m after their 
father’s accession to the throne may have enjoyed higher considera 
.to L.a”^ bor., rarlto. In titos of 

easily be broken. Ortainly in Malacca it was better for a Sultans 
son \ofx born of a lady of the bendafttira r family tbao to be 
bom^of a princess. Mansur Shah, Alaedin Riayat Shah, ^fnhmud 
Shah Alabin 11 and perhaps Mndsfar Shah were of such 
ladies. The power of the bindaimra might well override the claim 
through a mother’s royal blood. 

The bitfdafiara held the posilion of Prime Mh^stcr and 
Noble of the State; and as the author of the Malay 
himself a binda/iafa be dwells vnth great gusto on the dimity 
of hb high office. He either dined by himself 
gf the blood-royal and shared no meal vnth men of loirer ranV 
\mong the grrat Officers of State he alone was excused eit^f 
waiting on the King or carrying some item of his regaha _On 
ureal fcstivni-davs he was carried in a litter to l>e recei\^ m 

audience by the King; and as he ^ the 

officers came dn^vn the stairs to greet him. '^ough not of the 
blood-roval in Malacca he was far the greatest figure m SUte. 
leading Ihe army when he wished to aet^e in vrar and sitting^ 
the highest Court of Justice when he wished to try a case. He 
was ^'iceiroy, King’s Deputy, Grand Vizier, 

;\fier the Prime Minister came the 
of War and Justice) tmd the Bcudah^, 

Treasury Officer or Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

trailed all the Revenue aud Customs Officers and looked after b 

Palace buildings and equipment; the former was ^ 

Ceremonies at all official receptions. Both were m dose ^'tendance 

on their roval Master. Next came the four mandarins 

or Heads of neparlmenls; and, as time went on, certain titlto 

became linked with definite duties and were granted to 

carried out the duties in question. Technically, however, ^aA 

title were distinct things. Then there were many minor offiad.. 

heralds, chamberlains, ^ 

In time, whole classes of the population might ^ 

nominal rank. Nearly half the inhabitants of Negn Sembilan are 

biduanda or honorary pages to the King. 
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Then there were ihe tirled gentry. A Mday iiile is either 
^ prefix indicaiing some form of noble descent and given to all 
who can ciaim it by rif^ht of or else ii is made up of two 

or more honorifics bestowed by the Sultan trpon some individual 
whom he wishes to honour. It has no suggestion of anything official, 
territorial or feudal^ though particular honorifics came in course 
of time to be linketf with the holders of definite duties or Chiefdom$. 
Sultan Mohammed divided all distinctions into two classes: those 
beguintng with the higher honorific jcrf and ihnse beginning with 
the lower honorific sang; and he laid down rules as to the ceremonies 
accompanying ijivestitnre in either class. Bebw these titles came 
nobles by birth only: below nobles came the gentry and commoners; 
below commoners came slaves. But, as we have seen, the Sultan 
might also confer special marks of distinction unconnected with 
titles, such as the right to wear r certain dress or gold ornament 
or to cany some articfe of the replia. Any honour of this sort 
was prized greatly, 

A man whom the King wished to honour was fed in procession 
to the PaJace-gate. If he ivas to receive a tUJe of ihe humbler 
sort he walked there under an umbrella,—blue or black according 
Id his ™k,—and was followed by musicians playing one or two 
of the humbler instruments of the royal band, ft he was to be 
given an offip at Court or a command in the Army he rode on 
horseback with an umbrella over him of purjile^ red or green, 
and two fifes and drums playing some sort of tune behind him. 
If was a prince of the blcwd or was about to have high office 

conferred u|^n him he rode on an elephant with a yellow^ umbrella 

held over his head and the Sultanas $acred kettledrums thudding 
dully hehmd. Tn exceptional cases—as when a sovereign was w 
be installed—he might have a w'hite umbrella above him while the 
^cred trumpet^ blared its one melancholy note to let the people 
learn that a King was passing bv. 

When ihe dignitary reached ihe palace-gate he disaintinted and 
tt-as greeted hy a chamberlain chosen from the familv of the 

Muntai Lcmbti, the hereditary custodians of t:crc[nony Th" 
chamberlain unrolled a scroll on which were written the words of 
justallation and read them out in a language that no one under¬ 
stood. not even the reader (for it was Sanskrit), but we are told 
that it vi^ '‘verj- sweet to listen to.’' He then folded up the 

scroll and put it in the hands of others to be covered bv an 
embroidered napkin for presentatton to the new magnate. Armed 
with this warrant the new magnate was allowed to pass the gate 
and enter the palace where a special sitting-mat was spread for 
him at some spot chosen by the Sultan, Then came the robing. 
If the man invested was to be a bendafiara five court-order lie 
came forward, each bearing a silver platter with a garment upon 
It: a headcloth, a coat, a sarong, a sash and a plaid. £f he was 
to be a prince or noble of high rank he was greetefl with four 
silwr platters, the sash beinB omitted; if he was to be a dignitary 
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of the second grade he received vestures on three silver platters: 
a headcblh, a coat and a sarong. Humbler officials could hardly 
wear less wilhoul discourtesy lo the King, so they also received 
three gamients but not on silver platters; their garments were given 
them by a court-slave who draped the doth round the shoulders 
of the recipient- The recipient then kissed the garments and retired 
to put Them on« 

When the dignitary has been robed he came forward again 
and wti5 invented solemnly with a p&ntoh, an armlet or bracelet 
showing the rank he held, for in those days^-not now—all men 
of title wore These badges of honour. These pp7if{}/i were of many 
kinds. Some were of gold, dragon^shaped and talismanic: some 
were jewelled: some of plain gold; some of silver only; some were 
worn in pairs; some on one arm only. After receiviirs bis 
the new magnate was admitted to the royal presence lo do homage 
to his King. The Armais do not describe this part of the ceremony 
but leave iis to picture ii fmrn what we see to-day. :\ Malay 
Chief begins by pacing with slow steps between the lines of cotirtiers 
seated on either side of the raised pas.^ge-way ijin hular). After 
each steo he halts, bows low, and raises his hands prayerfully lo 
his forehead. As be comes closer he drops lo the ground and 
worms his wny forward till he reaches the SnUati whose knees 
he kisses or whose foot he places on his head. The Sultan ihen 
sprinkles him with sacrificial rice-pasle (Icp^ng iaivar) to 
away ail ghostly powers of evil: and the new magnate, hasing 
done his loyal dutyp moves back as humbly as he came. 

There was ritual also at his departure- He was e^orted to 
I he gateway by Those who had receiv^ him and sent of! in honour 
with music and umbrellas xs when he came. In Ferak he has 
to cross the Perak River and for seven days may not look on the 
Ruler or his palace or anything that is his. \'iolation of this 
taboo is believed to mean death either to the King or to The Chief. 

In connection with all Oriental etiquette it must be put on 
record that European visitors were expected to ohserv'e it^ did 
not observe it, and have often been commended by historians for 
showing n proper sense of their ow'n dignity. There is something 
to be said on the other side. Our owm expressions Your obedient 
servant'^ can be subscribed to in letter-writing without protest, and 
the Malay word used by all Europeans as a first pei^n 

singular meatis much the same thing. But the great Dutch 
Governor-General, Jfan Fietersitoon Coen, when asked ^ to write 
to the Emperor of Java protested violently Thai he served no man 
save The ruler of Holland: atid our mm Sir Stamford Raffles 
refused to allow^ the Sultan of Jogja to take precedence of him 
even in Jogja itself. Who can presume to criticize great men ? 
But many will feel simipathy with the ^^alacca bindnkara who 
Saw his followers Hare up angrily at the loud and famlHar vrays 
of the Portuguese Thexeira, and then calmed them with the words. 

Lea\e the man alone,—he knows no better.*' 
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Mudzafar Shah^ 

The filth of the Malacca KingSp Mudzafar Shahp is a bistDric 
figure. He is the Modafai^ of Portuguese, and the Wu-ta-fu-tia-sha 
of Chinese records* His name can be read also on the dated 
lombstone of his son and successor Mansur Shah. Certainly he 
existed. But who he was by birth and how he came to be King 
are not so plain. 

The story of his accession^ as given Ln the Malay Annals^ 
b quite easy to believe till we begin to look into details. It is 
this. The fourth kingp “ the Martyrp'"' was the son of the third 
by a royal mother and came to the throne as a mere child. Being 
an infant he had to be gi\^ as guardian his mother^s kinsman 
the Prince of Rekan, a man so tyrannical and unpopular that he 
pro%'oked a rising m which both he and hb ward were slain. The 
martyr was succeeded hy his qwt\ elder brother, Raja Kasim, a 
son of the third ruler by a woman of bumble birth. It all sounds 
likelyp But when we search the Armais to find who led this 
popular revolt against the alien Prince of Rekan we find that it 
was a pair of foreigneiSj namely a Tamil merchant living in 
Malacca and a passing ship-captain^ Maulana Jalaludin, a so-called 
saint who happened to be in the port and who bargained that he 
should be given the boy-Sultan's young mother as the price of 
his services. This hardly hears out the idea that there was an 
outburst of popular Indignation over the misconduct of the Regent: 
it looks more like a conspiracy to murder. 

Nevertheless the slory^ is of interosl if only as a picture of 
the times. The ship-captain suggested to Lh^ young princep Haja 
Kasim, that he should by right have been Sultan of ^Jalacca. The 
prince answered that with the blessing of Allah and the help of 
the ship-captain he might yet be put on the throne. The captain 
said that they might tr)- to get other help as well and it they 
succeeded—wclb what he wanted was the infant-king^s mother- 
I agree/^ said Raja Kasim^ if I become King you shall have 
her/' The two then sought the help of the Tamil mercbant^ 
Raja Kasimmaternal uncle, who promised to do what he could- 
“ But how' can we manage this coup ifetat if the binduMra is 
against ms "' said (he young prince: '^and if we try to get the 
bindohiira to join us is it in the least likely that he will consent ? ” 
—'' It can be managed quite easitVp" said the uncle. 

That night the ship-captain landed his crew of armed men 
while the Tamil merchant and the young pKnee rode on an elephant 
to the bendahara^s house. ^^Tell the hendakara that the 

Sultan awaits him/^ said the Tamil, The minister burned outp 
leaving his kris behind him in his haste and lying up hLs head- 
cloth as he went along. ” His Highness is on the elephant, you 
can join him there.'' The minister mounted and the elephant 
movii off. ** But this is Raja Kasim/' said the minister^ '' and 
w hat is the meaning of all these armed men ? “ Raja Kasim 
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■ t Dill-fin OVi well it li ^ll llie same 

is oat to kill the Prince of ^ House ” By this 

l(i nie; Raja Kasim is « R^ja Kasim 

time they had reached the 1^ .^’ifcnda/isr^ ? ' The betfdakara 

S^,»"’'pSrd“»S'iir.ea^* Ma K»i«, u. iabad. 

. s'rrr 

^ t f ^ ^ 

afterwards the bendiihara who wrote the 

numbered among that the Annals, based a-S 

- ">« «■“ - ™ 

the founder of the fortunes of his house- 

Thpu lell ns that Tun AK was the son of an Indian prince, 

d^endants wondd^t ofj^t h Bagi«da is used 

Mam punadanmo^ fX a Minangkaban honorific so that 

If 
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chronology. But if wt throw overboftrd the story of Tun 
myd origin we may still believe that he came as a Tamil merchant 
to Malacca early in Mohammed Shah'i reign, his sister was taken 
^ a secondary wife by the Sultan, and her son, passed over for 
hB mothers humble birth, became bv a coup iTim Sultan of 
Malacca under the name of Mudzajar Shah, 

It is quite clear that the Sultan's weakness for hb Tamil 
imcte or favounte was a tiling very displeasing to his Malay subjects, 
Mud^far bhah lost his Malay bindabara soon after his accession 
to the throne He now tried to govern by means of bis Tamil 
favourite while appointing a Maiay to sneered in name to the 
vacant dignity; but the Malay did not take kindly to slights and 
commuted suicide by poison—a thing without parallel in local 
history. Mudzafar Shah then showed his hand by naming the 
Tamil hini^f to be bindiskuTa, thus dispossessing the ilalav family 
that had Md the dignity previously. Thh led to a feud that 
™de Mud^far Shah anxious for the safely of the State; “ if 
ifie Chiefa fall out/ said he^ the counlry perish<?s/' 

Vfnh f'et was one of those created bv Sultan 

Mohammed Shah when he reorganized the Court; he had then 

suKceded Jn the same reign by his brother, the Dsto’ Siri 4mar 
" I™!?" inglorious part in the 

!h f ^ succeeded by his nephew, a 

ga of the first ieffrfaAaffl and known like him as Beudakam 

hiwff ^h1' I the man who poisoned 

hin^lf He left three children: a daughter, Tun Kudu, married 

to the king; and two sons, Tun Perak and Tun Putch, both of 

whom were destined in time to succeed to his own high gfiiice. 

that whatever and they resented 

bered^lto ^ remarkable man. He is remem- 

^ed to lhi,s day (under the name Tun Merah Galatigl among 
the Protomaldyan aborigines as their saviour and protector but 
what It was that he did we cannot now know and aborlgfuaJ 
iraditiou a too mythical to help us. By the Malay Annalf we 
alf P^nsAwfw of Klang (his first office) he brought 

m ri- to Mala™ 

!= “ Siamese invasion; and it may be that he 

u promoted to be 

^vanced to the high dignity 
iiS' to promotion th^t he 

opposition to 

the longs Tarml favourite, the Bindohora Siri Aare Diraia 
luW^/'h the quarrel, tried to arrange a medui 

f of the Tamil to resign his high post in return 

marry. 5cri Aura Z?,ra)tf chose Tun Kudu, sister of his rival 
and wife of the king. The King divorced her at once and sent 
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her bact to her brother's house to await marriage to her new 
husband. She was young and beautiful, say the Annals, save for 
a cast in her eyes.’ Then the Tamil's own household prutested, 

“ What is all this nonsense about your manning a young wife, 
an oid man iifce you, with eyebrows that go down to your eye^ 
la-shes." Nara Diraja objected to these personal reitiarks. He 
answered that he owned a rhinciceros'hom, a fetish of great price, 
warranted to heep him young. So the marriage loot place. It was 
from thb marriage that the author of the Malay Annals was 
descended. 

The Annals credit Mudzafar Shah with a reign forty years 
long, but as ive hear from the Chinese that he sought recognition 
on his accession in 1445 A,D. and that Mansur Shah was doing 
the same thing in 1459 A.D., we may late it that he reigned about 
fourteen years. Apart from quarrels at hb Court he was troubled 
by Siamese invasions. The first attack came overland and seems 
to have been baulked by natural difficulties. The s«ond expedition 
was sent by and reached BalU Pahal within easy striking 
distance of’ -Malacca. There the Siamese ships were seen by a 
solitary Malay cruiser that had been sent out to look for them; 
and this cruiser, commanded by Tun Omar, a very' ^llajit son 
of the Data* Seri Bija Diraja, made a sudden dash at the enemy 
who were caught unprepared and irtsl two or three ships besides 
having their morale badly shaken. That night the Malays lined 
I he mangrove-covered shores with countless torches, suggesting the 
presence' of a formidable fleet and scared their enemies into a 
hasty retreat. They followed the fleeing Siamese as far as Singapore 
Straits and then returned in triumph to Malacca to be rewarded 
by their king. On Tun Perak, now bendahara, who led the 
expedition and on the Data’ Seri Bija Diraja, his second in command, 
Mudzafar Shah bestowed robes of honour. ITiis Data’ Serf Bija 
Diraja was a certain Tnn Hatnza, one of the ancient family of 
the Matilafi Lembw, and is known to Malay fame as the Humpback, 
the story being that he would never hold himself erect unless there 
was somebody about for him to fight. 

The King of Siam talked of taking the field himself. But 
his son and heir, Chaupandan, asked for the honour of leading 
the ej^Ktlition, guaranteeing that he would capture Malacca. The 
prince was given the command. Rumours of what was coming 
reached Mudzafar Shah and perlurbctl him greatly, nor w-as he 
much consoled when a crazy -Arab shot an arrow towai^ Siam 
and exclaimed, *' Die now, Chaupandan " ; he only smiled and 
said, “If that kills Chaupandan you will be a miracle worker," 
Shortly after this episode news reached Malacca that Chaupandan 
had died suddenly. Rumour added that he had been slain by the 
invisible arrow, and a local poet immortalized the incident in verse. 

The death of the young prince led to the abandonment of 
the expedition. Peace was not made but hostilities were not 
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resiimed. So i^iatlers drifted on till MucLiafar Shah died in A.D. 
I4S9 and left to his son^ ^[ansur Shah, the chance of resuming 
friendly relations with Malacca's most dangerous enemy. 

Mansur Shah^s Early Years. 

The si 7 ?th Sultan of the ^laJacca dynasty was Raja Abdullah^ 
son of the fifth Sultan (Mudzafar Shah) by Tun Puteh, a daughter 
of the second birid^haro. {Sifi Amcr Dtraja}. .Mthough the ^Annals 
would hive ns believe that he was twenty-seven years of age when 
he came to the throne he can ha idly have been more than thirteen 
or fourteen and uiuil have been sw'aycd at first in his policy by 
his cousin and Prime ^linister, Bindaftara Tun Perak. He began 
a policy of conquest by sending out the bcndu^tira at the head 
of a force of 2Q0 shtps to subdue Pahang. Looking at the com¬ 
position of that force and seeing that it took in none of the 
leading men in Malacca except the commander himself and the 
humpbacked I}dta* Siri Bija Diraja who was always on the 
look out for a fight^ we may suppose that it was made up mainly 
of young men eager (or a chance of distinction. From the .Annals 
we get a good picture of the Pahang that we know^ with its wide 
plainSp its yield of alluvial gold and its wild cattle “ nearly as 
big as elephants” ; and w'e are told that it was then a Siamese 
dependency with its capital at a place called Fura {— Pikan) and 
its governor a certain ** Mahufajn Dcu'H a relative of the 

King of Siam." 

Pahjing offered little resistance and cannot have been held 
by any Large force of Siamese^ hfaharaja Dewa Sura hed upriver 
and tried to escape into Kelantan by the Tcmbeling trade-route 
which seems to have been in use since the Stone Age. He is 
said to have used an Indo-Chinese form of speech and to have 
had a daughter with an Indo-Chinese name^ though the title given 
him personally is Sanskrit. He failed to get away; hCp his daughter 
and bis elephant w'ere all captured by Serf Bfj^i Dhaja who had 
been sent to pursue him and who had hts whereabouts by 

threats of torture to a woman harbonring him. Once captured he 
was treated with courtesy both by Siri Bija Diraja, his captor, 
and by the bettdafmra who was in supreme command. 

On the return of the army to ^lalacca the delighted Sultan 
gave the Dufo' Bija Dtraja the use of a pair of royal umbrellas 
with tasscllcd fringes round them and then named him Viceroy 
of the conquered country. He allowed the Dato' tbe use of a 
royal band or nobat, minus the kettledrum,; and laid it down thal 
this band was not to strike np till it got to Water Island and was 
well outside the Malacca three-mile-limit. He gave orders aUo that 
the Viceroy should come once a year to the capital and do homage 
for the dependency that he ruled. After receiving these high 
honours the Seri Biju Difaja set out for Pahang and seems 

to ha%^ governed the country without any serious setback for a 
decade. 
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Mamur Shah added the Pahang elephant to tin; herd that he 
owned and look the captive governor’s daughter into his harem 
where she bore him two sons, destined to be Sult^ M^raja 
Dewa Sura was first handed over to the biitdaktsrss custody and 
then passed on to the Tamil Data’ Siri Nara Diraja, By the 
bindakara he had been looked after in a kindly way; by the 
Data* Sen Sara Diraja he was shown respect but shut up in a 
cage on the verandah. Naturally, he did not like tbe^ ireatnient; 
and one dav, when the verandah was fuU of caller he his 

gneVances: “ 1 was treated like a prince; and from bendahata 
I received even greater kindness; with this old Kling 1 am a caged 
animal." “ Quite so,” said the old KJing, “ from a tried warrior like 
Siri Bija Dhaja you could never hope to escape, nor could you expect 
to nin away from the hiadahara whom every man is anxious to 
help; but what of a poor man like me ? Were you to give me 
the slip not a soul would help me, but, when it came to hnding 
fault, they would all do it, from the Sultan downwards. true, 
said the prisoner. 

Maharaja Dewa Sura was fated to escape from his cage. A 
tame elephant ran away from the royal herd; imd nol all the 
king's mahouts could entice it back. Some one hinted that the 
captive Siamese Chief came from a country where elephants were 
bred and trained; possibly he might help. Let me go fne^ said 
the caged captive, “and I promise to get the amn,^. He 
as good as his word. This so impressed Jfai^ur Shah that the 

_in his way an enthusiast for education —made him an 

instructor in the work of a mahout, as other experts before him 
had been told off to teach tiding, fencing and the use of weapons 
to the young bloods about the palace. 

From this day we hear a good deal about the Malacca 
elephants. Even earlier a special officer, Data' Siri Rama, served 
as ihdr keeper. Being a man of birth, a ’* kshatriya " or descendant 
of the Indian warrior caste, he was ^ven a seat of honour in the 
Sultan’s liall and he had the right of having spirits ^ 

to him in a bowl of alloyed gold covered with an embroi^i^ 
napkin. In fact, he could treat the bowl as the badp of his 
position for it is notorious that mahouts in Malaya make um of 
stimulants. At a later date a Dato' Siri Rama was seen b>' a 
foreign bigot to be the worse for drink. '* Alcohol, said the 
canting Indian “ is the dam of all undeanness." The angry Dato 
turned nti him, “ And what of greed ? \\’hat brought you from your 
home but a love ol filthy lucre ? *' 

Jilansur Shah then turned his thoughts—or those of his Prime 
Minister—to the fact that no traders from Siam ever came to 
Malacca and none from Malacca ev'er went to Siam, He called 
a coundl of his notables, beginning with Chiefs like the bi^aiiara 
and Seri Nara Diraja and working down to Chamberlains ^d 
warriors and such sbip-captains as might be in the port. To 
he spoke as foUows^ It is Qnr wish to send envoys to Siam, 
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Why go OT! as at present ? We have neither war nor peace. WTial 
say you, gentlemen ? " The meeting answered: “ Friends are 
better than foes.'' Turning to the hettdaharn the Sultan asked, 
.\nd whom shall wo send on this mission ? ” The Minister named 
his own son, Tun Taiani, and the Mantcri Jana Putira, a higher 
civil serv'ant. The two were sent to Siam bearing a very conciliatory 
letter. '' .\nd what does the name Mansur Shah meant” said the 
Siamese king. Tun Talaiii was silent; his colleague blurted out, 
The King to whom God gives Victory.” The .-\nnals would have 
us beUe%'e that (he king of Siam went on to ask how the Malays 
had had the Lest of him in warfare, and we need not trust what 
we read of this undiplomatic talk. .Ml we learn that matters is 
that the Malay envoys helped the King in his wars on other 
enemies, and in this way won his favour and were able to bring 
back to Mansur a friendly reply to his overtures. Peace was 
restored. 

Incidentally Ton Taiani brought back from ibis mission a 
Siamese wife, afterwards the mother of his son Tun All Haru. 
From this and other cases we arc apt to infer that the old Malays 
cared nothing for purity of blood. Was it so ? Mansur Shah 
himself had a Siamese wife, the daughter of Maharaja Dew a Sura; 
later he was to add to his harem a Javanese bride and a lady 
from China; and in a trading port with large resident bodies of 
foreigners racial mlermisture must surely have been common. Yet 
even in the Annals, written by a man of Indian descent, we 
can detect signs of a decided nationalist feeling. The story of 
*' the old Kling.” Nara DiraJa, suggests that he was disliked ^ 
an alien; and though helped by the king he had faM to relain 
the great post of ttendafiam. The story of Nara Diraja's brilliant 
son, Tun Mutahir, shows that he rose to be bendakara by royal 
favour and perished when the king turned against him. The 
author of the .Annals was proud of his ancestors and does not 
hide their origin, yet it is claimed for him, iliogically enough, that 
he was a Malay of the Malays, of a family that came in with 
Sang Sapurba when that Alan of .Mvlh revealed himself on Mount 
Siguntang at the fool of Mahameru, 

We are next told that Mansur Shah wTCnt on a mission to 
law to seek the hand of the beautiful princess Chandra Kirana, 
daughter of the Ruler of Majapahit. On this occasion he broke 
all the rules laid dowm for his guidance by that master of etiquette. 
Sultan ilohammed Shah, and was content to take with him a petty 
Chief of the fourth rank. Tun Bijaya Sura, and an escort of a 
few soldiers of the guard. All his great officers he left behind to 
guard Malacca. Not only did he win his princess hut he so 
pleased his father-in-law that he got the island of Sianlan by 
simply asking for it. " Not Siantan but Palembimg itself would 
I hav^e given him bad he wattled it,” said the delighted Javanese 
king. 

The story of this romantic mission is one of the best-known 
taies in old Malay history, and like many beautiful legends is 
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probably yntrne. The fair princess, Cbandra Kiranap whom he 
went to wed had been dead some centuries. The king ber father, 
does not ligure in the list of kings of Majapafut. The king 5 prime 
minister, Pateh Gajah Mada, did exist; but in days before Malac^ 
was thought of. MajapahSt had seen its own capitd destroyed in 
1406 A.D. and w-as no longer a place that a Malay Sultan would 
visit. Two facts remain: ^lansur Shah did marry a Javanese wife, 
and one of hts guardsmen, Hang Tuah, did kill a Javanese in 
romantic cjrcumsUnces. These were the outstanding incidents of 
the mission to Java; they needed no Journey; they may have 
occured in Malacca. But they arc linked with the name of Hang 
Tuatip the paladin of Malay tales; and all that we hear of Hang 
Tuah is coloured by the wildest romance. Hence the story of 
Mansur Shah*3 v^sit to Java, 

Hang Tuah wss a man of bumble birth, probably a Proto- 
maJayan sea-g^psy from itentan. \^'hen quite a boy his courage 
in dealing with some pirates who had attacked him and his play¬ 
fellows had brought him to the notice of hi$ feudal master, the 
Bindahara Tun Perak. Having been taken into the htndakarij's 
scr\'ice and then pas^d on to that of the Sultan he came to 
attend his master to Java—if that story be true. W hether in Java 
or elsewhere he was called upon suddenly to face a madman who 
was rtuioing amuck. Hardly more than a boy, he saw all his 
elders fieeing from a Javanse who, when mocked at and mimicked 
for shivering with ague, had tum^ on his tormentors slaying all 
whom he could catch. The young Hang Tuah kept his p^nce 
of mind, managed to disarm the amoker and slew him writb his 
owm weapon. This act made his reputation. 

We have seen that ^lansur Shah w^as in the habit of providing 
instruction In riding and fencing to his young Malays and can 
well believe that Hang Tuah proved an apt pupil and became an 
expert in the use of the kris. We are told instead that he made 
a pilgrimage to the homes of the anchorites on the hills at Java 
and was given charms not only for use in war hut even lo make 
him master of all languages. Such b romance- As soon as he 
was old enough Lo be a guardsman he joined the youths in attendance 
on the Sultan and had to face the temptalioris of a palace full 
of )oimg damsels on the lookout for adventure to break the 
monotony of their lives. Romance would have us think that Hang 
Tuah was always discreet In his dealings with the Sultan's lady- 
friends; Mansur Shah thought otherwise and handed over Kang 
Tuah to be kiissed. The proper authorliies w^re inclined to 1;^ 
pitiful; why waste a brave young life over a triding matter? 
They sent Hang Tuah to a place of hiding in the country and 
kepi him there in the stocks. There he was safely out of the way 
of mischief till the affair blew over. 

Meanwhile other yoting men had taken Hang Tuah's place 
at the palacfi and kept up as merrily as cwr the Court's reputation 
for scandal. One of them, at last, — a certain Hang Kesiuri who 
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■Piiis Hang Tuah^s personal friend,—having been seen to climb 
^eaUhily into the palace, was trapped with his lady-love, while 
the Sultan and hts more lailhlul women slipped out of danger 
and left the trespasser to face his fate. Hang Kesturl could hope 
for no merGy rrom tlie guards who ringed the palace and were 
ready to spear him as soon as he tried to escape. So he did not 
try to escape; he slew his mistress, stripped and mutilated her 
dead body and prepared to sell his Ufe as dearly as he could. 

For all Us tragic side there was sometlimg absurd in the 
situation. Ihe inmates of the palace had left it and stood outside- 
The guards were safe enough but could do nothing; the first man 
to enter the building was going to certain death, and no man 
would lead the way. Meanwhile the outlaw was strengthening his 
position. Knowing that the one thing he bad to fear was an 
npviard spear4hrusl through the grid-Hke fiooring, he covered the 
door with trays and phtters and kept leaping atout from tray to 
(ray^ while the dang gf his movements sounded like a further 
defiance of the Sultan and his hosL 

Mansur Shah began now to repent his treatment of Hang 
Tnah^ If Hang Tuah wxre alive would his sins be forgiven him ? 
** Were they as stupendous as Mount Kaf^'^ said the Ruler, “ 1 
should overlook them.'* Hang Tuah was sent for. He came 
limping and stiff with long confinement in the stocks^ but ready to 
deal death to bis dear old friend for bringing dishonour on the 
Sultan. He w^as given time to have his limt^ massaged and to 
pick out the best kris in the royal armoury. Though he came as 
one risen from the dead to meet a man who never dreamed of 
seeing him he could hope for no profit from surprise as he was 
dealing with a man desperate; and though he had the Sultan and 
all bis host behind him he had to fight the duet man to man. 

He stood no real chance. Hach Lime he set foot on the 
stairway he had to spring back to escape the thrust of Hang 
Kesturis kris; sooner or Later he w^s bound to spring back too 
late. All he could do w^as to appeal to his old friend to be a 
sportsman and let Urn mount the ladder. Hang Kesturi 
back into the room leaving the doorway dear. Hang Tuab^ leaping 
up the steps, found himself within the palace; at his feet lay the 
nude and mutilated body of the palace woman; before him was 
the lover^ w^ell armed and at bay. Hang Tuah attacked^ but weak 
and stiff from long confinement was soon disarriLed; be lost his 
kris and had to appeal to Hang Kesturi not to stab a defenceless 
n>an. He was allowed to retake hb weapon. Three times he did 
this; the fourth time it was Hang Kesturi*s turn to ask the same 
favour. Hang Tuah ran him through the body^ saying that chivalry' 
was wasted on traitors. 

Hang Tuah% action had the full ap^iroval of the writer of 
the Malay Annals. The overjoyed Sultan b«towed on his champion 
his own royal robes, the title of fak^amuna, the right to dress in 
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an 5 '' colour he chow, the honour of canying the Swqrd of State 
in aJI processions and ihe privilege of lolling against the 

palace wall should the coiirt-cercmoni^ w^eary him. The body of 
the dead traitor Hang Kesturi was dragged with ignominy round 
the city to be cast into the sea; hb wafe and family were slaughtered; 
his housc-piilars rooted up and thrown into the waters after their 
master, ^ in old Malacca was loyalty rewarded and treason 
punished. 

There is a curious epilogue to the tale of these rewards. At 
a later date whm Hang Tuah—to whom no sign of greatness was 
refused—was being borne round Malacca in a litter like a prince, 
the old bcndiihara^ who had denied himself that privilege^ smiled 
at w^hal he saw. His people asked him why, ** Lbten to the 
voices of the crowd/' said he. They ask^ Who is the magnate 
in the hammock, and are told that it is the iakssmana .—^And is 
the iaksamana the first noble in the land ? —Oh, no, k is the 
bind^hara. Every lime Hang Tuah goes out in hb litter he 
advertises Me.” 


Mansur Shakes Later Years^ 

While the paladin Hang Tuah had heen spending long days 
in the stocks his royal master had been dealing with the probleui 
of tribute to China. He knew^ w'hat it meant; he was aware that 
every gift he sent to China would be returned fourfold + But he 
did not take kindly to the word tribute; he dbliked allowing that 
there was any one greater than Mansur Shah. We hav’e seen what 
the Chinese thought of the rich bounty that they bestowed on 
those who found themselves attracted by their civilising influence 
and we shall nowr sec how^ this bounty reacted cm the barbarians 
whom they claimed to treat with benev-olence and justloe. In shorty 
we shall get the Malay point of view. 

According to the Annals the Emperor sent a letter purporting 
10 come ” from below the feet of the Son of Hcawn to above 
Ihe crown of the Prince of Malacca.'^ In other words he was 
writing to one w^ho$e highest dignity he thought less than the 
dust under his own feet. ^lansur Shah had to pocket the insult. 
He sent a mission to China under the bendakara^s own brother^ 
TiiM FerpaUb Putek, to bear the usual tribute. On its return he 
learnt that the envoys had been treated with lavish hospitality; 
they bad seen the Son of Heaven himself in a glass-sided dragon- 
litter as he was borne about in a crowded audiena7-hall of immense 
Slice; they brought back rich gifts; and, last but not least, they 
had managed to get hold of a Chinese girl who might be presented 
to the Court as the Emperor's daughter. Mansur Shah was 
delighted. He married the damsel, bestowed robes of hnnour on 
all her escort, and gav^e out to his loyal subjects that he was now 
the Emperor *5 son-in-law. Mis prestige, in fact, had been enhanced 
by the so-called tribute. 
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A sent, headed by Tun Talani, the 

.. j\ ‘nj •he Miinferi Jana Putcfa, a leading social, 

^rj^uftffra i ^[ofin and was driven bv stress of weather 

« 1 » Ckiw- Tl.= ™™y. p;=«n«d 

to Brunei _ _ . ^ ^ras ansiotis to know how the Kinperor 

had teen addr^^d m tne ^ 

Ki JU'ni the & of Malacca/^ “So yonr royal master 
humble se L-.-iWe sheered the prince of Brunei- 

T dS he ^ould "0 deny it. But hb colleague 

Ttm Talan _ tension: “ So one thinks at first sight," said he, 
“ BurioAtfVfl^tf^ also ‘ the King of Malacca’s 

. ui * ■ ..» Thev and not Mansur Shah, arc addressing the 

Emperor <tt their equal, 

KceplS h"and thooght all the mme of Mansur Shah and hb 
^eatuCfiSr 

Fven wilder rumours followed. The Emperor had insulted 
AA r CT.!^ :» first letter by treating him as less than the 
Mansur *_ ■ ^ jnsiilt to one of the Lord's anointed— 

dust under punisted. as all men knew, 

U The Kmperor had been stricken 

tuh difesr He had consulted his physicians only to te toW 
- ij fr^'trp hiiti iiavc a dose of the shame that he 
lb,t “ >■“«.Sb/Lh. He bed eeked ihie second 
M Pol ^ 'y "" f„, „„e of d,, »a.er in nbicb tb. 

uiw, no _ iiad "laved bis roval feel, and Ibe water had been 
Icnj nf Slalicca bad „^p|,dnt. Once mote the *ndin* 

™ St ™ 

n..* th*. hUtarv of Sultan Mansur was not all compounded 
f a EfrunTo'desperado had broken into the royal palace, 

seized one o The polluted palace had to be pulled down 

out of heir and more splendid. .\ work of 

and Himiributed over a number of small townships, each 

this kind w j I j„ey as its feudal obligation; and the bendaftam, 

having some speejd duty 

as lord 0 ^ en i*. |jy| ^ay infer thiit it crowned what is 

exact site ° ^ul's Hilh If was the pride of Malacca while 

rlW of ^7. leet fSl w. dlow r 4 ^^ for 
he average or span of a mans anns): its pillars were a 

%« in ct^cumference: it had projecring eaves to gnmd wmdpt^ 

‘ ihe direct rays of the sRin; it was provided with wings 

a^in.st tiers* it was a masterpiece of ibe architecture 

and a roof m many - t' ♦ . j * l l* 

nf Its dav To add to its Ioi^Iiopss it was pjimted up in bnght 

flours wiih plenty of gilding; it had pinnaclB of colmirrf glass 
Sat glowed like rubies: its outer wd 5 were petered with Chinese 
m rrors that dazzled the ey« of all who tned to look at them 
when the sun shone; its dies were of brass or tin; m short, say 
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the Annals, “ it was very glarmus in every ways there was m 
palace in the WL^rJd to compare mth W But the ruby-like pinnacles 
were struck by lij^htnJng and the master-piece went up in Hames- 

As soon as the life broke gut Mansur Shah and his ladies 
moved to another building with nothing but the clothes they stood 
in. They left it to tbe palace-guards, the young bloods of Malacca, 
to save what they could from the flames^ whUe the crowd looked 
on and gave the rescuers nickname$ befitting the way they behav^- 
Tun Isup outstripped all his comrades in the race for the burning 
building^ but when he saw what it was like inside he came avray 
in a hurry' and stayed outside; he was labelled the dashing 
Tun Isup." Tun Mai had long hair and feared that it might catch 
fire; he crawled about without going in and was called ** the 
hairy' caterpillar/" Tun Ebrahim kept running round and round 
loukbig for an entrance w'hich he took care not to find; he got 
known as the " circumnavigator/' Tun Mtihammed kepi bringing 
out heavy pieces of furniture; he won the name of the Camel/' 
Hang Tsa dashed in and out and saved nest to nothing; he was 
styl^ the Nimble One/' Most of the contents of the building 
w'ere savedn with all the regalia save those that tbe dynasty had 
owned before it ru^ed in ^Ealacca; the salvage-men could not rescue 
what only existed in Myth. 

This time the Sultan built a new pataoe of less showy dimen¬ 
sions and gave the builders a month to set it up. Me parcelled 
out the work among the Refs; the men of Ungaran buill one queen’s 
residence; the men of Tungkai built another: the men of Burn 
built a third; the men of Suyar built the fourth; the men of 
Panchur and Serapong built the hall of audience; the men of 
Buru built the outer pavilion; the men of ^ferba built the royal 
kitchens; the men of Sawang built the waiting-roomst the men of 
Knndur built the robmg-room; the men of ^^aJai built the hath- 
houses; the men of Upang built the shelters; the men of Tungkai 
built the garden walls; the men of Muar built the porter^s lodge. 
It was built in the time allowed and buill belter than the one 
before. Nor does it seem to have lent itself lo the scandals that 
had been troubling its owTier"s life; from this linw forward we 
hear of them no more. 

At some date E>efoTe the fire the '*old Kling/’ Seri Nara 
Diraja^ had died, after confiding the care of his sons “first to 
God and after Him lo the Benduham Padinka Rafaf" He left five 
children and five chests of money, one for each child. Mansur 
Shah gave him a funeral of unusual distinction: the silver trumpet, 
the kettledrums, ihe hand and the royal umbrellas, all followed 
the bier to the grave. A$ executor tbe bindaharQ first sealed up 
the chests of money till their owners should grow up; then he 
tonk the three boys into his own household and gave them sleeping 
mats upon his own verandah. He did not find them an utimixed 
blessing to his old age. Coming home one evening he saw a ciiriour 
light shining about the head of one of them^ his younger nephew 
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Tun Mufahir, and on going closer be found that it had passed 
away. iluUhir/* said he^ you wih rise to greatness, greater 
far than mine; but you will not keep it; it will not last.^’ Two 
of the bay? were his dead sister's sons; the thirds Tun Ahdtillahp 
had a mother lining and that mother spoilt him, making him 
effeminate and a fop. The cider nephew. Tun Tahir, was steady; 
he was given his father's titte, Siri A'a^a Dkajaf and the position 
of Chief Treasuiy Officer, third in rank in the State. Young and 
ardent he was then sent off to Kampar on a mission of conquest. 

The new Serf A'iira Diraja found Kampar hard to conquer. 
He was gi\tn a foreign soldier of fortune, one Khoja Baba, to be 
his right-hand-man; and followed to the fight by Sang Setia, 
Sang Naya^ Sang Guna and other guardsmen of I he King, If the 
Annals are to be believed—they were written by one of his own 
descendants and may be biassed,—the young Chief performed 
prodigies of valour, saved the life of Khoja Baba, took Kampar 
and slew its ruler with his own hand. Atansur Shah seems to 
ha\*e gi%*ien more credit to Khoja Baba on whom he conferred the 
Persian or Indian title of ^khtiar Mtihik^ a title of a type otherwise 
unknown in Malaya. To all the warriors he ga\'e robes of honoiir. 
Last of all, be bestowed Kampar as a fief on its conqueror, S^ri 
Nara Diraja. But he did not ask N^ara Dhaja to live in the new 
dependency: he let it be governed frum Malacca. Xor did he 
gi%='e Nara Dtraja the command of the nest army of conquest. 

This time Alansur Shah sent out a force of sixty ships to 
conquer Siak. At its head he put the Seri Udartr, feudal 

Chief of Merha, whose personal followers manned no less than 
thirty ships. He gave ^criF Udmi the help of the redoubtable 
Tkhtiar Muhik and of t^vn young guardsmen of good family, Sang 
Sura and Sang Java Pikrama, who had not serv^ed in ibe Kampar 
force* Jkhtiar Muluk slew the king of Siak with his own hand 
50 that the expedition was credited with a victory that seems to 
have made little difference to the country concerned. The slain 
ruler's son continued to rule Siak and was given a daughter of 
Mansur Shah in marriage, and the same Siak prime-minister &er%^ed 
both father and son. The warriors got their robes of honour; 
Seri Udani was given the ofiice of perdana manieri^ the fourth 
in the State; Ikhtiar Muluk was led in procession round Afalacca 
as a tribute to his prowess in killing the King of Siak; and al! 
else w'ent on as before. 

Mansur Shah's reign was next disturbed by au incident in 
which his own eldest son, the heir to the ihrmieT was affected. 
The young prince w'os out for a ride when his headcloth was 
knocked off by a basket-bali kicked about by boy-pla^^rs. Furious 
at the mishap the prince either slew the boy responsible for it or 
had him slain by one of his followers. The murdered boy was 
Tuh Bisar^ son of the bindahnra. At once the kindakara^s house¬ 
hold TiTshed to slay the prince. Their master told them that he 
would have nothing to do with anything that savoured of disloyalty* 
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But^” said he, there h one thing we can do: we can all refuse 
tfi $er\^e this young murderer should there be any question of his 
mounting the throne,*^ ^lansur Shah sent for his son, UTial 
IS this you have done ? You have only yourself to blame noTv 
that I have no choice hut to banish you/^ Me then asked for 
Seri Bija Diraja, Mceroy of Pahang. Take this hoy*' said he^ 
“ make him Prince of Pahang,” Sen Dtrajd look the young 
Prince to Pahang and installed him there as Sultan. By Mansur's 
orders he gave him as benduhars Tun Hamza, an old man, the 
son-in-law of the second Malacca bendekara and father of the 
Dfiio^ Sen Udtim who had conquered Siak. On the new bindiskiira 
be conferred the tilte Seri Anitir Diraja that the father-indaw had 
borne, and appointed suitable men to be iimenggattg and Chief 
Treasury Officer of the new" State. Then he returned to ^falacca 
leaving his owm son+ Daie^ Seri Akar DJraja to be Chief of the 
Pahang Sultans bodyguard. The new Vassal-State was to cover 
the whole coast from the River 5)^ili in the South to Trengganu 
in the North. 

Danger now began to threaten Malacca from an unexpected 
quarter. A Macassar Chief named SSiniThiki came down in search 
of plunder, a precursor of the Bugis pirates who w’^ere to effect 
great dynastic changes in Eighteenth Century Malaya. Semirtuki 
was out only for loot. After raiding the East Coast he came 
into the Malacca Straits where be met the redoubtable lak^amana 
Hang Tuah, and was beaten off, once and for all, the story being 
that he threvv a rock into the sea and vowed never to return 
unless the rock floated up to the surface. But he had been a 
bad enemy. He had us^ darts smeared with fhe sap of the 
upas-tree and had put Mang Tuah's force to ver>' heavy loss as 
they did nnt then know the antidote to that poi^n.” Did not 
then know ! The words imply that an antidote was known later 
when the Annals were written. What was it? ft is not knowm 
now, nor was it known to .\tbuqueTque^s I’orluguese w-hq were 
fated to lose heavily in the way Hang Tuah^s men had suffered 
before them. 

The nest event recorded as of importance was the bringing of 
mj-sticism into Malaya. A certain ^laulana Abu Isahak who had 
written a treatise on mystic doctrine in Mecca sent one of his 
pupils^ ^[aulana .\bu-bakar, with it to Malacca w'here the book 
was received with great honour. So say the .\tinaLs. It is more 
likely that Maul ana Abu-bakar was received badly at first by 
the orthodox as we ^re told that the Kadzi, ^faulana Yusuf, would 
have nothing to say to him. But Maulana Abuhakar went on 
with his teaching till the Kadzi himself was converted, resigned 
his high position and became an ascetic. Mansur Shah began to 
be proud of the position that his capital had been given as a 
centre of mystic learning and showed his interest by sending a 
mission to Pasai to propound a problem in religious teaching. A 
prize was offered for the be$t solution. Were the pains of hell 
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eUmal or were Uiey not ? The SnUan of Pasai called a meeling 
of his iheofogians to answer this question. Of course the agonies 
of beSl endure for ever/^ said their official spokesman, “ does not 
the Koran tell us so ? And he quoted the words of t^je Koran 
on the subject. But 35 that all that you have to tell us —said 
the ^falacca envoy. Whal more do you want ? said the theo¬ 
logian, Just one of his own suite looked away in disapproval. 
The Sultan withdrew and the meeting broke up. 

The Pasai Ruler wits dissatisfied. He sent for the man who 
had disagreed with the answer given and said to him, 1 can 
quite sec that the Sultan of M[dacca would not set us a problem 
that any one can answer out of the Koran, but do you know 
what the real answer is ? And why did you not tell us if you 
knew it ? ■' The theologian answered, 1 could hardly presume 
to show up my seniors, and I can do nothing now/' Yes, you 
can/' said the Sultan, it easy enough. Go to the Malacca 
envoys and give them your answer, telling them that there are 
tnifhs in mysticism which may not be stated openly at public 
meetings.” So the theologian w'ent by night to the mission and 
lold its members fwe presume) that though the pains of heli are 
eternal they are only illusion and by the powers of the mystic 
may be turned into joy. The answ-er was accepted and hotioured 
with the roll of the royal drums, while the ausw^erer was given 
the promised prij^e: ten ounces of gold-dust and tw'o girhslavcs. 
The Malacca envoys were sent off bi glorj'- from Pasai; and the 
Pasai answer was received with royal distinction at Malacca There 
was also the usual bestowal of robes of honuur^ 

UTiatever may have been hb view$ on Alysticism thb Ruler 
of Pasai was unpopubr; he was driven from the throne by a 
revolution and escaped to ^lalacca in a boat of small (ireeted 

royally by ^lansur Shah he offered to accept ^lalacca susserainty 
if only he could be restored to power. Mansur Shah ihaught the 
opporlunity too good to be lost,^ but, knowing that Pasai wss a 
strong State, he felt that ihe force sent against it W'ould have to 
be greater than usuak .And so it was. ft was headed hy the old 
Bendahara who was accompanied by the laksamana Hang Tuah, 
by some of his owTt sons such as Tun TaJani who had gone on 
the missions to Siam and China, and by a host of lesser dignitaries 
and warriors. F-ven so it met with so much resistance that veterans 
like the Hang Tuah and the Data^ Sen Bija Diraja 

went to their Cornmafider and begged him to give up the attempt. 
The benduhara hesitated, “Give us younger men one more 
chance/' said his son; ” we are ready to follow the iaktamam 
in one attack more/' On the morrow, after a fight In which the 
Malacca men narrowly ^aped defeat at one moment, Pasai was 
taken, and its e^i-Sialtan restored to the throne. 

After the es-SuItan had been installed again as Ruler of Pasai, 
the be^dahaya prepared to go home. Ts there any messaget^' 
said he, “ that I may bear to Your Highness’s su^rain, Mansur 
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Shah ? " ** Yes/* was the answer, “ you can teli him that the 
homage I did him in Malacca was local to Malacca; It does not 
hold good here in Pasai/' The bcttMwfa was furious and answer¬ 
ing, “ Kqt does my loyally lo you/' prepared to sail back. But 
the people of Fasai, seeing the turn affairs had taken, drove their 
Ruler from his throne once more. A new situation had arisen: 
were the ^fabcca men to pul the backslider again on the throne 
of Pasai or were they to return empty-handed to Malacca ? The 
iaksumaFm advised the former, ihe bind^fiara chose the latter course. 
The army returned to Malacca, having lost many men and effected 
nothing. Sultan Mansur Shah was angry and refused Lo see its 
leaders for three whole days. On the fourth day he sent for the 
lnk£amana and asked him to give an account of what had happened, 
fn reply he W'as lold a Lale that put all the blame on the benduhara, 
who was not present at the audience but was Informed of it by 
his friends. The next day .Mansur Shah sent for the brndakura 
and asked him for his version of e^'e^t 5 , The bendahara spoke 
at great length of the i^ik^GmaHn's courage and services but explained 
why it was useless to go on with the w'ar. The Sultan was so 
pleased at his ministeirs generosity to a man w'ho had spoken ifl 
of him behind his back that he took the bindak^ra back into 
favour and distributed high honours among those who had taken 
part In this fniiftess campaign. The iaksamann went humbly to 
his Chief and begged his pardon for w'hat he had done It is 
now a thing of the past.'^ said the bc«d<ibiiTa. 

.4t the clo^^e of Mansur Shah's reign hLs son by his Javanese 
queen was amusing himself in Kampong Kling when a man ran 
amuck. There was a stampede for safety; and the amucker wa.s 
able to run his kris through the heir to the throne. Mansur Shah 
was bitter. He condemned all his son's gitards to death for their 
remissnesSp nor was he long in folio wing his boy lo the grave. 

The .Vnnals claim to give us the Sultan's dying words. Most 
Malay rulers have been credited with pious sentiments^ but >Iaiisur 
Shah's testament ** has an interest of its own in that he told 
his ^n To bear in mind that a Sultan was responsible lo God for 
the care he tfwk of bis subjects. A doctrine of this sort is a 
commonplace at the present day. But we are speaking of a lime 
before the coming of the European East Indian Companies which 
were to govern Empires avowedly in the interest of their share¬ 
holders. True, Mansur Shah only recorded an ideal that was a 
feeble force in ruler's life, whatever it may have been on his 
deathbed; bur the ideal was there. .\nd the rest of his dying 
words {a.s told in the Annals) about the impermanence of human 
ivories are borne out by hts tombstone, which speaJts of the world 
as no more enduring than the web that a spider spins, 

Mansur Shah's reign Is regarded as the most glorious period 
in Malay History'. He turned a little trading-port into a small 
empire covering Pahang, Siak, Kampar, Trengganu and Johor. Vet 
he was a man of little force of character ^ calourless, tin warlike 
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and perhaps personally unatnbitioiis, He owes his fame largely 
10 his bcitdaftnra. Tun Perak, a Malay of the MaIa>'S, not an 
ancestor of the author of the Annals and personally a rival of 
that author's House, but a nran who is crailed by them none 
the less with being one of the three greatest Ministers of his time, 
the other two being the Dsto’ Raja Kimyaa of Pasai and the 
famous Gaja Mada of Majapahit, 

AJaedin L 

Mansur Shah had married so many women that we find it hard 
to say who was his principal wife- By the Annals we arc only 
bewildered. Tn one place they tell us that Mansur gave the 
of principal wife to his Javanese consort; in another that he cb^ 
his half-Siamese son to be hU first crown-prince. So al^ while 
they insist that his Chinese bride was a daughter of the Emperor 
they make it plain that he took little notice of her rank or of 
that of her son. Again they say that on his deathbed Mansur 
Shah spoke to his son Husain as his heir; and a few p^es later 
his son Mohammed tells us that he should have been made Sultan 
" for I am the elder and my father willed it so. The Chinese 
wife must have been a lady of little importance; the Javanpe ^ 
of higher rank though nnlikcly to have been a piincKsof Majapahit; 
hfansur was fickle in hb preferences; and the bindahaTa. Tun 
Perak stepped in at last and secured the Sultanate for his own 
nephew, Raja Husain, the son of his sister. Tun Perak, was a 
man who knew his mind. 

So Raja Husain became the seventh Sultan of Malacca with 
the title of . 4 ffledfM Riayat Shah. He must have been about fifteen 
years of age and was married already to two wives: one. a princess, 
and the other, his cousin. Tun Nacha, a nbee and ward of the 
all-powerful blndahara. Tun Nadia was the sbter of ihe l.hief 
Treasury Dfficcr, Seri Sam Diraia, and of Tun Mutahtr, his young 
and brilliant brother, who had already been made Temenggtmg 
and Data' Seri MafiarafS. The new Sultan bad the great Malacca 
Chiefs behind him and had little to fear from hb brothers whatever 
may have been their claims to the throne. 

Of the Sultan’s surviving brothere the most dangerous was 
Raja Mohammed, Mansur Shah’s second son by the Siamese wif^ 
Raja Mohammed complained bitterly that he had been passed 
over, though the rightful heir, both by primogeniture and by his 
father’s wishes. When complaints were useless he asked to be 
allowed to leave Malacca and settle in Pahang, his mother^s country 
and the land that his own dead brother, Raja Ahmed, had been 
sent to rule. So to Pahang he went, there to find that his brother, 
who had been known as hfobammed Shah, had died in 1475 A.D. 
after manying hb bindahara's daughter and leaving an infant 
son Raja Mansur, to succeed him. In fact he found Pahang a 
regency with a child as kuig and the bittdakara administering the 
government by virtue of his office and as grandfather of the infant 
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Sultan. Raja MtihanTmed had the child stain by Lbe captain of 
his gtiiird, Seri Aknr Diraja, and made himself king with the title 
Sultan Mahmud Shah, Nor does he seem to have sought or 
obtained tecognition from his younger brother and nominal suzerain, 
Alaedin of Malacca. The two royal brotfiers were at daggers 
drawn. 

in his jealousy and bitterness at being passed over for the 
Malacca throne Raja ftlohamrned went further. Having heard that 
one of his vassals^ Talani of Trengganu^ had been to the capital 
to do homage to Alaedin as lord-paramount of Pahangj. he sent 
Siri Akar Dirajd, the murderer gf the child-king, to murder Talani 
as well. After Siri Akar Diraja had had Talani waylaid and 
slain Raja Mohammed gave him Trenggana as a reward for his 
services. When the Pahang bindaAara protested against what had 
been done^ hi$ master burst ont, *'■ What care i for Sultan .\laedln ? 
It is I who should have been Sultan of Malacca^ I am the dder 
and my father willed it so; and I shad be Sultan of Malacca 

yet.'' He then mounted his elephant and directed it at his own 

audience-ball which it battered down as he cried^ See how some 
day 1 shall batter down the walls of Malacca. 

SuUan Alaedin resented the murder of Talani. When Talani^s 
grandsons sought redress in Malacca be wanted to declare war. 
From this he was dissuaded by Tun Perak and his other minister^, 
men wise enough to see that a w'ar between the brothers would 
profit nobody. He was advised to pay the murderer in his own 

com» He sent the laksamatta Hang Tuah to Pahang with secret 

instructions. Hang Tuah and bis suite were received in audience 
before the Pahang dignitaries and presented their desp3tche$ to be 
read in public. While the reading was going on a follower of 
Hang Tuah stabbed and slew a near relatiw of the Dat&" Siri 
Akar Diraja who had murdered Talani, The audience was stopped 
and Hang Tuah was asked to inflict summary justice on bis 
follower. After the man had admitted his guilt Hang Tuah turned 
to the Sultan and said^ My follower is plainly culpable; he has 
murdered Siri Akar Diraja^s cousin. But how am I to punish him 
when Your Highness has let Siri Akar Dhaja go scot-free after 
killing Talani ? ** The Pahang Sulta4i smiled and said^ “ I had 
Talani slain because of his evil tongue; but you can settle this 
with the dead man% relatives.” Hang Tuah returned to ^lalacca 
to be rewarded by bis king. 

This murdered Talani of Trengganu was not the Tun Talani 
who went on the mission to China and Siam, The name is the 
only surname in use in Malaya. The Talani family is said to be 
the oldest in»the country^ older indeed than the Shailendra kings 
who had reigned since about 7 SO A.D.; older^ perhaps^ than the 
predecessors of the Shailendra kings. The Talani claimed to be 
descended from the aboriginal mier? of Palemhang. They were 
the semi-independent feudal Chiefs of Bentan and TrengganUr 
But [t would seem that the Bentan branch bad been absorbed 
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by marriage into the family of the bindahara; for its head^ Tun 
Talani| iva^ a of Tun Perak and Bentan was n Bef of Tun 
Perak. In hi5 father's likUme Tun Taianl was Chief of Suyor^ 
a setileinenl dial could man twenty small ships for the fleet. He 
was, however^ a relative of the Talani family of Trengganii who 
always regarded Benian as the otd home of their house. 

We must now return to Alacdin Riayat Shah who seems to 
have been the best of the rulers of Malacca. A man of energy 
and great physical strength^ he did not allow his country to be 
govemed by his ofljcers. Learning that his police were slack and 
that tbic\ing was nfe in the mart where traders kept wares, he 
set out one nighty iU-dresSed and with only two guards^ to see 
what was going on. On his round he met five men, two carrying 
a box and three follow log. On seeing him they dropped the bos 
and ran. Lea^ving one of hb men to guard the bos Alaedin gave 
chasej caught the hindmost thief on the brow' of the hill and cut 
him in tw'o with a single sw^ipe of hb sword. He then followed 
the remmning four as far as the peepul-tree on the bank of the 
river; there they turned at bay, four to two. In the fight that 
followed two of the thieves were killed and the other two dived 
into the river and escaped. Alaedin relumed, found the man who 
Was guarding the box and had it taken to the palace. 

In the muming when the Court w'as sitting the Sultan turned 
to hb brother-in-law j the Timinggong Seri Maharaja ^ Tim Mutaiiir^ 
and asked, "MVere your police on duty last night ”— “ Certainly, 
Your Highnc 5 s.”““ WelJ,'^ said the Sultan^ I am told that Lhree 
men w^ere killed^ one on the brow of the hijl, one under the peepul- 
tree and the third near the bridge; did your police kill them ? — 
I know nothing of thb^-^ said the ^^Tiat sort of 

a guard b ihift you are keeping, Seri Maharaja, if three men 

can be killed while yoti know nothing about It. Perhaps Hang 
Isup knows," Hang Tsnp was one of the two men w'ho had 
accompanied the Sultan. He produced the box and told the whole 
story to the great confusion of the iemanggong and his p^le. 
Search w'as made for the owner of the box w'ho had re^>orled the 
loss and was traced easily. After this episode the Dato'^ Siri 
Maharaja took hb duties more seriously and followed hts master's 
example by going on rounds himselL On one occasion he saw a 
thief trying to break into a shop; so he lopped the thiePs arm 
off and left it lying on the window^silL When this was seen in 
the morning the object-lesson was enough; there was no more 
thieving. Still the Sultan was not satisfied; he put up police- 
stations at cro$s-ra^d$ and a central station in the town and gav« 
instructions that all lost property should be taken there for identi¬ 
fication. Any one who misappropriated finds was to be liable to 
have his hand cut off. 

W'ith all his energy and personal courage Alaedin was a lover 
of peace and went to war only when war was forced upon him. 
In spite of this unwillingness a tKvial incident drew him into war. 
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The King of Haru seat a niissiun with loiters to the King of 
Pasai, The letters began with the words^ “ My greeting^j to the 
King iny brother/' They were read out as My homage to the 
King my brother.” That is not the correct leJtt/ said the Hani 
en\t>y. The letter was read out again in the same way. '^The 
letter says one things this man reads out what is totally different,” 
said the envoy who was restive at his king being represented as 
a vassal of the Tasai courL He then w^etit On^ ‘Mil am to die 
I may as welt die at Fasai as at Hnru; the dogs of Pasai can 
get me for all I care." The letter was read again with the word 
“ homage.” The envoy ran amuck and slew many courtiers before 
he was o^'ercome and killed. His suite returned to Haru and told 
their king of what had happened, upon which he attacked Pasai 
and even sent a force to raid the ^lalacca coast. 

Sultan i\Jaedm sent out the Siri Fuduka Tuan (son of 

the bendahara), Seri Bija Diraja and a squadron of ships to patrol 
the coast and keep the raiders at bay. Off Port Dickson they fell 
in with the enemy^s fleet of a hundred ships and ioined battle. 
x\fter a short but furious fight they drove the Haru men to their 
own coasts, where their angry* king ordered them back to the 
war. More fighting followed; but in the end the ruler of Haru 
had to sue for peace. This campaign was remembered for one or 
two little incidents. A Tamil soldier of rather scanty courage met 
a goal in the thickets on the Haru shore and mistook it for one 
of the enemy. He retreated. The goat followed. He stopped and 
the goat retreated. This little farce had been going on for some 
time wrhen his comrades came up and asked him what was happen¬ 
ing. The indignant Tamii said in a mi^cturc of languages, “ This 
Haru man—1 go bach and he comes on^ I come on and be goes 
back.” When the Haru man proved to be a goat the mockery 
was general. Another incident was the collapse of the shed in 
which the leaders were celebrating the conclusion of peace. All 
the Chiefs lost their presence of mind save the Siri Bija 

Dira}a who was quite unmoved. ”This Bija Diraja,” said the 
Haru men, may small but he is hot pepper aU through/'' 

The next event of importance arose out of an execution at 
Siak which had taken place without Alaedin having been asked 
to confirm the sentence. Siak was governed by a vassal Sultan 
who resented Malacca’s suzerainty and wished to emphasize his 
own independence. Would Alaedin pass it over in silence ? There 
seems to have been no doubt about the Justice of the sentence. 
None the less the iaksamana Hang Tuah was sent to Siak. When 
bis credentiab had been read in open Court Hang Tuah turned 
to Tun Jana Fakibul, the local Sultan's minister, with the words, 
“ Did you or did you not have So-and-so executed ? ” Tun Jana 
Pakibul replied, " I did, and it by order of His Highne$s.^' 
Hang Tuah turned to the Sultan, “ Your Bigness is served by a 
pack of mannerless rustics who are unaware that all executions 
must be approved from Malacca.” This remark was follow'ed by 
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dead silence. It led however to a humble letter ol apology when 
Hang Tuahi after giving the Snitan tiine to think things over, was 
prqiarlDg to leave the town. From that tinic all death-sentences 
in the provinces were sent lor confirmation to Sultan Alaedin. 

Alaedin had b.ad three sons. The eldest. Raja Menawar, bom 
of his royal wife^ bad reached an age at which he conld try bis 
prentice-hand at government; so he was sent by his father to be 
Sultan of Kampar, He w'as first driiinmed solemnly at Malacca 
in the presence of the W'hole Court, the bcHdahara alone excepted; 
and he was then taken to Kampar by the Dato' Siri Nara Diraja 
and insLalkd as king under the title of Mimwar Skak. He was 
heir to the Malacca throne. But, shortly aftoivards^ Alaedin fell 
seriously ill, poisoned (say the Portuguese) by his eneniis, the 
King of Indragiri and his own jealous brother, the Ruler of Pahang, 
Before he died he sent for his second son and bis ministers and 
gave them ihe counsels nf a dying man. 

Alaedin was a strong man who died in the dower of his age; 
he can hardly have been thirty. If be was not poisoned he w^ould 
have been put down as killed by poison. Was he poboned } The 
Annals are silent except fur hints that are full of mj-stery. After 
ihe king’s d^th, the velerait Siri Bija Dkaja came to Malacca 
and was told that the kings son, Alohammed, had succeeded his 
father diagan amandi^ lhal iSj peacefully or in ihe ordinary course 
of things. The Dato' said, “ I was not aware that it was in the 
usual course of things/^ What did he mean ? The new Snilan 
resented the remark. He had not succeeded in the ordiiiary 
course of things.'^ He was the second son, not the eldest. He 
was not bom of a royal mother, HU elder brother was the 
recognized heir and was being trained at Kampar to succeed to 
the throne. The new^ Sultan, a mere child at the time may be 
acQuitted of poisoning his father or forcing a way to the crown; 
but once again the bindahijrd Tun Perak was giving the crown 
to the $on of a lady of his own family at the cost of a prince 
with better claims. In Sultan Alaedin he had made the best choice 
possible; in Alaedin^s successor he gave Malacca the worst Sultan 
that it was to know. 

Alaedin gave his son the benefit of his dying counsels. So 
the Annals tell us. Alaedin begged his minUters to watch his son 
and train him carefully^ '' Be merdful and forgiving, be patient 
with your subjects, for the Koran tells us that God U with those 
who are patient in Epirit. Set your duty to God above your own 
interests and devote yourself to a life of good w^^rks. Never 
sentence any of your subjects to death e.xcept for treason to the 
State, for a king's subjects are the estate that God had given him 
to be developed and not to be destroyed. Follow this advice and 
prosperity will be your Jot,'" Advice of this sort Is the only criticism 
that loyalty allows the Annals to make on the kings. In these 
dying wishes we seem to see the line that the author of the Annals 
would have liked the new Sultan to lake. The mapates did not 
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train him; they let him drift his own way* The Sultan did not 
devebi>e the Estate that God had given him; he slew his subjects 
and saw his kingdom come to an inglorious end. 

Mahmud 1 . 

It h cle^u- from the Annals that the new king {Mahmud Shah} 
was a mere boy pla«d and kept on the throne by the bendakara 
and other great Malay Chiefs. The hoy was, in fact| nephew 
of the temiuggong Siri Maharaja and of the Chief Treasury 
Officer Seri Nora Dirdjff; the bendaMra was his great-unde. But 
he was not liked by the ladies of the palace who may have known 
him better than the Chiefs and who preferred his elder brothefi 
Raja ?h!cnawar. So when he fell seriously ill of dysentery he 
would tiave died if the ladies^ and particularly his grandmother, 
had been allowed lo have their way. As it was, be had to be 
guarded night and day by the bendahara and iaksamana^ who 
went so far as to threaten to run amuck If the child's grandmother 
would not leave the boy alone. She was Tnn Perak's sister and 
was credited with the wish to sllBe the sJck child so that he 
should not surviv'e hts illness. Thanks to the care ol his protectors 
the boy recovered. 

\Vhtn the boy-king was well again he bestowed robes of 
honour on the bendahara and laksamana and allowed them the 
use of a litter as a siinboi of their importance. .As have seen, 
the lahsamaua used his Utter w^hlle the cautious old bindahara 
gave his a place of honour on the verandah. Meanwhile the young 
Sultan was sitting in Court and learning the duties of his oBice* 
One day a man was brought before him accused of some petty 
offence. The Data* Seri Maharaja advised a death-sentence. The 
old bendahara turned on hini;^ “ Oh, oh I look at our Seri Mafuurajaf 
—be Is teaching a young tiger the taste of blood; some day perhaps^ 
that tiger may turn on him." The w'ords w^re prophetic. But 
for the time ihe Dali/ Sert J/a.i^ur^/u w^as Irs high favour j while 
the bendahara and the laksamana held together in all they did. 

Early in relgri the bendahara Tun Perak fell 

seriously ill* He w^as very old acoording to the canons of hb 
short-lived generation; he had served three rulers and was a great¬ 
grandfather. Feeling that he was dying he sent for all his relatives. 
After the usual warning about sacrlEcing the future for the 
Reeling honours of this world he turned to the Data* Seri Maharaja^ 
his nephew^: Mutahlr, you may be bom to greatn^^ bat do 
not dwell Loo much in your thoughts on the fact that you are an 
unde of the king's; if you think too much of that relationship, 
you will meet your death*'^ To his other nephew', Siri Nora 
Dirajaj he said: "Tahir, do not listen too much to the counsels 
of your brother; il you follow him too far he will lead you to 
destruction." To hi$ own eldest son, Tun SSaln al-abedin^ he said: 
** Keep clear of the Court if you can; small mouths are contented 
with little.^' To hi$ yoting great-grandson he said, “ Isupj Isup, 
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whjitcver you do, do not tr>’ to earn a living as a follower of the 
King,” To the SuLtan who came to see him, he spoke more seriously 
still. The world,'' said he, *' is slipping from tiiy grasp; the 
world to come is what I have to face. The destinies of my house 
arc wholly in the hands of Your Highness, Put no trust in what 
dishonest men may liave to tell you, for you will repent the things 
you do on false reports, Slanders are the work of Satan; angrj’ 
passions are the cause of kings losing their thrones.'’ \Vilh these 
last prophetic injunctions the old bendakurs passed away, and his 
brother, Tun Perpateh Puteh, was chosen to dll his place. 

Tun Perpateh Puteh is one uf the nrany binda/tara who arc 
only remembered for some eccentricity. He outraged the thrifty 
feelings of his people by throwing away half-burnt candle-ends and 
mats that had only two or three holes in them; for the Malays 
are simple in their lives and can afford no waste. He w'as not 
energetic; he laughed at his brother fur conquests made in person 
when the same conquests could have been effected by other people. 
The BendaAora I'uleh was not a great man like his brother, but 
he was old and careful and saw to it that Malacca prospered. 

la this the Sultan gave him no help. Mahmud Shah had 
reached a marriageable age and taken the direction of afTaiis into 
his own hands. He chose as his consort his cousin, a daughter 
of his namesake, Sultan Afahmud of Pahang. By her he had two 
daughters and one son. Raja Ahmad, destined to play a brave, 
if foolish, pan in the resislence to the Portuguese, and also to 
come to a miserable end. But the Sultan was soon notorious for 
his infidelities. Unlike his amorous grandfather, Mansur Shah, he 
did not marry many women, preferring to prey on the wives of 
his followers. He began by an intrigue with the wife of Tun 
BLajid, son of the laksamana Hang Ttiah. Tun Biajid, coming 
back unexpectedly from a journey, surprised the Sultan, shook his 
spear at him and told him openly that had he not beeo the 
Sultan he would have been slaughtered there aitd then, Mahmud 
apologized and supplied Tun Biajid with another wife but failed 
to pacify him; the injured husband left ^^atacca and refused to 
come to Court. The Sultan's next intrigue led to two tragedies. 
He went to call on a lady. Tun Dewi, and found a rival, Tun Ali, 
sitting talking to the dame, He went away; but, as he left, he 

gave one of his on'ii followers, Tun Isup, a quid of betel_^en 

regarded as a very high honour and as a iunt that such an honour 
should be earned. Tun Isup was the luckless boy whom the 
dying bcndaAara had warned to keep out of the King's service; 
as it was, he thought to serva the king by returning and murdering 
Tun ,\li. Unfortunately for the murderer, Tun Ali was a near 
relative of the Datu* Seri Dctiv Rtija, a man of high birth and 
a great favourite of the Sultan. The boy-assassin had to flee the 
country. 

The later history of this young murderer is instructive He 
fled first to Pasai, then to Aru, then to Brunei. At each of these 
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places he might have entered ihe service of its king but was too 
Joyal 10 the master whom he had served so pitilull)^ and who 
cared $o little for him. In Brunei Iw made a good marriage and 
settled dowTi for years. But, in time, hb home-$ickness became 
too Strong. "'In Malacca was I born/" said he, “ in Malacca do 
I wish to die; and he went back, begging Sultan Mahmud to 
protect him. He found the Sultan at dinner and was fed from the 
royal repast. But after being fed he was bound with cloth taken 
from the Sultan's own wardrobe and sent to his enemy, Si?rf Doi^a 
Rajaj with a message from the Sultan that the feud should end 
and the man be spared. Seri Deivii Raja was riding an elephant 
when Tun Isup was brought up. After listening to the Sultanas 
message he rabed the heavy goad used by mahouts and drove its 
point through the brain of Tun Ali s murderer. Seri Dewa Raja 
was a favourite and ah that he did was overlooked. 

Sultan Mahmud had many favourites and would put up with 
anything they might do. To Seri Dewa Raja he promised the 
position of Master of the Elephants though it w-as not vacant; 
to another fa^-ourite he promised the post of iakmmana; to those 
w^ho preferred cash to promises be gave gifts of money from the 
State Treasury. All these things other Sultans had done before 
him. But he went beyond them in that he albw^ed his favourites 
to treat him with gross di 5 CQurtesy. Once he went to the Seri 
Daea Raja’s house and asked to see the (’href. He was kept 
waiting while the Chief had a snooze; then^ when w^aked, the Chief 
had a bath, dressed leisurely, and, when hurried again^ walked 
slowly outy returning to ask his wife whether his clothes were 
properly adjusted: after which he rearranged his headdress two 
or three times and went to meet his king. Soon afterwards Sultan 
Mahmud sent for the Seri Dcu'fa Raja and chose a certain Tun 
fsiip Biragaft as hfe messenger. Tun fsup Bertigah took a mat 
and pillow with him and delivered the message^ after which he 
spread the mat on the Seri Dewa Raja's verandah and said that 
he had come to settle there till the Seri Dewa Raja was ready; 
meanwhile he suggested that something might be cooked for him. 
This ixirte the 5ci'f Dewa Raja rushed off to see the king at once. 

By this time Sultan Mahmud^ beginning to lose interest in 
disreputable love-affairs and hnding a new hohby in religion, wanted 
to be taught mysticism by the Ex-Kadzi Yusuf who had resigned 
hU position to become an anchorite. Yusuf had also become an 
eccentric and used to throw stones at any kite that a child had 
the had taste to fly over his house^ saying that such kite-flying 
was ill-bred and ought not to be tolerated. SuUen Mahmud went 
to the anchorite's house in slate on an elephant and asked for 
admittance. '"The Sultan?"'—said Yusuf; What have 1 to do 
with Sultans, a poor beggar like me ? Lock the Sultan out/' 
The ruler returned home but slipped away that night and knocked 
again at the anchorite"® door. Who is there/' said Yusuf. The 
poor beggar Mahmud,"' said the king. “ As we are both beggars/' 
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Vwsuf, “you may tome inj' In myslic speeth a man who 
is needy is a man who feels ihe need of God. 

Shortly before this incident the old warrior Seri Bija Dirajs, 
whom the men of Haru had said was hot pepper, had came up 
from Singapore to do homage to the king at the great festival 
after the 1 -ast. He arrived just tpo late, Sultan Mahmud incensed 
at what he look to be a deliberate attempt to avoid doing homage, 
ordered ihe old soldier to be put to death. The Chief asked why. 
The Sultan said, '* This is the man who did not know that my 
accession to the throne was exactly as it should be. He has never 
been loyal. Here is a paper with five reasons why he should 
die." We do not know what the paper said, but on reading it 
the Data’ Seri Bija Diraja submitted to be krissed without a word. 

Bintia/iars Tun Puteh, though not a hghting man, believed 
in letting others fight. He sent his nephew, the Data’ 

Tuan (son of Tun Perak) to conquer Manjong 3 small place at 
loggerheads with its neighbour Bruas. Paduka Tuan with a very 
small force overcame Manjong without diflFicuMy and took the king 
of Bruas back to Malacca where he did homage to Sultan Mahmud 
and was given the title of Tun Aria Bija Diraja. From this time 
Manjong and Bruns were added to Malacca's dependencies. The 
bindahani sent another of his nephews, the Data’ Seri Mstiaraja, 
to conquer Kelantan. Kciantan was conquered, and its king's 
three daughters were taken captive to Malacca where the Sultan 
married one of them. She became the mother of Raja Mudzafar, 
the Sultan's second son, afterwards the first Sultan of Perak. At 
this time the Malacca State was eo-ejitenBive with what is now 
British Malaya except lor Kedah and Perlis; but to set against 
this deficiency it mcluded Siak, Kampar, and Indragiri on the 
other side of the Malacca Straits as wdl as the Riau-Lingga 
Archipelago. 

The bendahara lived to see these conquests and to boast of 
the way In which he had used other people to make him an 
Empire-builder at no cost to himself. Then he died, and left the 
Sultan somewhat perplexed as to who should be appointed to 
succeed him. 

Here the Annals give us an interesting account of the way 
a bendahara was chosen. Nine “ ehgibles ” were drawn up at the 
palace for the Sulun to choose from: of the nine, four were sons 
of bendahara Tun Perak, four were sons of the “old Kling” 
bendahara Hara-diraja, and one was a son of bendahara Tun 
Puteh, At this time to be the son of a bendahara seemingly made 
a man eligible to be a bendahara. The senior {and spokesman 
of the nine) was the Dato* Paduka Tuan, son of Tun Perak. He 
apjKars to have been the public favourite. But just as.Sultan 
Mahmud was about to choose him, the queen-mother who was 
peeping through a lattice-window, called out to her son, "Choose 
your uncle Mutahir.” Muiahir was her favourite brother- he was 
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chosen. Already timSnggorfg and bearing the title I}atG* Sifi 
Maharaja^ ho was installed in great state, receiving not only the 
robes qf his office but a coat of broad-cloth, a kris, and an inkstand, 
w'hile his son, Tun Hasan, who succeeded him as timinggoffg 
received a coal of broadcloth, a kris and a state^spear. From this 
time all pnlitical influence in Malacca passed from the fatiiily of 
Tun Perak and Tun Put eh to the half-alien sons of the ” old 
Klingr 


Malacca, 1500 to 15t0. 

The Annals give no dates; we have to rely on a few tomb¬ 
stones and the scanty records of the Chinese tribute-bearers. From 
the former we know that certain disturbances in Sultan Mansur's 
reign occurred in 1467 A.B.; that the first Sultan of Pahang died 
in 1475 A.D,; and that Mansur Shah himself died in 1477 A,D- 
From the latter we kairn that Sultan Mudsafar Shah announced 
his accession in 1445 A,D. and Rfansur Shah in 1459 A,D, U'e 
know also that princes could be Installed as deputy Sultans at 
from ten to twelve years qt age and were married at thirteen or 
fourteen. From these facts we can build up a little rough 
chronology. 

Given that hlansur Shah came to the throne in 14Sfl or 14S9 
.4.D. then conquered Pahang and married the daughter of Its 
conquered ruler, we may conclude that his elder son by that lady 
could hardly have been bom before 1460 or t46F That 500 , 
Jfohamrned Shah, first ruler of Pahang, died in 1475. a married 
man and the father of an infant or posthumous son, Raja Mansur. 
Mohammed Shah's youngest brother^ Mahmud Shah of Pahang, 
must have been bom about 1462 or 146J; he was old enough 
in 1477 to complain at being passed over for the succession; but 
he was not married tiU later, Abedm Riayat Shah was younger 
still. At his father's death he can hardly have been more than 
thirteen or perhaps fourteen; he was married before hb accession 
and left at his death three sons of vaiying age: the eldest aid 
enough to be titular ruler of Kampar. the second a boy still young 
enough to be looked after mainly by w^omen, and ihe third much 
younger still." Alaedin came to the throne in 1477 A.D,j and, 
we may take it. died about 1490 A.D, 

Tun Perak had seen Sultan Mahmud attain a marriageahle 
age^ had married him to his cousin (the Pahang princess), and 
was alive to witness bis royal master's intrigues with the wives 
of his followers. Tun Perak must have lived till 1497 or 1498 
A,D. He was grown up when Mudzafar Shah came to the throne 
in 1445 A.D., and must have reached a great age for a Malay; 
his son^ the Dato* Paduka Tuan, was decrepit with age and 
infirmity In ISIO A,D, Tun Perak was succeeded by his brother 
the bindiihijra Puteh^ in whose tiroe Manjong and Kelantan W'ere 
conquered. This Bendahara Piiteh must take us on to the year 
1500 or later. As we have seen he was succeeded by Tun Mutahir. 
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Brndaharn 5m Maharaja. Tun Muiahir was twitn in ^[udzafar 
Shah^s refill and would have been abciuL fifiy years of age when 
he was given his high office. The events recorded in this chapter 
ifiust have occurred beiwcen 1500 and 1510 A.D, 

In Pahang Mahmud Shah was the reigning SuUan. He is 
spoken of in the .Annals os an ** old king and was uncle and 
father-indaw to hb namesake at Malacca. By this time also SuUan 
Menawar. Mahmud's elder brother and the rightful heir to the 
Malacca throne, was dead and had been succeeded by his son 
Abdullah, In Indragfri a certain Raja Merlang wa^ on the throne 
as a vassal or tributary of Malacca. In Malacca the Sultan wa^ 
taking more and more to religion and was inclined to leave the 
control of affairs to the bendahara, the well-known Data* Siri 
Ma/taraja. 

If we are to trust the Annals the first event to mark the 
new befidahara-^hip was a change In masculine fashions. Tun 
Hasan, the timenggortgr being a fop, lengthened the sleeves and 
skirts of his coatSH to the annoyance of the local tailors who said 
that the new style meant a greater consumption of cloth and had 
to pay for in higher prices, A minor event in itself, it gives us 
^onie idea of the trend of affairs in Afalacca. Life was becoming 
dearer; and to meet their expenses the Chiefs and nobles were 
bound to extort more revenue from their vassals in the country 
and from the foreign merchants who lived in the town. 

The nexi incident gi\Ts us a strange picture of the age though 
it took a form W'ell-known till recently in Malaya. A Jav-anese 
noble, Pateh Adam, had visited Malacca years before and had 
called on the Data" Siri Kara Diraja. There he had attracted 
the notice of a playful little cliild^ Tun Manda, his hosl^s adopted 
daughter, who could Just manage to rim about. My little girl 
seems to want to many you," said the Dato*. “ Yes, she does,^’ 
said his guest. Seri Kara had thought no more of the jest, but 
Pateh Adam went off and bought a little slave-girl of Tun Manda's 
age to help hbn keep count of time. IVhen the slave-girl became 
marriageable Pateh Adam sailed once more to Malacca to seek 
Tim Mandats hand in maTriage. Siri Kara was perturbed; he 
said the whole thing had been a joke. Does one fool strangers 
in this way/" said the Javanese. Sm Kara persisted in his refusal, 
and Fateh Adam left, collected his forty followers and stormed 
the house, seizing Tun Manda hut letting the other inmates go 
free. The ^falncca Alalays came up in force and attacked the 
trespassers, slaving them one by one till only Patch Adam and 
Tun Manda were left alive. As the last of the forty died, be 
said to his master, “ 1 too am dpng for you," and was answered, 

“ Be it so; a girl like this ts worth it/' Patch Ackm then lumed 
lo the attackers and said, ** you may slay me loo, hut the girl 
will die first.” Siri Nata Dtraja gave in and agreed to the 
marriage, leaving the Javanese to return to his country with the 
bride who had cost him forty Ux-es. 
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/Vftct this abduction of Tun I^Ianda Malacoi ieamt that heir 
qiieerij the princess from. Ir'ahanf', was dead: and that the dis^ 
conflate husbandr Mahmud Shah, desired lo wed as her successor 
the fairy princes.$ believed lo haunt Mount Ophir, On this 
impossible quest the Sultan sent the and one of his 

guardsmen, Sang Seth. The h fa lay is no bver of mounlain- 
climbing; and Mount Ophir, though only 4,000 feet high, was a 
virgin summit. What they did we shall never kmnv. They may 
have climbed the mouniain, for they complained of the wind and 
the cold on its higher slopes; they saw no fairies or princesses but 
claimed to ha%T met an old woman (whD, they said„ might have 
been the fairy in disguise), and to hat.^ learnt from her that she 
vi'QuId marry ihc Sultan provided he would build a bridge of 
gold and another of silver between her home and his and would 
give her as a betrothal g^Ift seven trays of mosquito-hearts, a tub 
of tears, a cupful of his own blood, and a cupful of his sem^s 
blood. Sultan Mahmud said that the hi^t items were reasonable, 
but the demand for his royal blocKl did not commend itself to 
him at all f 

After this the Sultan learnt that Raja Merbang^ ruler of 
Indragiri, was dead and Lhat his son. Raja Xara Singat wished 
to be drummed in his place. He put him off. Raja Nara Singa 
waited on with his followers and was the butt of the young bloods 
of Malacca who asked them to givicr rides on their backs through 
th^ puddles common in the Malacca streets. -'Are we the slav^ 
of these Malacca upstarts,^ asked the Indragiri retainers of iheir 
prince. Nara Singa asked to be allowed to leave. The Sultan 
refused. He then left without permission. On reaching his country 
he found his cousin had seiwl the throne. He drove the cousin 
oul but Jet him establish himsell as king of the isle of Lingga. 

Sultan Mahmud thinking that he w-ould like painted cloths 
from India sent one of his followers, Hang Xadim, to get them. 
Hang Xadim was an artist and was able to draw exactly whal 
the Sultan wanted- But be was unlucky. Hia shipHiaptain, 
thinking that a certain holy man had been trying to cheat him, 
used bad language to the so-called Ssaint. The saint cursed the 
captain and told him he w’onid be drowned. Hang Kadim, went 
to the saint and asked lhat he. at least, might be eseetnpled from 
drowning. He was promised safety. On jhe way back the ship was 
wrecked and the captain drowned^ while Hang hTadim got away 
in a boat and reached Malacca. But Sultan Slahmud wished to 
know w hy Hang Xadim had entrusted a precious consignment of 
painted cloths to a idiip doomed to go down, even if he personally 
was fated to survive the wreck. Hang Xadim lost the royal favour. 
He w'as the sondndaw of the hksamfina Hang Tuah; and he lost 
his father-indaw's position also. Another sondndaw, Khoja Hasan, 
was given Hang Tuah^s place. Only after the fall of Malacca 
did Hang .Vadim become and show himself the most 

daring and resourceful of all the Malay leaders. 
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Hang Tuah's death was followed by that of Sultan Mahmud 
of Pahaiig. This Sultan had murdered his nephew, slain Talani 
of Trengganu and poisoned his own brother Alaedm, But he had 
forgiven hlalacca after Alaedin's death and given his daughter in 
marriage to its Sultan, When his son AbduUjamal sent to Malacca 
asking to be installed King he was given the mbat or state^hand 
that seemingly had ne\'er been bestoweti upon his father. I’n- 
fortunately the friendship was not to last; but the tale of the 
trouble has been given in my paper on “ the Early Sultans of 
Pahang ” and need not be retold. 

Aleanwhile hfalacca had been stirred by a scand^ of the 
first magnitude. Raja Zain-al-abedin, a young half-brother of the 
Sultan by a royaJ mother, bad grovm up to be a dandy and a 
darling of the ladies. Good-looking and a showy rider, he used 
to trot about the tow-n dressed in the height of fashion and 
drenched—he and his horse—in soent. The daughters and wives 
of the dtizere would dash to their windows and look through the 
chinks or climb up walls to see the prince ride by; and not 
content with this they took to sending him love-tokens in the 
form of betel-quids ready for him to chew or fiowers prepared 
for him to wear. Girls whom he liked he took; others he passed 
on to his folbwers. There was an outcry from all that was 
re^>ectable in the town. The Sultan said nothing openly; he did 
not blame his brother; he only asked a courtier whether a prince 
like Raja Zain-al-abedin was likely to be murdered without any 
one detecting the murderer. The courtier slipped out that night 
and drove a dagger through the grid-like flooring on which the 
young prince had spread his sleeping-mat. His brother, the Sultan, 
let the murder go unpunished; indeed he looked with favour on 
the man whom public opinion saddled with the crime. So say 
the ,Anna1s. There is no proof, The Prince's conduct is enough 
to e,xpiain his fate: the Sultan's rernark may have been a warning 
given in good faith. The author of the Annals had good reason 
for hating the memory of this Sultan. 

A successful war with Siam in Pahang was followed by two 
great diplomatic gains. The usurper-king of Patani, looking for 
a patron and ally, chose the king of Malacca and accepted royal 
honours at his hands; and the King of Kedah followed suit 
Malacca now had suBerainty over an area much beyond the limits 
of the Malaya of today and prided itself on being the bulwark 
of Isbm against the heathen Siamese. It had reached the highest 
limit of its i»wer. The^ hfalay Annals ascribe this greatneM to 
its Chief Minister, the Bendahsra Seri MsAaraJa, the most brilliant 
of his line, a man caJm, self-contained, masterful, splendid in his 
acts, his dress and his appearance. To him they ascribe the control 
kept upon the taciturn fanatical Sultan and his gang of murderous 
satellites. The eounti>' needed such a minister, for it was in his 
time that the first European ships cast anchor in Malacca. But 
the evidence docs not bear out all that is said about the glorv 
of the Bendshara Siri Hakurajtj. 
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The B^ndaiiara Seri Maharaja. 

Uncle Mutahir-' who waa cbosen by Sultan Mahmud to 
be the third prime iriinister of his reiRn is pictured iu the Armais 
as the most brilliant ^endishara of his long line. He is a fipire 
of great interest not only for his greatness and his fall, btit for 
the qualities that seem to have impressed the men of his lime. 
By us he would be regarded as arrogant. 

** The Bendafiara Seri MakarajHf^* say the Annals, “ was 
greater than any other hStidaftara. If he sat on the embroideied 
mat showing his rank he put a carpet under it (to make it 
greater): if a prince came to Court he did not go down the stairs 
to meet him hut was content to make a gesture with his hand 
and say, Be good enough to come up. Sir/'—unless the prince 
was the heir to the throne^ he would go down. Should it he the 
5fultan of Pahang he would rise and give hi$ seat to the SultaOp 
but he would tahe a seat near by.^* 

# * ^ + 

** Tun Hasan the timcn^^&Ft^ said to the Sultan of Kedah. 
* Your HighneSSp will you sit dowm to dinner with us.^ The 
Brnd*jhara protested, * Don't do that I You will be dining on 
my leavings.’ ■ UTial does it matter/ said the Raja, * you are 
an old man and might well be my father/ So he 5at down with 
the timi^ngRong and ate what the bendah^m had left in the dishes.^' 
It had been the custom from the hrst that a bendfikur^ should 
dtne alone or with princef. To this hendaham it was accounted 
as glcir>' that even a crowned head would agree to dine after him- 

Tun Mutahir was the boy round whose head Tun Perak had 
seen a fleeting halo and had said, " Greatness will come to you 
but it will not last-'* He was the D^to* 5^ri Maiuirajii who had 
been reproached with teaching a tiger the taste of blood: he was 
the nephew whom that great Judge of character, his unde, had 
warned against remembering his kinship with the Kin?. True, 
he stood very near the throne: but in his owm blood there was 
nothing princely. He had to deal with a roya.! house that was 
alw'ays ready to marry the daughters of a bendaftam but would 
niever allow its own daughters to marry any noble whose children 
might aspire to the throne. To remember such a relationship and 
forget its real nature meant suspicion: and suspicion in the brain 
of a man like Mahmud doomed him who roused it to an ugly 
death. 

The Annals tell us much more: for this BindaMm Siri 
Maharaja was the pride of the great family to which the author 
of the Annals belonged. 

“ The Benda Aar a Sifx Maharaja was handsome and liked 
looking well; he would change costume siie times a day. ha\'ing 
countl^ coats of every shape and colour and thirty head-dresses 
made up cm blocks. He would begin by dressing in front of a 
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mirror m lall as him=e]f; and nvhtn Ut had put on hb coat, hJs 
his kris and his scarf he would sit down on a swing and 
ask his wife^ ^ W'hich headdress do you think would match my 
clothes best ? ’ His wife would indicate such-and-suth a head¬ 
dress. Whatever she indicated he would put on; that was his 
custom; and in those days there was no one who could compare 
with hrm. 

“ Once when sitting in the company of many others he 
enquired ^of those present, MVho is the handsomerp I or my son 
Hasan ? * I'he courtiers said, ^ You, SiTp are rather better-looking/ 
Hill he answered. * I do not know that you are quite right. 
Hasan is a young man and has the ad^^antage of me in Icwks- 
That my mirror tells me. But when it comes to charm I l^at 
him,^ 

Tun Mulahir was wealthy. In hb unguarded moments he 
would pour money in heaps upon the toor-mats and tell the 
members of his household to take what they wanted. So many 
were his slaves that he did not know them all by sight; so wdl 
were they clothed that he would ask ihcni somelimes into his 
house as welhdressed strangerSp not knowing who they were. Bytes 
with buffaloes he had all over Malacca territory so that hb young 
relativeSp rather to hb annoyance^ used to slaughter one of his 
animals when their hunting brought them no better sportn When? 
did he get hb w^eallh ? The Annals telJ us that his trading- 
ventures always pno^red—^as they w¥re bound to do when all 
the traders were in his control He laid himself out to please 
the skippers of foreign ships so that when they left the port they 
praised the three things For which Malacca wa$ famous; its bananas, 
its Bukit rhina drinking water, and its Bindahara Siri Maharaja^ 
To the resident merchants he was haughty and often discourteous; 
and the anecdotes of his nidene^ suggest that hb victims must 
have recalled with bitterness that the splendid Bcndahata Siri 
Mahamja was a trader, the son of one of their own class and race 

He was venal. He accepted gifts from the parties to a suit 
though he was careful to make It plain to the suitors that their 
bribes committed him to nothing. He tolerated venality in others. 
Ulien hb young men wanted to earn a little money his son 
would issue orders that the streets were to be made straight, 
upon which the young men would sally out and find that all the 
houses jutted out into the streets that were to be laid out The 
startled house-owners would then pay up some thirty to two hundred 
ma$ apiece and the municipal improvements went no further. “ In 
this way'" say the .Annals, "the timmgg&ng^s followers earrted 
their living.'^ 

In short the Binda^ara Tun Mutakir was showy, vainH 
arrogant, lavish and corrupt. He must had many and dangerous 
enemieSx He had them among the foreign settlers "whom he 
oj^ressed and whose houses he refused to vbit, even for gifts 
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in relum. He had them aninni; ihe Malays. It is often forRutten 
that there were two families eligible for his high office: one .Malay 
family and one from India, As Tun Mulahir Ijehinged to the 
latter he must have been thought an !nterloj>er; only by the wish 
of the Sultan s mol her had he twn made deridtjfiartj over the head 
of Tun Perak's distin^i^hed son, the Dafo" Ftiduku Twnt. The 
author of the Annals/a member of the sanne Indian house, would 
hardly dwell on the weakness of this showy ftcndahara^s position. 
Apart from the favour of a capricious and secretive Sultan it 
must have been weak. He, his son and bis brother monopolized 
between them the three highest oftkes in the State, He had 
made an enemy of the new lakiamtma. Hang Tuah's son-in-law 
and successor, and he must have made enemies of all Tun Perak's 
descendants who were shut out from office. 

One day the Raja di-Esrolv brother of Sultan Alaedin and 
uncle of Sultan Mahmud, was visiting the bendskartis house when 
he met Tun Fatimah, a young daughter of bis host and a ver>' 
pretty girl. The Raja asked, Has His Highness ever seen this 
girl ? ** No,*^ said the bindah^ra, ** have you any reason for 

asking ? Do not be angry” said the Raja; you know that 
the Sultan has lost his consort and that Malacca hsis no queen. 
Next after royalty yours h the house from which our queen should 
be taken. This girl would fill the position worthily/^ The 
bindakara replied, " We are people of no worth and must wed 
with the worthless.” “ Well/' said the Raja di-Baroh, “ it is for 
yrm to do what seems best: all I wish is to give you a hint,” 
After this hint the Bcndxikiira hurried the preparations for her 
maniage with Tun AM, her cousin, to whom &he had been belrothed. 
Tuji .All was the son of A'um Dimja. 

Sultan Mahmud had to be asked to the wedding. Un¬ 
fortunately he came and saw the beauty of the bride as she sat 
in state on the bridal dais. Although as usual he said nothing, 
he took a fancy to the girl and thought that his minister had 
treated him badly. He went home in anger, would not eat^ and 
felt that a slight was put upon him by his h^ndakara showing 
openly ihat he was not wanted as o soa-tn-law. But while this 
memory kept rankling the Sultan was loo wise to betray bis 
thoughts. Time passed; the young couple became the parents of 
a little girl, Tun Trang: and the incident seemed to have been 
forgotten. 

One day when the bindakara was sitting with others he noticed 
a Moslem Tamil, Raja Mudeliar, reputed to be the wealthiest 
trader in Malacca, Tell me,” said Tun Muiahir to the Tamil, 
how much are you worth ? ” Raja ^luddlar answered- " I am 
quite a poor man; 1 am w'orlh only five bahara of gold.'' We 
do not know^ what u bahara was then worth; but the sum vras 
large, ** Only a buk^m short of what I have,” said the bef^dahara. 
But when the meTchant ventured to greet the bindakara publicly 
in the Sultan’s presence. Tun Mutahir called him a mannerless 
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Xling Rnd put him in hh place, ^loney u-as one thing; rank 
was diCfcrenL The Incident was not forgolten; and when a certain 
Nina Sura Dewana^ a ^Malacca merchant, had occasion to bring 
a suit aftalnst Raja hfudelkr, the “ mannerless Kling began to 
he nenous as to the way the suit would end if triH tjefore the 
t^fndaft^ra. He tjecamc sUl! more nervous when he learnt what 
was going on. 

Nina Sura Dewana, the other party to the suit, was unaware 
that his judge was prejudiced against his adversary. Hoping to 
make things safe for him^lr he slipped round at night to the 
house of the Ifcndakara^ asked for admittance and made Tun 
^futahir a gift Of a very large sum in gold—over i 1,000, say the 
Malay Annals. The money wa^s accepted as a gift, no condition 
being attached. But the incident had been witnessed by a man 
of humble rank, a Tamil named Kitul, who owed money to Raja 
rktudeliar and wished to stand well with him. This Kitul rush^ 
od to hts creditor's house and said tbeatKcally, Raja Mudeliar; 
make the most of to-night, for you know not what awaits you in 
ihe morning/' Kitul was taken aside and asked to explain. He 
sa.id that he had seen Nina Sura Dewana pve a large sum to 
ihe brndaharij to ha>'e Raja Mudeliar put to death. After thanking 
Kitul and remitting his debt Raja Mudeliar took all ihe money 
and jewellery he could lay hands on and w-ent to the iaksamana 

Khoja Hasan, a favourite of the Sultan and an enemy of the 

b/nda/iaraj oiTermg him e\'erything if he would tell the Sultan 
that Tun Mutahir was conspiring to seia* the throne. According 
to the .Amiab the hksamana lost hb bead at the sight of so much 
mcmey, forgetting the w^ords of the wise, ^'Oh Cold, thou art 
not God. yet art thou the Almighty,"* He went to the palace at 
once and warned his royal master. 

The Annals go on to say that the laks&marm's accusation 
was to Stiltan Mahmud like the offer of a pillow to a man 
half-asleep.^" As king he cannot have liked a minister who made 
it plain that he and not the Sultan was the real rukr of Malacca, 
^[ahmud was wroth too over Tun Fatimah, the bendahsra having 
robbed him of a pretty wife and shown the world that he did 

not care to have a man like hig master for his son-in-law. By 

overthrowing hb minbter he had much to winr the wife whom 
he had lost, the prestige he had sacrificed, and the wealth of 
bis richest subject. He sent for two of hb guardsmen, Tun Sura 
Dhaja and Tmw Inder^i Sigara, and ordered them to put Tun 
Mutahir to death. 

The guardsmen carried out their orders with grim politeness. 
They went to the compound where the bindak^rd lived with all 
his relatives and retainers. Their errand wag guessed. Tun Hasan 
the iemritggmg was for offering resbtanee; all hb men armed 
them.se1ves and flocked to help. But the bendakara would have 
none of it. " Are we to be traitois ? said he. " It b the glory 
of the Malay that be b byal to hb King/' Tun Hasan threw 
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down his kris and folded his armSj sent the relaiticrs away and 
joined the rest of his family in the ball where they awaited the 
Saltan’s messengers of death. 

Tun Sura Diraja walked into the hall bearing a silver tray 
on which lay the Sultan's execution-kris hidden under a napkin 
of honour. He bowed to the two brotheraj the and 

S^ri Nara Sirs, 1 greet you with my prayers; God invites 

you to His presetice.” The two magnates answered, What God 
ordains it is not for us to question.^* Upon that they putiTied 
themselves by prayer and prepared for death. The angry Tun 
Hasan wished to throw their treasures into the sea^ but was again 
reproved* “ Is our death to profit the Sultan so little ? The 
guardsmen proceeded to slay Tun Mulahir (the Tun 

Tahir (the Seri Nara Diraja)^ Tun Hasan (the temcngg&ng), Tun 
AIL who bad married Tun Fatimah, and other members of the 
faniily. W’hen they came to a little boy, Tun Hamza, whose 
cheek had been sliced from mouth to ear by the sword of a 
Uengalt in Tun Sura DirajVs following. Tun Sura intervened^ “ we 
are not to slay them all; we must leave somebody to perpetuate 
the family.'" So the boy Tun Hamza was spared to become in 
time a special favourite of Sultan Mahmud. 

Sultan Mahmud is said to have come to regret wbal he had 
done. He seized Tun FaEimah and married her; he conriscated 
all the wealth Tun Mulahir had amassed; he appointed Tun Terak's 
son, the aged Data^ Paduka Taan^ to be bendakara and so restored 
the honour to the old Malay house that had held it before. 
But he censured the severely for acting on false reports; 

had Raja Mudeliar slain and his house thrown into the sea; and 
impaled KituI head downwards after killing his wife and childreii* 
All this we are told he did because the hinda/mra was innocent. 

But was the befjdaharu innocent ? W'e have seen what he 
wns like and how he loved to take precedence of kings. Profes¬ 
sions of loyalty came ill from a man whose father had engineered 
a coup d'etat and slain the boy-king of Malacca known as the 
martyr.^" We hud it hard lo believe that a man so powerful 
and arrogant would have submitted without a struggle to be 
executed peacefully when his armed followers were all ready to 
protect him* Last of all w^e do not see how the poor boy. Tun 
Hamza,—known afterwards as “ the leadings of the massacre,^'— 
could have received the wound he did (from mouth to the ear) 
during an orderly execution by the kris- Probably there was a 
struggle in which the bindahara and his relatives were sldin. 
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By R, J, WiLKJNSON, c.M.C. 

On I August, IS09,—some time before tbe death of the 
Bendahara Sri Maharaja—a Porluguese squadron of five ships cast 
anchor id the Malacca roadstead. It was commanded by Diogo 
lopea de Scqtieira. He began by presenting gifts to Sultan Mahmud 
and received with courtesy and also with suspicion. The 
reputation of the Portugese had preceded them and did not 
encourage a^ cIo(ser acquaintance. Jn the end a misunderslanding 
embroiled him with some Malays who were visiting his ship and 
led to fighting while a few of his men were ashore. Not being 
strong enough to a Hack the town Sequeira had to sail away, 
leaving bis unfortunate fellow-countrymen in Malay bands. 

Two years later Alfonso d'Aibuquerque sailed from Goa to 
avenge this reverse. He arrived at Malacca on 1 July, ISII, with 
19 ships and 1,400 troops; and after negotiations which lasted 
about three weeks and led to the release of the Portuguese prisoners 
he attacked the town on 24 July. By nightfall he seemed to have 
made little impression; but on renewing the attack on the following 
morning he found that the Sultan and his Malays had aljandooed 
the town. Accounts of the visit of Sequeira and of the attack 
by Albuquerque have been published already in this Journal and 
need not be repeated; but something may 1« added regarding 
our accounts of the size and wealth of the place. 

A Portuguese account speaks of a towm of 100,000 inhabitants, 
an army of 30,000 warriors and the capture of thousands of 
guns. Are these figures credible? Albuquerque's despatch des¬ 
cribing the capture to the King of Portugal has never been traced; 
it was probably lost at sea. The story we have is that of his 
son, writ ten much later and unlikely to minimi ze the exploits 
of a distinguished father. The .Malay Annals—though they also 
boast of the greatness of Malacca—^aim that the Malays at 
that time w-ere unacquainted with the use of artillery. Whom are 
we to believe ? The usual .Malay word for a cannon {tttcriam) is 
of Portuguese origin; that for a swi^-el-gun belongs to a later dale; 
nor is it claimed that these thousands ul drearms inflicted any 
serious losses on the Portuguese who suffered most from poisoned 
darts from Malay blowpipes. The story of the Sultan tending 
his guards a book to read does not suggest an army of great 
size, nor is it recorded that any ilalay leader of importance was 
slain in the battle, as was certainly the case when Mahmud was 
driven out of his capital on the isle of Bent an. From the Annals 
we can infer a good deal about the nature of the army. There 
were the Sultan's palace-guards, — not a numerous body. There 
were the Chiefs’ retainers and slaves,. — more numerous but of less 
military worth. There were the conscript levies,—a polyglot crowd 
of townsmen with no heart in the war. The fleets that Malacca 
had sent out for her conquests were manned largely by Qrang 
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froni ihe Riau-lingga tslaods and would nol be available 
for the defence of Malacca against a sudden attack. 

Still less i$ it believable that ^iahcca a town of 100,000 
inhabitants. Malacca had no hinterland of ricefiolds to feed a 
large population and could hardly have provisioned herseU on $o 
extended a scale from abroad. In every anecdote in the city's 
.^nals she figures as a smaller place; can we imagine, for inatancej 
that public opinion would condemn the highest dignitary' of such 
a huge town for extravagance because he did not use up his 
candle-ends and threw away matting when it had only two or 
three big holes in it ? The Malacca Malays were a ruling class 
living rather parasilically on a community of alien traders. By 
,\lbuquerque's victory the Malay ruling class was driven out and 
a Portuguese rnling class took its place* But no one suggests 
that Portuguese Malacca was a town of 100,000 ihhabitanls; nor 
is it suggested that Bugb Riau was a town of any size when it 
beat off (in 17SJ) a Dutch force of six large ships of war and 
1,^00 men and only sitccumbed {in t784) when attacked by six 
battleships of the Dutch navy, 526 guns and 2^150 men. 

This account of the Malacca Sultanate is based almost in its 
entirety upon the Annals.'* They arc an anecdotal Hiatoiy', They 
avoid all dates; when they give us the length of a reign they 
are usually wrong. Always uncritical they record myth$ and 
miracles as things that happened. But they givo us a life-like 
picture of the litnes^ reflect the mentality of the ^falacca iMalays^ 
and explain to us the working of Malacca government with its 
curious insistence on show and ceremonial for kee^^hing up the 
authority of princes and nobles. Ewn though they may go astray 
in details they tell us what the Sultanate was like* They are 
the best record we have. The Chinese Annals help us to date 
events and do little more. When w'c get to Portuguese and Dutch 
times we get both dates and detail, but we also find that the 
wTiters were kept busy at their work as traders and accountants 
and had neither desire not time to study a race whom they regarded 
as faithless and perfidious, ft is part of the greatness of Sir 
Stamford RaiRes that in this matter he broke completely with 
the past. 
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An Introduction to the Study of 
Ancient Times in the Malay Peninsula and the 
Straits of Malacca. 

My Roland Braddell, F.R.G.S. 


§ 1, Prefatory. 

Thh is proferred viitii the object of rc-awaJtening interest 
in the ancient story of the Malay Penlnsulaj with which U inter¬ 
woven that of the Straits of Malacca. So far, despite ail that 
has yet been written, the PeninsuU is a dark spot in the ancient 
story of south-eastern Asia. Two inconsistent views of the ancient 
history of the Malay Peninsula are too often expressed locally, 
that there remains nothing worth doing and that it is all too 
problematic to be worth doing. It is hoped that this essay will 
prove the incorrectness of both these views. 

Hocart begins his Progress of Man (1) with these words 
“ Live man vt'ants to know about his past as a key to his present. 
The man who does not is dead.'' The inhabitants of British 
Malaya (as for convenience it has been called) are entiikd, if 
they so wish, to know about the past of the country in which 
they live. The period of economic development, upon which the 
(Jovernmenls of the country have concentrated until now, has 
surely proceeded sufficiently far to albw of its cultural development. 
The foundations of a possible future university in Singapore and 
the progress of higher education throughout British Malaya, with 
the consequent attiactioD to the country of teachers and scholars 
and the creation of a cultured class that seems to be increasing 
rapidly, would appear to warrant the creation lot Britlsb MaJaya 
of a department of anthropology in the wide sense and the provision 
of proper funds for its conduct. 

Not only do their Governments owe such a duty to the inhabi¬ 
tants of British Afalaya but much more do they owe it to the great 
world of science outside. While eulogizing the celebrated Dutch 
prebistorian Dr. P. V. van Stein Callenfels at tbe India Society 
in 1933^ Sir Grafton Elliot Smith said, 

“ When we recognize the greatness of the achievement of Dutch 
archaeologists in the East Indite, the Americans in the Philippines, 
the French in Indo-Chifta, the Japanese and Chinese, and such 
enthusiastic amateurs as Drs. Heanley and Shellshear in Hong Kong, 
it is particularly humiliating to us as Englishmen that so little is 
being done in MaJaya to complete the links in the chains which 
this great jumpiogHjfl place of Asia and cultural exchange aJone 
can supply. Will not the India Society urge upon the Coioniai 
Office and the Government of Siappore and the Federated Malay 

^ S« /nt/iiaii Art and Lett^rj^ Vfll. \1I, p, 14, 
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Study at Ancient Times in the Malay Peninsula 

States the impertaoce of this work and their duly to the world 
to make their proper contribution to a vilai resear^ ? " 

At present Government maintains a fully trained and highly 
qualified anlbropobgist who is conducting an mtensive study of 
the pagan tribes of the Peninsula; it also maintains a fully trained 
and highiy qualified archaaiiogist who is at present undertaking 
a systematic course of investigation which is producing good results. 
The Government further provides admirable museums at various 
centres with highly qualified stalls and subsidizes the Malayan Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, l-rom these beginnings it is not too 
much to hope that there will in due course emerge a department 
of anlhropoiogj', so that research and study throughout the 
Peninsula may be co-ordinated, directed and maintained with the 
necessary generous finance. 

The view as to archaeology in the Peninsula that has previously 
be«i entertained is expressed by Wilkinson (2, p. 12) thus, 

“Although British Malaya is not destitute of old remains it 
is singularly poor m relics of antiquity when contrasted with Java 
and Cambodia, or even with the northern part of the peninsula 
itself,” 

The real truth is that for years upon years aichawlogy was 
totally neglected and there can be no doubt that owing to in- 
difference or want of knowledge many Interesting objects have been 
lost, destroyed or removed. Only recently, while waterworks were 
being constructed at Bukit Trek near Muar in Johore, an inscribed 
sheet of gold was found by a coolie and taken by him to an 
Indian goldsmith to melt down before news of the find reached 
the European officer in charge of the work. The institution of 
a system of rewards to the finders of antiquities of all kinds and 
the advertisement of the offer of such rewards through the Pcnghulus 
of the countTy and all persons in charge of new construction works 
would probably assist very materially, 

Ivor Evans, who was at that time Ethnographer In the Federated 
Maby Slates, in such lime as he couid spare from his duties and 
with quite inadequate funds at his disposal, obtained important 
archaeological results wherever he tried. The Peninsub abounds 
in, ancient gold-mine working none of which has yet been archaeo- 
logically explored; and there arc many other plac^ to which the 
finger of history points as being worthy of attention. 

The physical and cultural anthropology of the country is 
in somewhat better case but there has been a marking time and 
one W'ould suggest a thorough re-examination and revision of the 
data recorded in Skeat and Blagden*s great work (3) on our pagan 
tribes in the light of later knowled^. Now that the country b 
more opened and access to the main range of the Peninsula is 
a much simpler matter, a dose study of the pagan races becomes 
easier. The ‘ ^flaby proper,’ as he is called, still remains a largely 
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uneicpiained probl«m, and he awaila a full physical e^minatidn, 
if not a cultural one, while a close compaiisan of the Rorthem 
and north-eastern Malay’s with their western and southern brethren, 
both physically and culturally, suggests itself as a most fruitful 
course of study. 

fncjeed, large though the corpus of material already collected 
may se^ to be, it can be said that it requires enlargement, and 
rc-esamination in the light of present-day scientific knowledge. As 
this essay progresses, it is hoped that this fact will emerge with 
clarity, ' ^ 

For the sake of convenience, the ancient history of the 
Peninsula will be divided into main periods by a purelv arbitrary' 
method, thus:~(l) Pre-Funan; (2) Fgnan; (J) Sri^jayn; (4) 
Singhapura; (3) Malacca. 

An anthropoloacal excursus, howev'er, must form an essential 
introduction to thi^ ancient history; and a summary of the latest 
theories will now be attempted. 

The student if anthropology is faced with a great confusion 
of terminology, fn this essay we u-se the word ‘anthropology’ 
in its widest sense as covering all that beats on the study of 
mankind, fn England, France and the United States this is the 
sense in which the term b used, with a general division into 
‘ physical ’ and ‘ cultural but in Germany it means only * phy’sical ’ 
anthropology'. ‘ Ethnology ' and ‘ ethnography ' are words also 
w'ilh variable meanings. The latter was invented at the end of 
the eighteenth century by the Dane Niebuhr as a sdcnce of classi¬ 
fication dealing with the relationships between the races or peoples 
of mankind but by the middle of the nineteenth ceotuiy k gradually 
rarne to be a science whose task was to describe each of the 
varions races or peoples of mankind. The former wtis inventiKl 
when the Paris Socic^d d' Ethnologie W'as founded in 1839; and 
as used nowadays in England, Germany and the United States it 
denotes a more reasoned science of the races or peoples of mankind 
than ethnography but in France both terms, ‘ ethnography ’ and 
■ethnology’, are interchangeable and denote what in England is 
nwant by * ethnology/ Lastly, in the terminology applied to 
races and peoples there is an indescribable confusion which makes 
the study of the various sciences comprised in the wide term 
' anthropology ’ a very difficult one and ft is essential in reading 
or quoting any given work to make absolutely certain what the 
author really means before comparing his views with those of anv 
other. This last point is illustrated in the test of the next sectfon 
of this essay. 

In the historical portions of this essay we shall see what a 
tremendous part India has played in the history and in the cultures 
of Malaysia and south-eastern .Asia generally, The excursus which 
now follows shows that the nexus with India began in remote 
ages past so that the Indians who came in historical times were 
only following a well-knowm and long uiod track. 
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§ 2. Antkrop9i0gical, 

The Malay Peninsuk, which runs from Tavoy to Singajwre, 
begins at the isthmus of Kra^ lO^ N., where U is about 55 miles 
from sea Lo sea^ widening out in the middle to a maximum breadth 
of under 200 miles and reaching a total length of roughly IfiOO 
mtles. There is no spot, even in the far interior of the Peninsula, 
which is as much as 100 miles from the sea. Its back-bone consists 
of a main range (or system of ranges) of mountains which are 
sleep and savagep being dad with jungle to the very sky-linej and 
which reach in some parts from 6,000 to 7,000 feet high. From 
thi«^ range pour the main rivers of the Peninsuk and they for 
long tormed the priiicIpaL high-ways lo and from the coasts. The 
reader i$ referred to Skeat and Bkgden (3, introduction) for an 
admirable descriplicm of the Peninsula and the environment in 
which its pagan peoples have lived, 

I In remote times the Peninsuiu weis continuous with Borneo 
and Java. Celebes, Kevr Guinea and the neighbouring Isknds were 
j join^ to .4uslra3ia, but there was always a break between Borneo 
land Celebes, called Wallace’s Line, with perhaps another break 
*belw^eeii Lombok and Bali, The archaic continent oi Asia was, 
accordingly, divided from the former extension of the Australian 
continent hy a sea-passage which had to be crossed by migrating 
peoples (4, pp. 121^ 131; Fig. 30)- 

\Mio first peopled the Malay Peninsula? Whence and bow 
did they come ? UTial part did the country play in the peopling 
of Oceania ? From what races are its present peoples derived ? 
Whence have conic the cultures and languages, past and present, 
of its various peoples ? These and others are the probkms whidi 
make the Malay Peninsula so important to the anthropologist. 

Wilkinson (2, chs. I Sf IV) divides the living peoples, in¬ 
digenous In the Peninsuk, into (a) the Negritoes, coUectively known 
as Semang (b) the Sakai (c) the Besisi (d) the Proio-Makys (e) 
the Malays. 

Winstedt (S, ch. VlII) slates them as (a) the Negrito (b) 
the Sakai (c) the Eesisi (d) the Proto-Malay (e) the 3lalay- but 
in bis new Hhi^y o/ lifahya omits diriston (t)* 

Proto-Malay, however, is an expression from the use of which 
great confusion arises. It appears lo have been invented (see 6, 
p. 233) by Haddon as a convenient term to mean the branch of 
Pareoean man^ from whom the various specialised modem * Malays' 
are sprung. Elliot Smith (4, p. t52) suggests that the expre^on 
should be kept for that branch of the Mongol race, sometimes 
called the Maritime or Oceanic Mongols, from which the modern 
mixed population of the Peninsuk and Archipelago called ' Maky" 

^ Anolher term invciitcd hy Haddon to tiprw the soulbcfn eifimplc!! of 
YcDdw Man (S, pp. &2p 63) . 
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is It setnis to ihe present writer that it would be 

wiser not to use the espressinn in conneclioni with a living race 
but, if it is to be used at all, to give the prefix Proto its proper 
meaning of primordial. 

The dbUnguished American anthropologist Professor Kroeber 
(7^ p. 436) &a>'s diat the north of the Peninsula is divided into 
three racial groufK, the Semang, the 5kkai and the Malays; and 
he does not mention the Jakun at all 

The divisions of Skeat and Bkgden (J* p. 21) appear to be 
the most convenient^ adding to them a fourth group, the Malays, 
with whom, of course, their work Is not concern^. We can, then, 
state the living peoples Of the Peninsula to be as follows, 

A. SF.MANG“the Negrito tribes generally; of whom the 

East Coast ones arc known as Pangan; 

B. SAKAI—including the Senoi or central SakaJ irihes; 

C. JAKUN—ihe aboriginal Malay tribes, including the 

Blandas of SeL^gor ajid Sungai Ujong; the Besisi^ 
sea tribes of the Selangor and Malacca Coast; the 
Mantra, in the interior of Malacca; and the Udai, 
, a mixed ttihe of Johore; 

D. MALAY. 

These peoples have, of course, mixed and prciduced mixed 
tribes but such will fail into the above groups in accordance with 
what part of the mixture predominates* 

It is essential anthropologically to consider questions of race, 
culture and language separately. In fact, it has bikome a common¬ 
place that the arguing of connection beuveen these three factors, 
ihe making of inference from one to the other, is logically imsound 
(7, P- 111); yet the fault persists in btjok after book. 

The term race is one which has unfortunately acquired a 
somewhat varied meaning in ex-ery^-day speech. Prom the stand¬ 
point of the anthropologist a race is a biological group, based on 
community of physical characters. Where a group is characterized 
by a linguistic unity he terms it a stock; and where it U characterized 
by cultural, historical or political unily, he terms it a 
If every wTJter on linguistics, ethnolc^ or archaeology w'ould 
follow that terminology^ much confusion w^ould be avoided- As 
Kroeber (7, p- 57) says it may seem of little moment whether 
the word race h restricted to its strict biological sense or used 
more loosely. In fact^ how^ex-erp untold loose reasoning has resulted 
from the loose terminology.*’ A classic instancep of course, is 
the Aryan race/* an expression that is really meaningless. Aryan 
IS purely a linguistic term and merely indicates a family of languages 
and the speakers of those languages; yet over and over again it 
is used as though It aclaally had a physical meaning and indicated 
a race of men. The Latin race " and the Anglo-Saxon race 
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are twq more instances; here^ what is really ineant is the Latin 
ctiUurc and the Anglo-Saxon cnlliare- Then there are Such expres¬ 
sions as the ** French race*' ot the German race/' w'hich mean 
in reality the French nation or the German nation. 

Similarly, expressions like Malayj Malayo-Folynesujnj Dravi¬ 
dian, Mon-Khmer refer, primanly^ to families of languages and, 
secondarily, to Lhe ethnic complex which speaks such languages. 
There is, strictly speaking, no such thing as the Malay ratej 
there are the Malay people, the Malay culture and the Malay 
language etc. 

So, too, with culture. Because two ^ple$ possess a certain 
culture, that is no evidence of any racial unity, Elliot Smith 
(4, pp. 146, 147) points out, as must be obvious to any student 
of ethnology, that there is in moat modem writings a aertous 
confusion between race and culture. In ethnological discussionSp 
few people ^m to be able to steer dear of such demits of 
confusion. Race and the culture of a race are two very different 
things, .^ny member of any race can adopt the culture of another 
people without undergoing any change in its physical characteristics/’ 

Flnallyp language is po^ibly the worst trap of all. We have 
already instanced the dassic case of the Aryan. “ As a matter 
of faetp’' writes Kroeber (7, p. 104), '■‘languages often preserve 
their existencep and even their territory, with surprising tenacity 
in the face nf conquestp new religions and culture, and the economic 
disadvantages of unintelligibitlty. To-day, Breton, a Keltic dialect, 
maintains itself in France as the es'ery-day language of the people 
hi the isolated province of Brittany—^a sort of philological Fossil 
It has withstood the influeiice of two thousand years of contact, 
first with Latin, then with Frankish German, at last with French 
and he sajs later (ibid., p. Ill) that "it is possible for apopulatioii 
to substitute a wholly new language and type of dvil[station for 
the old ones, as the American negro has done, and yet to remain 
relatively unmodified racially, or at least to carry on Its fomier 
physical type unchanged In a large proportion of its members. 
On the other hand, a change of speedi without some change^ of 
culture seems impossible. Certainly wherever Greek, Latin, Spanish, 
English, Arabic^ Pali, Chinese have penetrated^ there have been 
established new phases of civilixalinn.” 

Again, he points mit (ibid, p. 11J), that no dear corrppon- 
dence has yet been traceable between typ^ or degree of civilization 
and type of language- Neither the presence nor the absence of 
particular features of tense, number, reduplication, or the 

like seems ewr to have been of demonstrable advantage toward the 
attainment of higher culture/^ 

Tn comparing language with culture one must bear in mind 
facts such as that the bulk of Japanese culture is Chinese; yet 
Japanese speech is built on wholly different principles. 
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WTien we come later to deal with Professor Rivet^s theories 
the above commonplaces as to race, culture and language should 
be kept in the forefront of the reader's mind. 

Let us now ton^der the questions of race with which the 
Peninsula involves us. The history of mce classification will be 
found traced by Ktoeber (7, pp, 49-$5). At this date it is 
generally considered by English scholars that there are sis funda- 
mentaJ raoeSj which Elliot Smith (4, ch. H") stales as the 
Mediterranean^ the Nordic, the Alpine, the Australian, the Negro 
and the Mongolian' and Hocart, perhaps more conveniently, (Ij 
ch. 11) as the xAustmloid, the Negro and Negroid, the Mongolian 
and Mongoloid, the Mediterranean, the Nordic and the Alpine. 
Kroeber divides fheiti into t'ancasian i.e. KordiCj Alpine, Mediter^ 
ranean and Hindu (sic); Mongoloid; Negroid; and people of 
doubtful position: but the English divisions arc convenient and 
will be followed here. 

Taking the living peoples, indigenous in the Peninsula, the 
Semang are usually stated to be Negroid pygmies; the Sakai to 
be .Australoid; the Jakun to be Mongoloid near-pygmies; and the 
Malay proper to be Mongoloid. 

A local re-consideralioa of the whole question would, however^ 
be a iiHKt fruitful enterprise. Already, according to Mr, A, C- 
BakerS the Temiar in the Cameron Highlands, who are usually 
called * Sakai/ are considered by ^fr. H. D. Noone, the present 
Ethnoj;n‘apher^ to be “ Nessiots*, a primitive Indonesian stock who 
preceded the round-headed Oceanic Mongols/^ 

We shad return further to these racial questions in considering 
the theorres of Professor Rivet, 

So far as archaeological ^ektal remains are concerned there 
is Little beyond the debris of skulls discovered m I860 by Mr* 
Earl at a shelbheap 10 miles from the mouth of the Siingei Mud a 
In Province Wellesley and idenlified by Professor Huxley^ in 1865 
as belonging to ‘ the Australo^Melanesoid race." This shelLheap 
has recently been re-examined by Dr. van Stein Callenfels, whose 
discoveries confirm {so the writer understands) Professor Hux-ley^s 
identification. 

The remains found by Ivor Evans at Kuala Sdinsing, Perak, 
would appear to belong lo the historic period; but the discussion 
of them by Professor Gordon Ha rrower (S) would seem to poss^ 
more anatomical than anthropological value. 


* Sec Journal p/ fkt Malayan R.AS., Vd. Xl, l^^J, pp. 2RS- 

295 it p. 291. 

3 Should be NcsioLSk ie. Islaculm, a term invenlcd by Haddc^n lo Express 
what vre fricquenEly calkd Indone&iins. 

■Sm LcHer an ihe Human Rjemsim found in th« SheH-Moutids^ 
TniiEsactlons of the EthnolDgica! Sndety cf Lendau, Vol. 11, new 18^5. 
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The languages of the Peninsula have been vcty fully treated 
by local scholars and, if there is room for much further i^archp 
Hocart (1, p. 280) perhaps points to a direction m which U might 
proceed. He says that philologists have made a niistahe in looking 
exclusively to words for evidence and in not admitting affinity unless 
they can identify with certainty a suRicienl number of wtirds. 
They will not admits he says, that^ if the structure is nearly the 
same in two languages, those languages must be closely related. 
Stniclure, he argu* *s, is far more permanent than words, as is 
shown by the fact that a man who learns another language can 
master the vocabulary, but seldom the structure, and goes on 
casting hs$ new words into his old forms. 

Winstedt ch. IX) says that the Semang or Negritoes still 
have a number of words of a distinctive type that have not been 
traced to a Mon-Khmer or Malayan source many of which, he 
now telb me, belong to that old Malayo-Polynesian language, 
Sundancsc. The Sakai dialects, he formerly considered would 
appear to have been related from the hrst to the ^lon-Khmer 
languages, though In his latest work he calls their language Malayo- 
Polynesian vith an admixture of h[on-Khmer+ The Jakuns speak 
a Malayan dialect which, however, contains a number of unexplained 
and pK»sslbIy alien words. 

Malay is universally admitted to form part of the great 
Malayo-PoIynesian family of languages. Some authorities believe 
that the Mon-Khmer languages of southern Indo-China and the 
Kolarian or Munda-Kol tongues of India are related in origin to 
Malayo-Polynesian and denominate the lar^r whole the Austrone- 
sian family. As we shall see. Professor Rivet and others cast the 
net still wider and insist upon an even greater family of languages 
which they term Oceanian, Malay, therefore, is a member of the 
Malayo-Polynesian or Aiistmnesian or Oceanian families. 

Turning now to culture, it is noticeable that the Malay 
Peninsula has already produced considerable evidence upon which 
the prehistorian can w^ork, due very largely to Ivor Evans. It is 
a matter of dispute whether any palaeolithic implements have been 
discovered, Ivor Ev'ans denied this'p as als4j did the late J. de 
Morgan {9^ lii^ p. J54) but Fritz Sarastn (iO, p, 196: 22, p. 29) 
asserts that a pure palaeolithic corresponding to the Siamese and 
the oldest Hoabinhlan' of Indo-Chma can he accepted as existing 
in the Peninsula. The latest aulhotUies speak of a mesolithic 
culture which still used pakeoiilhs. 

The early neolithic in the Peninsula corre^nds with that in 
Tndo-China calied Bacsonian from its presence in the highest degree 
tn the grottoes of the ma;^if of Bac-son in Tonkin, explored by 
Mansuy and Mile, Colanij with whose names this culture will 
always he associated. 

1 jj« J&urmt of th^ Vol X\\ Pt, I 1950, pp. 21-22. 

* ot tic arcluLLC type found in the provintt of Hoa-binljp Tonkin. 

19J5] Moyal Asiatic Society. 
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Fritz Sarasin (22, p. 55] belie™ it popibte to distinguish 
four series of stone age cultures^ froin palaeolithic to neolithic, in 
South East Asia^ all of which are represented In the Malay 
Peninsula. 

It noed hardly be pointed out that, as used above, the e^epres- 
$iod$ * palaeolithic' and * neoUthk ^ merely Indicate a stage of 
culture and not a period of time. Xeither is a synchronism with 
that in Europe but indicates merely a similarity of the implements 
and the mode of their making*. 

Kroeber (7, p. 486) says that culturally the htalay Peninsula 
belongs with the East Todies rather than with Indo-China; and 
that is very true of to-day but it is clear that in pre-historic and 
early historic times the connection wa^ with what are to-day called 
IndchChina and Siam. This displacement of culture leads one alst> 
to notice (though without drawing any inferences) a somewhat 
simibr displacement of language. Hocarl (1^ p. 2S4) says 
Dravidiati itself seems to have pushed bach earlier languages 
which have left scattered fragments such as Munda near Calcutta- 
Some authorities I Ink it with Mon-Khmer which once formed a 
compact mass in Indo-China. This group has been called Austm- 
Asiatic. This general eastward push has displaced the Mabyo- 
Polynesian family^ often called Austronesian. Tt now only just 
hangs on to the mainland in the hfalay Peninsula, hut has spread 
o^Trseas to F^ter Island and to ^ladagascar. It is divided into 
Indonesian, of which Malay is the be.st known, Polynesian, Mkro- 
neslan and Malagasy."^* 

For the present cultures of the pagan tribes of the Peninsula 
the reader is naturally referred primarily to Skeat and Blagden (3), 
a companion to which for purposes of comparative study is Hose 
and Mcllougall (H). For the ;^falay culture the authorities 
collected in the bibliography below will form a suffirient intrcMliiction. 

The Malay Peninsula abounds in evidence of the diffusion of 
cultures but so far no analysis of this evidence has been made 
in the light of present-day theory and admittedly the difficulty 
of doing so is very great bwt some attempt should at least be made. 

Events in India since 1920 have shed an entirely new light 
upon the problems of diffusion and have confirmed theories published 
by Elliot Smith and Perr^^ some three or four years prior to that 
date (see, 4, pp. 3S4-6). 

In 1920 preliminary excavations v-ere begun at Harappa, a 
small village situated on the railway line half-way between Lahore 
and Multan; ^d in t922 excavation began at MohenjVDaro in 
the Larkana district of Stnd, some 400 miles from Harappa, As 
these explorations have proceeded a new archaic civilLzatbii has 

* The wntcr ventutci to that m the Maby Penuuub vadaus 

ttigH nf Sterne culture esdated ^e by side arwl that one of them at Teist 
persisted bto as the X\Htti century A.D. 
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been revealed dating back to at least 3^000 B.C. and, as a result, 
ancient Mesopotamia becomes linked wiib Oceania. Already a large 
quantity of literature ha^ grown up around these discoveries but 
Et will be aufiicient here to refer the reader to Professor Gordon 
Childe's recent book (12) as the most convenient summary of the 
cultural results of the discoveries. Those interested in problems 
of language and palaeography may take as a starting-point Dr. 
Hunldris recent book {13) which contains a valuable inlrodtiction 
by Professor S. Langdon, in which he entirely agrees with the 
remarkable discovery of G. de Hevfey of the kinship between the 
Indus scripts and those of Easter Island and says that there can 
be no doubt concerning their identity. Dr. Hunter (13, p, 49) 
reaches the important conclusions that this Prolo4ndian script 
is connected as to its origin with Egypt on the one hand and 
Sumer-FJam on the other; that the script is, on the majority, 
if not all, of the te^rts, a simplified syllabary of open and clo^d 
syllables, roughly 250 in numberp many of them constituting 
complete words; that from the open syllables of this script are 
derived the Brabmi^ quasi-alphabelic script p and a large portion 
of Sabaean-; that it is quite possible that PhEjenidan ^nd Cypriote 
arc likewise modifications of Prala-rndian^ which howev-or pre¬ 
supposes a common meeting-ground of their sailors and merchants 
in the Isthmus of Suez and the mines of Sinai, which re-opens 
the question of the origin of the Alphabet and suggests that 
Proto-Indian was an all important link in the chain of its develop¬ 
ment from plctographic origins. 

The connection mth Easter Island mentioned above may be 
noted in conjunction with a statement by Marchalp Lhe w'elbknown 
FTench archaeologist, to the effect ihal the series of blocks sculptured 
with rather crude images on the plateau of Pasemah remind one 
of the extraordinary giants of Easter Islandp whose origin is 
still a mysterj^ Dutri scholars, however, regard the Pasemah 
sculpture as pureMndonesian ^ made in the beginning of the Christian 
Era, 

This takes us directly to the problem of the diffusion of 
culture and the part which the ]Malay Peninsula and the Straits 
of Malacca have played in such diffusion. 

In a notice"* * of Professor Gordon Childers Ugl^t the 
Attciettf East, Mr. H. J, hlassingham observes that science has 
now accepted the principle of diffusion, urged upon it incessantly 
by the DifiusionJsts, and has deserted the old guard of believers 

iTht principal earliest Indtan fonn cf wtititig, from which aU living: 
lEidlnn alphabets arc derived. 

* The script of the S^bacatis, a name used bosely Jof the andrnt dwetters 
in south'west Arabia. 

Aihik 1^32, at p. 241; (nr the Sumatran remains, 

in Soutk Swwfllrp, n.d. (c. 1M3) by Dr. Van der 

Htutp. 

*See the LdhdoQ Sundny Timfj, April ZZ, 1^34. 

1935 ] Royai Asktk Sackty* 
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Ln tho mdepondent development of archaic culture; and he says 
that the weight of Professor Gordon Childe’s aulhorily is enough 
to turn the scale. For the mechanism, of diffusion the reader is 
referred to chap: X of Professor Gordon Childc’s book (12) and 
to the other books cited in the bibliography hereto, particularly 
the introduction to Dawson’s TAe Age of the Cods. 

The great protagonists of the diffusionist school are, of course, 
the late Dr. Rivers, Sir G. Elliot Smith and Mr, W, J. Perry; and, 
w'hetber he agrees with Ihem or not, an understanding of their 
theories is necessary to any student of the cultural history of the 
hlalay Peninsula. Hucart {I, p. J7) says that “ the true importance 
of di^usiotiism does not lie in migrations, as one might think from 
the literature; but in the working hypothesis that cultures with 
the same structure are derived from a common original, and that 
the closer the resemblance the nearer the common original,'" 

Perry begins The Childrert of the Swn (21) with these words, 
'* The \'BSt region stretching from Egypt by way of India, Indon«ia 
and Oceania, to America, is important in the study of the early 
hisloty of culture. It contains remains of civiliaations rooted in 
the depths of time, whose ruins stand in the fever-haunted jungles 
of India, Cambodia, Java, Guatemala, on the islands of Micronesia, 
and elsewhere as silent witnesses to the frailty of human endeavour, 
abusing in the traveller wonder at the skill of their builders, and 
pity that such fair creations vrere doomed to ruin and decay. It 
contains, on the other hand, many communities of lowiy culture, 
even so primitive in some instances as not to have learned to 
procure their food from agriculture or domesticated animnls, who 
often live in countries that possess ruins of ancient civilizations, 
and show no signs of attempting to emulate the efforts of their 
predecessors.’* 

His book seeks to show that the earliest peoples in these parts 
who had advanced beyond the foorl-gathering stage, were so simitar 
in cuiture that they can be grouped together as constituting what 
he calls the Archaic Civilization. Given that the later civllifittions 
originated from it, he propounds the question where and how did 
it come into being ? The solution, be suggests, is to be sought 
in Egypt. The book contains much matter that is of the highest 
interest to the hialayan student together with a bibliography of 
great value. 

We shall now proceed lu a consideration of the theories of 
the great philologist Professor Rivet of Paris as to the Oceanians 
(14, tS and 16) which, we shall find, lead us into a melange of 
race, culture and larguage of the most interesting descripliDn, and 
which illustrate what a part the Malay Peninsula and its surrounding 
seas must have played in the ancient history of man. As Sir G. 
Elliot Smith said in a passage which we have already quoted 
Malaya was, indeed, ‘‘the groat jump^^g■^}ff place of Asia and* 
cultural exchange,” 
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By * Oceanians " Rivet means the ethnic complex which com¬ 
prehends the AustralUns and Tasmiiiiiatts, the Melanesians^ the 
Polynesians and MicroncsianSp the Indonesians, the Mon-Kh mens 
and the ^fundas, Jt is primarily a linguistic theory and, though 
it happens that the Australians are one of the fundamental races 
of man, the use of the word above is not in that sense. Rivet 
finds a linguistic unity amongst all the above stocks and he goes 
on to see how the linguistic evidence accords with racial and 
cultural evidence. 

The lingubtic unity of the complex, he suySj is established 
to-day since the works of W. Schmidt^ d'A. Trombetti and himself; 
and the student will find a very full bibliography attached lO the 
works of Rivet which we die (see 14* implemented by 16). Rivet 
is careful, however, to fKiint out that this linguistic unity does 
not correspond with ap anthropologic or ethnographic unity; that 
one must presume that the community of languages of people so 
profoundly dissimilar is a secondary phenomenon; and that it is 
the tongue of one of them which has obtruded Into the general 
mass for reasons and under conditions w'hich remain obscure. We 
shall see in later parts of this essay that the ancient Chinese found 
a linguistic^ if not also a cultural* unity running from w^hat is 
to-day Indo-China round the Gulf of Siam, down the Malay 
Peninsula, mto Sumatra and Indonesia proper; and this unity they 
descriltfd Ijy the word Kun-htn^ or, as the French write it, 
K’ouen-Vouerr. 

Rivet discusses whether it is possible that the linguistic unityp 
which he considers to be established, can possibly come from the 
fact that the stocks mentioned represent human waves which once 
issued from the same region or from contiguous ones^ as data 
furnished by anthropology and ethnography permit him to suspect: 
and he suggests that there may have been four such human waves- 

The oldest of these, he suggests, is represented by the 
Australians. 

At the beginning of history, he 5a>'s, this slock appears 
tnarouned in their great bland but the dbcovery at Talgai of a 
skull that is perhaps pleistocene^ but in any case exceedingly 
andent, proves that they occupied their habitat In extremely 
ancient times and other discoveries show that they once occupied 
a far wider territory. Thus the find at Wadjak in Java by E* 
Dubois of two Australoid skulls, very probably pleistocene, and 
the discovery In 1925 by Mansuy and Mile. Colani of an analogous 
skull in the lower neolithic beds at Lang-Cuom in Tonkin show 
that the Australian tcrrilory comprised certain parts of Malaysia 
and Indo-China. Long before these discoveries de Quattefages 
and Haitiy had insisted in 1B^2 upon the existence of an ancient 
Australoid element m India, a theory confirmed by the discovery^ 
in 1920 in the region nf Benares of petroglyphs identical with 
.VustralLan ones and by the demonstration of marked affinities 
between the Australoid and Munda languages, the latter of which 
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spoken of old in the whole of North-East India from the 
Himalayas to the Gulf of Bengal before having been pushed back 
by the Tibeto-Burman, Aryan and Dravidian language invasions. 
He adduces also cultural evidence such as the use of the boomerang 
in Celebes, South-East India and Gujcrat. He concludes that the 
fact that the very primitive character of the civilization of the 
Australians which has never passed out of the palaeolithic stage 
together with the discovery of the Talgai skull go to show that 
the Australians formed the most ancient part of the Oceanic ethnic 
complex, and so the most ancient wave, which, since he considers 
that the ewdence shows their presence at a very ancient time in 
a part of India, in Malajrsja and in Indo-China, Rivet suggests 
came from the muthem regions of Asia and InsuHnd, proceeding 
down to Australia from north to south. 

The Talgui skull which Rivet mentions is considered to be 
that of a lad about IS years of age; it was first heard of in I91-t 
and first described Jii 191 &. Elliot Smith (4, pp. 108, U2, 
123, 134; 17, pp. 129, 130) does not admit its great antiquity 
in point of time, considering that it does not dale back further 
than 4,000 B* C., but he admits the primitisTness of the skull 
and agrees that one is justified in distinguishing it from the modem 
Australian by the term Prolo-.^LSlralian, On the other hand, Sir 
j^thur Keith (IS, p. 303) says that in it was seen for the first 
lime a stage in the evolution of the aborigines of Australia—a 
stage attained before the end of the pleistocene period of Australia. 
Its exact age, he says, is a moot point, but If we regard it as 
corresponding to the late cave perit^ of Europe and assign to it 
an antiquity of some 12,000 or 15,000 years, we shall probably 
under^timate its antiquity. 

Elliot Smith (4, p. 133) agrees that the skulls found by Dubois 
at Wadjak in Java are Proto-Australian. 

We can add two further piece of racial evidence not menlioned 
by Rivet, Ellbl Smith (4, p, 133; 17, pp: 130, 131) mentions 
an Australoid skull found in the Madras Presidency: and Sir 
.Arthur Keith {18, pp; 304-311) describes a Proto-.Australian skull, 
known as the Cohuna skull, which was found with remains of 
probably four other individuals at Cohuna, 7S0 miles distant from 
Talgai as the crow flies, and he says that this Cohuna man 
represents, with the exception of the Java pithecanthropus and the 
Peking sinanthropus, the most primitiw form of man knovsn to us. 

Elliot Smith (4, p. 121) says that people with the same 
physical characteristics as the Australian race are found in the 
South of India and Ceylon, and, mixed with other races, ia 
North-Eastern India, especially in Chota Nagpur, Others, again 
are found In the Malay Peninsula (i.e, Sakai), Eastern Sumatra 
Borneo and some islands of the Philippines; and he agrees with 
Rivet that there was a north to south migration, which he puls 
as from Chota Nagpur eastward and southward through the Malay 
Peninsula. 
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Kroeber (7^ p. 436) says that the Sakai ot Senoi resemble 
a series of hill tribes scattered from India to the East Indies; 
ihe Vedda of Ceylon, the Irula and oLher tribes of southern India^ 
and the Toala of Celebes. Perhaps the Xolarians or ^funda-Kol 
of Central India^ the Mtn and other groups of Indo-China^ the 
Nicobar islanders, and certain nationalUi^ of Sumatra are also 
to be reckoned as partial representative^ of the same type. This 
race, if it b such, is gencrahzki with certain Caucasian and Negroid 
but few Mongoloid resemblances. It is perhanps to be classed ns 
.Australoid and has been named IndchAustraloid*. 

The Melanesians form RivePs second wave and he says that 
of old they occupied a much more eitertsLve territory- than to-day. 
De Quatrefages and Hamy have showed that a ^leianesian element 
has interveri^ in the peopling of a certain number of Poljmesian 
islands as far as and including Easter Island. Mansuy and Mile. 
Colani have discovered in the most ancient neolithic beds of 
Duong-thuoc, Khac-Kiem and Lang-Cuom, in Tonkin, skulls 
approaching clearly to the Melanesian race (sic) and the same 
ethnic type has b«n disclosed in India (the pre-Dravidian black 
type of Lapicque) where it has persisted to our days, in particular 
amongst the Dravidian populations, as it persists still amongst 
the Indo-Chinese populations. Ethnography, Rivet says,^ confirms 
entirely these conclusions and permits us to enlarge them further. 
Ethnographers, in particular Graebner, have shawm that a great 
number of Melanesian cultural elements are to be found in the 
whole Oceanic worlds in the Indian Archipelago and in South Asia. 
So Riwt suggest that it is not illogical to think that the centre 
of dlspei^ton of the Melanesians has been the same as that of 
the Australians and they too came from north to south. 

There in reality, grave objection to RiveCs use of the 
word Melanesiaiis. Hocart (1, p. 16) says that the inhahitants 
of Melanesia are sometimes described as Geeanic Negroes; but 
they are a hotch-potch of races. They include fu^y Australoids, 
notably in the bills of Viti Levu. 

Kroeber (7, p. 45) divides the Negroid stock into two large 
divisions, the African negro proper and the Oceanic J.Ielanesian, 
with a third division, the dw^arf blacks or Negritoes, who differ 
from other negroids tn being relatively broad-headed and who, 
though very few^ in numbers, possess a wide and irregular distribu¬ 
tion in New Guinea, the Philippines, the Malay Peninsula, the 
Andaman Islands and Equatorial Africa. He suggests that it is 
possible that the Negiiioes are an ancient and primitive i^pe who 
once inhabited much wider stretches than at present in Africa, 
Asia and Oceania. Rivet saj's that the fundamental unity of the 
African and Oceanian negroes b not contested by anybody: but 
unfortunately he makes no reference to the negrilo at all. 

^ Tlie 5 < are Rreeber^s views but mndern ^dentislj. Sir Rlcliifd VVin5^tcdt 
informs arc sccpticn.1 of much at the evidence. 
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Elllol Smith (4| pp: 138^145) after painting out that the 
tallest and the sborte$t people m the world both belong to the 
Negro Race, says that the Negro popiilatton of the world was in 
ancient times broken into two main groups, African and Mebne&ian^ 
widely separated in the geographical sense, the vast bulk of the 
race being found in Africa, The hfelanesian Negroes present the 
general characteristics of the African, hut in a form suggit^ting 
more or less admixture with other races. In the intervening space 
between .Africa and Oceania only comparatively small numbers of 
Negroid people arc to be found. There are dear signs of Negro 
mixture in Southern Persia; and again in India, although one great 
factor in the population is the presence of members of the Australian 
Race called Pre-Dr^vidUin, there are also traces of intermingling 
with the Negro Race, to which part of the darkness of skin-colour 
so widely prevalent in India may be attributed. 

The Far Eastern group of Negroes in Papua and Melanesia 
is even more mixed than the African group. We do not find here 
the distinctive features of the African Negro m their most extreme 
form. Il is probable that the Melanesians were intermingled with 
many other peoples during their easterly wanderings. Id particular 
they became mixed with peoples of Australian and Mediterranean 
affinities, tn the Solomon Islands, and elsewhere in Melanesia, 
one frequently finds amongst the Negroids individuals who are 
almost indistinguishable from the Australians. The two races 
intermingled not only in the Islands, but probably also from time 
to time long before they reached hrelanesla."' 

Here we may recollect Professor Huxley's identification of the 
debris of skulls discovered in 1360 in Province Wellesley as 
Australo-hlelanesold. 

Later, Elliot Smith says^ “ .As in the case of the migrations 
of the Australian Race, so also with the Negroes; groups were 
left on various islands to bla^ the trail of the ancient wanderers. 
There are pygmy Negritoes in the Andaman Islands and in various 
parts of the htalay Archipelago as far east as the PhlUppines and 
Nevv Guinea to help u$ plot the easterly migration. The absence 
of Negroes of more normal stature in these places may be due 
to the fact that the taller people intermingled with people of other 
races to such a degree that their individuality has been lost.” 

It would, however, seem that the Negrito remains a very 
puzzling problem. Until btely it was usual amongst local writers 
to state that he is the oldest inhabitaTil of the Peninsula (e.g, 2, 
p. f; 5, p. 30) hut if Rivet is right (and the other authorities 
quoted seem to support himj this would not seem to be the case, 
and the Australoids preceded him. Professor Dixon (20), however^ 
agrees with the older IpcaJ view, 

Fritz Sarasin (22, p. 31) says that Mansuy and Mile. Colani 
have termed the skulls which Rivet mentions, Proto-Melanesian. 
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The last two waves are the Polynesians and Indonesians. As 
for the Polynesians, Rivet says that the story of their migrations 
is loo well-fcnown to insist upon it. There is ainonpt cthnolo^sp 
practiEi^l unanimity in attributing to them as their place of origin 
some region of South Asia or Insnlind; and the remarkable discovery 
of de Hevesy of the kinship betwen the writing of Easter Island 
with that of iSfohenjo-Daro and Harappa brings to the theory a 
new proof as unexpected as it is dedsive, says Kivet. Rivet says 
that all are agreed that the Indonesians have exercised their intlucnce 
not only on the Melanesian domain, but also in South ^\sia. This 
ancient South Asiatic mfluence is witnessed not only by ethno¬ 
graphy but by linguistics and anthrppologj^ Krom the neolithic^ 
an Indonesian element has contributed to I he peopling of Tndo- 
China (Annam and Tonkin) j of which one finds traces among the 
present people, notably in Cambodia, despite the great nurtures 
to which they have been submitted. 

We now reach a serious divergence of opinions. Hocart 
(1+ p. 16) sajrs that the Mongoloids prevail in Indonesia. They 
occupy the small islands north of New Guinea where they a.re 
called Micronesians^ and the Pacific west of Fijij that is Polynesia. 

Kroeber (7, p. 487) says that Indon^ia, Micronesia and 
Polynesia have brown inhabitants of pre\TailingIy Mongoloid 
affiliations. At p. 44, he divides the Mongoloid race into the 
MongoLian proper of Easteru Asia^ the Malaj^ian of the ^t 
Indies and the American Indian; and he says that the original 
iMongotoid stock must be looked upon as living been more like 
present-day Malaysians or American rndians, or intermediate 
between them. From this generalized type peoples like the Chinese 
gradually diverged, while the less dvilized peoples of America and 
Oceania kept more iwarly to the ancient Upe. Within the East 
Indies, a more and a less specifically Mongoloid strain can at 
times be dbiinguished. The latter has often been called Indonesian. 

Elliot Smith (4, pp! 169, 170) says that the members of 
the Moditerranean Raoe\ ^ho farm basis oj Indonesian 
and F<dynesian populaiions^ are considerably mixed with a tjrpe 
of the Alpine Race, which has been termed ^‘^Siaritime Armenoid/' 
and lo a lesser degree with Mongols and Melanesians: and he says 
that there has been an appreciable Alpine element p which h^ 
left indelible traces in the pbyrical cliMcters of the people in 
India, the East Indies, Oceania and America. .At pp: 147, 148 
be saj-s that it is difficult to say with certainty where ihe Mongol 
came into existence; the whole question is largely a matter of 
conjecture. But wherever the race acquired its distinctive feature, 
it wandered far and wide as soon as climatic conditions permitled^ 
north into Mongolia^ Manchuria and Eastern Siberia; west into 
Turkestan and Tibet; and south into Vunnan and Burmap and 
into what we now Call Indo-Chinap the Malay Peninsula, and the 

^ Dolicbocephalic, qf oaiirsf . 
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Malay Archipelago. Different groups had assumed distmclK^ 
diameters so that l^ortherUp Southern and Maritime Mongqis 
becanoe differentiated; and as the flrst and third of these sub¬ 
divisions intermingled freely with other races, their differences from 
the Southern hlongols (who exhibit the characteristic Icalnres of 
the race in their most extreme form) become further emphasized. 
To biterpret the physical characters of the people we have to 
picture members of the Mongolian group wandering away from the 
centre (where the mEjst inlenilve spccialijsation of racial characters 
was taking place) before the process of differentiation was far 
advanced^ for on the fringe of the I^Iongolian domain one finds 
members of the race differing less emphatically from other human 
beings than, say, the Chinese do. But as this fringe extended its 
wanderings, it came at length into contact with the expanding 
edges of other races, in particular the x4]plne people in Central 
Asia, and the Indian and Indonesian people (both essentially 
Mediterranean in race) m the South.'" 

At p* 153 he says that the so-called Indonesians were the 
people who lived in the East Indies before the Malays intruded 
Into the Archipelago. 'Mt is probable that In very early times 
they had wandered along the southern littoral of Asia, through 
India, Indo-China, and the f^lalay Peninsula, In course of time 
these people, who belong to the Mediterranean Race, became 
Intermingled in the Malay Archipelago with Maritime Mongols, 
and the two form the chief clement in that mixed race—the modern 
Malay population/' 

It will be remember^, as pointed nut above, that Elliot Smith 
terms the Mongols of the Malay Peninsula the ftfaritime or Oceanic 
Mongols, 

It Is clear, ihen^ that Elliot Smith differentiales strongly 
he tween the Indonesians and the MaJa)*^ tatially; and, as we have 
seen, both the Malays and the Jakims are generally considered to 
be of the Mongoloid Race, 

What was the original home of ' the Malay' ? It is often 
stated that Sumatra b his original home^ when what is meant is 
that it Is the home of the Malay culture and the country' where 
the earliest written specimens of the Malay bnguage have been 
lound. Using the word culturally Kroeber (7, p. 4S7, n.h) says 
that the Malays proper, whose home until the twelfth or thirteenth 
century lay in Sumatra, are to be distinguisbed as a particular 
people from the Malaysian or East Indian group which wc name 
after them, in the same way that ihe IMongob are a nation which 
is but one of many that constitute the Mongolian race and the 
Mongoloid stock.'" But what is the ' ^lalay proper'? fs the 
origin of ^^a!ay culture In Trengganu and Kelaman really the 
same a3 that of the ^lalay culture on the west and south of the 
niaio mountain range of the Feninsula ? and did the Malays of 
these two States really acquire that culture at the same time as 
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the Western and Southern hlalays ? What of the hfalays still 
further north in Siamese territorj’ ? Did not the Menanj;kabau 
matriarchy find its origin in the remotest time and was it not 
orfftinalty common to aU the ancestor tribes of the present Malays ? 
A little more light can be shed upon these probJems when we 
come to the hislorica] parts of this essay. 

Prehistorical research supports the theory of Kem, as stated 
by Winstedl (5j p. 86), that the home of the Malay is to be 
found in Champa, Cochin-China and Cambodia. The Chinese 
evidence, which will be examined later, certainly points in that 
direction as does the fact that racially the Malay is a Mongol 
or hlongoloid. 

The objections to the leasotiing in Professor Rivet's articles 
are obvious and are ^vcll stated by Professor Meillet (23) though 
the latter does not refer anywhere in his article to the former. 

Meillct says that the traits by which human races are to be 
distinguished have nothing to do with language. The area occupied 
by lan^ages deppds in no way tipon facts of race but solely 
upon historical circumstances and Meiltet instances w'ell'know'n 
cases where tongues but not population have changed; thus, the 
great majority of Europeans toAlay use languages of the family 
called Indo-European but without any community of race. If 
extensions of language denote extensions of civilization, one would 
not be surprised to notice an appreciable accord between an area 
of certain types of civilization and that of certain types of language. 
Xevertheless, the sy’stemntic attempt to prdve this made by Schmidt 
in hb recent booh on the languages of the world has not achieved 
results that cany any conviction. An exiension of language is 
more likely to come from the extension of a type of organisation 
arid of psychology than from a material civiUzatiom Meillet 
concludes his article by pointing out that though linguistics and 
anthropology are connected sciences, though indeed linguistics form 
a part of anthropology in the wide sense, it is impossible to 
establish a connection between the facts of bnguage and the 
principal questions which anthropologists study; and, even where 
one sees any possibility of such a connection and facts appear 
that begin to establish it, it is a matter purely of first beginnings. 
Such attempts, however, are worth pursuing since linguistics and 
anthropology will derive benefit from them; but a rigidly critical 
spirit must be maintained. 

The discussion of Rivet's theories, though singularly inconclu¬ 
sive, has proved useful in introducing a number of facts and in 
enabling us to collect a number of views expressed by other writers. 
We can now pass to a WTiter who concerns himself more with 
living races and whose work is of the greatest utility to Malayan 
students. This writer is Professor Roland Dixon, the well-known 
.American anthropologist, and we shall conclude with a notice of 
his work (20). 
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Whether Dbcon's methods are correct or oot, whether sdenLists 
accept hia hy^Lhesia or not (and he admits himself that il places 
him squarely in the ranks of the ^'^long discredited polygeoists 
his book ccinlains moat valuable material and most valuable in- 
dicaiions ot the directions in which local research might fruitfully 
be conducted. Indeed, the present writer has found Discon^s book 
of greater use than any other in considering the complex problems 
which the Malay Peninsula presents to the student. 

He begins by an attempt to anaiyie the phj'sical characteristics 
of the peoples of the world on the basis of eight primary types 
and thereafter he endeavours to sketch for each continent the 
broad outlines of its racial history. 

In his mtroducUon he reminds us that physicnJ anthrc^logists 
are not by any means yet agreed as to what are the true criteria 
of race^ and that there is considerable doubt as to the real corre¬ 
lation of the ^^rious characteristics. Since there are no absolute 
standards of race, some arbitrary criteria must be used; and he 
chooses three rdatiog to the head—the cranial or cephalic indatp 
the altitudinal or length-height Index, and the nasal index—by 
isieans of which he is able to divide man into eight fundamental 

* types,^ which are not races in the ordlnaiy sense of the temir 
and are not to be confounded with the many more or Iss clearly 
diHerentiated racial groups into which the peoples of the world 
to-day may be divided. These living races, he sa^^, are each of 
them the result of some particular combination of the original 

* types* or elements. As has already been pointed out, he admits 
i^t the general hypothesis on whicb his work is based places 
him squarely in the ranks of the long discredited polygenists: but, 
he says (and, indeed, it seems true) the whole trend of recent 
wthropologiral invistigadon^ together with the archaeolc^cai 
discoveries of the past twenty years (a decade when he wrote) 
can have no other outconie llian the abandonment of the mono- 
genUt position and the frank acceptance of polygeniam^ 

The main interest of his work for the local student, however, 
lies in his tracing of the racial hislory of .\ 5 ia and the introduction 
to it given above is only necessary to explain the terminology 
which he uses. 


We find that his eight fundamental 'types" divide into four 
dolichocephalic and four brachycephalig. So we get what he calls 


Caspian—dolichocephalic, 

Mediterranean— do. 
Proto-Negroid—- do. 

Proto-AustraJoid— do. 
Alpine—brachyccphalic, 
Ural— do. 

Palae-Alploe— do. 
Mongoloid—^ do. 


hyp&icephaJic, and leptorthine; 
chamaecephalic, and do. 
hypstcepl^jc, and platyrrhine; 
chamaecephalic, and do. 
hypsicephalic, and leptorrhine; 
chamaecephalic, and do. 
hypsicephalic, and platyiThine; 
chamaecephalfc, and do. 


'See Kmm, Men PM and Preit^^ 1920, Gtnmnd Consideratlcfis pa 
1-19, lor the pch^ilipi] to monoseiLi^ or pcib^eEusm is U sldod tbeis. 
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When \he curt^n lifts upon the history of the Malay Peninsula 
we shan hnd that It tan only be understood as n part of the 
general history of southeastern Asia or Farther India as it is 
called. Dlxoii finds it convenient on many gioimds to group 
togethot: aU the peoples of south-eastern Asia within Farther India^ 
including within that area Eiirma, the Shan States^ Siam^ French 
Tnd(>-Chijia, and the Maky Peninsula^ together with the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands in the Bay of Bengal; and this is fortunate 
since it fits in perfectly with the historical parts of this essay 
and itiahes them intelligible. 

The peoples of this whole area are diviable on the basis of 
language into three main groups—the Tibeto-Buruian 3 ti>ck, the 
Thai stock and the Mon-Khmer stock. The Tibeto^Burman and 
Thai, with the Chinese, form one great group of language with 
various important features in common; the Mon-Khmer stands 
wholly separate and apart from all of them^ and is^ on the other 
hand, related in a suntlar general fashion to the whole group of 
MalaycHPalynesian and Melanestaii languages which are spread 
over most of the whole of Oceania (20, pp: 269, 270)- 

The Lfihabitants of the Malay Peninsula, the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, Dkon finds, may be conveniently considered 
together, since he says that in their history they seem to be more 
or Iks closely related. “ We have in their area an obviously very 
much mixed population, ranging from the pygmy-like Andamanese 
Negritos, through the ^mang and Sakai, to the modem Malay/' 
The An^manesti he finds to be in the main true Negrito PaJae- 
.\lpines, with a slight admixture of Proto-Negroid elements. The 
Semang and Sakai, however, o£ter a very puzzling problem. He 
suggests that the Semang would represent the result of a mixture 
between a Negrito F^ae-Alpine people similar lo the Andamanese, 
and a Proto-AusiTaloid-Proto-Negroid group, the females retaining 
more clearly than the males the original Negrito element. The 
Sakai afford an even more complicated puzzle. If we rely on 
the head-form the Sakai are predominantly brachycephalic and 
plalyrrhine, i.e, Palae-Alpinej with a strong secondary lac tor of 
the Proto-AusUaloid or Proto-Negroid types; if we rely on cranial 
data^ they ate on the contraty predominandy ol these latter two 
dolichocephaiic types, with but a small mmbrity of brachycephalic 
factors^ The situation h rendered still more puzzling 

by the fact that measuremetiLs of the Jiving Sakai of different 
- sections of the country show equally contradictory icsulis, some 
being dolichocephalic, others brachycephalic I '* (20, p. 274). 

Obviously, in the present state of our knowledge, or lack 
of knowledge, no valid conclusions can be drawn, but I would 
suggest the following tentative unravelling of the puzzle. 

“ The term Sakai (by some called also Senoi) has been applied 
to a series of very variable small groups of people, who may 
he regarded as having originated through the mixture, in varying 
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pmpqrtions, of a predomfnanUy bracJiycepIialk people comparable 
Tvith the Qiadern Burmese or Pwo-Karen and the Semangj who 
■were themselves (he result of a blending of a JCegrold people with 
the original Negrito stock. The dominant brachycephaJic factor 
among the Sakaij unlike the case of the Semang, is thus mostly 
deriv^ from the main, or non-Negroid, F^lae-Alpine tvpe. The 
Nicobarpe would then constitute a rather similar group, diffenng 
mamly \n having a considerable Alpine element, derived probably 
from later ^^ialay contacts. It 1$ probable that the Blandns and 
some of the so-called Jakun of the southern portion of the peninsula 
also belong to this gremp, allhough in the absence of any detailed 
ni^urements the questioo cannot be settled " (20, p. 274 ). 

It must be obvious from the above and from other previous 
qu^atioiis that a very great deal remains to be done ia connection 
with the problems of the Semang, the Sakai and the Jakun; indeed, 
one might almost say that those proltcms still lemain to be 
approached. 


Dixon proceeds, “ Quite another stratum of population is 
reprinted by the Malay peoples of the peninsula. Some, such 
as Uk^ of south Perak’ and the west coast farther north, together 
probably with the Besisi of the south, represent a relatively old 
stratum, in contrast with the later groups which, coming frotn 
Sumatra, over-ran and conquered the soulhern part of the peninsula 
only a few centuries ago. The older stratum of Malay-speaking 
folk IS almost exclusively brachycephalic, the Phlae-Alpine type 
being in the majority, but combined with a large minority of 
the Alpme, which increases in strength as one goes soulhwaid, 
and among the shore and inland folk m comparison with LkosG 
of the Ulterior." (20, pp; 274-S). 

The Malay of the Peninsula is taken for granted locally but his 
caM remains almost in the same position as those qf the Semang, 
Sakai, and Jakun.‘ He is very largely unstudied. Obviously 
close measurements through the various main districts of the 
Peninsula are essential and such dbtricts must be divided topogta- 
phically into coastal, riverine and mountain compartments. Siamese 
help will be required since a study of the Malays of the Peninsula 
roust obviously go as fas north as the Isthmus of Kra and tjossiblv 
even further. ■' 

\ 

Duqn sums^ up the racial history of the Malay Peninsula 
thus (20, p. 275) “The .oldest stratum of population was the 
.\egnto Falae-.'llpine, which survives to-dav in tomparative purity 
only among the Andamaneae!, With ibis was later blended a taller 
Negroid people, of mixed Protu-Australoid and Proto-Xegroid types 
to form the Semang. This Negroid population is stUl represen^d 
among some of the hill-folk in Burma, such as the Chin, is mare 

’ It B. however, considered gentrally th»t n,«t of the South Per^ 
Malays BTC of quite recent lUunianition, e^. BidjiHe, Javanese and 
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strongly present in Assam, and dominant in Lhe greater part of 
India. Subsequently to th* formation of the Semang a strong 
immigration came into the peninsula from the north, of the normal 
Paiae-Alpine type, of which perhaps some of the Karen mav be 
r^ard^ as the iast survivors. From the fusion of these with 
the older Scmng was derived the Sakai and some, perhaps, of 
the Jakun; the later and less modified portions of this wave forming 
the oI*r Malay groups of to-day. Finally, in recent times, came 
the * lenangkabau Malays from Svinrtatra, who have overlain the 
earlier groups throughout the south*” 

now Tve must go north-east to what are to-day Siam and 
fndo-China. The extreme soulheastetn comer of the Asiatic 
tontinent is dominated by three great rivers, the Mcnam, the 
Mekong and the Red or Song-koi. The deltas and lower ralleys 
of theM nvera are rich agricultural lands, and have apparentlv 
from the earliest times been contended for by one people afte'r 
another. To the anthropologist this area is of very great interest, 
Since tnio it, as into a huge funnel, have come from the north 
a variety of peoples, and from it have gone out some, at least, 
of the emigrants who havie peopled the island world of the Pacific " 
f30, pp: 27S, 276). 

t il is a complex region. The Cham and some 

of the wilder tribes of (he southern Annamese plateau speak 
languages akin, on the one hand, to the Malayo-Polymesian, and 
on the other to the Mon-Khmer, to which stock belongs the 
speech of the Cambodians and the majorliv of the hill-tribes, known 
^nencaJIy as Moi, Pnong, or Kha. The Siamese, Laos, Thos, etc., 
belong, on the contrary, to the Thai stock, as do the Shans of 
Burma and southern China. The Annamese and Tonkinese, finally, 
speak languages which are either derived from southern Chinese 
dialects or have been profoundly inRuenced by them (20, p. 276). 

fn the modem population two quite different groups may be 
distinguished. The first is represented by the Cham and thefr 
athliated tribes, together with a large part of the Mon-Khmer- 
sjMkuig pfflples of the higher plateaus and mountains i.e. the 
Imong, Moi,^ Kha, etc. *A11 of these show a large dolichocephalic 
actor and in this respect seem allied to the ancient neolithic 
popiMaiioo. This more aboriginal long-headed group may be further 
sufa-dimd^ into those who, like the Cham, are tall with straight 
or vr&.vy liair, light skins^ reLativdy narrow and sometimes aquiline 
and non-I^fongobid eyes; and those whOj like some of the 
wilder ftfon-Khmer-speaking tribe$^ are marked by distinctly short 
I ^ frizjsiy hair, a broad nose and 

thick Negroid li|^. It seems probable that in the latter grayp 
are the much mbed stiTvi%'ors of an early Negroid stratum, of 
mixed Pro to-Australoid and ProtoNegroid types (with perlUps 
some Negrito), whereas jn the former may be suspected the presence 
a considerable Caspian-Mediterranean element, of which there 
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are dear indications farlber north in Cbiiia and In the isbndb of 
the Pacific (20, pp: 276, 277). 

“ The other major division of the populaticm is, in contrast 
to the first, La majority brachycephalic, and Lncludea the Siaincsep 
Laos, and ^1 the Thai-speaking tribes, together with the Tonkinese 
and Annamesc. Ail of these are of short stature, with light 
yeUowi^ skin, straight black hair, and 0)^5 which usiiaDy show 
the Mongoloid fold. In all the Palae-Alpine type is in large^ 
often very large majoriiyi the Alpine being secondary; a small 
minority of leptorrhine dolichocephalic forms iso sometinies appear. 
The modem Khmer or Cambodians seem to be^ on the wholOi 
intermediate between this group and the first. 

“ Now the origin of this brachycephalic, Thai-speaking group 
can be traced historically with some certainly. In the third 
century A,D.j when we first get any informatioTi in regard to 
this region, the whole area^ except perhaps the southern and 
southeastern coasts, was occupied by Mon-Khmer-speaking peoples, 
among whom already ctilLm^ bifluences from Iddi;a had begun 
to make themselves felt. In the succeeding centuries a considerable 
dvilization grew up among the Khmer, initiated apparently by 
actual colonies of Dravidian-speak ing perries from the eastern or 
Coromandel coast of India. By the fifth or sixth century A,D. 
these states began to be savagely attacked by Thaiyspeaking tribes 
pressing southward from (Thina along the Menam and Mekhong 
valleys. In the former their pressure was slroogest, and although 
held in check for a timep in the eleventh and again In the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries they swept away all resistance, and finally 
conquered the Menam valley to the sea, completely desErgyiag 
the western Mon-Khmer Kingdoms in what is now Siam, Farther 
castw'ard the Laos were less successful, and although the Khm^ 
Kingdom fell before ibe attacks of the Thai (Siamese) from the 
west, and those of the Annamesc from the east, their descendants 
still form the bulk of the population of Camt^ia to-day. The 
modem Siamese, Laos, and oLhet Thai-speaking peoples here are 
thus the somewhat mixed de^endanta of the old, non-Chinese 
population of southem China^ who* .+have been of large 

historical importance in China since very early times. 

** What can be said of the ^fon-Kbmer peoples, who apparently 
everywhere preceded the Thai peoples in this extreme southeastern 
comer of Asia ? On the basis of our present data, the most reason¬ 
able theory would seem to be that they were a mixed people, 
predominantly of Proto-Negroid, Proto-Australoid, and Caspian 
types, with a minority of the Falae-.AIpine factor which w^ 
dominant In the Thai, and a trace, perhaps, of its Negrito variety. 
That the early Mon-Khmer had a noiahle Negroid'' element 
seems to be corroborated by the Chinese descriptions of them in 
the third century. In regard to the sources of the Negroid element 
we have as yet no clear e\'idencc, and can only conjecture that 
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It came in from the westward along the southern border of the 
Asiatic continent. The Caspian factor^ pr^at in this region in 
minor degree oiilyj seems, however, clearly to have come down 
from the north along the JTehong valley, from the mountain and 
plateau region of the Chinese-Tibetan boiler, where strong remnants 
of the type are still to be seen. It b tempting to regard the 
Cham, who appear to have been the earliest historical ocoupants 
of the Mekong della, as a relatively pure advance guard of this 
Caspian t>pe^ which, iniiigling with the prehistoric Negroid and 
Negrito aborigines, formed the nucleus of the people who, under 
the pressure of the Mon-Khmer, emigrated eastward, to form the 
older or so-called Indonesiaii stratum of population in the 
Archipelago, and later moved on farther east through Melanesia 
to the Islands of the South Seas ” (20, pp; 276-273). 

Dbcon deals with Java and Sumatra under the heading of 
Indonesia, whose peoples from the linguistic point of view form 
a unit, since all the languages fall into a single broad group, 
related on the one hand, to the Melanesian, MiCTOnesiun and 
Polynesian languages, and, on the other, to the Mon-Khmer stock 
of south-eastern Asia. 

Sumatra which at the Straits of Malacca almost joins the 
Malay Peninsula, and may have been actually continiious with it 
even in proto-historic times, is divisible topographically into two 
very distinct parts, the north-eastern being low, swampy and 
covered with dense Jungle whereas the more healthy south western 
haJf is a high rugged plateau. These differences are reflected in 
the culture, the occupants of the lower portion of the island being 
in general rather primitive, while those of the highlands are 
relatively advanced. Di3tou s^ys that on physical grounds the 
population is divisible ill to three groups, character]^ respectively 
by the predominance of the Alpine, the Palae-Alpine, and the 
Proto-Negroid types. 

“The 6t£t group," says Dixon (20, p. 353), “comprises the 
true or so-called Menangkabau Brfalays, whose habitat is mainly 
confined to the central highlands of the south-w^estem side of 
the bland, ard who appear to be relatively recent inunigrants, 
reaching their historic homes probably by way of the east coast 
rivers from the north. In their general physical charac¬ 

teristics they resemble closely the Cfiinijse of the coastal provinces 
of Fukien aod Chekiang." 

The second group represents a much older stratum. Amongst 
them are the Battaks, together with the people of the Lampong 
and Palembang districts to the south; and to this group also seem 
to belong the Kuhu and other primitive tribes of the eastern 
lowland. The resemblance of this group to the Sakai of the Malay 
Peninsula has often been noticed. Dixon finds amongst them a 
strong predomiuance of his Palae-Alpine type and^ a considerable 
factor of Proto-Negroid and Ptoto-Australoid typ^, 
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The third group is fouudj so far as we know yet, only in 
the Pakmbang highlands, at the extreme southern tip of the i^aud 
and is contrasted with the other groups in that it is almost purely 
dolichocephalic. Dixon says that the data here are old and no 
nasal noeasurernents given, so that he cannot determine the type 
according to his system^ but " if these people of the extreme south 
are not descendants of the Indian immigrants which came into 
Sumatra In small numbers in the beginning of the Christian era, 
we may regard them as probably survivors of the oldest or 
dolichocephalic stratum of the Sumatran population^' ( 20 , p. 354 ). 

If one may be bold to venture a suggestion, might not these 
dolichocephals represent the incursion which long prior to the 
Christian era brought into Sumatra that amhaic civilisation whose 
remains are found in the South on the Pasemah plateau, a civilisation 
which still remains in Sumatra native tradition ? (S^ 24 passim)- 

Java, unlike Sumatra, has no extensive lowlandp says Dixon; 
but is throughout a moimtainous and volcanic Land. Its population 
h usually divided into three sections—the Sundanese io the we$t, 
the Javanese proper in the centre, and the ^laduiese in the east. 
Dixon says that, so far a$ the data go, there Is little dilFerence 
between them physically but the wide prevalence of the custom 
of artiftclal cranial deformation makes the determination of physical 
types in Java difficult. It seems, however, that throughout the 
tslanti the Falae-.Alpine type is strongly dominant, Avith the Alpine 
secondary, and only small minorities of Proto-Negroid and Proto- 
Australoid being present. The people thus apparently are compar¬ 
able to the seex^nd or main group in Sumatra^ who had received 
a considerable infusion of the .Alpine ^falay type. That the older, 
dolichcHzephalic stratum has not wholly disappeared seems to be 
shown by the Tenggprese in the mountain country at the eastern 
end of this island ( 20 , p* 355 ). 

Perry {21) insists upon the prevalence of his archaic civilization 
in Java and the presence of the remnants of dolichocephals in 
the Island again suggests the conclusion put forward above in 
relation to Sumatra. 

If Petty's archaic civilization w^ere proved to have existed in 
Malaysia, would it not be more probable that it came from India 
and was similar to that discovered during the past decade and 
more in the Indus Valley, rather than direct from ancient Egypt 
as Perry and Elliot Smith have suggested ? The chain might 
then be Egypt, Elatn^Sumer, Indus Valley, Sumatra, Java (and 
possibly the Malay Peninsula) p Indonesia and out through Oceania 
to Eastern Island;, finally reaching the shores of South America. It 
[5 a fascLnating problem and one more than worth study througheut 
Malaysia. 

The somewhat lengthy quotations from Professor Dixon's bonk 
will serve two purposes; to illustrate how useful it is to local 
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students and to form an introdijction to the ancient history of 
the Peninsula with which the rest o( this essay will deal. 

Ennugh has been said in this excursus to show how necessary 
is a scientific study of the anthtopology, in its widest sense, of 
the Peninsula and how inconelusiw are the main modeni authoritieSp 
principally, of course,, froin the lack of data, the patient collection 
and pubikattou of which should the the first duty of IcKraJ ethnology. 

It is hoped that all the members of the Malayan branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society and its Council, In particular^ will bring 
all the pressure of which they are capable upon our Governments 
to constitute a proper department of anthropology for our part 
of the Peninsula. The appointments merely of one ethnographer 
and one archaeologist are totally insufficient. 
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The above citation:^ and complementary bibliography have 
been chosen merely as introductory authonties to a dose study 
of the anthropology of the Malay Peninsula. The caution as to 
terminology can only be repeated; it will he found that b the 
main Haddon^s terminology has pa^ed into local writings and 
that Buxton and Keane fallow It* Neither b the fundamental 
races of man nor in the modern peoples is there any consislenl 
oomendalure^ The science of anthropologj'' is as divided on its 
nomenclatune as ll is on the question of the criteria by which 
race$ should be differentiated. It is still divided also upon the 
basic question of monogenism or polygonism. Finally^ in reading 
the books suggested above, the student must guard against accepting 
any of tbem as finally authoritative and must even be carefully 
on his guard agamst the facts stated in them, e.g. Keane, Man 
Fast and Presentj p. 222. All the anthropological worksi above 
endeavDfUr to cover a very wide territory and a large number of 
races or of peoples, as the case may be; there is no book as yet 
dealing vcith soulh-eastem A^h alone (so far as the writer b aware) 
and none dealing solely with the totality of the racial questions 
of the Malay Peninsula. 


§ 3 . Pre-Fumn. 

.^s will be seen laletp the hinduized Slate to which the Chinese 
gave the name of Fu-nan (or Fou-nanj as the French write it) 
was the first kingdom recarded as having extended its power into 
the Malay Peninsula but its actual bistor>^ begins in the 3rd 
cfiRtuo'^ A.D. and ends in the 7 th. It haSj accordingly^ seemed 
convenieot to treat of the period prior to the 3rd century A-D- 
under the general name of ^e-Fntian. 
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We embark at once uptm the story of Greater India, as ber 
scholars now call it;, the Indta that by across the Bp.y of Bengal 
in south-eastern AsiaV. Throughout this area a most profound 
influence has been exerted hy India which seems to have introduced 
into it archilecturej sculpture, writings monarchy; religion^ iroiij 

f ' cotton and a host of other elements of higher culture. Sir Charles 
i^EUiolt f25j iiii p. ISI) has written that the destiny of south' 

, eastern .Asia with its islands depends on the fact ihal the tide of 
I trade and conquest, whether Hindu^ !^rDslini or European, flowed 
] frorti India or Ceylon to the Malay Peninsula and Java and thence 
* north to China with a reflux we^l in Champa and Camboja-"' 
^^Cerlaiu it is that it is quite impossible to study the history of 
the iMalay Peninsula and the Straits of Malacca without also 
studying the bjatcuy of India, China and ^outh^eastern Asia. The 
student, accordingly, must begin a long study but one which 
^fortunately compensate him most fully with the great interest of 
its subject-matter. 

The splendid isolation upon which the historians of India 
used to insist so vigorously has now gone to join the many exploded 
myth$ of scholarship, and the V’^edic gods are seen to have stretched 
f^de powers. The inscription of Boghas; Keui discovered by the 
Germim archaeologist, Hugo Winckler^ in 1907 proved that in far 
off Cappadocia, cir: 1400 B.C,, the Hittiles and Mitanni, w^hilc 
concluding a treaty, in^ked IrdrSp Milra and Varuna, The diS” 
coverfes at Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro in the Indus valley prove 
a thriving trade with Mesopolanrta three thousand years before 
Christ and we are now able to Link up ancient Egypt, ancient 
Mesopotamia and ancient India in a most surprising manner. By 
the Jrd millennium B.C. India was confronting ancient E^^'pt and 
ancient Mesopotamia with an individual and independent cmlistatlon 
of her own. Sir Herbert Marshall has written that we are 
justified in seeing, in the great Bath of Aiohenjo-Daro and in its 
roomy and serviceable houses wnth their ubiquitous welb and bath¬ 
rooms and elaborate systems of drainage, evidence that the ordinar}' 
tovraspeople enjoyed here a degree of comfort and luxury un¬ 
exampled in nther parts of ihe then civilized world " (as quoted 
m 26, p. 1Z3). 

But this ancient civilization of the Indus valley lay In north 
India, w'hilc we are concerned mostly with the south. India to-day 
is divided into two main parts. The north ts called by the Persian 
name Hindustan, from the sanskrit= smd/tti^ ‘ the river,’ i,e. the 
Indus, and jihsna, * the land,’ and it is shut off from the south, 
called the Deccan, by the Vindhya range of mountains. The name 

1 Tbrouflhcut this essay wc shall use the exnix^sion ' south-eastern Asia" 
as meaning Lower Burma. Sumatra, the Malay FemnsykH the Malay Archi- 
pekf^o. Siam and Indo-China. 

^Ttic transliteration of Sanskrit wards used in thk essay are miiinb 
those to be found in Dr. A. A. MaodohelV^, Praelieof Sanskri! Dkrtlanar\, 
1924. Diacritical marks arc, how^evrr, omitted for pTintiq^ reasons. 
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Dcccan is taken frqm the vernaculjir Dakkan and b derK^ed from 
the Sanskrit daksina, ' the right-hand connlryj" so called because 
ihe ancient Indians faced the rising sun in naming the p^iints of 
the compass. The full Sanskrit for the region south of the \-indhyas 
is Daksinapatfia, " the path of the south ^ or * the tract in the 
south/ The Sanskrit name for the north is Aryt^i'aFta, ‘ the land 
of the Aryans/ so that Indb divides, in Sanskrit terminology^ into 
Aryavarta and Dakstnapatha and^ in English^ Hindustan and 
Deccan. NowadaySp however, Englbh writers more usually de^’ 
signate by * the Deccan " the plateau and not Malabar and the 
Tamil counlrics of the further south. This latter use will be| 
Indicated in this essay by the expression ' the Deccun firO[>er ’ 
and where we intend to imply the whole area south of the Vlndhyos 
we shall use the Sanskrit Daksinapatha. 

fn early time$ Tamilakam^ the land of the 'raniilSp was shut 
ufi from the Deccan proper by a broad belt of forest land. The 
real importance of Tamilakam and of south India generally to 
the history of India has only come to be appreciated properly in 
recent times, \incent Smith (27^ pp 8) writes that attention has 
been concentrated too long on the northp on Sanskrit books, and 
on Indo-.Aryan notions. It is time, he sav^Sp that due regard should 
be paid to the non-Ary'an eleoientp He then quotes with appro^ral 
the following words of the late Professor Sundan'im Pillai:— 

The attempt to find the basic element of Hindu civilization 
by a study of Sanskrit and the history of Sanskrit in Upper India 
is to begin the problem at its wor&t and most camplicated point. 
India, south of bbe Vindhyas—the Peninsular India—still continues 
to be India Proper. Here the bulk of the people continue distinctly 
to retain their pre^Aryan features, their pre-Aryan languages, their 
pre-Aryan socLd institutions. Even here, the process of Aryani- 
zation has gone indeed too far to leave it easy for the historian 
to distinguish the native wetrp from the foreign woof. But, if 
there is anyw^here any chance of such successful disentanglement, 
it b in the South; and the farther South we go tho iarger does 
the chance grow. 

“ The scientific historian of India, then, ought to begin bis 
study -with the basin of the Krishna, of the Cauv^^ry, of the Vaigai, 
rather than with the Cangetic plain, as it has been now long, 
too long, the fashion.” 

If that is true of the histor>' of Tndiai, it is even more true 
of that of Malaysia and south-eastern Asia in general. Fortunately, 
since the last edition of Smith's book, 1924, there has been a 
rapid increase in our knowledge of South India, thanks largely 
to the researches of a dblingubhed IxxJy of Indian scholars from 
some of whose work we shall quote at limes as we proceed. But 
local Tamil scholars with their knowledge of Malaya could help 

’ Ck Tmmn^i^inr ss it Is written. 
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greatly fgr Uiere is a rich body of Tamil litemture that slill r^aJns 
to be explored and analyzed. 

The earliest statement of the tenritoriai limits of Taniilakam 
IS by Tolkappiyar^ an ancient gramntariaiif usually slated as 
belonging probably to the 4Eh century' B.C.p and he asserted that 
il extended east to west from sea to sea^ and north to south 
from the hills of sacred Timpati to Cape Comorin. The Induuis 
of to-day are ethnically divided into seven main phj'sicaJ types" 
of which the seventh is the Draiidian, extending from Ceylon to 
the valley of the Ganges and pewading i^ladras, Hyderabad^ the 
Central Provinces, most of Central India and Chota ^^agpu^. Of 
these seven types the Drai^dian alone is taken to be indigenous, 
or at least to be the earliest inhabitants of India. Of the Dravidian 
languages Tamil is, of course^ by far the most important and has 
undergone a literary' cultivation from a very^ early period. The 
people of the west coast gradually differentiated themselves from 
the rest and developed a distinct language of their own—Malayalam^ 
said to be a patois of Kodnn-Tamil and Prakridc-Sanskrit. 

It has been truly said that history is geography set in motion 
and that what to-day is a fact of geography tecomes to-morrow 
a factor of history. Ali historical problems should be studied 
geogr^hically and all geographic problerns must be studied histori¬ 
cally (28, p. 11). North India forms one boundless plain with 
an assured water supply^ which permits cavalry hordes to sweep 
from one end to the other during the dry s^tsou^ Hence North 
India has been the seat of large empires, each of which has^ in 
its day, ruled over many provinces, maintained rich and learned 
Courtsj and added to the common culture of all India. The 
Madras coast, popularly called the Eastern Carnatic, has the same 
features, though In a very much narrower area. The Deccan 
proper is cut up by nature inio small isolated dislricts, where 
racial and linguistic differences have been preserved through ages 
with vnery little change. .\nd, hence, the history of the Deccan 
proper has been a record of the rise of numberless petty kingdoms^ 
their eternal contest with their neighbours, and down-fall one after 
another. Unlike Hindustan, this region of the south has failed 
to exert any influence on the other parts of India, but has succumbed 
to Hindustan or the Carnatic whenever its geographical isolation 
has been broken by the aggr^ion of some great empire of those 
parts (29, pp* 5, 6). In reading Indian history, however, one 
must be on one's guard against the word " empire/ ance Its conno¬ 
tation cannot be used without giving a misleading view of the 
course of that history. No Indian Empire, even that of the 
Mauryas, had any meaning such as we imply when we speak of 
the Roman or Brit^ Empire. The word merely means that the 
ruler of some pardctilar dynasty became sidfidently powerful to 
proclaim himself an all-njler, * the wielder of the discus’ or 'the 
holder of the one umbrella.' 

^ Sec Impetial 0f iKdia^ 11?0S, VoL t, pp. 283-348. 
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Though Duksinapatba produced no empire such as^ for mstancep 
that of Magadha^ it was most excellently fitted lo play a supreme 
part in Indian history and from it sprang greater fndia. The 
Kdiogas, the Pallavas and the Cholas a greater part in world 

history than any northern dynasty. VXature has endowed the 
southern part of India with greater lacdiLles for maritime activities 
than cither the delta of the Ganges or that of the Indus. Girt by 
the sea, with dense forests in the interior^ abounding in Strong timber 
admirably suiLed for ship-bmldingp with hospitable coast-lines 
extending for a thousand miles, southern India was pre-eminently 
adapted for the development of seamanship and navigation^ so 
that it is no wonder that the inhabitants of the Tamil coital 
districts have been called from early times Paradavar or sailors. 
They must early haTi-e discovered the periodldty of the monsoons 
since It is impossible to live on the coasts of southero India without 
noticing that phenomenon and the possibilities for sailing-craft 
which it offers. They kept the secret closely guarded from com¬ 
petitors so that it only became known lo Europe when it was 
ascertained by HippatuSp as will be seen later. 

V For many years ethnologists^, -archaeologists, etc. hotly disputed 
the great antiquity of ship-bunding and ocean travel but to-day 
it is realiied that travel by sea was one of man^s earliest dis¬ 
coveries and less risky than iras-d by land (e.g.j see 16, p. 2S0). 
Dnryll Forde (30) has traced the evolution of ship-building in 
an excellent li t lie book which contains referencaes to the principal 
authorities and Hornell (31) has dealt with Indian boat-designs 
and the use of eyes on the prows of ships and boats. These 
works establisb fully the antiquity of ship-building. 

It 15, of course^ impossible to tell when the In dian sailors 
first u^ the oceans but Half (32, p. 173) Says that the ancient 
Sumerians as disclosed in statuary etc. bear most resemblance to 
the Dravidian ethnic type of India and that they were very like 
the southern Indians of Daksinapatha, who still speak Dravidian 
languages. He suggests that it is by no means improbable that 
“ the Sumerians were an Indian race which passed, certainly by 
land, perhaps by sea, through Persia to the valley of the two 
Rivers. It vras in the Indian home (perhaps the Indus valley) 
that we suppose for them that their culture developed ** (ibid: 
pp: 173, 174). In a footnote {ibid: p 174^ n, 2) he ob^rves 
that the legend of Oannes, the Man-FUh^ argues an early marine 
cQdinection with a civilized land over sea, Cannes swam up the 
Persian Gulf to the earliest Sumerian citieSj bringing with him 
the arts of civilization. That is, of course, pure speculation but 
solid facts proving the great antiquity of the sea-trade between 
south India and the west, and al^ of the carriage from India 
by sea of oommodities from Malaysia and China, are to be found 
in the works of Rawlinson (33), Warmin^on (34) and Schofi (35). 
This evidence will be found collated in chronological sequences 
with further evidence from Tamil sources by Srinivas Iyengar (36)* 
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It was prabably from TainiiRkam ibal during the retgo of SoloTHoii^ 
about 1000 Lhe ships of Tai^hish came with gold and ^Iver^ 
ivory, apes and peacocks (37^ p. 65S; 3S, p. 4). The names of 

the last twoj kapim and tukjni, as found in the Hebrew Bible, 

are the same as those used in Tamil ^avi ajtd Home!I 

(3Ip p. 193) points out that Ophir was hardly likely to have 

been an Arabian trading port as Rawlinson (33, p. 12) asserts, 

since the round voyage took three years, and he suggests that 
a port on the Indian coast would suit better but even that seems 
too near tor such a voyage and many writers have suggested, and 
still suggest, that Solomon's Ophir was the Golden Chersonese or 
Malay Peninsula: hut here again we are obvioualy in the realms 
of pure speculation. 

There Is very much about sea-travel in ancient Indian literature 
but unfortunately it b almost Impossible tn the pre$ent state of 
opinion to assign agreed dates to most of It. It howevierp 

universally agr^ that the most ancient of Indian literature is 

Cont;dned in the four Vedas^ and of these the Rigveda" is the 
oldest. The most conservative estimate places the Vedas in the 
7th century' B.C. and the least would Imve the Rigveda as old 
v^as from 2000 to ISOO B,C. In the \"edas are sevemi references 
to sea-voyagingp such as to “ merchants under the influence of 
greed sending out ^ips to foreign countries and to merchants 
whose field of activity knows no bounds, who go eveiy^^here in 

pursuit of gain and frequent every part of the sea,'* * while in 

other passages hear of voyages to distant lands and to ship$ 
with a hundred oars. 

The Ramayana, save for Interpolations which would seem to 
dale from the 2nd or ist century^ B.C., appeal^ to be the work 
or Valmikl, an Indian author said to be of the blh century B-C. 
The Mahabharata apparently dates from the beginning of the 4th 
century B.C.^ with later Interpolations. Both contain important 
references to sea-voyages and the former some celebrated passages 
relaling to Malaysia^ which will be considered later. 

Buddhism was an internatioj^l religion and it b not surpnging 
that Buddhist literature contains much about sea voyages, in 
particular the Jatahas^ or Birth stories, all of which have been 
translated into English by Cambridge scholam’. They include 
many incidental references to the political condition of India in 
the fifth and sixth centuries B.C-, w'hicb although not exactly 
contemporary with the events alluded to^ certainly transmit genuine 
historical tradition (27, p. 11). 


^ Veda tnfiLiu * $acftd knpwledge gt senpture." 

* Lt. the Vtda af verses. 

^ ProfesiMr Cowell, Or. Rottse And others ; published i.t Ca^mbndge 1395 - 
190 ?. 
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All the undent Indian sea literature in ihe opuiion of Professor 
Sylvain Led {S9 and 40) certainly alludes to a knomTi wnture; 
but it is difficult Lo state it with assurance. The movernent which 
broiij^ht Hindu civilization to the ^Talay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java 
and what is now IndD-Chiiia was far from inaugurating a new 
roule, as Columbus did in sailing towards Lhe west. Adventurers, 
merchants and mb^Sionaries, they profited by the technical progress 
of navigation to follow, under better and more ef&dent condition^, 
a way that had Ijeen traced trom time immemorial by the sailors 
of another race which Aryanized India misunderstogd as savages. 
Thb ancient race; he says, gave the family of languages wbidi can 
be traced from Himalaya to Easter Island and their later followers 
were the unknowing heirs of a civilization which bad its greatness. 

•^It was gold that primarily attracted these Indians. Other 
products also enriched their irafliCj notably sandal-wood and eagle- 
wood, camphor, cloves, spices and drugs, and lortotse-shellj to 
mention but a few. Perrys, Klliot Smith and others have proved 
conclusively the great Importance of gold in the story^ of man. 
Macdonell and Keith have written In their Vedfe Index that it 
is impossible to exaggerate the value attached to gold by the Vedic 
Indians'* (as quoted in ^6, p. 24) and Mocart (I, p. 124) deals 
1 shortly with its importance, citing the Indian text which says 
J * Gold is Life/ Here it must be recalled that the Malay Peninsula 
is full of ancient gold^workings, that the Batang Padang district 
in Perak still contains gold which can be obtained by washing and 
4hat Pahang has a long history of gold mming. 

In the fourth canto of the Ran^ayana w^e get a veritable course 
in geography (39), Sita, the wife of the hero, has just been 
abducted by a ravisher. Sugriva, king of the monkeys, who has 
contracted an alliance with Rama, sends his Qeets to the four 
cardinal points to track down the wrong-doer and for each of 
them he prescribes the course which they are to follow. The route 
begins by the east, continues by the south, then by the west and 
finishes by the north, 

V^Wc get a reference to the ‘ Isle of Gold,^ Stivarna-dvipa^ and 
another which b almost invariably^ taken to refer to Java. In 
what is knowm as the Bombay recension It says (40^ p, BO), 

With all your elforts gain the Isle of java, embellbhi^ with 
seven kingdoms, the isle of gold and silver, adorned with mines 
of gold; then beyond the isk of Java etc/' The Sanskrit for Isle 
of java here Is A''ava-dvipa. What is known as the Bengal recen¬ 
sion, however, gives a different version; it reads " the Isle of Jala, 
embellished with fruits and sweet things, and also SuvamaTtupyaka 
and the isle Gana; then beyond etc/^ We shall deal later with 
these references in the Ramayana, 


^ Tfaciuj;h in rrallty U!ic qiffstiqn h one of doubt as will be socn when 
we deal with the matter later herein. 
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There is a very inlerestijig article by Professor Levi (41) 
Id which he deals with two of the Jatakas. He says that a large 
nuidber of these stories draw their materials from adventures 
oversea and that the sea and its navigation evidently formed a 
large plac£ ijt Indian life in the period when ihe stories w^ro 
conceived. The study of the tests thro^vs much light on the glorious 
period, almost completely ignored in other branches of literature, 
of the Indian civilization dtiring which the mariners, missionaries 
and merchants of India carried the culture of the fatherland to 
the islands of the Malay Archipelago, the Malay Peninsula and 
Indo-China. Manimekhala, ‘ the Girdle of Gems/ was a divinity 
of the sea who appears, it seems, in two only of the Jatakas. 

s describes the voyages of a rich brahn^aji, 

and Jajiaka, a king's son, and how they embark in search of fortune 
to the land of ^Id, Suv^arnabhumi, the Golden Chersonese of 
the Greefe. Manimekhala has remained famous in the Imh/) of 
the Tamils and gives the title to a great classical poem in Tamil 
literature, the hlanlmekhalai. WTieiher heroine or goddess, her 
ongi^ residence was at Ihihar, in the port where the great river 
of the south, the Kateri (or Cauvery), empties itself and which 
w-as one of the great centres of traffic between India and the 
further East, She had her temple, her cult and her festivities at 
Kanchi, not far from ^fadras, the holy city of Buddhism in the 
south of India and a place of the greatest importance in the 
history of south-eastern Asia, since it was the principal city of 
the Pal lava Kings, She is one of the numerous deities who are 
‘the guardians of the sea' but her proper domain is that region 
of the ocean which stretches from Cape Comorin to the El Dorado 
of Suvaraa-dvipa. She still appears in the Cambodian Ramayana 
(42) and the Siamese Ramayann (43) and appears in the literature 
and foikdofe of CeyJon (43 and 44It would be an Interesting 
equity to discover if she has any coimecUon with the Chinese 
Kuan-Yin, in her aspect of protectress of sailors and travellers 
by sea, or with the Chinese Ma Tsu P'o, the special sea-goddess 
of Fukien, whence so many Chinese sailors and merchants have 
travelled to the ‘ South Seas ’ from the earliest timea. As is well- 
known the former of tbr^ goddesses had an Indian origin, and 
Ma Tsu P'o, whose origin is quite uncertain, Is not unlike 
Manimekhala in allribules. The modern Chinese sailor carries an 
image of her crowned with a heavenly crown in a shrine on the 
Jeft side of his ship, that being the place of honour in the east, 
hloming and evening Incense is bum^ to her (45). 

nwre is a great body of early Tamil literature (the most 
flourishing period seems to have lain between 100 and 3tX> A.D ) 
which should yield much fruit on the matter of geography, trade 
and sea-travel when a thorough research has been made into it 
Kanakasabhai PiJlay has ‘ploughed the virgin sail’ in his book 
The TamU Eighteen Hundred Years and Srintvas Iyenga r 

> LTurailuoatdy tit prtsem writer is uanbk M the mvmciiL to 
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has made copious use of h in his llhiory qJ ihc Tamiis {36) but 
much still remains lo be done. 

It is very clear that long before there are any recorded Indian 1 
kingdoms in south-eastern Asia ther« had been traders and sailors ^ 
visiting its shores. Gradually their cultural influence took root in ( 
the coastal districts and in due course they founded kingdoms so 
that the coast from Lnw-er Burma to Bumeo and round the Malay i 
Peninsula, the Gulf of Siam and Indo-Chirta became dotted tvitk ^ 
Indian colonics and Eodlan towns. 

As is well-ktiown, the ^[alay name for Indians from the 
Coromandel coast particularly and south India generallyp through¬ 
out the Malay Peninsula and Java^ is OfUfig Kirng; and it b 
usually considered that KUng hece stands for Kalinga. It is also 
usually considered that the Burmese ‘ TaJaing ’ b deriwd from 
Telingana^ in turn derived from Tri-Kalinga or Tri-Linga, and 
employed lo d^ignate the countr>' of K^inga proper^ on the 
western side of the Gulf of Bengal as w^Il as the country' of the 
Talaings on the op|K>siLe shore which had been colonized by them 
C46p p. ^0; 47, p. 6). The Talaings are found chiefly in the 
That on and Amherst districts in Lower Burma. In Siam they are 
found chiefly on the ^fenam and Meklawng rivers. Wherex-er they 
are found they use their own Innguagc and keep up their separate 
nationality. The racial name of this people b ^lon and in Siam 
they are popularly known by that name alone (4S, p. 3), 
Thyagaraju (49) says that in Bnrma the Telugiis are known as 
Korangees and he suggests that Korangee, meaning * from Koringa/ 
is ihe same as " from K.alinga; since * r ^ and ' 1 ^ interchange under 
certain conditions well-known to philoiogy. The Andhras were 
Telugiis and their history and that of the Kalingas seems to 
interweave. 

The hblory of Kalinga is still obscure and there is much 
dispute as to the exact territory^ comprised within the terra hot 
Sylvain Levi (40^. p. Ii) say^ that it comprised all the cast 
coast between the LUkaias to the north and the Telingas to the 
south. The \aitarani watered the country; the ilahendra moun¬ 
tains (Eastern Ghats) were on its confines to the south. It 
comprised, then, the modern province of Orissa, the district of 
Ganjam and probably also that of ^'i^agapatam/^ In saynng thbj 
he is quoting Pargiter^ In the earliest times it was under 
reprobation; if a man went there except on a pilgrimagep it was 
necessary for him to purify. The Mahabharata In one passage 
puts the Kalingas amongst I he tribes who are evil; but a later 
passage says that they are amongst the people who kneiv the eternal 
order in company with nations who are the elite of Brahmanbm. 
This change of attitude, say$ Livi, was without doubt due lo the 
importance of Kalinga from the lime w'hen Indian civilization spread 
round the Gulf of Bengal. 

^ Sir ChirScs EUi&t (2^ p, 26J) says that the Katinga was * the cuuntry 
betwecQ th« MahanadE and the GodavarL^ 
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In 261 BrC.^ tht great emperor Aseka conquered Kalinga and 
we know that the terrible blMished caused thereby provoked the 
morali crisis from which Asokii came out a transformed man. 
Thereafter Buddhism became the leiigion of South India, though 
side by side with Brahmanisna; and it had one of its holy places 
in Kalinga, Datiiapura, the town of the toothy from which that 
holy relic was later taken to Ceylon, 

The outstanding role which the men of Kahnga played must 
have caused the east coast of India to be knowm generally as 
Kalinga amongst those peoples which use the expression Kling or 
expressions kindred thereto. People arriving on ihe eastern coasts 
of the Bay of Bengal and in the Malay Peninsula were described 
as coming from Kalmga genericaljy. Professor Mookerji in bis 
very entertaining history of Indian shipping (50) Says that after 
the Tamils the leading part in the pioneering of India’s easlwajd 
maritime trade was taken hy the ancient kingdom of Kalinga on 
the eastern sea-board, which is said to have been founded at 
least eight centuries before Christ/"* and which extended from 
the mouth of the Ganges to the mouth of the Krishna (ibid:, 
p. 144), if formed one of the live outlying kingdoms of ancient 
India, with its capital about half way down the coast and still 
surviving in the present diy of Kalingapatam/' Levi says (4D, 
p. 12) that the capital was the holy city of Dantapura, the locality 
of which will be discussed later; Gerini (46, p. 76, u.L) says 
that the old capital of Kalinga was at first tailed Sinha^pura after 
its founder, Sinba-bahu, the father of Vijaya, the first recorded 
sovereign of Ceylon. 

Monkerji (50* pp: 144, 14S) says that Some of the Kalinga 
inscriptions speak of navigation and ship-commerce as forming 
part of the education of the princes of Kalinga/* ” In a footnote 
at p, 145 he quotes Lhe following passage from Himter^ ** This and 
others of the inscriptions prove, in the opinion of the scholar to 
w^hom we owx their decipherings, that Kalinga was at that time 
an emporium of trade. IVe know from other sources that, shut 
out as Orissa w'Os from the general policy of India, it boasted ol 
fabrics which It could send as valuable presents to the most civiliz^ 
motiarchs of the Interior. So fine was the linen which the prince 
of Kalinga sent to the King of Oudh, that a priestess who put on 
the gauzy fabric was accused of af^ring naked/* which reminds 
one of the Roman moralLsts w^ho thundered against the Indecency 
of the Indian fabrics affected by the women of Nero's tirne, 

Mookerji {ibid; p. 145) says, quoting from Phayre, that from 
the evidence of the sacred scripture of the Buttnese it is clear 
that a steady comroercla] intercourse was cultivated with Burma 
by the Buddhist merchant s of Kalinga, which soon led to missionary 

^ By DO niKitfr an tiniibnutrd ^ mjra. 

^Quoting from HunterOrijja, Vol. p. 18S, 

='^Qu&ting fraro Hunters Orissa, Vtil. i, p. iVO. 
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undertaking tor the propagation of their religion p and alterwards 
to the ai^iJniption of political supremacy in the land. He also 
I quotes {ibid: p. \46) another authority who states that the inter^ 
course between the east coast of India and The coasts across the 
Bay of Bengal and aiong the Straits of Malacca attained Us height 
at the lime when the Buddhists were in the ascendant p that i^ 
during the first five or sis centuries of our eta. The first great 
Buddhist persecution both checked it and also drove great numbers 
of the victims from India to the opposite coa^t. The Tamil and 
Telugu local histories and tradition are full of such narratives. 

So far ns the present writer is aware, there is no history 
which deals \^iih Kalinga only; and there is the greatest divergence 
of opinions about it. Its territory seems to have varied very 
greatly from time to lime. It seems to play a part in the historic 
of the AndhraSp Cholas and Fallavns; or^ at ail events^ its history 
^ms to interweave with theirs. The Andhra-bhasa (as it is called 
m Sanskfit), T,e. TelugUp is the chief language in eastern India 
from i^fadras ndrlhwards to near Orisssi^ It is also spoken in the 
east of Hyderabad and in the eKtreme+ sonth of the Central 
Provinces, reaching down into Berar. It has an extensive literature 
written in a script of its own^ which i$ allied to Devauagari, but 
characterize by curves. Telugu % of course, one of the nine 
vernaculars which compose the Htavidian group of languages. 
The great exploits of the Cbola King that form the subject of 
the Tanjore Inscriptionp which ^vtII be examined later \n ihb essay^ 
are the subject of a paneg>Ty in a Tamil pnem called Kafmsa 
Muparaiti (SOp p* 177)^ while Rawlinson (33, p, I39p mb) says 
That ** the first Hindu colony reached Java from Kalinj^ about 
75 A.D.^ The first King was .-^ditya. The earliest inscriptions 
are in Vengi {i,e. KaHiiga) dialect, and KUri^ is the Javanese for 
fndia.^' The Vengi dialect is now'adays called granthu^pallava and 
Vengi w^p of course j in the Pallava territory^ so that it would 
?eem as if Rawlinson identified Kalinga with Pallava. 

Much information about Kalinga and the south Indian dynasties 
IS to be found in Sewell and Aiyangar'^s work on the inscriptions 
of South India (SI), though a certain amount of care must be 
taken in using it. The authors say^ at p, 2p that far back 
as the time of the Furanas the people of ^uth India were known 
as belonging to three Tamil nations, the FandyaSp Cholas and 
Cheras, The Ramayana adds a fourth^ the Telugu country' of 
the Andhras. Buddha ^ w'ho h almost universal ly taken to be an 
historic person, was bom about S6i B.C, and died in 4gJ B.C* 
According to the Singhalese ^lahavamsa the occasion of his death 
was also the occasion of the arrival in Ceylon of Vijaya. a prince 
e.xiled from Bengal (51, p. 3). In 372 or 321 BC. the great 
Chandragupta usurped the throne of Magadha in northern India 

* Thii, is based mereb’ upon tradition. 

" Actually it b the fCbtna-Ci<hlai'^ri delta, 
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and to his cmrt can^e as ambassador in 302 B.C, 

.\ 50 ka who was actually crowned in 264 B.C. began a war on 
KalLnga in 256 B.C, This Iasi dale differs from the one usually 
given for the conquest of Kalingar namely 261 B,Cpj hut apparently 
represents the latest \iew in [ndia^ Asoka (51, p. 12) recognized 
as independent sovereigns in his day the Chokj Pandya, Chera 
and Andhra kings in southern India. He died about 226 B.C. 
according to Dr+ Barnett, 252 B.C. according to \^Encent Smith 
and 237 or 236 B.C. according to the Cambridge History of India; 
and after him the Maury a Empire of ^lagadha gradually broke 
up. The Andhras began to acquire power after Asoka had outi- 
qnered their northern neighbours, the kings of Kalinga. Later* 
about 163 the king of Kalinga, Kharavela^ was powerful 

enough to enter into alliance with the Andhra king; and under 
him Kalinga became the centre of a powerful empire. Tn 22 B.C. 
a Pandya king sent an embassy to Augustus Caesar in Rome, 
Sewell and Ajyangar (ibid: p. 13) give the political condition of 
southern India in A.D. 1 as follows:—The Gan jam and Mzagapatam 
country probably governed by the king of Kalinga. The 

Andhra king ruled the Godavari and Krishna tractSp with parts 
of Nellore, Cuddapah and Kum-rwL ?^orth of what is now the 
Madras Presidency they had greatly extended their power so as 
to govern the whole of the Deccan proper and even far to the 
nor^ of it. The Choi a king held the teiritories lying between 
PuHkat and Ramnad on the eastern side of the peninsula^^ with 
their capital at Puhar on the Kaveri river (Kanchi or Conjuveram 
was a vice-royalty). The Pajidyas held Madura, Tmnevelly* 
Tfavancore, part of Coimbatore, Cochin and the Palni Hills. The 
Chc^ ruled the country to the north and west of the Pandya 
dominions. 
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The Perak “Pallava Seal." 

By Roland BSADDsit. 

Mj* imte In Voi: XU Pt: ]( of this Journal prompted Dr. 
Bahadur Chaitd Chhabra to comment upon the Pemk Seal at 
length in the Journal of the Greater India Society Vol; II, No; 1, 
pp: 71-75. 

The learned Doctor agrees that the seal reads Sri Vianu* 
varmmasya, the varmmasya being faulty for varmanah. He says 
that " the only point on which all the scholars seem to agree Is 
that the type of script represented on the seal is what may rightly 
be termed as the Pallava-Granlha but there is uncertainty as 
to which stage in the development of that script is represented 
by the seal. 


As to the dale of the seal the learned author, after setting 
out the views of other authorities, says that the consensus of 
opinion go« in favour of A.D. 600 and even kter: but he says 
that “it is rather risky to draw any such conclusion from a 
comparison of the few characters of the seal, .Apparently they 
compare equally well with those of llulavarmaii's inscriptions 
(c. A. D. 400) from Borneo and those of Bhadravarman’s inscrip¬ 
tions (c. A. D. 400) from Champs on the one hand, and with those 
of Mahendravarman I’s inscriptions (c. A. D. 600^30) from 
South ftidia on the other^ 


The learned author says that the seal belonged to an ii]di\'idual 
named Sn Visnuvamian; and that the Sri and the varman. possibly 
refer to a royal personage. He offers an idenliffcation of this 
Sn Tisnu^'annan, viz: that he is the Sailendra King Visnu who 
figure on one face of the Ligor inscription ‘ which is not dated 
but IS, in any ease, anterior to A.D, 775*, 


The above very bnef summary of Dr. Chhabra’s article wilt 
suffice to indicate its interest to local studenU. It must be obvious 
That the site at Tanjong Rawa, Kuala Selinsing, where the sea] 
and many other antiquities were found by hfr. Ivor Evans should 
be fully excavated and explored as soon as possible. ' 


Mr. Evans conducted systematic excavations, extending over 
two months, of only “ a small part of this ancient site ” and the 
necessity for a further examination to be made as soon as noecsihle 
is shown by Mr. Esins’ statement in 19J3 that the sea w^Tth™ 
"actually engaged in the destruction of the village site itself” 
It would be a thing if a site m fertile m historical possibilities 
should be allowed to disappear without complete examination. 

» See BUFEO vol, XVI r I, No- e, pp: 1-M, with plates. 

xlM IDt. Chhabra's splendid ariide fo the Journal ot 4 .;,*' 
SodEty of Benail, Lrilers, vol; l, IWS, No:l. 
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A Portugese Account of Johore. 

Trattslaled by T, D, Hughes, >t,c.s. 

Translator’s Note, 

During a visit on local leave at the beginning of 1934 to Macau, 
the Jhlle Portuguese Colony adjacent to Hong Kong, where I made 
careful enquiry in the local arrives and library for any 
data, or records relating to the Portuguese, occupation of Malacca, 
Doctor Jose Caetano de Soares, a leading physiciaii of Macau, shewed 
me in bis library a copy of the 190S re-print of A Jornada do 
.^tonio de Albuquerque Coelho ” written in 1718 and giving a most 
interesting account of the ancient Kingdom of Johote in that year. 
Neither Doctor Winstedi (whose admirable “History of Johore” 
had been published early in 1933) nor in>'self had beard of this 
work or seen it listed in any bibliography at our disposal. Doctor 
Soares was kind enough to lend me the book and subsequently 1 
have devoted all too rare leisure to translating from the Portuguese 
those portions of the work which treat of Johore, 

ThB interesting little historical record was first printed in 
Ma^u, in Chinese style, bearing the ilate, May 29th 1718 and con¬ 
sisting of 18S pages. Professor Edgar Prestage, Camdens Professor 
of Portugutee at King's College (Univeraty of London) writes to 
me that the work b well known and important in Portugal and that 
Its first edition is extremely rare and valuable. It was reprinted at 
Lisbon in 1732 and a number of copies of this edition exist. This 
is the edition that was reprinted in 1905 to form Vol. L. of Mello 
d'Aaevedo's Libraiy of Portuguese Classics, published at Lisbon in 
that year. 

Little is known of the author. Captain Joao Tavares dc Vellez 
Guerreito except that he accompanied the Governor-designate of 
Macau from Goa and that he is described as a Captain of Infantiy 
and his appointment to Afacau was to the garrison of the Fortress 
of Barra, From his " Journey " it is obvious that he was aide-de- 
camp to the Governor and a great admirer of his chief to whose 
service he was demoted. His literary style is soldierly and restrained 
throughout. 

The Governor, Antonio Albuquerque de Coelho is a well known 
figure in Portuguese colonial history espedaliy in that of the old- 
established Colony of Macau. He was selected in 1717 as Governor 
and Captoln-Gcneral of Afacau by the Archbishop of Goa (then 
acting-Govemor of Portuguese India) Dorn Sebostiao de Andrade e 
Pessanha. He left Goa on June 2nd 1717, reached Saint Thom^ 
(the first Portuguese settienumt on the Coromandel Coast) on July 
16th and finding there no suitable vessel for the voyage to ^T3,-a^ | 
he proceeded to ATadras which he reached on July 19th. Here he 
encountered many difficulties in purchasing a vessel and the trans¬ 
action was only completed on .August Sth. tack of a Pilot and 
the damaged condition of the vessel obliged him to winter at Johore 
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{Djohor or Gior as it is written in the “ Journey Chapter 8 of 
1 and Chapters 1 to 3 of Pan 1 of the “ Journey,'’ which deal 
with ihfi Governor's stay in Johore, have been translated in full. 
The Governor finally reached Macau on May 2?lb 1713 and took 
over the administration of the Colony on the following day. He 
was no stranger to the old Portuguese City. He first went out to 
Portuguese India as a young ofircer in 1703 and, as a Captain of 
Infantry, was transferred to Macau in 1703. There he was the 
princip^ actor in a touching and beautiful love storv tn the most 
romantic tradition, reminiscent of .Mjelard and Heloke. In 1709, 
the ytar after arrival in Macau, he fell in loi'e with Maria de 
Moura, a beautiful Portugese girl (who was affianced to a local 
merch^t, Henrique de Noronha) and who returned the young 
officer’s a ffccticai. On .August 2nd I7D9 the disappointed suitor fired 
window at Albuquerque who was passing by and wounded 
him in the right arm, A local surgeon together with the surgeon 
of a Portuguese frigate from Goa in port treated him but the wound 
did not heal. Fortunately an English East tndi.iman bound for 
Canton now appeared at Macau. Her surgeon was consulted. He 
found .Albuquerque’s arm already gangrenous and advisetl immediate 
amputation as the only means of saving the young mar's life. Tm- 
medtately after the operation .Albuquerque sent a message to his 
belovod, Maria de hloura, asking if she still desired to marrv him 
new that he had lost ait arm. She replied that even if he had lost 
both legs, as long as he wa*! alive, she would marry him. The 
marriage took place on August 22nd, 1710 but tragedy slIM hovered 
over their great happiness which was tmi to last long. Having lost 
their first bora, a daughter, only a few days old. in 1712, Mari i de 
Albuequerque Coelha died on July 20th 1714, after giving birth to 
a son. She was buried by her sorrowing husband in the old Church 
of S, Francsico in the same tomb that contained bis Mule daughter 
and his own right arm. Until very recently in Alacau the famous 
story of a love that was unboundciii was zealousK* passed on from 
generation to generation of the old iiacaense fa^ilies in the form 
of a charming old-worid poem. 

Tho account given to us in the Journey ” is of particular 
interest as Johotie, before the establishment and rise to power of 
the neighbouring English settlement of Singapore, was a considerable 
state de^ite continuous internecine stmgglK. Little of 13th century 
Johore is known from conlomporary’ European writers. Certainly 
nothing is known of the Portuguese Governor’s visit from native 
history, and chequered as Johore's career has been it is not surprising 
that no Malay record exists. Yet Albuquerque Coelho played an 
imprirtajit part in a stirring phase of Johore’s historv and signed a 
solemn treaty with her Sultan. The “ Journey " which thfoughout 
is sober in its relation throws a valuable light on a momentous time 
when the fate of the Sultanate was in the balance. It supports the 
tradition (paga $5 of Winstedt’s “ Historv' of Johore ") that the 
Raja Kechil who usurped the Johore throne in 1717 was a son of 
Sultan Mahmud and a very young man at the time of his conquest. 
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The Raja. Muda referred to in the Journey was the Vamtuan 
Muda Mahmud p brother of the old Sultan j\bdul-Jain. 

The “ Jouraej" b remarkable for two reasons. Firstly^, there 
is the character and peraooality of the- Governor whOj (although his 
country’s power in the Far East had bug waned since the days of 
hb great namesake^ AiTonso de .Albuquerque) makes a valiant effort, 
da^ite great difficulties^ to noainLain the laame and prestige of 
Portugal. Secondlyp the impression is derived from the Jonmey ** 
that althou^ the mighty and far-famed Portuguese fortress of 
Malacca had fallen to the Dutch in 1641, the Poriuguesci despite 
their now desultory visits, still enjoyed something of the old prestige 
in the eyes of the Malays. The same close power of observation 
of the language, history'^ am! customs of the Malays b shewn in the 
Journey/^ as is characteristic of the ** Commentaries oJ the great 
Albuquerque or of the works of the famous 16ih century Portuguese 
historians, Castanheda^ Correia, Barros, etc., who treat of Malaya. 
This interest b bome out by the considerable influence of the 
Portuguese on the Language and habits of the Malays. 

Finally, I record here my deep appreciation of the kindness of 
The Honourable ^Ir. R. O, Winstedt, c.sr.c., dxitt., mx.s., General 
Adviser, Johore, who has been good enough to check, in the light 
of his great knoivledge of local history, my translation and its foot¬ 
notes, and who has been the main source of inspiration in this as 
in other minor tasks of local bbtorical research which I have under¬ 
taken. 

T, D. HUGHES, sff.c.s. 

Singapore, 

lanuary^ JPJ5. 

The Journey 
of 

Antonb de Albuquerque 
Coelho 

Governor, and Captain-General of the City 
of the name of God, Macau, in China ' 
from Goa until reaching the said City 
in the year 17 IS 

Divided into Two Parts 
Written 
by Captain 
Joao Tavares 
de V'^elle? Guerreiro 
and dedicated 
to the Duke 
by 

Dom Jayme de la Tey Sagan 
Lisbon Western 
.-ff ike Musk O^ce 
ini 

Sold at the above Office 
With all necessary licences. 
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FIRST PART, 

Ch&pter V///. 

Rcfating haw the Governor embarks for Maeaa and what happened 
ta him up to the iime of reaching the Kingdom of Gior^ 

Day broke od the Sth Augustf when the Governor decided to 
commence his voyage to Alacao, The vessel was not yet completely 
filled out because the English pilot who had sold her through the 
agency of the Governor, also English, had delivered her so badly 
equipped and so lacking in material, that it was even nece^ry to 
provide her with sails* The Governor embarked on that day, which 
being dedicated to the Feast of our Lady of the Snows augured well 
for the safety ot the voyage, sts when any action is commcitced under 
the Polar Star It is certain sure that the desired end will be 
achieved. And this Star of the Sea cheered him and filled his heart 
with confidence when^coiwdenng the weather, tempestuous by rea^ 
of continuous sumatras, the not too safe condition o! the ship to with' 
stand the lashings of suripng waves and the furious tempests, it 
seemed nishne^ to put nut lo sea. But in truth hb soul was full 
of assurance and justly so for on that morning of that day he had 
visited the Church of our Lady of the Light whose memory was 
being celebrated with graal solemnity. Having confessed he heard 
^fass and received the Divine Eucharist Sacrament from the hands 
of the Governor of the Bishopric, the very Reverend Father .Antonio 
Chagas, a Capuchin friar and deposed In the hands of that 
very gradous Mother of Mercy a petition taking her as his Patroness 
and Intercessor for tho success of the voyage. Having embarlied 
it was necessary to wait three days for the English pilot who was 
attending lo his own business ashore and who finally came on board 
on fith August and at eleven o'cIf>ck at night- the}' spread sail to the 
wind which was fairly brisk. 

Tho third day of the voyage was remarkable for the inclemency 
of the weather and of the Sea which defied by the wind rolietl to 
such an extent as if to capsize the poor vessel w^hich Ln her state 
w-nuld not have been difficult if it had not been for the patronage 
of Most Holy Mary under whose protection the Governor and his 
companions had placed themselves. Suddenly the wind struck the 
top sails with such force that the vessel heeled to otio side and 
ail gave themselves up for lost and cried to God for mercy. This 
secured to these poor imfortunate ones an abatement in the fury of 
the wind which if it had continued with such force would have to- 
suited In the inevitable ruin of all. Notwithstanding^ the storm 
did not completely abate and Its forco weakened and bml the tnain-- 
mast to the great fear of all on board^ The vessel had shipped so 
much water that the crew all working at the pumps could not keep 
it down. In a word, all con^dered it to held a certain and 
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obvious miracle and a ispedal Divine favour tliat they escaped with 
their lives. The storm having died down somewhal the voyage 
was continued with the greal^t care and caution because sumaEras 
occurred three or four times daily and the resultant great labour 
was overcome by patience, until hnaliy, on the Zist of that Htonthj 
they came into sight of Cape Achem|: and entered the mouth of 
the Strait of Malac:a,§ 

Navigation of this strait entailed great patience because of a 
dead caJm. The maJice of the Sea ^iled their provisions as the 
hc^at wasted the strength of their navigators and on this occasion 
the calm was extraordinarily prolonged and they lost a month getting 
to ilalacca. For this reason all on board had to exercise such 
economy lhat lor many days only one meal was served and water^ 
cspcciallyp. had to be used sparingly and advanmge taken of rain 
as they had not been able to touch at the Isles as is customiuy. 
On I9ih September they came iu sight of Malacu. Formerly a 
Portuguese city where the great .^yfonso do Albuquerque performed 
such marvellous deeds in order to bring it under the Portuguese 
dominion. But already^ years agOj by reason of the sins or inactivity 
of the Portuguese the city had come under the Dutch yoke. It 
had been arranged that no call should be made there in order to 
avoid the demand made of all Portuguese that their vessels should 
enter and pay anchorage rights but our Governor obliged by n?ecessity 
and lack of v^ater thought it best to try his fortune and see if he 
could find courtesy or compassion among the Dutch. Coming to 
anchor he fired a cannon asking for a boat which was sent from 
the shore to ascertain what was the vessel and her business and who 
came in her. The English pilot went down into the boat taking 
with him a letter to the Governor of the City. 

The Dutch Governor was a brave and kind hearted man and 
lading from the contents of the letter that thct'e came in the vessel 
a person who should be treated with honour and for^eeing that the 
members of the Company's Council would demand anchorage dues 
{as they say) and wishing to prevent the trouble and inconvenience 
that might be occasioned to the Portuguese Governor^ he therefore 
treated the Pilot with great kindness and ordered him to return 
to his vessel and that he tho Governor would do all that was ncces* 
sary. it was his intention that the vessel be despatched with her 
I^loL so that If the members of Council took any action against hei 
she could sail away and take shelter. But the Pilot who apparently 
intended to stay in the said port of Malacca {as some said) began 
to argue and replied to the Dutch Governor that in no way would 
he reiuin on board without bearing the reply^ even though the 
Governor tried to persuade him to return to the vessel and that a 
reply would he sent next day* Hut the Pilot remained and the 
following day was imprisoned which apparently was what he desired. 

t A rhfa 
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Finally the reply ihal went frmn the shore to the Portyguese 
Governor was that he should pay anchorage du^ and Lhat for this 
purpose his Pilot had been detained, Thb seemed lo the Governor 
to be an imjusi dem^d—not that it should be made—but that it 
should be made of him^ His decision in the matter was not easy 
to resolve. On the one hand necessity conipeLled him to slop and 
ask for compa^on. On the other hand to have sailed away would 
have been a sign of fear and an admission of being in the wrong 
w'Web would be the more indecorous and indecciit as the vessel was 
dying the Royal colours. To attempt to aveuge such injustice and 
dtscourtesy seemed rashness as the vci^I lacked many essenlials 
whilst the Dutch were well supplied and in their own territory. 
UTiat to do? To derive strength from necessity and weakness and 
to have recourse to fortune which favours the brave. The Governor 
wratc firmly to the Dutchman dial a Governor of Most Serene 
Highness, the King of Portugal, was not a person of whom such 
der^nd could be made and Jhat either his vessel should be repro- 
visioned or that hb Pilot should be restored to enable him to set 
sail. I'he reply of the Dutchman was not as courteous and honour¬ 
able, as it ought to have been, and as it had been the previous day. 
For this reason the Gnvernor lost his temper and sent a somewhat 
harsh reply telling the Dutchman to his face what he was. Both 
sides became annoyed and after protests had been e?tchanged that 
both belonged to nations that lived in terms of peace and friondship, 
the challenge was given and both sides prepared for battle. The 
Governor pberd his vessel in order with the small number of 
Portuguese that he had on board, some n^oes and 5 smalhsi^ed 
pieces of artillery; the Dutchman sent out five ships fairly well 
armed. ThD Portuguese first showed himself and came in sight of 
the enemy and sailed past the fortress challenging him. The Dulch 
carried vessels out of their movement and then returned but they te^ 
malned distant and out of range^ 

A few days passed in this way until the Governor impatient of 
delay's spoke to his ship's company as follows:— 

Frlctids and companions in glory—either our work is before 
us and we have to fi^t which, although to some will seem rash 
and imprudentj is in glorious truth but worthy of the Portuguese 
name—or wc have to go away from here with our name tarnished 
and all of us liaWo to perish shamefully. The wind does not favour 
us; the lack of a Pilot makes it impos^ble to navigate in such 
shallow waters. The almost e^ctreme necessity in which we see our¬ 
selves dots not permit us to give up in the middle of this strait. 
With our withdrawal or flight these Dutchmen will pluck up courage 
to pursue us and will await a favourable opportunity to completely 
destroy us Thus The dedsion we ought lo make, worthy of the 
Portuguese name, is to capture the sloops so that the ^nison of 
the fortress which will fdlow the action will be overawed at our 
determination and will grant our request or we will die iu combat 
with them thus boldly proclaiming our reputation. Better glorious 
death than life mainlained through dishonour.'^ Thus valomusly 
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spoke the pernor. Some of the Portuguese approved the lesolu* 
licm and willingly offered itiemselv^ for the enterprise. But the 
others, following the example of the Chaplain, disapproved of the 
scheme as being too risky and Imprudcjit, or as being against 
Christian principles. 

The Governor seeing that his resolutiem was not genemlly 
approved, dedded to leave the. place and to navigate, as best as 
he could, until reaching an anchorage in which he could reht. He 
had already detained a small vessel belonging to the Malacca Malavs 
as a reprisal for the detention of his own Pilot on shore. He now 
sent word to the Dutch Governor to send back his Pilot as he 
want^ to sail and that he vrould release the Malay vessel. But as 
nothing rcsidted, he decided to release the native vessel and set sail. 
He sent notice to the Dutch Governor that he would leave at such 
hour and that if the sloops were sent to chase him he was ready 
to receive them. ^ On the Zfith of that month he set his sails, giving 
^ signal guns. Navigation was undertaken with 
^cat difficulty, there being no Pilot and the Governor himself, with 
his own dead reckoning and his own experience of sailiog in ihotso 
craters, had to fill the gap. On the I2tb October they entered the 
chan^I called the Governors Strait where they had to prepare for 
combat with a vessel ^ was following them. The crew took up 
stations, arms were distributed together with further ammunition 
but as the vessel mentioned appearnl to have no inleeit of fighting 
they entered the StiaJt of Sincapura* and then the Gior River* 
Whal took place there will be related in the second part of this 
Book. 


* SmeipfikT- 
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SECOND PART. 

Rdating what /fappmi:d m Gwr and iheitcc io Maca&, 
Chapter /. 

Jn which menllon is of certain niatt$r 5 peftalnlng to the 
Kingdom oi Gior, 

I now imdoriiLke to relate the acLlons of the Governor m Gior 
which by some who are weU disposed will be atttibutcd to the i^loiir 
of a brave man and by others lacking in affection will be vilified 
profusely as being due to great imprudciiCie or lucky tcmcnty. The 
former base their opinion <m the fact that the Governor only had a 
single badly armed vessel and a dozen Forluguese whose runnes were 
(they do- not remain rtamele^ io this account as they were princi¬ 
pal ly cotitemed in the wort and labours}. 

Captain Jo^ Tavaroe de Veilez Guerreiro 
Jqao da. Costa (Master) 

Dommgos dos Santos (Master Gunner) 

Antonio Lopes 
Fascoal da Silva 
Pedro Farobo 
Ignacio Lobo 
Pascoal Rodrigues 
Antonio Rodrigues 
Miguel da Costa 
Antonio da Costa 
Lourenco Fernandes, 

not including the Rev^ Father Thoinaz de Sin Josephj ship's chaplain 
and the- Rev. Brother Angelo de Santo .Antonio^ (ItaJian) doctor. 
Both were Capuchin monl^ {belonging to the seraphic and learned 
Province of ^ladre de Deus)^ together with the remaining crew of 
black people, more suited for handling rigging and manipulating 
sails than to fire cannon and brandish lances. The armament was 
very limited consisting of live pieces of cannon of small calibre. 
Filially without the necessary equipment the ship's company was to 
oppose more than SOO war vessels (which although small were well 
armed and manned) and to undertake other venturesome actions 
in a distant land; ail of which in truth seem to indicate a vain 
appetite for glory but were based more on an imprudent hope of 
go^ luck than on mature reflection and real valour. But thb note 
is dissipated if it is considered how the Books of Romance aver 
that worthy actions arc more based on prudent audacity accom¬ 
panied by good order than by strength of arms. Whoever wishes 
to make a name must attempt something says the eloquent Orator 
DO less than the learned Philosopher. Never would Alexander the 
Great have undertaken to attack with a small army the whole 
Persian Empire and alt the forces of Asia, if he had not been carried 
away by gallant daring. Duarate Pacheco would not have achieved 
w'bat he did in matching himself with so few Portuguese against the 
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armies of the Camorin* and of bis aUied kings, if his nitbl^ and 
daring spirit had noL animated the enterprise. A faint heart is 
dismayecL in face of dangte^ Often it is not rashness to undertake 
that which Is seemingly greatly daring (rather than resort to prudent 
courage) when circumstances and neccissity require it. But before 
w-e prove this statement^ which shall be done in due course in the 
light of the Governor's deeds, let us touch on certain details con¬ 
cerning the State of CEor. 

The KingdoTii of Gior situate in the Jand of the Malays on the 
terra fume facing the Island of Sumatra stretchess along the coast 
from -Malacca la Talagane* and includes an Innumerable number 
of Islands which fonn many straits and among them that of Sinca- 
pura is not the least; Biffl;cov€r on the left towards the X, W. the 
tnouth of a great river opens out or rathor the mouth of a gulf 
which within is divided into many channels, some large, some sri^l 
but well formed and distinct with a ^uriety of Islands scattered over 
that gulf. The prlnci^ channel is that which with its meanders 
slretcbes for rrmre than ten leagues to the principal City and the 
Court of this Kingdom w^hich is situate Ijetween the 3nd and 3td 
degrees Korth of the EquiEKKtiai Line. So that as this land is in 
the centre oi the Torrid Zone it ought obviously to experience 
excessive heat by reason of the Sun's direct rays, that it should do 
so is the natural impression, but the contrary is the Case—the dimate 
is cool and delightful and has the qualities of a perpetual Spring 
which IS also the case in the greater part of that tract of land- 
Eor as there is much water either di^nd^ into the various channels 
or spread out in large lakes or given off by perennial springs vapours 
arise continuously w^hich afresh the air and moderale Its heat which 
results in almost daily rain which not only cools the earth but 
fertilises it. This causes the large and diverae growth of many trees 
which with the thickness and closeness of their branches prevent 
ibe Suites rays from catering. How-ever by reason of the thick 
vapours Tvhich abound ^ the climate is not very healthy^ especially 
for Foreigners who are not brought up amidst such sheets of water* 

la colour the natives of Ihis countiy vary between that of 
Europeans and Ethiopians. Those who live near the ocean are 
partly of the accursed Mohamniedan sect, treacherous by nature ^ 
of liltle loyally. A considerable number of the natives and subjects 
of this Kingdom make their permanent homes in boats — an usuaJ 
practice in all that part of Asia up to China—forming towns, with 
large familieSp in the middle of the waters. The land is of itself 
very fertile but the many civil wars have rendered it barren. It 
abc^nds in pepper^ gold, tin, aloes-wood (agallochium) camphor, 
tortoise-shell, birds-nests, black-wood, rattans (there are plenty of 
canes), ivory, wood-ail^ very cheap tar and timber (especially for 
any kind of ships' masts, as there are large trees both straight and 
narrow). Formerly this Kingdom of Gior was subject to the King 
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of S\&€> * * as were alL those lands running from Tenecarif to the 
Coast of the Gulf properly called the Gulf of Sl^. But as that 
King who had been the terror of BengalaJ PegUjt Laos and his 
other neighbours had fallen froin former ^wer [partly because of 
the malice inherent in j\siatics and principally on account of the 
divisions and parlies formed which arc customary in 5iao upon the 
death of the King) the Kingdom of Cior had rebelled and raised 
its Head. It was now governing ibelf and lately had expanded so 
much so that on that Coast it had more territory than any of the 
other Ringdoms- 

But as these Kingdoms did not know of the true Ctuas of the 
Fjiith which prescribes sure and certain laws of justice, it resulted 
that there often lacked the correct degree of obedience between the 
Princes and their subjects. For this reason, 2D years before, the 
King of Gior himself was murdered by his vassals; either he was 
lacking in understanding and reason or hb government had degene¬ 
rated into tyranny. Upon his death the Datubandarff was made 
King. DaLuhandar b a dignity or important title which is always 
attached to families or houses of Royal blood. The Datubandar 
commands the Fleet, gives orders to the soldiers and bestows all 
posts relating to the Heel or army with such authority that he is 
in this respect almost the equal of the King himself. The latter 
thus suffers much lese-majesty and runs the risk of ruin, as happens 
at ev^ery turn^ and found himself engaged in the war of which 
mefition will he made in due course. AW in the Kingdom owe obe¬ 
dience to the Datubandar who after three years (during which he 
governed the Kingdom with peace and calm) either because he 
was a man of good understanding who realbed he would not be 
safe on the throne and did not wish to experience the unfortunate 
fate of his predecessor or for some other r^son gave over the throne 
to his brother on the condition that his brother should support him 
and not proceed in matters involving the death penalty without first 
consulting him which shewed him to be a kind and good-hearted 
man. 

Thb brother of the old King was called Ralamuda*; a clever 
and intelligent man and when he took over the Government he 
endeavoured to take necessary steps for hb own prescrvatioTi and 
the security of his States by acquiring riches and estabfisbing forces 
which finally grew to be such that it was said they exceeded those 
of any other King of the Malayan Coast. The forces he was able 
to ocquire according to definite informationp consisted of more than 
100 river galleys not to speak of the type of boats called '^Cacapusf'' 
and ^'FaraosS** which were also armed, exceeding a total of 1.000 
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boats, The^ form the fortifications oJ (Jib people and as nearly 
all the lEind is fiooded and Lnlefsectcd with channels, all iu wars 
are naval. Ordnance abounds and ll is said that they have more 
than IfiQO pieces, the greater part ot bronze, a few ranging in 
calibre from twelve to twcnly-four pounders and the rest ranging 
from two to three and four pounders. They have over 2,000 
guns and two large storehouses with different kinds of arms and 
animunition. Tlieir wealih in gold seetns incredible since it is 
related thal when ihb King Raiamuda fied he loaded thirty meii 
w'ith gold. The number of people living on land or in the boats 
is very large and it b said ihat the number of men bearing arms 
in the Court would amounl to 5,000 not including the crews of 
the PJect which belong tn the marillnie race which inhabits ihose 
Islands and the shores. Bui even although the power and riches 
of tlib King were such they were not sufficient to prevent the 
lo! 5 S of bis Kingdom; the ireachcry of hb Datubandar counting 
more liian his own ability, power and riches. Thus b proved 
the saying that the loyalty of Chiefs is worth more in maintaining 
a Kingdom than strong armies and abundant forces^. But before 
we see what happened in this respect let us look at the entry of 
the Governor into Gior and at the events of the first few days. 

Chapter //. 

Jifc Governor enters Gior and whal happened to ^ij« 
during the first duvi. 

The vessel having entered the river or channel of Gior the 
Got'ernor learned that there were two European vessels there—one 
English and the other iJanbh—for the purpose of trade and he 
wrote to the Captains that they should send him Pilots who knew 
the chaJidcl so that his vessel could enter safely and make for 
some convenient anchorage w'hen, without her sbip^s company^ she 
could pass the shallow s ai their deepest point. The Danish Captain 
then sent a Pilot who navigated the vessel, wind and the tide 
helping him. He then relumed to his owti vessel Leaving a logbook 
of sailing directions which the Portuguese were to follow during 
the rest of the journey. But during the following tide the 
Portuguese Pilots laid aside the sailing direclioas and the vessel, 
through their laaincss, ran agTound not only with obvious danger 
□f breaking up but to the fear and terror of thoso who saw 
the terrible condition of the ship’s bottom. So mtich so that 
those who bad embarked in the ship were lost in admiration to 
reflect that their lives should be dependent upon such a frad craft 
and they were grateful to Di\ine grace which in infinite merc^^ 
had delivered them from so many perils and placed them w'here 
they could clean and repair the vessel which pro^-es that misfortune 
and danger often result m greater perils being avoided as on this 
occasion. The Governor had previously agreed m his own mind 
to e^tamine and clean the vessel and it w'as now decided to carry 
out the w^ork. Finally wJtb the help of the pilots of both the 
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other ve&sels the vessel cleared the bank on which she rested and 
having reached a safe place she anchored. 

Whilst the vessel was entering the Riv^er the King of Gior 
appeared^ accompanied by many boats and Court followers. He 
was diverting himself^ perhaps Little conscious oE what was to 
happen to him withbi a few moDths. The Governor knowing that 
he w'as the King decotaled his ve$sel with streamers and pennants^ 
lined up the ship's company and sounded mimpets whilst a skilled 
musician he had brought from Ibe Coast sweetly played a guitar. 
And when the Royal boats were near the ship be saluted the 
King with five cannon all of which was not only pleasing to the 
eye but jolly to the ear^ The King thought the ^'essel carried a 
person of great importance and this was the principal reason why 
the Governor was sohsequently treated with great honour. This 
shews the value of such procedure Ln the beginning^ which ensure 
both respect and esteem and shews why in many cases enterprises 
which lack such procedure at the commencement incur disastrous 
results. The Governor sent a Pilot to the King bearing a present 
of little value but greatly esteemed by the King who received it 
with great pleasure. 

The King did not Tail to return the courtesies of the Governor. 
The latter received the vbit of the Kings Sibandar* who gave 
the Governor a Royal present. The Sihandar holds the post of 
principal Minister of the Kingdom w"hose functions are to despatch 
vessels to collect customs dues^ to draw up trealies and decide 
what they comprise^ to lead the Captains of the King's ships and 
to super\'ise everj^thing connected with the merchants. The King 
was greatly pleased not only with the beautiful harmony of the 
trumpets but with the joyful and soft sound of the guitar. He 
sent word by the Sibaadax asking the favour of the Governor that 
the muskians should be taken to the Palace, as he wanted to hear 
them in the company of his wiv^ and family. Courtesy is very 
necessary in such cases but it must follow the precepts of true 
Christianity and be subject In all things to the laws of the Catholic 
Church. A decision either way appeared lo the Governor to be 
fraught with much risk because to refuse the request w^ould be 
to expose himself to the anger of the King who, an Inhdel and 
powerful in his country^ could easily take \^geance which did 
not suit the Governor as he had need of the King's help to repair 
the v^sel. On the other hand to grant the King's request was 
to risk the spiritual good not only of the two Kaffirs but also of 
the Guitarist if it should happen that the Kiog, carried away by 
pleasure, should keep tho instruments in his Palace for his diversion 
and entertainment irith great risk to the spiritual salvation of the 
players. This reflerion carried great weight with the Governor 
who realised that the stay of two freed Kaffirs in the Palace w^ould 
lead to their morally losing their souls, being naturally ignorant 
with no deep knowledge of the Catholic Faith. 
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Intiuenced by this reasonlug the Goveriior made a rewlnljon 
no less generous than Chrisitanlilie and replied he cotiid not do 
what was asked of him as be ran the risk that the Kaffirs and 
the Guitarist would either escape or would be detained in the 
Palace. The refusal did not anger the King and as he was greatly 
desirous of hearing the instrument being played in bis Palace, he 
repeated with insistence his origin?) request offerbg security and 
engaging his Royal word that the musicians would be restored 
and that he would sec that they returned to the ii^essel. The 
Gt>v^rnor was thus obliged to comply with the King's request and 
he sent them together with Captain Joao Tavares de Veiled 
Guerrelro to visit the King in the Governor’s name and to make 
him an offering of some ibings from Saint Thomd* consisting of 
two pieces of fairly fine white cloth from the Coast, two flasks 
of rose-water and two coal-lengths of carmine cloth, WTien they 
arrived at the Palace the Trumpeters and the Guitarist were 
received with great e3cpectation and applause and the King himself 
led them to the wornen'& quarters where his favourite I^adies Ibtened 
not only with inexpressible content^ never having heard such thing 
before, but also with great admiration. Both in the Court and 
Palace the opinion formed of the Governor, increased, who having 
brought with him such singular instruments of amusement could 
not fail to be a man of the greatest talents. 

This occurred on the ninth of October and as the King knew 
that Captain Jo^ Tavares came in the name of the Governor 
to make his visit and proffer his he desired the ceremony to 
be conducted with significance and solemnity in the presence of 
his Chiefs and he postfjoticd it till the next day. Captain Joao 
Tavares, together with the tw^o Captains of the English and Danish 
ships, spent the night in the Palace and were treated with great 
dignity. The nest day all the King's Court assembled in the 
Palace and Captain Joan Tavares^ attended by the two Captains 
mentioned, paid his visit in the name of Governor fi si filling hb 
embassy with the utmost solemnity, equally pleasing to the King 
and the Court. The two Captains w^re both jealous and impressed 
as they had not received similar honours when they had offered 
gifts of greater value and esteem than those now offered in the 
name of the Governor^ But they must have realised that the 
King although a barbarian knew how to distinguish between persons 
and as he w'as intelligent, valued a gift not by its price^ but by 
the conduct of the donor towards him. 

Tbere occurred during the presenting £ui event which, 
although It may seeni rashness to some, created the greatest respect 
and esteem for the Portuguese nation. It happened that the native 
custom was that the donor of the gift should lift it up in his 
hands as the above mentioned Captains bad done. But Captain 
Tavares not only refused but the Stbandar whom he impatiently 
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and repeatedly asked to perlorm such ceremony also infused and 
the Captain boldly sei^jcd the Sibandar by the hand in front of 
all the Court and the King forcing the Sibandar in person and 
with his own hands to make the offering. It Is a crime among 
this people to commit such an impatient and provoking act and 
to fail to observe the Court etiquette. But whilst such action 
which api>eared bold and lacking In respect deserved punishment 
it was considered to be the action of a person who was not subject 
to [he laws of ordinary men although the Sibandar who considered 
himself insulted nursed rage and a desire for vengeance in his 
heart which later he endeavoured to effect. The Captains of both 
vessels also desired to render courtesies with public demonstrations 
In honour of the Governor. They paid him a solemn visit and 
afterwards invited him to a banquet on their ships given with the 
grandest magnificence not only on account of the thundering of 
the amasnng salvoes but also on account ot die \^riety of dishes 
and liquors. 


Chapter ///, 

Re!attng oiher events thnt Qtrurred during these days. 

the esteem in which Gior held the Governor grew so did 
the respect with which he was treated and the King knowing that 
the Governor desired to repair his vessel offered to find a suitable 
place in which she could be run on to land and repaired. He 
ordered his people to obey the Govertior in all that he should 
request and undertake all that was necessaryp that such orders 
should be followed cjtactly and that those who disobe>'€d should 
be punished. The Engibh Captain saw that with the favour of 
the Governor he could also repair his vessel with great convenience 
and less expense and thus leave earlier. He therefore asked the 
Governor to do him the favour of first repairing his owti vessel 
and allow him to remove his belongings to the Governor's vessel 
while repairs were being undertaken. The Governor treated this 
request kindly and generously and when the repairs were completed 
the English Captain desiring to return the favour which he had 
receli'ed remov-rf to his \'essel everything in the GoT^'emor^s ship 
and repeatedly invited the Governor to stay with him on board ^ 
pointing out the inconvenience that would ensue during repairp but 
the Governor did not desire to accept the invitation and remained 
on his own ship although pul to considerable discomfort p because 
he considered honour to be greater than his own personal con¬ 
venience. When he descended from his ship to see the repairs to 
the vessel's bottom he was accompanied by a guard of twelve armed 
men while another guard remained In the ship as was the custom. 

Wliilst the vessel was still on land being repaired, an event 
occurred which had several consequences which could have 
occasioned serious troubles for the Governor if bis authority and 
prudence had not helped him by mtnimi^ng a matter which others 
w^culd have consider^ important, ti 50 happened that a sailor 
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born on the Coast but married in the Kingdom of Gior together 
with a Mahbari from the Danish vessel purchased from a Portuguese 
in the Governor's ship some clothing made on the Coast. The 
price having been fixed the latter handed o\er the goods on being 
promised payment on another occasion. After a few days the 
ATalabari was asked to pay hut he was unwilling saying that the 
other sailor had taken the clothing and that it was not for him 
to pay. The claim was brought to the notice of the Governor who 
having gone into it found that the Malabar! should settle the debt 
and admonidied him paternally to pay the price that had been 
settled for the clothing. Ha\ing heard the admonition but prefer- 
ing to study hi$ o^vn convenience rather than be fair and listen 
to his conscience the ^falahari did not pay relying on the Danish 
Captainr the Slbandar and the local populace to defend him. In 
view' of this decision the Governor reflected iJjat to do nothing 
would lead on one hand to loss of prestige and lay himself open 
to further disrespect hut on the other hand he realised that if 
he took extreme measures against the Malabari he would annoy 
the Danish Captain, the Si bandar and the others. But counting 
honour more impDrlant than the consequences, which his own ability 
would enable hint to meet, he decided to act. 

Being thus resolved the Governor sent for the Sfalabari, seized 
him aud placed him in irons in forming him that he would only 
be released upon payment of his debt. This procedure greatly 
angered the Danish Captain a.s it was natural he should not approve 
of the Governor carrying out a sentence on a man under his own 
command. But fear and respect reduced him to silence. The 
Malabar!;, realising that only by meeting his debt would he be 
released, paid what he owed and was set free. .As soon as he 
w'as out of the Governor’s hands the Matahari, who was infuriated 
not only at the affront but at the loss of the money which he 
had paid^ endeavoured to take v'engcance. He gathered together 
all his countrymen who were numerous in Gior and went with 
them to speak to the King complaining that he had been unjustly 
and shamefully treated by the Governor and begged the King to 
do him justice. The King was quite willing to grant the petition 
of the supplicant as the MaJabarl were of greatest use and profit 
in his Kingdom but such was his esteem for the Governor that 
he desired to consider his own ends rather than insist on the 
respect that was due to him as King and he sent away the petitioners 
consoling them and saying he was unable to grant their request. 

Seeing that they could do nothing through this channel these 
people then had recourse to the Sibandar who cherished much 
bitterness against the Governor and his men on account of what 
had occurred, during the offering of a gift to the King by Captain 
Joao Tavares and also in the last instance. 

The Sibandar therefore desired revenge as in addition to hadng 
made no profit from the Governor's vessel and being by nature 
avaricious he was aimoyed at not being able to effect the robberies 
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which he carried out on other vessels. It thus seemef} to him 
be bad good teason to carry out vengeance and he went to the 
King addres^ng him in this manner: Your Majesty-—sovereignty 

and weakness in a King do not go well togetber. A Prince who 
desires respect should not shew himself to be remiss by ignoring 
offences or excesses which result in diminishing hi$ authority— 
sovereignty is affected thereby—for whilst credit is acquired for 
kindness a note of lesser courage and respect is cultivated. A 
haughty foreigner comes to this part and is totally opposed to tbo 
procedure of our law’s and is as ambitious of fame as he is indifferent 
to the profils and Interests of other merchants. Your Majesty 
by clemency has paid him honours w'hich he has abused. He 
had become insulting^ not only In the contempt which he has 
shewn towards our people but also by his conduct in asserting 
absolute independence in a country which Ls not his own. I will 
not mention the arrogance, pride and boldness shewn by his Captain 
when visiting your Majesty and proffering a gift. I will not 
dwell on the haughtiness and arrogance by which he desires not 
only his own people but also ours to be in fear of him. I only 
say that he cannot be allowed to exercise the authority which he 
has usurped by punishing the Malabart, a serious Insult, not only 
to such a worthy Kingdom as ours but also to the Danish Captain. 
If this insult is aliow^ to pass without some act of Royal justice 
the pride of this insolent foreigner will embolden him to do 
worse things to the detriment of that re^>ect due to the person 
of your ftfajesty. But sf your Majesty proceeds to punish him 
who then can fear to rely on your Majestycourageous spirit and 
strong right arm without which there can be no valour ** ? 

So snote this barbarian in a spirit of jealousy and revenge. 
But the King who In addition to his Royal prerogatives possessed 
good sense and prudence look no notice of the argument of the 
Si bandar. The latter, seeing that he was ignored, tried to sow 
discord and to embroil the GoV'emor not only with the local 
populace but also with the Danes and Englishmen who were not 
very friendly towards the Governor on account of the great difference 
not only in religion and customs but abo In conduct and deport¬ 
ment. The Governor having wind of this desired to let the Sibpndar 
know of what stuff the Portuguese were made. But he was unable 
to ffnd a suitable opportunity as the SIbandar did not visit the 
Governor's vessel where he was unable to SRtlsfy hts thieving 
prc^msilies. The Governor, therefore, asked hb crew to let him 
know when the Slhandar visited the English ^^essel which was 
not far away, ft so happened that one day such visit occurred 
and the Governor learning of it sent an invitation to the Sibandar 
to visit him on board, poor man was overcome at the in¬ 

vitation and being smitten by his conscience feared to appear 
before the Governor who might demand complete satisfaction. 
But it was necessary to make an appearance. ’^\1iat was he to 
do ? However be took the English Captain as his protector and 
^ompanied by the latter he obeyed the Govemnr''s call. Having 
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reached the Governor's presence he heard the following words 
pronounced with gravity and determination: "I^eani that the 
F^>rluguese sword is very long and if it were necessary it couJd 
reach the Court of your King ” These strong and useful words 
were sufficient and thereafter this Malay ceased his intrigues. 

Repairs being completed, on the 2nd of December the vessel 
went out to her anchorage. All was prepared so as to sail on 
the first convenient occasion and to be ready for anything that 
might occur. But before setting sail other events occurred affttting 
the Governor and the Portuguese nation. There is in Gior a 
certain type of Malay called, Bugts*, who being Koval slaves arc 
insolent and oppress the People, robbing, wounding and killing and 
as they are surrounded by the shadow of the King no one darts 
to incur harm by resisting them. Now one of these Bugis in 
the Village called Panchor, near to the ship's anchorage, considered 
himself as an absolute Prince and was feared and respected by 
the mi.serable People. He persuaded himself that he could also 
cany out his daring outrages against the Governor's company. 
When one of the Governor's officers was buying provisions for the 
crew in the Village, the Bugis seized all the goods that had been 
bargained for, carried them oil and ordered them to be put in 
his vessel—not one of those present daring to open his mouth. 
The Governor was quickly advised of what had occurred and 
mounting his quarter-deck he saw the Malay passing by in his 
boat with the provisions that had been violently and rudely seized. 
He called him but the Malay paid no attention whereupon the 
Governor quickly despatched a small boat in pursuit. The Malay 
put up resistance, and one of the Governor’s Kaffirs was wnunded. 
The alarm was sounded in the village for which the Malay boat 
directly headed in order to be able to defend Itself with the others. 

This happening, the Governor was put on his mettle; he 

increased the number of his men ashore and sent artillery to 

dominate the village. Sounding trumpets loudly he signalled to 

his company on land to seize the Bugis and others that 

offered resistance. The Bugis barricaded himself in a Temple of 
idols where he was attacked and wounded to such an extent that 
he was covered with blood. The populace was so frightened by 
what had happened to the Bugis and by hearing the trum^ts 
sounding loudly that they abandoned their houses and ran into 
the inngle. The Bugis was taken before the Governor and being, 
wretched fellow, more frightened than wounded, he threw himself 
on his knees and raised hb hands begging mercy. But the 
Governor being of opinion that a harsh example was necessary 
in order to prevent further outrages and to frighten the others 
solemnly rebuked the tnan, chared him with wounding the Kaffir 
and pronounced the sentence of death. In order to give the 
impression that be would carry out the sentence be ordered the 
necessary instruments to be prepared. The two Franciscan f riars 
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naw inlen-eii^i and pleaded for the prisoner but the Governor 
fheiiied himself adamant and refused to pardon the MoJay who 
abjectly pleaded. The friars meanwhile continued iheir intercession 
and finally the Governor reknting, shewed pitVj pardoned the 
prisoner and allowed him to go free to recover from bis wounds. 
News of this reached the King and although some thought that 
this would be considered an affront the King took the opposite 
view and sent his apologies to the Governor for the dbcourtKy 
shewn him and thanked him for having taught his slave a lesson 
by punishment. 


Chapter tV, 

Thr King 9f CisiF requests tk£ Governor's aid against the 
RaiaquicM and in which are reiaUd the reasons 
and what transpired in ihh matter. 

In the first chapter it w^os briefly mentioned how the King 
of Gifir called die Ralamuda reigned through the renunciation of 
his elder brother upon whose ™lent death at his subjects' bands 
he had been proclaimed the King, .-^ftcr the demise of the late 
King a son either real or false escaped to the King of Manacabus* 
whose territories he on the coast on the frontier of J^falacca and 
who w^as a relative of the dead King of Gior. After some years 
this fugitive Prince who called himself Raiaquichil f endeavoured 
to recover the Kingdom of Gior claiming to be the legitimate son 
of the murdered King. \^'ith this object he gathered to himself 
some men gs well as the support of the King of the Manacabus 
and the King of Pallmbao § whom the claimant also asserted to 
be his relative. But os the total number of men was small and 
he had no Galle 3 rs he prepared a feigned petition and sent it with 
an embassy to the Raiamuda saying that he desired to render a 
visit and indirectly suggested that he would be pleased to marry 
the Raiamuda'^s daughter and for this purpose he requested twelve 
Galle 3 ^. The King Raiamuda either thinking there was no pretence 
on the Raiaquichirs port or despising any fear he may have had 
and reljdng on his large forces^ knowing the Raiaquichirs forces 
to be few or none^ he sent the twelve vessels that had been 
requested. But RaiaquichiL immediately seized them and placing 
in them the men he had gathered he seized the Bancules* territory 
l^longlng to Ginr and declared himself th^ rightful heir and lord 
of Glnr* 

WTien these tidings reached the King Raiamuda he immediately 
saw' the necessity of putting hiircseSf on the defensive and, as he 
could not completely rely on the forces of his Chiefs whom he 
knew to be not entirely loyal, he sought help of the foreigners. 
As the Danish vessel was about to sail he sent by her an Ambassador 
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to Mabcca to ask for help- But an Envoy of the Rabquichil 
had already reached ifial city having gone there for the same 
purpose. Neither obtain^ what he wanted of the Dutch not only 
because the brees in the Fortress were considerably reditced but 
also because the Dutch had astutely judged that it was better to 
let the two Princes weaken themselves. This was in accordance 
with their oft-practised poHc^^ of which the dictum is to increase 
the strength of one^s owm Slate hy fomenting dissensions amongst 
one> neighbours. Placing no reliance on help from this quarter 
the King Raiamuda sought help from the Governor^ sending the 
Sibandar to the ship on his behalf to request that the Governor 
should aid him with his vessel by proceeding to the mouth of the 
river and givmg battle to the enemy, promising in return ten 
catties of gold^ Having listened to the proposal the Governor 
replied that the Portuguese nation did not ser%'e any Prince in 
return for payment much less Hid she hire out her arms for money 
and that in the defence of friends or of those worthy of her she 
would willingly lay down her life without hope of reward or 
temporal gain. Further he stated his %'essel would not leave her 
anchorage until he finally set sail to take up his Governorship, 
The King could rest assured that he the Governor being where 
he w^as he would see to it (hat none of the King^s enemies entered 
the river without first paying for their effrontery with their If™, 

The King Raiamuda was very pleased with this reply con¬ 
sidering himself to be safe from that quarter. He now sent the 
Fleet to overthrow^ the ent^my which would have been very easy 
if the Datubatidar had been faithful. But the Prince Raiaqutchil 
seeing tliat Ms forces w^re insuFficlem to penetrate the channel 
w'hich leads to the Court of Gior, having only 30 galleys badly 
prorided with armament, remained in the straits robbing any 
vessel he could seize. Finally the Datubandar of Gior communi¬ 
cated with him secretly and persuaded him to carry on with the 
enterprise that had been commenced, promising help as he the 
Datubandar looked after the maritime people who maimed the 
Fleets and who were accustomed to obey him and that therefore 
the Prince had no need to fear the great power of the King of 
Gior* Emboldened by the persuasion and promise of the Dalu- 
handar^ Raiaquichil carried on with the nndertakitig and entered 
the mouth of the Sincapura Straits, Ml the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring Islands rendered obedience to the Prince in view" of 
the orders and as^uidity of the Datubandar, All this was known 
to the Raiamuda and he^ ignorant as yet of the base treachery 
of the Datubandar, despatched his third bmlher with a Fleet of 
70 galleys including three Garabus which are Royal vessels and 
in which embarked three Chiefs^ all closely related to the King, 
as well as a brother, a brother-in-law and a third, a nephew of 
the said King. 

Having come in sight of the opposing fleet and confident of 
their great strength they attacked. But there Is no power that 
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can resist treachery* As soon as the two fleets were engaged the 
crevi’S of the Royal vessels threw themselves into the water and 
swam towards the RaLaquIchil whereupon the Chiefs of the Royal 
Heets tried to fire their cannon and mortars which woM have 
been su^eient to destroy the eoeniy Fleet but none of them dis¬ 
charged. The wretched vanquished seeing that there was nothing 
left to them but to try and save their lives escaped in small 
boats and having arrived at the Court inforined the King of the 
sad news. The King s eyes were only now opened to the treachery 
inside his Court and he realised that he had been betrayed. He 
immediately laid hands on the Datubandar desiring to mahe an 
example by punishing him with death. But the old Kingp elder 
brother of Raiamuda, objected being influenced not only by love 
for his daughter who was married to the DaLubandar but because 
he realised the use of prudent action in shewing benevolence to 
the Dalubandar and in acting kindly towards him so that he 
should feel obliged to correct the treacbery he had schemed* So 
the old King counselled his brother to inform the Datubandar 
I hat his treason was pardoned but that be would be relieved of 
governing the Kingdom having when in power sought to rise up 
and destroy his Prince. Thus in such straits the Datubandar found 
himself but it was too late to do anything as the Frince was 
now wry powerful. 

This being the state of aflairs^ Kaiamiada did not lose hope 
of maintaining himself in power bearing in mind that as Raiaquichil 
could not now count on the Court he could never become Imrd 
of the Kingdom, Rniamuda again implored the (iovemor to help 
him and with this object sent one of his courtiers with a rich 
present saving that now be had lost his naval forces only with 
the Govemor^s aid could he conserv'e his Kingdom. The Governor, 
by reason of the King's necessity and the favour which the latter 
had shewn him, courageously resolved to promise all assistgnee 
and he assured the King that none of his enemies would be 
allowed to enter the channel to attack him and dispossess him of 
his Kingdom. The Prince Raiaquichil who was already outside 
the mouth of the Sincapura Straits with a powerful and lar^ge 
fleet and who intended, having entered the channel to penetrate 
to the Court of Gior, decided to spy out the land and for this 
purpose sent forward some of his boats. ThKe having drawn near 
the Governor's vessel, the Governor gave order that they should 
be chased and thcj^ were taken by force* Some of the prisoners 
he sent to the King but two of them whom he considered deserving 
of death he retained and executed. The King was well satisfied 
with this sentence having now hope of maintaining his Kingdom 
whilst the Prince was seized with considerable fear and was appre¬ 
hensive that he could not now carry out the enterprise which he 
had commenced with such 

The treacherous Datubandar who already presumed to the 
Lordship of Gior since he could count on the larger part of the 
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Court and the consent of the old King and the young King was 
only apprehensive of the naval power which unfortunately h« had 
disloyally handed over to RaiaquichiL But seeing the vabur, 
ability and success with which the Governor had seized and 
punished the Pretender’s men he endeavoured to obtain the 
Governor’s favour. Accompanied by all his fleet he paid visit 
to the Governor’s ship. The Governor solenmiy and courteously 
received him with much pomp so that the eyes of the barbarian 
were full of admiralion. And whilst outwardly that latter desired 
to appear partial to the Raiamuda his real intentii>n was to over¬ 
throw' the Fleet of Raiaquichil or at least to impede him and 
divide bis strength so that he should not prove an obstacle to 
his own assumption of power which he was aJready gathering into 
his own hands. For this reason it was necessary to send some 
of his trusty followers to negotiate with the Fleet which w-as under 
the orders of the Raiaquichil. And as no boat whatever its 
destination could come or go, without being searched by the 
Governor’s sentries and receiving the Governor’s passport, on 
pain of imprisonment or punishment, the Datubundar agreed with 
the Governor that the vessels which he despatched should bear 
either the Governor’s passport or safe-conduct so that they should 
return in safety. Thus was the Governor Lord of the whole channel 
and all vessels, greatly frightened, did not venture to proceed 
there. 

The King Raiamuda seeing himself more and more closed in 
and recalling the favours he had received from the Goviernor sent 
his Secretary offering the Governor twenty thousand patacas* 
saying that this was to go towards the cost of the aid which the 
Governor had offered him. But the Governor generously refu^ 
and only asted for four things. The first that the King give 
permission to build a public Church and that Christians should 
ha\-e place and dwelling throughout the Kingdom. The second 
that the King should send him all Christians who were his prisoners 
and especially the two fugitive Kaffirs who were in the Palace. 
The third that the King should pay the ten thousand patacas 
which the Court ow-ed the English Captain and refused to pay. 
The fourth and the last that the King should give him six pieces 
of cannon and eight mortars with a sufficient quantity of pow'der 
and ball. This is what the Governor asked and there is therein 
matter for reflexion. Rejecting gold and silver of which he was 
in much need he only requested that which was fitting of a true 
and faithful Christian, of a noble and generous soldier; despising 
riches when he could have acquired much wealth he sought only 
honour and fame, advancing the cult of the true God, redeemiog 
lost soub and endeavouring to obtain settlement of the debts of 
others. To have accepted the gold and silver offered would have 
shewn him to be a trader, by asking what he did he shewed himself 

• Spanish old silvu* coin, worth tSO-SOO rtis and a nomfotlaiure still 
Tcbincd by the Portuguese. 
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^ he really was. Only in his last request did be appear lo shew 
any sign of greed but whoever considers the matter will have no 
doubt that his request was entirely honourable and free of any 
eos'etoiisness for it would have been Imprudence itself not to have 
procured the necessary means not only to defend hijnself against 
the pretender Prince to whom he had given uflence by punishing 
his men but also to maintain the defence of the channel as he had 
promised. 

The Secretaryj being satlshed with the Governor's reply, bore 
it to his King who reftecting on the great difficulLy of his position 
and the little honour and security left him when the Datubandar 
had already gained the adherence of nearly ail the Courts decided 
upon making a safe retreat, being persuaded that in the Governor’s 
vessel he could proceed without fear or misgiving to the Kingdom 
of Pam t or of Talaganet* Thence he would flee with aU his 
riches consisting of more thim two hundred pkos | of gold which 
is more than seven hundred arrobas § and not including an 
abundance of many other things of value all of which would be 
carried by two sloops. The King therefore sent word to the 
Governor that he agreed to the latter s demands and that he desired 
to avail himself of the Governor's vessel and to place himself 
and all his belongings under the protection of the Royal Flag of 
PorlugaL He asked that the Governor should receive him on his 
vessel and if this were impossible that the Governor at least should 
take upon himself the defence of the two sloops loaded with goods 
and convey them to the Kingdom of Pam or Tala^ne and from 
the value of these goods the Governor could draw ten thousand 
patacas for restitution to the Englishman, As for the capti\'e 
Christians, artillerj', mortars^ powder and ball^ there was no 
difficulty, he stated^ and to this end he sent some Christians, part 
of the cannon requested and a goodly quantity of powder and shot. 

Having read the King's petition the Governor deemed that 
he should afford all the favour and help that was asked and for 
this purpose he sent Captain Joao Tavares de Veiled Guerrelro 
with ample powers and authority to concert the best way fur the 
King's retirement and to arrange means for the pa>Tnenl of ten 
thousand patacas to the Englishman. But these points had to be 
treated by means of a spokesman or interpreter w^ho was a well- 
known cheat and har^ more soheitous of his own interests by 
stealing, than in securing justice in the negotiations in which he 
was intermediaiy^ and Lnteqjreter. For this reason he did not 
translate the proposal and decisions faithfully and the matter was 
not concluded to the satisfaction of the parties. Further to this, 
the news reached the Court that Raiaqnichil had already entered 
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the channel seizmg all wham he encounlered and lhal the Datu- 
bandar as Lord of ihe Court was already preparing for the defence. 
So that the King in order to plate himself in safety^ on the 4lh 
of March, 17l8p handed to Captain Joao Tavares the Christians 
that remained, a task of pow'der, sis pietes of artillery and that 
night he lied only taking with him the gold which he had loaded 
in the sloops together with a squad of thirty warriors who were 
loaded with gold in addition to their arms. He left the bulk of 
the treasures in the sloops sending lists of them to the Governor 
who also received by hand one or two other things, sent to him 
for delivery. But when the King tied the men who were guarding 
the sloops seeing that the Raiaquichil was very close in with all 
his forces, fired the vessels with all that was in them, otherwise 
the enemy w^ould have seiiietl them. Thus it was fulfilled exactly 
that things that are unjustly acquired are justly lost according 
to a sure rule of Divine Providence. 

Chapter V- 

In which h rdaUd what occurred hetween Rniaqukhil 
and the Governor^ 

The King now lost and having escaped in this way, the 
Governor was in a perilous position with gra\'er chances. He was 
already face to face with the Raiaquichil, powerful and proud, 
with more than three hundred war vessels, to whom he had given 
offence by seizing and killing his m^n. ft was very natural that 
the latter should desire to lake vengeance^ Flight, apart from 
being unworthy of his person and reputation, was a sign of cowardice 
and fear, and seemed impossible since it would have to be made 
through the enemy forces w^hich held the channel with many men 
and cannon. However brave and mettlesome the Uon might be 
it could not prevail amidst so many mastiffs armed with teeth 
and temper and it would be finally exterminated, even aithough 
at the cost of the lives of many of its adversaries. On the other 
hand, although ihe Dalubandar professed himself devoted, he w^as 
not to be trusted greatly, because apart from hb power being 
limited, he had a variable disposition and there could be no 
guarantee of his constancy and fidelity. The Englishman although 
an European was more a trader than a soldier and cansidered more 
the advantages of lucre than the claims of honour. His strength 
in men was limited but the courage of himself and his crew was 
even less. Beset by so many troubles, the courage of any other 
man but the Governor would have failed him. But he took no 
notioe of the perils which surrounded him and made ready to 
defend himself and prevent the enemy passing. 

If fear was absent from the Governoris mind it filled that 
of the Prince Raiaquichil when he desired to cany out the plan 
which he had executed with his spy vesseb a few days previously. 
But wishing to tempt fortune he wrote a letter to the Gov^ernor 
in which he gave no indication of the fear which possessed him 
but on the contrary professed to despise it. He asked permission 
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to enter the Court of Gior and hinled that, U refused, he would 
enter without it- To this letter the Governor repliedt 

“ l*roni Antonio de Albuquerque Coelho, etc. To Raia- 
quichil, Admiral of the Fleet (said to be outside). I have 
read his letter and consider that he sen^ to ask whether 
or not 1 wish to be his friend. And if i desire to te, 
he asks that i allow him lo enter the Kingdom of Gior 
and that if not, even my caraion-balb will not overcome 
him nor my sword hurt him. I reply that I am in this 
port, in friendly relationship with the King of Gior, awaiting 
the monsoon in order to proceed and take over my 
Governance in China, which will be about one month hence. 
The Captain of the English frigate awaits payment of 
money due to him in this port. I inform the Raiaquichil 
that if he wishes for my friendship he must prwure it by 
legitimate means. If he desires to take this Kingdom be 
will only do so after taking his vessels out of the port 
because as long as they are there my cannon-balls will 
overcome them and my sword will cut, as he will find, if 
he but try. 

Dated at Panchor 3rd of March of 1718.” 

This is faithfully the letter which the Governor wrote to the 
Raiaquichil, tw'o days before the King Raiamuda fled. 

In view of tlic determination of Raiaquichil to enter and 
subject the Court to his will, the Governor tried to prepare himself 
as best he could, since the forces at his disposal were not really 
adequate to deal with the enemy fleet. He therefore decided to 
avail hinrsclf of pretence and misleading war strategy, a pracuce 
that, as we read in history, was adapted by the most famous 
Captains, For this purpose during the night of the 4lh to the 
Sih of March he arranged his vessel in such a way that the 
following morning on break of dawn she appeared no less beautiful 
than formidable to those unaw:aie of the careful preparations mvolved. 
Two war drums together with two kettle drums were rolled, two 
clarions were sounded and a salvo fired from the biggest cannon, 
which was a four-pounder, saluted the dawn which had just broken. 
The vessel was then revealed completely dressed with flags or 
pennants which challenged the wind no less than the cnHiay. 
Cannon were unmasked from prow to poop, tw^o from the stem 
window, and two from the prow, uiunasking in all a total of 
siiteen pieces. But truth is that five of them were made of wood 
but so ingeniously contrived that they deceived the eye. In addition 
there were eight mortars, with grenadiers stationed in the scultlra, 
and fire-pots on the yard-arms, cunningly made with sand inside 
and ship-pitch on the outside, with two powder-chests on the 
quarter-deck rtiH fore-castle, wtuch were furnished with five hundred 
javelins (sebed from the boats mentioned in the previous chapter) 
and closed with side-planks and covered with screens. All was 
prepared in a way that not only struck terror and fear in the 
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hearts of the barbiinans of that lanEj but aroused the admiration 
of the Englislinien who were moored nearby and who could not 
understand how and why the frigate should be so well equipped. 

The Governor^ thus prepared, awaited Raiaquichil who with 
his fleet appeared on the evening of the 5th of March with the 
mtention of forcing his passage hut the Governor sent a messenger 
to warn him not to advmice otherwise he would eeperiente the 
force of the Governor's cannon-halb and the k^n edge of his 
sword. On receiving thb Intiination the Prince Raiaquichil lowered 
his saib and dropped anchor, and cautiously sent some of the 
priudpal captab$ of his Fleet fall of Bugb race) to the Governor, 
to distract his at tent ion, to identify hiiHi and to learn of his vessel’s 
strength, abo, by creating a diversion to enable the first galleys 
to pass. The Governor had been warned that these chiefs had 
all the appearances of Amoucos*'"^ (possessed of the same deter¬ 
mination as the Roman Decimvii^ who sacrificed their lives but 
at the cost of the deaths of many of their enemies). They wore 
tunics of blue dam^^ allowed their hair to grow long and unti^, 
reaching to the wabt. They were girded with three kiisfes, which 
Is Lhe usual arm of these people, and their eyes were terrifyiiig 
on account of the drink they unbibe on such occasions. The 
Governor who received them on lhe quarter-deck was attired in 
gold-cloth and was seated in his chair resting his feet on a powder 
chest. Two Portuguese stood by bU side with broad swords and 
bucklers. Two of the Portuguese were stationed at the entrance 
to the quarter-deck with their blunderbusses cocked and pointed. 
There w^ere abo two lascars with halberds. The rest of the company 
were in good order and at their posts with Lighted match-cords 
ready. This so frightened the Malays that they changed their 
original intention and decided the best way waj^ to conciliate the 
Governor to afford hb favour to their Prince. To this end, in 
the best and most efficacious manner possible, they espressed the 
Raiaquichil’s great desire to contract the friendship and r^ard 
of His Lordship and that for this purpose they were commissioned 
with ample powers to establish friendship and consideration in such 
way as would please His Lordship. 

At thb junclure the Englbhman whose vessel lay alongside 
the Govemor^s commenced to shout that the Galleys of the enemy 
wre trying to pass. Upon thb tha Governor rose to his feet and 
turning to the Malays with no less acrimony than caution told 
them to get out of hb presence and to tell their Prince that since 
he so lacked sincerity and straightforwardness he was not worthy 
of the Governor's friendship and favour. Thereupon the Governor 
ordered the Cannon to be cleared and discharged at the Galleys. 
This order was followed by such promptitude and display of skill 
that the Bugb were overcome with much fear and they Implored 
the Gov’cmor to suspend the order assuring him that their Prince 
would do all that was required of him and jumping into their 
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bcKits they obliged the Galleys to withdraw and go bad% and they 
joined the body of the Fleet which was out of gunshpl. By this 
artful and shre^vd action the Governor earned such name and 
esteem, that not only did he avoid remaioing there dead and being 
overcome by the multitude of the enemyp btit acquired instead 
great reputationp not only during the time he was there but even 
aflerw'ards as is tesliEied by many Portuguese who in that year 
passed by TaJagane, en route to Macau. The following day the 
Princess interpreter came to the Governor and in the name of his 
Sovereign said Lhat as His Lordship would not allow the Fleet 
to pasSp would he at least allow some of the FrinceV men to land 
whenever the Prince was in great need. Night had almost fallen 
and suspecting lhat this petition might be a stratagem on the 
Prince's part he refused it and said he would consider the matter 
the following day. Thus was the inteipretef dismissed. 

Day broke on the 1st of March when the Prince impatient 
of delays &wept round with the greater part of his fleet and dis¬ 
embarking with sufficient men commenced work on a fortress 
situate on a prominent site facing the ^^essel. He sent word to 
the Governor lhat be had undertaken this work in order to defend 
himself against bis enemy the Datubandar^ who had not only 
tried lo n^ist him but had also attacked him. The Governor fully 
understood the intention of the Prince which w^as to fortify himself 
in that place not SO much against Datubandar as against the 
Governor and to make there a base from which his Army could 
attack the Court. There fore the Governor sent word to the Prince 
saving that he should desist from such work and not proceed a 
step further until first a pact and terms had been settled between 
them. The Governor had already made up his mind to allows 
the Prince the right of way to the Court if the latter remained 
in friendly relationship. On the one hand the Governor considered 
himself free of the alliance he had made with Ritiamuda who had 
already fled from his Kingdom and who could have no h<^ of 
regaining il. On the other hand the Kingdom must needs fall 
into the hands of either the Raiaquichii or ibe Datubandar. The 
latter apart from having been treacherous and unfaithful had no 
direct claim to the Kingdom and disposed indubitably of sioalJer 
foTC«* For these reasons the Governor thought it a lesser evil 
that the Kingdom should go to the Raiaquichii and that he should 
not impede his entry—thus leaving the Prince and the Datubandar 
to break their heads together^ 

As soon as Raiaquichii nuderstood that the Governor had 
made mention of conditionSp without which the Fortress could not 
be built, he sent to ask what these were. And the Governor with 
continued greatness of soul and heart free of avarice replied that 
he desired nothing more than full permission to erect in the Kingdom 
of Gior a public Church, a site for Portuguese to dwell on and 
liberty for Christians to attend their religious services. Further- 
more the money owing to the Englishman by the Court was to 
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be paid and v-hich the fleeing King had engaged to The 

Raiajquichil was well pleased with these propc^Sals admiring the 
disinlcr^ted Spitit of the GovemoT and rejoieing in ha\Kng dealings 
with a mail of such excellent pTindplcs and he agreed to approve 
the proposed covenant. Ft now happened that one oF the Prince's 
captaiusj a man of great valour and reputation among th^ people, 
desired to pass in his vessel. I'he Governor coTmnanded him to 
withdraw which he refused to do. The Governor seeing this ordered 
3 cannon to be levelled at the vessel. The Prince obsrerving the 
obstinate daring of the ^lalay no less than the determination of 
the Governor seized a niiisket and aiming at his Captain, so 
Frightened him, that he was obliged to withdraw. 

The Prince having approved the covenant of friendship sent 
it 10 the Governor by one of his principal Captains and the 
Governor in return sent a similar treaty of ^liance with the Prince 
and the terms oF both will be seen accurately copied in Chapter 
VII. The signature of both agreements was celebrated with many 
salvoes of artillery. The Following day the same Prince signed 
another agreement by which he undertook to pay the Englishman 
10,000 patacas, of which mention has been made above, on condition 
that this Engllshnian should aid with his vessel and crew in 
reducing the Fortress, situate three leagues away and which wras 
held by the Dalubandar. The $aid patacas were not repaid for 
reasons that we shall see hereafter. On the same day the Prince 
sent a gift 10 the Governor, The latter made a similar offering 
and the Captain who bore it and presented it to the Prince was 
greeted with tumultuous cannon saF^'oes. However the Governor did 
not enter into an agreement to personally assist the Prince in conquer- 
ring the Fortress being of opinion that such entaprise was not 
within hts authority and that such assistance would be mone highly 
considered when it became necessary and was successful. This in 
fact is what occurred as will be seen. 

Before reaching the Court there was a fortre^ which although 
of wood was very strong not only on account of its w^ell placed 
palisade constructed of extremely large timbers but also bkiause 
of iia armament of excellent artillery consisting of fourteen pieces, 
all of bronze, whose (slibre was of 13, 16 and 24 pounds. The 
river which the Portree dominated was so narrow that it could 
be crossed by a musket shot and vessels could only pass in single 
file. A quarter of a league before coming abreast of the Fort 
the prows of the vessels were siraightened and the fleet aligned 
at equal distance with poops presented to the Fort. The cannon 
fire from the Fort reach^ the water^s edge and covered the palisade 
half way up the hillside at w^hich the summit was all closed with 
undergrowth. On the other side of the land facing the Fort were 
four well armed sloops, one with twelve cannon ranging from 4 
to 12 pounds, another with ten cannon, and both others with six 
cannon each. In addition to these defences of the Fort^ there 
were iw'enty-four Galleys, amply supplied with men and arms, and 
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all these forces as iwell as the Fortress and its vessels irerfi under 
the command of the Dalubandar who had declared himself King 
of Ciior nnd an enemy of the Raiaquichil whom he had previously 
aided. And in all truth the forces at his dispos^ for defence and 
preventing the passage of ihe enemy were considerable, since the 
CourL forces aione consisted of more ihan 4^000 armed itien but 
as they lacked spirit and military skill they were to be of little use. 

Kaiaquichil who greatly feared the said Fortress and considered 
the passage to be impD^sible desired the strong arm of the 
Europeans and their forces to aid him, Bui especially did he 
desire the assistance of the Governor who for various sound reasons 
did not wish to join such eiitcrprise. The Englishman who desired 
to collect hb ten thousand patiicaSj. joined the venture much against 
his will having repeatedly made known hb desire that the Governor 
should accompany hlm^ since he did not dare to make such request 
directly. The Fleet of the Raiaquichil and the EngUsh vessel 
having come within sight of the Fottresa, a messenger from the 
Daluhandar appeared bearing a communication which stated: 1 

will allow the Raiaquichil passage and possession of the Kingdom 
if be will give security that no one will be pimbhed and that he 
will forgive all who havT given him cause for oifence.'^ The 
Raiaquichil agreed readily with the conditiocLS and despatched the 
necessary security. Suddenly there wais seen fluttering from the 
Fortress a red flag and then a 24 pounder in the Fortress was 
hred at the Fleet and the ball caused such damage that the Fleet 
scattered and withdrew out of sight of the Fortress. All were 
not only frightened hut surprbed, none knew the reason for the 
change in the Datubandar's attitude. But this was revealed later. 
The Da tubandar had learned for certain that the Governor had 
not accompanied the Fleet. He had sent for the mentioned security 
being convinced previously that the Governor would command and 
inspire the Fleet of the Prince, 

The Ruiaquichil then $ent this news to the Governor who 
was eight leagues away and also requested counsel as to whai 
he should do* The Englbhpian sent openly for help and requested 
that Captain Jo^ Tavares de Vellez Guerrelro be sent at night 
in the ship's boat together with the tnimpeters and that with the 
break of Lhe day the Fortress would be certainly deserted. But 
the Governor desiring to teach the Barbarians the art of war, 
sent Captain Joao Tavares to the Prince telling him to order 200 
men with matchlocks to the summit of the bilk overlooking the 
Fortress r and that below, the cannon of the Fleet should play 
upon the Fortress with numerous discharges. This counsel seemed 
excellent to the Prince and he sent the 2QO men who taking 
possession of the position found planted there twelve morlarB and 
the construction of the necessary palisade already commenced^ 
Driving ont the few men they found there they opened fire with 
the mortars and with the arms they carried against the Fortress 
^d drove out from their positions those of the garrison who 
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manned I he breastwork. The Datubandar seeing himself pres^d 
from the heights and from below, abandoned e^-erything taking 
security in flight and the Prince captured not only the Foitress 
but also the Datubandaris Fleet and despatching his official inter* 
preter he informed the Governor of the news and at the same 
time thanked him for the counsel afforded, without which nothing 
could have been concluded. Thus RaiaquichH became Lord of the 
Kingdom and the direction of a good brain was worth more to 
him than all his forces. 


Chapter V/. 

/« it'hich are reMed some di^erorires n^hich the Governor 
hod wit/i the Englishmen and others. 

Relationship and familiarity between people of different 
Religions and customs can never be solid nor genuinev So, too, 
when tastes and mode of life lack uniformity, there can be no 
concord when such disposiUons meet. The Governor shewed great 
and true elevation of sentiment in the precepts of the CathoUc 
Religion. An enemy of vice and low cowardly actions he was 
a constant defender of the authority and greatness of the Faith, 
[n all his actions he gave clear signs of the inbred nobility of Ms 
5 otil. But on the other Land the Captains and Officers of the 
other vessels revealed themselves by their conduct to be possessed 
of less humility and whose principles little resembled the laws 
of true Chrislianity-. They conducted affairs by low means and 
vice in order |o secure their own ends and the qualities of nobility 
and generosity shewed up but little, if at ail, in their actions. 
This difference between Lbem in nature and in reason which e^-en 
among Barbarians could not be completely hidden, was wdl known. 
Any one who earned the respect of the Governor went down in 
the esteem of the English and Danish Captains. For this reason 
although the Governor was feared by them he made no friendly 
gestures towards them. Thus the estrangement which had occurred 
between them and a foreigner was increased by reason of the latter^s 
deferential dvility to the Governor* 

There lived in Gior a Greek called Lazaro David who was 
well liked and treated by ihe King Raiamuda who had given him 
as a wife a Lady of his Palace and who employed him in Ms 
service Ln honourable and lucrative affairs. As soon as the 
Governor entered the port of Gbr this man became [riendly with 
him, offering himself for any necessary services and giving pretof 
of his good will by his attitude and offers of service. Especially 
did he point out to the King the great differenee that existed 
between the Portuguese and the English and between Catholics 
and Heretics; greatly praising the Governor for his impartiality 
and abhoring the vice and baseness of the said Englishmen: and 
Danes, And the infonnation supplied by this Greek was the 
principal reason for the King shewing the Governor great honour 
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and esieem. The two Captains did not dare to atlempt anything 
against the Greek but they bore in their hearts a desire for revenge 
wbenewr the occasion should present itself as it finally did to 
the English Captain. 

When La^aro David saw that Raiamuda could not hope to 
maintain his kingdom and that Raiaquichil would usurp all, he 
knew very well that among these Barbarians not only would the 
dispossessed King suffer ruin but also all his favourites. With 
this in mind he embarked on a sloop belonging to Chinese merchants^ 
which was in the port near the Fortress, together with nearly 
two thousand patacas, household goods, his wife and tn-o servants^ 
thinking that thus hidden and his whereabouts unknown, he would 
be safe. But these measures taken beforehand did not avail him 
because with the faO of Fortress ^ was related in the last chapter 
the English, wishing to profit of the occasion, plundered the vessels 
they found there and when they reached the said Chinese sloop 
they found and recognised Laznro David who was very ill and 
bedridden. They refused to shew the compassion which he 
requested and seized both him and the woman. Contrary to the 
laws of respect and mercy due to the seit of the latter they stole 
her jewels and carrying them both to their vpscl they robbed 
them of all thdr best and most valuahle possessions. 

This readied the ears of the Governor Yiho was three leagues 
away. He, moved no less by pity and kindness, than by the cruelty 
and inhumanity of these Heretics sent Captain Joao Tavares to 
request the English Captain to deliver up Lazaro David and bis 
property. The English Captain was now' very haughty, because 
of the victory attending the capture of the Fortress to which he 
had so little contributed (the Governor having been mainly 
responsible) and also because of his satisfaction at being in the 
very good graces of the new King and in possession of much booty 
from the plundered vessels. He replied to Captain Tavares that 
not even thirty Governors would take the said Greek from his 
\'esscL It w^ eleven o^dock at night when this reply reached 
the Governor who reflecting on the compassion and mercy which 
he owed towards the dislressed Greek found himself again confronted 
With the necessity of displaying his authority. At the same time 
he was incensed with the nature of the reply and was strongly 
inclined to take the vessel by force and punbh in person the 
impudence of this Heretic. 

But tempering his valiant impulse with prudent calm he 
decided he would first try and conciliate the new Ring who would 
have first cause for offence if he saw in bb own port the Governor 
punishing a man who had aided the Ring in taking the Fortress 
in which the Governor had taken no direct part. 

He then decided on more fitting procedure and sent Captain 
Tavares with three men and explicit instructions to the new King 
to inform him of all that had occurred and to request him not 
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to take offeT^ce if he the Governor were to punish in the King's 
port and almost in his presetice the discourtesy and Lnsoknce of 
the Engiishm:an. It was two o^clock at night when Captain TavarK 
ivached the Royal quarters where the King was ileeping. His 
guards awakened him and informed him of what had occurred 
between the Englishman and the Governor and of the request of 
the latter. The King was very alarmed at the news. He bad 
not yet entered into peaceful possession of the Court and therefore 
did not desire to offend any parly which might swell the numbers 
Elf his adversaries. Bui judging it to be more convenient to have 
the Governor on his side rather than the Englishmanj be sent a 
Horamcai'^, a great title among those MalaySj to Captain Tavares 
to relieve him of anxiety and to assure him that the Englishman 
would have to give the required satisfaction under the pain of 
no longer being afforded immunity in the port. At the same time 
the King sent an order to the Englishman that he should deliver 
to Captain Tavares that which the Governor required and that if 
he acted to the contrary the King would not protect him against 
the righleou^ indignation of the Governor. 

In view of the King's decision the Englishman could uoi 
refuse what was requested of him and so he banded over Lazaro 
David and his wife to the said Captain and as the Greek was 
seriously ill the Governor shewed him kindness and endeavoured 
to secure his recovery which was effected when time and place 
permitted. The Greek then endeavoured to recover his property 
which the Englishman had stolen availing himself of the Governor 
and being much aided by the Governor's authority. But the 
Englishman seeing that he was to be obliged to relinquish that 
which he had so unjustly appropriated endeavoured to cause discord 
between ihe King and the Covemorj both through his iuteipreter 
and certain of the King^'s retinuen The first thing at winch he 
aimed, Heretic that he was, was to get the King to cancel the 
permission he had given for the erection of a Church in his 
Kingdom, To this end he availed himseil of all possible deceit^ 
discrediting the Catholics and especially the Governor. News of 
what the Heretic was scherniTig reacb^ the Governor who con¬ 
sidering that not only the Englishman had failed to make restitution 
to the Greek, but also the imputation against the Gov'emor'S 
personal honour and especially that against the Divine honour 
and that of the Catholic religion, he could not allow patience 
any further play. He sent a challenge to the Englishman and 
raising sail brought his vessel to where the English Heretic was 
anchored near to the Fortress. The latter upon receiving the 
message and in fear of whom was descending upon hinij took 
flight and placed himself near the Royal Palaces^ so that under 
the shadow of these he could not be attacked. But if the Royal 
protection was valuable to him at thb moment it availed him 
v¥ry little after a few days and if it had not been for the inter- 
cession of the Guvernorp as will be seen in due co urse, he would 
* Onutf 5 1 Malay digfiitary, 
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b^ve met violent death and his ship and company mtilcied lo 
the King’s exchequer. 

The restitution of the goods stolen from the Greeks could 
not be completely ejected because as the robbery had been 
committed by many and, as happens in such cas^ where everyone 
seizes what he can find, it was not easy to find into whose hands 
the booty had fall^. In Chapter VIII it will be seen that through 
the events that are there related the English vessel by order of 
Raiaquichjl was delivered to and placed at the disposal of the 
Governor w^ho ordered the restitution lo Lazam Da^id of his 
plundered goods. This order was speedily executed^ and e%efything 
found in the ship of his was restored to him which was not all 
that had been stolen, hut only that which could procured 
without violence and great tumult, the Governor sparing a little 
the oppressed crew of the Englishman, not wishing to add 
oppression to oppression. 

Chapter Vtt. 

TAe takfs solemn possesnm of the sil^ for the Church. 

The intriguer of the Heretic Englishman, mentioned in the 
previous chapter, only served to kindle the piety of the Govemor 
and Increase his desire to take possession of the site promised 
for the Church, This he did on March 25th, as we shall see 
hereafter^ after exact translations had been prepared of the docu¬ 
ments of agreement and concert between the Rabqukhil and the 
Governor, That of the Raiaquichi! read as follows:—Tn the 
name of God. Amen. The year 1130^ Amen. The 7lh of 
March, a good day upon which I the King^ servant of God and 
in his name and that of my father (for I am the son of King 
Macamrom*, now deceased and his rightful heir brought up at 
the Court of my grandfather, King of ^Menancaboff beneath the 
green mountain of King Macaduli^ * Rehan de Parituan Hian 
^lly I ^ by name) who sent me from there navigatmg over the 
seas and I come to claim the Kingdom of my father. My grand¬ 
father sent ail his fleet with me to this my Kingdom. Chiefs 
and men uf the Fleet are all vassals of the King of Menancabo, 
my grandfather + And in this sea obedience is owed to me by 
all those who inhabit its shores by reason of the orders of the 
said King, my grandfather to the men of his Fleet that they 
should place me in possession of the said Kingdom of Gior and 
that of Plam. Thus in thb way I was accompanied by the men 
of the Fleet upon land and upon sea. Coming then to this port 
of Gior I met here His Lordship the Governor and Captain-General 
of the City of Macau who was anchored off the town called 
Panchor, 1 availed myself of him so that he should permit rnc 
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to enter Jind in all he helped me lifee a brother and took compas¬ 
sion upon me, recognising me as legitimate heir to the Kingdom. 
And I, the Prince^ having requested His Excelteni^ the Governor 
to allow me to enter the Court of Glor, have promised to maintain 
friendship with bis King of Portugal, Thus have T made this 
fiath to him as if it had been to the Royal person of his King. 
And so His Excellency the Governor has helped me in all thinp 
as a favourite of his Ring and he, on his part, on behalf of the 
Portuguese nation, has undertaken the same obligation. All this 
I swear to His Excellency the Governor, as the Prince that I am. 
And whosoever breaks this oath let not God aid him in peace 
nr in war. And as this is the alliance that I offer to His Excellency 
the Gowrnor, I have promised liberty for his Church in this 
Kingdom and be may, for the year, send a Father of his persua¬ 
sion. And in security thereof to His Excellency, witness herewith 
my Royal seaL” 

This IS the signed and sealed agreernent which the King 
Raiaqulchil itansmitted to the Governor who drew up his own 
as follows :—** Antonio de .Albuquerque Coelho, Nohlentan of the 
Household of the King, my Lord of Portugal, Governor and 
Captain-General of the City of Macau and Its Fortress^ in the 
Empire of China. By the friendly manner In which the Prince 
Raiaquichil arrived at this port of the Kingdom of Gior (he being 
the heir of the said Kingdom^ having already conquered the greater 
part of it, which Kingdom was in the possession of another King 
but not, it was said, as his rightfuf inheritance) T found myself 
wintering there being unable to overcome the monsoon and take 
up my Govemanice. And the Prince has so respected my presence 
bi the said Port that he has decided not to enter Into possession 
of the Court of this Kingdom, in whose river 1 lie, without drawing 
up the following agreement by which he desires to contract real 
friendship with the Klng^ my Lord. He agrees to a Church in 
this Kingdom to enjoy all his favour and protection and free 
passage for any Portuguese vessels that may arrive in the said 
Kingdom—the King of Portugal, my Lord, treating as vassals those 
who promise true and loyal brotherhood in the form that is 
customary between Royal Persons. This agreement is undertaken 
50 that 1 may grant the Prince free passage and defend him from 
any invasion (that his enemies may undertake against him), so 
long as the monsoon does not turn to enable me to take up my 
Governorship. Tm recognition and In consideration of all which, 
the King, my Lord, whom God preserve, finds fitting that I should 
favour the said Prince according to the Treaty which he has 
guariinteed by hJs signature and RoyaJ seal and I already in 
possession thereof have signed as well so that my Lord may take 
it under hij Royal protection. Given in the Kingdom of Gior 
and signed and sealed by me on the 7th day of March. 1718, 
etc., etc.” 

Copies of the Treaty having passed betwwn the Governor 
and Raiaquichil, so that neither the latter could deny w*hat was 
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prcitiised nor the ioriner fail to do that which aided so rrmch 
Divine honour and the Catholic Rjellgioiij the Governor now sent 
word to the King that h$ desired to take possession of the site 
for the Church, especially in view of the fact that the time was 
approaching on in w^hich be the Governor would be able to leave 
for Macau. Raiaquichii offered no difhcuUy, although the English¬ 
man and the others opposed the project. The King courteously 
made reply to the (iaverrior that he should be excused from 
attending in person with all his Court at the Ceremony of 
passession^ as the wars in which he wa$ sLiM engaged did not 
permit his presence but that he would send his interpreter and 
also the State barge (the Royal vessel used by the King) for 
the Governor to use and frofn which he could disembark in honour. 
At the same time be ordered that the site for the Church should 
be drawn up (which the Governor selected with no less joy than 
pleasure) and that everything necessary be provided for the use 
of the Church and of the Governor as wed m tor the ships that 
were there, that is, near the town of Giorlama*. 

Giorlama is situate two leagues away from the town of 
Panchor and is four leagues distant from the rivermouth. It has 
a good anchorage and is a fair«si^ed town. It is a pleasant spot 
by reason of abundant good water and the delightful aspect of 
the very fertile land around. Formerly, for these reasons^ it was 
the Court of the Kings of Gior and h still has the surrounding 
moat, which is three leagues in length and upon which vessels 
can tiavigaie. So that this part of the land forms a complete 
islandp where a strong and beautiful dty could be built, since 
it possesses a bill where there is a perennial spring of fresh water 
and upon which hill could be conatnicted a fortress which would 
defend both the land and the port. This place has in addition 
an etcellent advantage, in that in all the long channel which runs 
from the entrance of the Kver to the Court, it is the best and 
Saf^l anchoring place where any vessel however large, may load 
ample cargo. For this reason vessels coming from the Court with 
httie cargo, take on here whatever more is required^ As this 
place enjoyed so many advantages the Governor decided it was 
the best and most suitable site upon which to found the Church, 
not only for the convenience of the serving Priest who was to 
reside there but also for the convenience of the Portuguese vessels 
who should desire to call there. 

The most happy day shone on March 2Stht, the date when 
the Divine Word, celebrating its espousal with human nature^ took 
per^mal possession of the lost land of Adam and of its inhabitants, 
in order to liberate them from the captivity of the Detil (to whom 
they were subject) to sanctify them and to join them with the 
closest bond possible. The Governor considered this to be the 
most htting day and purposely chose it for assnming possession 
of the site— in the name of God and of the Roman Church— 
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thereby sanctifying that land already rendered unclean by the 
spurious rites of Mohaiued and abominable sacrifices to idols. On 
that spot would be raised the Royal Standard of our Redemption 
and there would be offered up the most pure Sacrifice of the 
Immaculate lamb. Thus on the morning of this day the Chaplain, 
the Rev. Brother, Thomaz de Sao Joseph (a Capuchin friar of 
the Province of Madre de Deus) with Captain Tavares de Vellez 
Guerreiro, landed in the King's State Barge, bearing with the 
greatest deference possible, an .Ajtar, adorned with pieces of silk 
and fine cloths from the Coast. On one side they bore aloft the 
Sacred Standard of the Cross and on the other the pendant of 
the Royal Arms of FortugaK When all was ready and the greater 
pari of the ship's company being present, the celebration of Mass 
commenced to the sound of clarionSj drums and salvoes of artillery. 
The same ceremony and thunderous applause was repeated upon 
the raising of the Host and of the Cup, As soon as Mass had 
finished the ship responded joyfully with a sonorous salvo and a 
devout Procession was formed, rendered more striking by the piety 
of those composing it than by iheir actual small number and 
variety. It was further render^ Imposing by the tumultuous and 
varied harmony of the darions, drums and artillery. 

Tn this way was the sUe taken over and there was born a 
Cathulic and pious desire to propagate the Faith of ChrisL Some 
whose inclination is more to underline Apostolic deeds than to 
Imitate them would even say more. Is it prudence they would 
say to take over that site and allow the Holy Cross to be raised 
there without adequate hope of the Church being built there and 
of its firm foundation and so allow the Most Holy Instrument 
of our Redemption to be insulted by that unbelieving and savage 
people ? To undertake enterprises whose designed air^ cannot be 
prudently expected b more the result of a bold appetite for glory 
than of deliberation born of mature counsel, SO they say. These 
and similar speeches would lead us to imitate the spider and make 
venom of flowers rather than to follow the example of the bee 
who sucking the same flowers transforms them into sweet honey. 
Such speeches would also result in the degeneration of the Apostolic 
zeal of those ancient Portuguese from the time of the never-to-be- 
praised-enough Prince, Dom Henrique*, first discoverer of the 
Conquests to that of the pious Christian effort of Dom Joao III f 
or of those old Portuguese, part of whose cargoes in their vessels 
always consisted of Crosses which they raised up and left in the 
lands they discovered, testifying by this action that in taking 
possesion of these lands they did so in the name of God and in 
that of the Holy Roman Church rather than in that of their Ring. 
The PortugutJse of those time continued the old zeal of their 
forbears and raised Crosses without fear that they should fall to 
the ground. But later all schemed to acquire worldly profits and 
neglected the interests of glory Divine and of P ortu gal, so much 
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50 , that to prevent any diiritnution of the former^ many vessels 
lacked a Chaplain. Thus there was obvious risk to the salvation 
of many souls if in the lands of the infidel Crosses were neither 
raised nor left and bad examples remained in their places. 

Chapter VilL 

flaw thr CavcmrfT lakes tke Enf^ifshmen and ikeir vessel 
under his pratfetion^ 

A generous soul always meets occasions when it is able to 
display benevolence and magnanimity unimpeded hy recollections 
of insults received* In Chapter \X we saw the Governor in 
righteous anger with the Englishmen. In this Chapter we shall 
see him The kind Protector of the same Englishmen. These men 
continued to be extremely violent and they endeavoured to extract 
Lhe ten thousand patacas owing to them. The Malav-s on their 
part did not shew the promptitude the Englishmen expected of 
them. On the one hand, rebeilion and war^ and on the others 
the attachment of these people to other matters* provided serious 
nbstadeis to due settlement of the debt, especially now that both 
the King and the Sibandar had fled. It was the former who had 
r^eived and who owed the ten thousand patacas and it was difficult 
for the new King and his people to pay for what they had not 
received. In addition to this, Lazaro David, who was already 
better after his illness, persisted and did all he could at Court 
in order to seoire restitution of aU that of w^hich the English had 
robbed him. And as the latter failed to give satisfaction it only 
served to the ^lalays as an example not to pay what they owed. 
So, the state of mind on both sides being r^tlcsa and rebellious, 
the time came for the Governor's departure to Macau. He accord^ 
ingly informed RaiaquichiL of his intention to set sail and take 
over hifl Governorship. Upon receiving this news the Prince sent 
his Interpreter in the State Barge to conduct to the Palace Captain 
Joio Tavares^ who, in the name of the Governor^ was to take 
leave of the said Prince or new King. It was on the 7th of 
April that the said Captain Joao Tavares, accompanied by the 
Portuguese^ Antonio Rodrigues, Paschoal de Sousa and by the 
Greek, Lazaro Davids (amply prepared for whatever might occur 
since distrust of the Heretic F.ngiSsh and their little faith necessitated 
eveo' precaution) set out for the Court where on arrival they 
vi-ere received by the King with noteworthy signs of pleasure and 
courle^. Making his farew^ell in the Governors name Captain 
Tavares referred to the reasons requiring the continuation of the 
broken journey and incidentally he did not pass over in silence 
the sly lies of the Englishmen's Interpreter or of the unjustihahle 
Jealousy of the $ame Englishmen. The King replied by a speech 
fuller of kindness and respect than of eloquence. “ Finally, be 
said, now* that I w^ant to take lea%'e qf my elder brother, I find 
It difficult to express my feelings, when 1 really that I am to lose 
the protection of such a noble and faithful friend whose generous 
son!”with the passage of time, and upon every pecasion—1 have 
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learned to know better* I can only wish that he would give me 
more time to shew proof of my gratitude and at the same time 
to enable me to prove by my works that I have never credited 
what has been related to me by those jealous ol him* And now 
1 shall prove how my spirit revolted at believing even the smallest 
blemish against my elder brother, the Governor.” So saying^ the 
King seal for the Interpreter ol the Englishmen to come to his 
presence. 

The said Interpreler arrived acGompanied by the English 
Captain and another Englishman, together with lour sailorSj all 
armed. Having reached the Kings presence the King commenced 
to upbraid the Interpreter who had treacherously both in word and 
deed endeavoured to discredit the honour of the Governor and 
cause the King s Royal Person to give credence to wbat he said. 
Bui the Interpreter who was a mean intriguer denied having said 
anything against the Governor and, confronted with his very words, 
he said he could not remember having used them. Finally the 
King having severely reprimanded the Interpreter ltimed lo Captain 
Tavares and told him that he did not propose to proceed further 
against such a despicable man. It was wLser, he said, to pay 
no heed to what was related by such people* He felt certam that 
the Governor's generous nature would have just cause for complaint 
if attempts were made to ascertatn the truth from the mouth of 
a liar or lo take supreme revenge upon him, Einaliy he undertook 
(the King imagined this to be the last farewell) not to forget 
what he tad promised the Governor in the matter of paying the 
English Captain the sum of ten thousand patacas. But be found 
that the said debt was not as large as this for the Captain had 
already received certain things in satisfaction thereof and the King 
considered that adjustment should be made in hiS Council Chamber, 
He asked that Captain Joao Tavares should be present not only 
so that with his authority business would be iransacted more 
peacefully and payment secured of what was due to Lasaro David 
but also to receive some mark of Royal remembrance to he 
offered to the Goveraor* 

Having taken leave of the King, Captain Joao Tavares 
encountered the Englishmen^ who were awaiting him a few paces 
away outside the King’s Chamber. dispute immediately arose 
between them and it was the Interpreter who moved towards the 
Portuguese, Antonio Rodrigues. .Ajid as the temper of both parties 
was rapidly nsing, an Englishman who was nearby fired Ms carbine 
at the Portuguese who moving his body slightly upon the discharge 
received two balls which went through his left shoulder* The 
Portuguese angered by the pain he felt fired his blunderbuss with 
all speed and his aim was so good that the Malay who was the 
nearest died in less than a quarter of an hour. Meanwhile Captain 
Joao Tavares could not take accorixit of what had occurred between 
the Portuguese and the Malay as he was fully occupied in endea¬ 
vouring to restrain the English Captain who was pulling a pistol 
from his belt. At the Sound of the discharges the Royal Guard 
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quietly came up and seeing the PorLuguese wounded immediately 
informed the King by crying out in loud voices, 'VEnglishmen, 
traitors, slayers of the Governor's men ! '' These ahotits loudly 
reached the King’s ear who swiftly jumping down from his Throne 
unshenLhed the kris at his waist and reaching the door of the 
Chamber gave instant order that all the Englishinen were to be 
killed and all the Governor's men to be bi^ught into his presence. 

The Ro 3 ral command caused rcmarkable^^on fusion amidst that 
niediey of stru^ing bodies. On the one liand the Malays who 
were mainly military Chieftains^ formidably 'armed with lances^ 
knives and krises (.but even mote formidably^in their hate of the 
Europeans, especially the English) shouted tfht that the Portuguese 
should be divided from the Englishmen. On the other hand the 
Englishmen who in courage were \‘ery differ^iL from the Portuguese 
linked iheir bodies to those of the latlcf as to escape death 
but in such a way that it was impossible l^^j^rate them. As 
soon as the Malay's seized hold of a Portu^/'^^ ™uld shout 
“ General ! Gcnertd i " + so successfully that he was released and 
the Englishmen seeing that the word Generalwas the best 
and surest shield against the Malays and to save them from death 
all started to shout “Generali Generalt The Malays upset 
by such shouting were unable to carry out the Royal command 
until recognising the English Captain, who coidd not be mistaken, 
they fell upon him. He was locked with Captain Joao Tavares 
in whose arms and protection he hoped to find remedy from such 
obvious danger. He was not mistaken in this as Captain Tavares 
both generously and niercifully did all be could to save the 
Englishman from death at imminent peril to his own life. But 
the Malaj'S were many and with great force and violence, in 
□bedience to the command of their King, they dragged the 
EngHshman from the arms of Captain Tavares and despatched him 
with cruel lance thrusts, only the En^ish chief falling a victim 
to the Malay fury* 

The English Captain having been killed in this way^ his men 
and those of the Governor were taken into the presence of the 
King who with obvious signs of pleasure at the event affectionately 
received Captain Joao Tavares. He then perceived and examined 
the wound of the Portugue^ whereupon his anger against the 
Englishmen was further increased. He pronounced sentence of the 
sei 5 aiTe of the vessel and goods of the Englishmen who were all 
to be put to death. Captain Tavares now gave proof of his generous 
and forgiving nature and pleaded insisteiitly w'ith the King that 
he should postpone execution of the sentence until the Governor 
be acquainted of it. " For, said Captain Tavares, the esteem which 
the Governor enjoys m your Majesty’s e>'e 9 demand that the 
sentence should not be carried out before being revnew^ed by the 
said Governor who is a principal and directly interested party. 
His natural nobility and ccmpasslon make him desirous of protecting 

* referring to the Governo^r’s title CAptain^GcTieral. 
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many of those sentenc^ed who may be innocent or in a lesser degree 
guilty according to their own l^ws. It is only right that your 
Majesty should not cause this trouble to one who is both grateful 
and friendly.’^ The King indicated that su^nsioa of the sentence 
wa 5 much against his will but, the trait of a generous and loy^ 
soub he postponed sentence. Granting the request of Captain 
Tavares be said that in courtesy to his brother the Governor he 
would send him advice of the occurrence and would await his 
reply. For this purpose he sent his State Interpreter to the 
Governor to give in the Roj^al name an account of what had 
occurred and to request the Governor's approval of all that had 
been decided in punishment of the presumption of the Englishmen, 

The Palace guards now arrived bearing as their prisoner the 
Englishman who had fired at the Portuguese, Antonio Rodrigues. 
They also brought news that the EugHshmen^s Interpreter was 
lying dead in an attap* house. The I^ng ordered the death of 
this Engli-shman but Captain Tavares interceded and requested 
the favour Lhai the prisoner be handed over to him for delivery 
to the Governor to which propo^ the King agreed. And as the 
Malays of the Palace as well as of the Fleet were considerably 
excited at what had occurred the King sent Captain Tavares with 
his companion Antonio Rodrigues, also PaschoaJ de Souza, to the 
English vessel together with the remainder of the crew in order 
to protect and defend the Englishmen from the violence of the 
Malays, This the Captain did and he found the Englishmen 
completely broken in spirit and full of vague tears. When they 
perceived Captain Tavares they embraced him and asked for mercy. 
By order of the King more than two hundred, Malays w^ere plac^ 
on the vessel as guards. This so terrified the English Pilot that 
he resolved to also petition the Governor* He therefore sent a 
letter of which the following is a faithful copy:— 

“ To the General. 

SLr^ 

I am in sorry straits. I hope Your Lordship will help 
me because this evening they wished to sack the vessel and 
Captain Joao Tavares in the name of Your Lordship (thanks 
be to God) saved me and the crew of this vessel. 1 there¬ 
fore beg of you by reason of your friendship and influence 
with the King to be good enough to help and favour us- 
Because after your Captain had saved me and all the crew 
from death he made me remain on board this vessel or 
rather sloop. And as ordered by your Captain, 1 am still 
on board. 

Hoping for your favour, I remain Your Lordship and 
may God preserve you. 

Your humble servant, 

THOM. FKASONt^ 

* Malay iMtiCii of polm-kaf. 

t probiby Thomas Fraser. 
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This is the letter which the PUct wrote from aboard the vessel. 

The Governor who was aware of what had occurred and taking 
pity on the English Pilot as well as on the other CbristiaiK spoke 
to the lateipreter and asked him to request the King iti his name 
to revoke the sentence which had been passed. Especially so as 
the wretched men concerned had committed no crime deservi^ 
of snch punishment and the two guilty men had already paid 
with their lives. He also asked that the English prisoner be 
released. The King having heard this petition replied that be 
was prepared to accede thereto provided the Governor sign^ and 
scaled a document undertaking, not to favour or aid the Englishmen 
against the King, that the said Englishmen should renounce tbeir 
claim fif they had any) to the ten thousand patacas which the 
King had promised to pay and that the Governor should take 
over the English vessel and place his own commander on board 
as he thought fit. The Pilot having Learned of this decision wrote 
as follows:—- 

To the General, 

Sir, 

Your Lordship’s Captain is writing on our behalf. We 
trust in your generosity and may nothing lack Your Lordship. 
We await your reply and our salvation. We confess our¬ 
selves (as if we were Y'our Lordship’s most humble servants) 
to be deeply grateful to Your Lordship for having saved 
OUT lives, the ship and our goods. We hope to be able to 
thank yon personally and for this purpose it is necessary 
at the request of the King to draw up a document and wd 
would ask you to do this as quickly as possible because 
we are not safe here. .A.11 that Y'onr Lordship has heard 
of me is false and I will give Your Lordship personal satis- 
faction for all that has occurred, 1 am most desirous of 
g«.ing Your Lordship and I wish you health and may God 
guard you. 

Written on board, April 9th, 1718. 

Your Lordship's most humble and obedient servant, 
THOM. FRASON. 

.\nd here it is much to be admired that the Malays on guard 
on the English vessel, knowing that the Governor bad inietcedrf 
for the Englishmen, and without wailing for an Order from their 
Prince, released the vessel without stealing a single thing which is 
most worthy amplificarion on the respect in which they held the 
Governor. The Englishmen were much impressed but did not yet 
(eel themselves to be safe. They therefore appeal^ to Captain 
Tavaies not to abandon them and he remained with them until 
be was summoned by the King. 
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Realising the King's detenninaLion and wisliing to deliver the 
English Pilot and the crew of the vesse! from danger and annoy^ce 
the Governor decided that he would draw up the document required 
by the King in the following way:— 

From Antonio de Albuquerque^ etc-, elc.^ 

Aa the King of this Kingdom of Gior (whom God 
enlighten) is bound in ftienship with me in the name of 
my Lord, the King of Portugal, (whom God preserve) and 
as he has permitted the establishment of a Church (of 
w^bich I have taken over the site) and liberty to the Catholic 
Faith Throughout the Kingdom and has pardoned the lives 
of all the Englishmen of the sloop * Success ^ and released 
the said sloop which had been seized by the King's E-TcEequer 
on account of the emws committed by the Captain and 
the “Jembassa"'* who {now deceased) desin^ at the 
entrance lo the Palace to shoot dead my captain whom 
1 had sent on my behalf to take leave of the Xing. AU 
of which was caused by the calumny of the said Interpreter. 
And my entreaty for a pardon has been granted and by 
reason of the Royal friendship and at the request of the 
said King, 1 hereby undertake that the Englishmen can at 
no time have any claim for what has occurred neither can 
they maintain claim to what is owed them by the King and 
the Sibaudar who have Red. Neither can they ask fulfil- 
ment of the engagement underlaken (through me) by the 
King to the deceased Captain (that il ihe latter would 
help the King) the debt due to him by others would be 
paid- The King informs me that the engagement is null 
and void and the debt cancelled, by reason of the crime 
committedp of the live:^ which he has spared and the release 
of the ship and goods from the Exiequer, These con¬ 
ditions 1 guarantee in return for the pardon. I hereby 
declare that at no time will there be any claim against the 
King nor will settlement be required of him, 1 also promise 
that 1 will in no way aid the said sloop in anything against 
the service of the King but will prevent the contrary from 
occurring. The Enghshmen who were without hope and who 
have no claim on the King recognise this favour as obtained 
through the respect 1 enjoy of the King which alone 
has led him to help them. Given on board in this harbour 
of the Kingdom of Gior on the 10th of Aprils etc.'^ 

The Governor's document having been seen by the Khig the 
latter drew up a pardon for the Englishmen which I desire to 
set down word by word not only as proof of the ^loem which 
the Governor enjoyed but of the truth of what occurred. 

In ihe name of Godn Amen. In the year 1 130 of 
our Eta etc, and on the 9th of the moon of April there 

* Jurii {Maliy) = iDlcrprtter, 
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arrived at this Court the Porluguee Captain together with 
some other Portuguese, in order to take leave of me, on 
behalf of their General* who was about to depart. 'Hiey 
were received by me with the pleasure worthy of the friend¬ 
ship into which I had entered by treaty with the smd 
General. I desired to dear up the falsehoods with which 
others had desired to disturb the amity between me and 
the said General. As these falsehoods had reached me 
through the Englishmen's Interpreter 1 sent for him. He 
came to my Palace with his Captain and with armed men. 

I was able to establish the falsity of the said Interpreter 
who had desired to upset the friendship between me and 
the General. From this it resulted that the General desired 
to fight the said Captain who withdrew to this Court. It 
seemed to me that the Engbsh Captain was not involved 
in the treachery of the said Interpreter. I and my Council 
then arranged that the General should pardon the Ei^lish* 
man and in this respect I promised the General that in the 
term of two years I would pay the Englishman the debt 
owing to him by the usurper King who with his Sibandar 
had already fled. And the Governor having asked me to 
favour the Englishman in this way, in witness therpf, I 
appended my Seal and thereupon sent for the parties to 
come to ihe verandah of my Council Chamber. Before they 
could reach my presence one of the Portuguese was fired 
upon by one of the Elnglishmeii and wounded. Thereupon 
my Guard rushed up and seeing a Portuguese wounded, that 
is one of the Governor's men, with whom 1 was on terras 
of special friendship, they fell upon these Englishmen, 
Their Captain was Wiled and as a result of ihe^ various 
shots the said Interpreter was also left dead. Having been 
informed of the event and having investigated it 1 condemned 
all the Englishmen to death and their vessel goods to 
be confiscated. My Council spared only the lives of thi^ 
sailors who were Catholics and therefore of the same faith 
as the General. Whereupon the Portuguese Captain appeared 
and on behalf of the Governor requested that eiecution 
of the Decree be suspended so that he the Captain could 
give full account to the Governor, This request I granted 
by reason of the friendship that exists between us, 
Entreaties then reached me from the Governor and 1 and ^ 
my Council found it well to condescend pd spare the lives C 
of the prisoners and suspend the execution of the Decree. | 

I then ordered that all in the vessel should be handed \ 
over to the Governor for which reason i had pardoned 
them. Nothing whatsoever was missing from the said vessel, 
as 1 pointed out to the Portuguese Captain, to whom the 
vessel was delivered in order to be taken to the Governor. 

All this 1 did in consideratio n of the friendship into which 

* Le. the (jovrrDDr. 
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1 had entered wiih the GovemDr and which wilL eodure 
long as tbere Is Sun and Moon. FiirthemiDre the claim of 
the said Etiglisiimen th]$ Kingdom for the debt 

coniracted by the usurped King and the Sibandar i$ also 
cancelled in view of the great crime committed by the 
English Captain. But so that such daim should not be 
brought against me later and on the entreaty of the Governor 
whom 1 wish to favour in this matter the Governor under¬ 
takes that the English Captain and Pilot will at no tune 
proffer a daim. Arid as my Kingdom is still disturbed by 
enemies on land and on sea and as I have been only one 
month in the Kingdom I have nothing worthy to offer to 
the Governor as a sign of my frtends^p and as a remem- 
brance. 1 can only offer now some pieces of broiiae cannon 
and I hope later to be able to give what 1 desire. Given, 
as abovCj in the Ringdoni of Gior under my signature and 
seal, etc.j etc/^ 

The esteem in which the Governor was held by the King 
will be seen from this document ot which this further observation 
can be made. The King had no real cause to fear the Go\^mor 
especially as he had killed or taken prisoner all the crew of the 
English vessel and he knew very well of the small forces on the 
Go^-ernor's vEssek Why then 5 uch courtesy and so many signs of 
regard, esteem and benevolence on the King's part? The reasons 
1 leave to my dear Reader who will certainly say that the honour¬ 
able nature of a noble, generous and disinterest^ soul will always 
earn respect and esteem even from savages. The mentioned 
document having been despatched, the King sent for Captain Joao 
Tavares to go to the English vessel where with great difficulty 
the crew were released, with the exception of the Englishman who 
wounded the Portuguese. The King received ihe Captain with 
great pleasure and affirming his great esteem for the Governor 
he now presented the English vessel together with some bronze 
cannon and some buffaloes to the Governor as a sign of benevolence 
and gratitude. WTiereupon Captain Tavares took his leave together 
with the State Interpreter and the King's gifts and proceeded in 
the State Barge to the English vessel. Finally the latter was 
released with her crew and handed over to the Governor who 
generously conUnned and ratified the Englishmen's freedom and 
who chose the PUot as the vessel's Captain in pbee of her own 
killed in the Palace. In this manner the English vessel set sail 
and sought in the shadow of the Governor's vessel protection and 
security against the Malay vessels which went up and down the 
channels and roads and from which the Englishmen did not feel 
secure. 

As soon as the English vessel approached the Governor's ship 
it fired a salvo with all her catmon rendering thanks in this way 
for the favours received by the crew. The English Pilot and other 
Officers now proceeded to the Governor's vessel to eipre^ their 
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thanks and gratitude to such a singular benefactor. .And t^ 
Go%'emor forgetting the wrongs that had been done to him treaty 
the Englishmen with kindness and benevolence. Some ol the 
English sailors (most of them Catholics) who had b«n unaWe 
to go in person to the Governor to render proof of their gratitude 
did so by writing and sgnlng a letter of which a faithful copy 
follows:— 

To the General, 

We thank you for all the assiduity with which Vour 
Lordship's Captain in your name up our case with 
the King and thereby saved our lives from the sentenw 
of death passed upon us. \our Lordslup came to llm 
of those who had been abandoned completely and m tha 
way we were afforded Your lordship's protection, lor which 
go«l offices, we all and each one in particular expre^ 
mtitude and render thanks to Your Lordship for such 
valuable assistance. )\’ords fail us to thank you for your 
kindness. Had it not been for your great seal as a Cathobc 
we could hardly have escaped with our lives and we would 
have died outside the Faith without hearing the name of 
Jesus, May Your Lordship live long and in perfect health 
for the succour of such unfortunates as we ourselves were 
in this Kingdom of Gior, 

Your Lordship’s most humble servants, 
jOTIN BARVER,* * 

DOOMINGOS COUTINHO.t ” 

Ten other signatures follow but they are not given for the sake 
of brevity. 

To conclude this Chapter I desire to give the true testimony 
which the Pilot-Captain and the other Officers of the English 
vessel sent to the Governor confessing their obligation in the 
following way:— 

We, the undersigned, Captain, Officers and crew of the 
brigantine ‘ Success.’ {Owner, Master James VviUiamum,* 
Factor, Jotin Dean.f) having come to this port of the 
Kingdom of Gior at the bepnning of October last in order 
to do business, we were saved by his lordship, Antonio 
Albuquerque Coeiho, Governor and Captain-General of the 
City of Macau and to whom by the grace of God we 

• proba-ijly BsLrlMir+ 

f silmoat certainly * Portu^ee probably from tbe Coast Thtre tPfre 
Portuguese sniiore among the ertw of the English vescL 

* probably James Williams. 

f probably John Dean. 
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owe our lives Eis well as the restoration to tis of the brigantine 
and our goods. This gentleman had not only ^already 
helped us by mahiiig the bte King who lost the Kingdom 
promise to pay the sum of nine or ten thousimd patacas 
(which payment would have been effected had it not l^a 
for the la<^ of veracity of out Interpreter) but also obliged 
the Prince who conquered this Kingdom to undertake to 
settle the mentioned amount in view of the flight of the 
King and the conquest of the Kingdom by the Prince. We, 
on our part, undertook to help the Pnnee in every way 
possible and be drew up and gave to the Governor an 
undertaking to pay which was handed to Captain Ricardo 
Langdon §, now with God, Finally on the 8th day of the 
month of April the Malays killed the said Captain Langdon 
as well as our Interpreter. This was the occasion on which 
Captain Joan Tavares de Vellez Guerreiro had come to 
take leave of the Pnnee and King on behalf of the Governor, 
The prince later gave order that wc should all be killed 
and the brigantine seized. The Captain hastened to our 
assistance and on behalf of the General requested that the 
King postpone sentence which was not likely to please the 
Governor who was the friend and brother of the King and 
it should not be carried out without advising the Governor 
as those condemned were also Europeans and friends of 
the Governor, In view of this request the King sent the 
Portuguese Captain to the brigantine in order to avoid 
excesses by the Malays. In the meantime the King through 
the State Interpreter informed the Governor of what had 
occurred* The Governor thereupon pleaded eamKtly for us 
through the Captain* And when the Governor’s petition 
arrived the said Malays had already seized our brigantine 
and were only awaiting a signal in order to put us all to 
death, had the Governor not pleaded for us. But by reason 
of the Governor’s petition our lives were spared and our 
brigantine and goods restored to us and by order of the 
said Prince we were handed over to the Governor. ^ We 
hereby conf^, as we have declared above, our gratitude 
of which we diall be always conscious and we hereby proffer 
this letter to the General as a mark of our ^predation. 
Given in this harbour of the Kingdom of Gior on the 17th 
day of ApriL of the year 1718. 

RICLl \W*ALLlSt 

THOM. FRjVSON 
JOTIN BARVER 

DANELL STINGBIS. 


i CapUin Richard Lau^doti. 
t Rictaard Wallis ( P) 
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This dDcumenl bore in addition the names and markd of 21 more. 
The sight of this testimony and of the other docmnents referred 
to in this Chapter make it unnecessary to say any more and there 
is no need to halt over this matter any longer. 

Before we relate the parting of the English and Portuguese 
vessels we should not pass over in silence a notable act of piety 
and religion on the part of our Governor. Now it happened that 
in the English vessel there were many sailors bom on the Coast 
and brought up in the Catholic faith. But Roman Rites were 
nev-er carried out on board nor were the precepts of the Church 
observed. Thus these sailors were unable to catty out their 
obligations as Catholics. This state of affairs came to the potia 
of the Governor who with his affection for things of the Catholic 
Church esertised the authority which was now his and compelled 
the heretic Capt^n to allow his men who were Catholics to proceed 
to the Governor's vessel on Feast Days in order to hear Mass. 
But the Governor’s pious and generous nature did not stop there. 
In addition he sent a boat from his vessel to bring the men over 
and to take to the English vessel some of his own Moors who 
worked in the English vessel whUe the Catholics were hearing 
Mass. He thus combined two most worthy acts in one. One of 
piety and religion and the other of justice in that he realised what 
was due of him and that the work of the other vessel should 
not be inlerropted. Despite this precaution the heretic Captain 
took wry badly the presence of his sailors at hlass and being 
unable to shew his great di^tislacdon to the Governor he vented 
it upon the wretched Catholics, punishing them when they returned 
to the vessel. 

Finally as ih?e vessels were about to ^arate and a$ it was 
Holy VVeek the Governor again exercised his authority with which 
the others had to comply and made certain that all the Catholic 
sailors confessed and took communion so as to comply with the 
precepts of the Church which they had not observed for years 
such being the misfortune of Catholics who serve upon the vessels 
of Heretics. How much more fortunate are those who iind 
opportunity to serve tinder a Master who not only saves their 
lives but also delivers their souls from the captivity of the Devil I 
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Lightning Injuries to Trees. 

By C, X. Furtado, bag. {Botanic Gardens, Singapore). 

About the middle of July 1928 two lightning strokes o<prrcd 
on the SRtne day near the Botanic Gardens, Singapore, at a distanw 
of about half a mile from each other. One of these spent its 
greatest ftmre on a fig tree, Ficus variegata Bl., and the other 
on a Tembusu {Fragrsa fragtans Roxb.). On the first of January 
1929 another discharge in the same vicinity struck a tree knovm 
as Aibitsia motvccana Miq, The effects of each of these three 
discharges were verj’ peculiar, and as there are few records of 
the effects of lightning strokes on trees, it seems worth while to 
publish my ob 5 er\' 3 lions. It may be remarked here that the first 
visit to each of the first mentioned two trees was made within 
half an hour or so after their being struck by lightning flashes, 
while the third tree was struck just in front of my eyes and hence 
I could see here the tissues rupturing instantaneously after the 
occurrence of the flash and detonation, 

1, Discharge No. 1, 

As already said, this stroke discharged its greatest force on 
a Ficus variegata Bl This tree was about forty to fifty feet tall 
with its stem straight and free of branch« for about twenty-five 
to thirty feet. There were other trees hard by* but this was the 
tallest. Like the other members of the family this fig had ^ft 
wood covered with a fresh bark containing a good deal of milky 
juice. 

On the first day of the stroke there appeared very little to 
show that the tree was struck by lightning except some cracks in 
the bark of the trunk and some upper braneWets. On the second 
day the leaves began drooping and many looked as if scorched. 
Within two weeks after the incident all the leaves became wilted 
and were shed. The bark up to a height of about twenty-five feet 
from the base also became detached from the wood and was 
divided horizontally into two parts or cylinders. Though somewhat 
dislodged from their proper place these bark jackets or tute still 
obstructed the wood from view except a small portion which was 
exposed in the upper part owing to thwr displacement. The bark 
at tbe v6ry base up to a heiRht ot three feet from the ground 
was vertically split and dead in some parts, but the other portion 
were not affected and remaned alive for a long time. Six weeks 
after the occurrence of the flash it was evident that the wood 
above tbe basal live portion was completely dead and drying 
rapidly ; but from the base new shoots began to arise. These 
new shoots continued to grow healthily and vigorously 
months, and then, as the bark at the base of the tree dirf off, 
so the shoots began to die basipctally, those situat^ in the bighCT 
parts being affected first. By March 1929, that is, ^'hie i™nths 
after the tree was struck by the flash, the entire tree had died 
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back to its very roots. There was no splitting of the wood in 
the stem. The sod around the tree was not affected in the least. 

At a distance of about 15 feet to the north of this tree there 
was another Ficvs vatiegata Bl. which looked healthy for some 
time as if it was not affected by lightning. A week after the 
incidence the end of a side branch nearesi to the affected tr« 
began to die back, and death gradually extended towards the main 
axis. By the end of August 1929 the upper portion of the tree 
had died completely up to a height of about twenty feet from 
the base, but later the downward march of the death seemed to 
be rather slow. The tree is still alive <November 1934) and the 
lateral shoots produced on the stem after the upper por lions had 
started dying off are growing quite healthily. 

2. Disc/mrge No, Z. 

The first tree to show the signs that it was struck by this 
lightning discharge was Fagreea jrsgratts Roxb,, the Tembfisit of 
the Malays. This (i®c has very hard, durahlc wood with struct 
fibres and as it is not easily split it Is rarely used by the local 
Mai Si'S as fuel, though it bums very well. Unlike that of the fig 
trees, the bark of the Tembuiu has a tbi^ covering of dead 
tissue, is comparatively hard and fibrous and is not easily detached 
from the wood even a long lime after death of the tree- 
qualities which make TembuiU poles with the bark intact an 
excellent timber for rustic constructions. 

The tree affected by lightning was about sixty feet tall. 
Within half an hour of being struck it manisfested the following 
effects, apparently as an instantaneous result of the fi^h: Irregular 
bits of bark, some a yard long and sis inches wide, were seen 
lying on the ground, at a distance of even twenty feet. These 
bits of bark were apparently detached from the wood by the 
force of the lightning stroke. The exposed white surface of the 
wood had vertical cracks some of which penetrated to the centre. 
These cracks were also visible in many porliora of the stem which 
was still covered with the bark. The greatet effect of the stroke 
seemed to have occurred at a place between twenty and thirty feet 
high from the base. In this portion the wood had split and the 
bark had separated in all directions. Above this zone the tree 
had branches, and the cracks diminished in number and size with 
the height, and there bad occurred no bark separation at all. 
Below this zone of the maximum damage the injury was no doubt 
less, though much more than in the portions above the zone, and 
the cracks in the bark and wood and the separation of the bark 
extended down to the base in two more or less opposite and 
verticatly straight, though discontinuous, lines. On the second day 
of the lightning discharge the bmnchlets were drooping rapidly 
and on the third day, when the symptoms became more pronounced, 
the tree was cut down !□ small blocks. An examination of the 
blocks showed that the wood had cracked along various rays so 
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that it was extremely easy to spHt .^ngiiudiimlly into soiall bhs 
bv means of an axe. The wood dried quickly and fit to be 
«id as a fuel after a week. Three monife after the occurrence 
of ilie lightning flash, the six inch slump left on 
out forth new shoots on the southern and south-western si*^ 
ibouEh it was dead up to the soU on the northern side. In course 
of time these shoots gradually decreased io number and by Augijt 
1929 only one was left which is growing even now (1934), though 
from time to time ephemeral shoots occasionally arise on the 

^Lump. 

Some three months after the death of the TpwAirwr tree two 
Trees belonging to the nutmeg family, Knemn tittcrmedta \\arb. 
and K. fuffuracea Warb., and one Jatnlm tree, Bugema grewfii 
Wight, began to die simultaneously but very gradually 
downwards, the branches on the side towards the dead Tcm&aJW 
dying more quickly and sooner than the othem. These three tr^ 
lav b\ more or less a straight line to the northern side of the 
Tembutu and were respectively 12, IS, 20 feet away 
The Jambii tree was about fifty feet tall and therefore w^ slightly 
shorter than the Tembusn and its branches extended in all direcuons 
.me touching the stem of the dead Tembutu and nearly oyer- 
shadowing the two Kttema trees which were toth less than thirty 
feet in height. They had all died in another six months and 
were therefore cut down. About eight months after the hghtping 
had struck the Tembusu tree, another Knema tnUrmedm Waro. 
about twentv feel high began to exhibit very sickly 
later a few branches died, hut in the end the tree recovered and 
is now (Kovetnber 1934) growing well. *^15 tree is about fifteen 
feet away from the dead Tembuiu and Ues to the north-western 
5ide of it. The trfr&s became moribund in conse^^uence of 

the lightning stroke were the ones nearest to the Tcmftiww on its 
northern side. In other directions there vrere tr^ much closer, 
one so dose as five feel, but they were not affected. 

The grass on the ground showed no sign.s of having been 
affected by lightning though examined immediately after the stroke 
and also on subsequent occasions. 

3. Disekerge N&. 5. . 

This discharge hit an Atbizzta moltK(ana Miq., which is a 
soft wooded species having a smooth bark lesembhng that of a 
Fkus. The tree was about SO feel high and stood alone ^ 
deared place on the top of a hillock dose by my house. The 
lightning discharge caught the lip of a long branch that was Ipng 
on sogij-eastem «de and tmvdied ^irally along the branch to 
the main stem downwards, splitting the terk and wo^ 
its progress. The leaves began to wilt within a week and m a^ut 
three months the whole tree was drad. On i^ting ^ y 
specimen of this species it was found that the ^res of this troe 
often grow spirally especially in the branches. The grass on the 
ground remained uninjured, 
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Disciissfon and Condusion* 

Knowledge of tbe effects of electric discharges on plants 1% 
mosi meagre. It is no doubl deTnonstrable that elecirical changes 
take place in all parts of plants in connection with their viUl 
functions (Ricde^ I^2S); and certain experiments (Baines, 1919) 
tend to show that an electric current passes regularly from the 
soil to the atmosphere and back again to the earth through the 
plants and conlribntes to their healthy grnwth. But very little is 
known about the exact way tn which electric stimuli influence 
plant growth, Pbylobiologists are however agreed that electric 
currents (other than thcrsc naturally developed in plants or 
ordinarily passed from the earth and air to the plants) may affect 
the growth beneficialtyj ueutrally pr h^rnifally^ At a certain 
minimum strength the electric current begins to act as a favourable 
stimulus to physiological activity, which gradually increases with 
increasing current until the optmum is reached. The subliminal 
stimulus seems to be neutral or unmeastirable^ while a stimulus 
above the optiiunm retards the plant's activities until the marimftnt 
is reached when all the tissues coming under its direct action ate 
immediately killed. 

Naturally the muaimunip the optimum or the maximum strength 
will vary with every species of plant and to a certain extent with 
the individual also* being dependent upon the genetic as well a5 
its somatic constitution. 

Further the results of various experiments tend to show that 
the effects of electric currents continue a long tune after the current 
has ceased to act. Stalfelt (1919)^ for Instance, demonstrated an 
increase in the rate of cell-divisloii in Pea-plant (Pisum saHutim) 
as a restilt of the action of weak electric currents on its rcMits 
and this increased rate of cell-dlvisbn was noticeable for several 
hours after the cessation of the stimulus. Mercter {1919) reports 
the benefleiat effects obtained by electrifying seeds before sowing. 
He used electrified seeds of different kinds to sow more than 2,000 
acres and In all cases he obtained a marked impTovcment not only 
in the total yield but also in the weight per bushel of seed, in 
the length and strength of the straw and in the number of tillers 
to each seedling plant. So far, however, the Investigators have 
paid little attenriou to the effects on plants due to electric currents 
above the optimum strength. But since the effects of a beneficial 
electric stimulus become generally manifest on the physiology of 
plants afTecting both food asslmllatbn as well as cell'd!vision and 
growth^ it is to be presumed that a harmful stimulus will have a 
retarding effect on ail these functions. This means therefore that 
above the optimum there will be various grades of retardation in 
activity. In plants suffering from an electric charge slightly above 
the optimum the total output of synthetic and restorative processes, 
though retarded, will be more than enough to compensate for the 
destructive or kataboHc processes occasioned in the plant tissues; 
while under the influence of stronger charges the deslmctive 
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activities in a plant may exceed the constructive ones. That means 
that the plants under the last mentioned condition are doomed 
to die sooner or later, though they may be able to live for a 
time on their reserv'es. From this it follows that one could group 
plants suffering from a harmful dosage of electricity untler three 
classes. 

i. Those which die outright because the strength of electric 
discharge is higher than the tissues can endure, 
li. Those in which the discharge may establish harmful 
physioto^cal activities causing a slow, but sure death, 
iii. Those in which the rate of growth is temporarily retarded 
but which in the end overcome the abnormal and 
harmful effects of the electric charge which thus but 
slightly e.Kceeds the optimum. 

In the cases reported above all the trees which received the 
greatest force of the lightning discha^es and which in consequence 
suffered severely and began to die immediately after incidence of 
the discharge (e.g. Fiats variegata no. 1., Fagnga jragrans ^d 
AIbhsia moluccana) wiU fall in the first category; those which 
died a gradual death (e.g. Bugaiia iruMdfj, Knema fnrfurac$a 
K. intermedia no. L) may for practical purposes be incluiM m 
the second class, while Ficus variegatg “no. 2" and /fuciwii 
intermedia (no. 2) which showed at first signs of being “ diseased 
but which later recovered will come under the third category. It 
has been showm by Sharpies (IMJ) that in the case of rubber 
trees (Sevea bntsiUensts) lightning discharges may render the 
trees susceptible to the attacks of parasitic insects or fungi. This 
means that the fungus attacks may obscure not only the category 
in which tbe plant will fall but even the actual cause of the 
disease should the plant die as a result of the action of fungi. 
Sharpies has also offered strong evidence to show that tbe so'called 
bud rot disease of the coconut palms in the' Malay Peninsula b 
nearly always a consequence of the tr«s being struck by lightning, 
resulting in the suppression of the activities of the apical meristem 
which alone can carry on stem-growth in the palms. This means 
that in practice it b not easy to designate with certainty the 
class in which a tree that dies a slow death should be placed 
since there exbts the possibility of the fungi invading plant tissues 
of the trees of class iii and killing them. In the trees which I 
obser\’ed, no parasitic insects were seen, but it is possible that 
tbe trees may have been subjected to the action of some parasitic 
fungi. 

Further it b a well-known fact that succulent tissues such as 
the cambium or the layers of living cells offer the least resistance 
to electricity, while the outer dry corky bark offers the greatest 
resbtance, writh phloem, sapwood, etc. occupying an ^ intennediate 
position. In Fagriea fragrant, the outer bark is thick and dry, 
and the cambium layer b so thin that the outer bark does not 
easily detach itself even on drying. The wood is close pained 
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hard. This inffans ihat the whole of the stem tissue would 
offer a pjreat resistance to electrical currents, and perhaps this 
resistance was the cause why the wood was so much split and the 
bark was tom away ns with a great force, Albizzia mo/uccOno 
has very soft wood and there is hardly any layer of dry hark 
outside So that the bark and the wood are probably equal in their 
power of conduction. This may c\plain why both the tissues were 
equally split. In the case of Ficui naricgaia the bark is thick 
and contains a copious supply of milky juice which probably helps 
to absorb or attract the whole of electneal discharge to it. This 
may e^lain why the bark was injured and detached like a jacket 
from the wood, while the latter did not reveal any rupture of 
its tissues except at the point where the discharge probably struck it. 

In all these cases the toota were last to die, the death 
progressing from the top downwards. These observations, coupled 
with those of Weir (Id29) and Sharpies show that dicotyle^ 

donous trees could as a rule be saved from death by pollarding 
them during the early stages of “ lightning disease." 
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A Disease of the Angsane Tree. 

By €. X, Fubtado, b.ac. Gat^ikn^r Singapore). 

Introduction» 

/liffjfEna b a Malay laamc for Pterocarpus indicuSf Wind- 
Owing to ils beauty and quick gr&wth, to the freedom it had 
enjoyed in the past from pests and diseases^ and to the readioess 
nitb whidi it was propagated by seeds or cuttings^ this tree had 
become very popular throughout the Malay Peninsula as a shade 
and avenue tree along the roads and In private compounds and 
gardens.* Unfortunately a certain obscure disease started taking 
a very hcav]i=' toll on these trees and mating the remainmg ones 
very sickly and unsightly;, requiring thb beautiful tree to be 
substituted by others ht many ways less attractive than the 
Angsafta. The extensive planting of the tree throughout the 
Malay Peninsula has undoubtedly helped to distribute quickly the 
disease far and widej^ making the isolaLion of a tree or of a group 
of trees so as to protect it from extraneous infection exiremely 
dihictilt. The country being moreover subject to frequent and 
sudden showers of rains, the use of sprays and dustings so as to 
prevent certain factors from operating and to verify any condu$ion 
that one may arrive at, is out of the question. Hence the cause 
of the disease has remained so long in the realms of speculaiiati 
and obscurity- 

My acquaintnince with the disease dales from April 1923 in 
which month I arrived in Singapore, Opporlimities were available 
to make some few observations on this disease. And as very few 

• The following twp miefentts from Dr J. G. Koenig’s account of hia 
voyage to where hr arrived from India in September 1778 

{d- Joum. Rffy. As. Sew. S^r. Br. 5)6, JS94> show that Anssamai were being 
lued in Malacca avenne or shade trera even at rbis remoLe period: 

Before this dinii^ parihon [of the lodging where he had stayed] grew 
on cither side a hig the leaves were bifariou^j on long threadlike 

aJtc^nate iialks, the kafleu were ovaJ, pointed and dntly ribbed. The pods^ 
which were ripe now and sLiE grew in great abuodaiHZe near the top of 
the lr«p sbow^ rhem to be a fterocarpiij. There were no blossonH on 
Ujem now, but they rambled those trees whidi I had seen ntor Tafoapadimii 
in Wanniij and the Malays also loM tne^ that a red asp flowed out of 
them if one cut a bole mto the tree; thi& sap wa$ regarded as a great 
remedy here, as well as in. Ceylon" i&p. cU. p. tOlli. 

In the alLernoon I went to the north part of the Tranchur [Tranfiuera] , 
where one hsia many gardens on one side and the harbour on ihe left. 
There was a beautiful smooth and ei'-en avenue, consisllr^ only of big 
ftfTcicor_^uj. They were all covered with foliage, but had not a single 
blossom. The biandies, which bore the alLereafe ovate leaves, bent very 
much because they arc thin and threadlike. Most of their stems were 
covered with para±it!)nl plants, dtber with a kind of Contorta (dpoeyacKrea:) 
unlcnoftTi to me, whicli had round leaves and Imcar foUides grooved at the 
base, and beaked, hut no blossoms, or tHey were F^kes or Orckidi. There 
were some uthers, which I was not able to dassify at alL=^ op. frt_ pp. 
1D3-104. 
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record^ arc available detailing the symptoip^ of tbe disea^, and 
as I am np longer able to prosecute the investigations any further, 
an excuse is found to publish here the results of my studies, though 
they are by no means exhaustive and complete^ Advantage is 
also taken to gather together all lie avalUble mformatian, published 
or unpublished, on the disease and an attempt is made to interpret 
the various symptoms in the light o( the new observations. 

I am indebted to Dr. N. G. Cooper, the Health Officer in 
charge of the Quarantine Station at St. John’s Island, and his 
staff for facilities to mate observations in the island and for 
supplying me inforniation regarding the first appearance gf the 
disease in the island and its later progress. 

History. 

The disease was reported first about sixty years ago from 
Malacca where the whole of an avenue dong the sea front was 
destroyed {Fox, 1910), There appears to be no record of a 
similar recurrence of the disease in the Straits Settlemcnls nr in 
the .Mday States until the year 1906 when it was observed in 
Penang, where during the following four or five years it did 
consideiable damage to the Angsana avenues {Derry, 1907; Fox 
1909). In December 1910, a number of trees died at Tapdi, In 
1912, the trees began to die simultaueously in Taiping, Kuala Kubu, 
and Kuala Lumpur (Bancroft 1912), “It [the disease] appeared 
in Pulau Brani in 1914 and from there it seems to have jumped 
to the Connaught Drive [the Esplanade, Singapore]; next from 
the Connaught Drive it appeared half a mile away at Dhobi 
Ghaut and then one quarter of a mile further on in the Gov^emmeni 
House^ Grounds.” (Burkilt, 191Bj p, 7), The avenues were 
immediately cut in the hope of restricting the disease, but in 
vain. The disease marched on inwards and at the end of May 
1919 “some trees at the end of an avenue at TangKn Barracks, 
Singapore, began to show the well-known symptoms. Four months 
afterwords the disease' had advanced considerably along the 
avenue, but not successively taking toll of every tree for occasionally 
one tree was omitted, bnt so many trees were affected that it 
was deemed accessary to cut the avenue dewn.” (Chipp, 1920, 
p, 197), But ihe measure was not effective in arresting the 
disease, for by the end of the year 1922 the disease “ removed 
ail the PtvrocQTfm trees from the Tanglin Barracks grounds, except 
three W'hich are isolated ” (Burkill, 1922, p. 6J. 

Since then the disease has spread in many other parts of 
Singapore and also in St, John’s Island (in 192J) and as well 
as in other parts of the Malay States, 

Symptoms Hitherto Recorded. 

There is very little recorded in shape of detailed descriptions 
of the symptoms. The only reference whence we can get a good 
idea is written by Bancroft, who was mycologist in the Federated 
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MaJay SUtes, He described the symptoms of the disease occurring 
in the Stales iHj and previous to^ the year 1913 thus: The 

symptoms of this disease are m all cases almost similar. The 
branches and leav^ wither and death follows rapidly being complete 
usually within two or three months after the trees commence to 
show signs of being afi^ted* The hrst observable symptom is 
ihfr withering and death of young branches bearing leaves and 
fruits. Single branchy may in some few" cases show this effect 
but usually several dead branches appear simultaneously. The 
death of these branches is followed by the dying of the remaliiiiig 
shoots^ and the cotuplfte death of the tree* Sometimes an attempt 
at recovery is made the tree sending tip shoots from near the 
The age of the trees so affected ranges from about ten 
to forty yeara.’" (Bancroft, I9n). Previously Gallagher (19(13), 
the predecessor of Bancroft in the mycologicai section of the 
F.M.S. Department of Agriculture, who had devoted some time 
to the study of the disease in Penang, wrote in a preliminary 
report (unpublished) submitted to the Penang Municipality thus: 

WiLh Mr, VV^ Fox 1 examined dead and dying .Angsana 
trees. My investiptions were maJidy confined to a tree apparently 
dead on one side. I found the leaves, branches and stem to be 
free from ftmgt and bacteria, but found fungi present in two of 
the lateral roots. These roots weie on the same side of ihc tree 
as the branches which had shed their lea\'es and were apparently 
dying. These roots are easily recognisable by their dark colour 
and from the fact that they do not, when cut, give out a red 
exudation like nonnally healthy roots. The other roots were 
healthy in outward appearance, and when microscopically examined 
were found to be free from parasites. I believe the source of 
trouble lies in the root arid most likely in the fungus I found. 
1 cannot make a definite statement until I know the results of 
numerotis infectiori experiments I have made here [i.e. Kuala 
Lumpur] on healthy trees. 

“ 1 believe there will be no difficulty in prev^ting the further 
spread of the disease, but it is premature to talk about preventive 
dieasuras until I have found out more about the life history and 
methods of attack of the suspected fungus. Inside six weeks I 
expect to be able to say what methods should be followed.” 

Apparently the Investigations and experiments did not yield 
any satisfactory results, for no reference h made to them in any 
of the succeeding reports on the disease. 

Fox (1910) who as the Stiperintendent of Forests and Gardens, 
Penang, was mainly responsible for enlisting the services of the 
mycologist Gallagher ^d who had carried out observations in 
Penang described the disease thus: I noticed in Macalbter Koad, 
Penang, three medium-sized trees showing signs of disease* 
Examination shewed no palpable cause except an exudation of 
Kino. The trees died In less than three months from the sign 
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of attack, and were cut down and burned. A few months later, 
trees for the most part ot the largest size, here and there along 
the road side began to exhibit the same symptoms and eveningly 
died, the greatest number dying during tbe y™ 1908-1909 
(Fox, 1910). It is not dear from bis description whether the 
exudation of kino was constantly associated with other dying trees 
also bancroft who had visited Penang about the beginmng of 
the year 1913, (Bancroft, 1913) did not make any reference to 
the kino exudation at ail, but remarked that the sj-mptonrs of the 
disease appear to be identical wilb those noticed by him elsewhere 
in the Malay Peninsula, thereby confirming his first stalen^t:^ 

II 'jjjjk symptoms of this disease are in all cases almost similar.’ 

It is evident from the report by Fox (1910) that the disease m 
Penang was not at first in an epidontc form and that it spread 
irregularly Irom the first attacked trees. 

The next important record of the disease I have been able 
to obtain is fay Chipp (1920, p. 197). the Asslst^t DirKtor in 
the Botanic Gardens, Singapore. He, however, did not dewn^ 
the symptoms; but since he reviews the previous attacks ol the 
disease one is led to conclude that what he terms “ the well-knowm 
symptoms" are in general identical with those described by 
Bancroft The disease in the TangUn avenue is said to have 
progressed from one end of it to the other and, though it was 
in an epidemic form, yet there were stray trees which escaped 
the dise^. 

Theories as to the Cause of the Disease. 

Fox (1910) was inclined to think that the causal organism 
was a root fungus and hence he tried isolation by trenching as 
much as the roads would permit and dusted liberally the boltoms 
and sides of the trenches with finely divided powdered lime and 
copper sulphate. This, however, failed to arrest the disease ^ 
failure being attributed to the incompleteness of isolation. The 
plan of cutting down every affected tree was then adopted aod 
the disease then seemed to be under control, though not exter* 
minated. Three species of fungi were found on the dead fjssu^ 
of stem and roots, one of them being Polyporm {Polyiitetui} 
occidcntalii, Kl., which was suspected to cause the diseaw. It 
is not staled whether this fungus was constant on every disease 
tree io Penang. Fox quotes G. Massee’s suggestion that the 
weakness brought about by old age (counted from the time of 
planting the cutting or seedling) Is probably a (disposing factor 
for the fungus to cause such mortality. The view that the disease 
may be due to a root fungus was also held by Derry (1907) 
and Gallant (1908) and in fact the remedial measures tried by 
Fox were exactly those recommended by Derry. 

In 1912, Bancroft described his observations thus: "An 
examination of the dead and dying shoots does not reveal^ 
presence of any or^isms to which death can be attributed. The 
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nature of the symptoms suggests some troubEe affecting the roots 
of the tree. When roots in different stages of disease -ivcre exanrined 
it was found that death of the outer bark and cambium occurred 
first and was followed in later stages by the dismtegratioo of the 
wood* The death of the roots was particularly obvious rear the 
collars of dying trees* 

“ The white mycelium of fungi could be observed in many 
cases on the outside of the bark and between the bark and wood 
of the dead and dying roots. The mycelium which was most 
commonly found was frequently aggregated in patches and seldom 
appeared as strands; where the latter occurred they only travelled 
for a short distance. In one case I obtained the mycelium of 
five out of sis roots of a tree whose roots were examined at Kuala 
Kuhu.” 

Besides Schk^phyil»m commuBe, Fr., (found also by Fox) 
he had found another fungus belonging to the genus Poly poms and 
suspecting thb to be Pdy pants {Polystktus) occideniolis, Kl,, he 
remarked; "The repeated assodaiion of the fungus with dying 
and dead Angsana trees in the F.M.S. suggests that it may be 
the cause of the disease, The fungus is very abundant in the 
F.M.S. and is apparently easily distributed by spores, ft would 
appear, however, on further consideratioti that there is a factor 
in the cultivation of Angsana as an avenue tree which tends to 
render it liable to attack from fungus organisms and that is 
repeated vegetative propagation from cuttings* Repeated pro¬ 
pagation by cuttings lends to lead to deterioration in plants and 
the An^ana trees in the F*M.S. show in many cases a poor growth, 
scanty foUagie, etc. It is probable that repeated propagation from 
cuttings, by producing weakened plants whose period of life is 
short, causes a predisposition to disease from fungi. The rapid 
growth and fine condition of trees in the Connaught Drive in 
Singapore U attributed by Mr* Derry to made up earth which 
was deposited there following on redamaUon of the sea-front." 
These trees in the Connaught Drive were swept away in 1917; 
that is, only five years after Bancroft’s ecomiastic description of 
them. 

Subsequent to this theory, Bancroft got information from Kew 
that the fungus he had found on dead and dying roots of the 
Angsana trees was not the suspected PoiypoTus occidsMfaffj, KL, 
but F* kirsvtuSt Pers., which is widely distributed over the world 
occurring on trunks of trees as saprapkyU or wound-parasits, 
I,ater he examined the dead Angsana trees in Penang but could 
not find P. hirstttus, Pers. In the light of these facts Bancroft 
(191J) modified his theory: “The above facts would appear to 
indicate that the trees at certain periods of thrir lives become 
susceptible to the attacks of wood-destroying fungi. This suscep¬ 
tibility .... may be brought about by repeated propagation from 
cuttings, and it is therefore desirable in the future to propagate 
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the plant from seed. This is being tried at the Kuala Lumpur 
EKperimental Plantation,** 

1 have not been able to find published results of these 
experiments, and A, Sharpies^ the successor of Bancroft as the head 
of mycological section in the Agnculitiral Department, has been 
kind enough to inform me that be has not been able to find any 
data regarding these experiments in hia Department's archives, 

Burkill had also paid some attention to it from 1^14 onwards 
and his earlier conclusions seem to make a fungus r^ponsible for 
the disease. In the Annual Repi)H written by him as the Director 
of ihe Gardens^ Department in the Straits Settlements for the 
year I9l7p he wrote thus: *'This disea^p well-known by its 
depredatioES, first fn ^falacca and then in Penang^ is of fungal 
origin,” (Burkillp 1918^ p, 17); and later in the Report }&r 1913 
he noted that “ the Angsana avenue which had the disease in it 
in I93 7p was destroyed by the extension of the fungus” (Bnrkill, 
1919. p, 6)j though in the previous year all the trees In the 
diseased part of the avenue were cut down immediately oo the 
appearance of the disease in the hope of restiicting it, (Burkill, 
I9l8p p. 7), Subsequeritlyp how'ever, perhaps in view of Chipp^s 
investigations and theory (i^ide infra)^ Burkill seems to have 
modified his opinions regarding the dlseasCp^ for in the Report for 
!92! he made the following r^emark: ” The disease still remains 
obscure,” (BurkiB, 1922^ p. 4), 

In Singapore the fimgi collected by Chipp (1920, pp. I97p 
280, ^49 and 850) are quite different from those previously 
collectedp viz :—Gonoderma (Folyporus) lucidnm^ Ley,, 
mlcrrupta^ Berk, and Br, and Irfkx flavus^ Kl,, but no fungus 
was actually observed in the li\ing tissue of the plant. These 
observations led him to make the foUowing remarks: ** On the 
other hand it is understood that this tree is genefally propagated 
by means of cuttinj^. Now tbere are some who bold that the 
reason of this tree dying off in the manner it does is a qn^Uon 
of senile decay and not of disease^ The theory put forward is 
that the age of the tndtvjduaJ tree must be counted from the time 
its stock was grown from a seed. It is quite likely this may be 
many generations and correspondingly a considerable number of 
years. It is also prKumed that the avenues and groups of trees 
which die oflf at the same timCp In the same locality are planted 
from ihe same stock of cuttings and would therefore be of the 
same age” (1920;^ p, 197). It is Interesting to note that five 
months after be had written the article on the Angsana disease^ 
he is found to write thus: “ It is possible, howeverp that some 
fungi collected from the dead stumps of iie Angsana may be 
responsible for hastening its death, the fungus fniciification only 
appearing at a later stage when the damage is donCp and in this 
connection the shiny chocolate brown bracket fungus, someumes 
appearing with a false stalk, Canoderma (Folyporace^) lucidum 
is more than suspected ” (1920, p. 280), 
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The General Condilion of the Site Selected. 

The obsen'ations were started in April 1933, soon after tiiy 
arrival in the colony. Though trees in many avenues and private 
compounds were examined, the site chosen for intensive study wk 
the Xassim Road .Avenue, a few (urion^ from TangHn Barracks 
and the Botanic Gardens. There were in this avenue many trees 
dead and dying which were said to show tie typical symptoms 
of the disease. This avenue being in the immediate vicinity of 
the old EconoHiic Garden, and of my quarters, and, therefore, a 
convenient place to make observations without seriously interfenng 
with my ordinary duties in the Garden, the locality was given 
preference over others. 

The condition of the plot was not then in Emy way healthy: 
With the exception of a few trees that were growing misfid with 
robber trees at one end of the avenue, nearly all the others that 
were in leaf—for there were some trees leafless also—had a yellowish, 
sickly foliage. There were in the avenue nine stumps here and 
there, of Angsana trees that had been cut down flat with the 
ground apparently because the disease had killed them. Eleven 
trees appeared completely dead, a few of them with their bark 
exfoliating, but without any signs of the exudation of Idno. Beades 
these there were three other which were dying. The first one of 
these three trees had one of its large branches dead and the other 
dying. The next had a large wound on the stem about four feet 
from the ground, and although the e.xpoaed wood w'as dead, there 
was no sign of its decay, and callus was forming all round. In 
addition to its leader, it had two more branches, one dead and 
the other dying, and it was leafless. The third tree had three 
large branches one of which was dead, the second had sickly 
foliage and the third had in addition some twigs with leaves that 
were wilting and drooping down or that had wilted previously 
and had in consequence hocome dry and dark. Numerous leaves 
on the ground led to the conclusion—a condusioo confirmed by 
subsequent observations—that it was shedding its leaves %’ery 
rapidly. All these trees, whether dead or dying, were distributed 
irregularly in the a\‘enue without any definite relation to the old 
stumps or to themselves. There was a portion of the avenue about 
a hundred yards in length planted mostly with rubber trees (Hcveti 
brasilUnsit) mtetspetsed with a few Angsana trees, and here all 
of them were healthy and in leaf. 

Further Observations. 

Dying-back twigs did not reveal the presence of any fungus, 
nor did the portion where tbe tissue had died recently or was 
dying. The roots of a tree which appeared completely dead but 
which bad no bark exfolfatiog (the trees with bark exfoliating 
seemed to have died earlier than the others) were dug out and 
a patch of living tissue about six inches iti length was found on 
a large dead root about one and a half foot away from the stem. 
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Its lower haH dead, but the living portion eiKtcnded as far 
as the core of the wood tissue. The tree had no more living 
H^ue either on the stem or on ihe other roots e;iamiued. Laboratory 
eKamination did not dbclose any signs of fungus in the living, 
dying or recently dead tissue of the root. A dose mspection of 
the stems and roots of the elev-en apparently dead trees reveakd 
some interesting facts. Five of these were completely dead. Of 
five others^ two which were shedding off their bark were found 
to contain at the base, a strip of Iivitig bark whidi was connected 
with living roots beloWj and the latter (the roots) were numerous 
or had numerous branches and looked healthy* In the three 
remaining trees, this living tissue was about Iw^o feet high above 
the ground and in one it was six leet^ and in all the hve it was 
a span or more broad at the base. The wood underneath looked 
quite healthy. Two of these five trees had shoots sprouting; 
There was no girdling or collar rot at the base or on the stem 
above. The eleventh tree which had its bark exfoliating from the 
stem and branches had a long root running along the side of the 
road gutter, which was found to be alive from four feet onward 
from the stem. This tree had no portion of stem alive and the 
tree appeared to have died many months before as the dead wood 
seemed to be oldp The treK which were partially dead were 
examined next and it was noticed that the dead parts above were 
connected with the dead portion of the roots below by a atrip of dead 
bark running vertically along the stem* The transitional portion 
betw^een the dead and Hving bark was invariably found somewhat 
discoloured, and often contained a good dead of foubsmelling sap, 
the quantity of the liquid and the intensity of the smell being 
more pronounced in recently dead tissue. The large branches that 
appeared dead had completely died, while the ones that looked alive 
had towards the side near^t to the dead branches a longitudinal 
strip of mortified tissue which was connected with the dead ti^ue 
in the dead branch and the dead poriion of the bole. The dead 
tissue was continuous, there bdng no island of living tissue in it^ 
nor ivas there more than one strip of dead [Issue on the same 
branch or bole. On the half-dead branches there were many leafless 
dead twigs on the side that was alive, and on the middle branch 
of a trifurcated tree there were eome wilting twigs with drooping 
leaves. Some of the tops or tips of these branches were completely 
dead. 

To detect the exact stage when the tree begins to die due to 
the disease is by no means an easy matter, as its death is very 
gradual at first and as It is not easy to distinguish between a 
leafless twig or branch that will start dying due to the disease 
and a leafless one that will put forth new leaves again. It has 
been observed that in Singapore the constant shedding of leases 
occurs in these trees as a normal phenomenon. There appears to 
be no definite season for effecting the renewal of foliage, which 
may take place more than once within a year; and it is not un¬ 
common to find on a single tree at one and the same time resting 
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buds and shoots in all stages of developmcm. Such a phenome^ 
is repqetcd by Coster ( im, pp- 27-il) to occur m a oumter 
of lenioerate dimate plants wh^n they are caltivated m the itiorc 
or less uniform moist, mountain climate of Tijbodas i'’ 
suEgcstB the possibility of Pterticorpui tHtiicus being belter adapt^ 
to a less tropical, and less uniform diraale than to that 
island of Singapore* So me tre e s, on t he other ha nd, rmy_j^e 

Mi Prtin was the first to show that the flngMaa irte fe not a nalwe 
at India'and Burma ns was forintrly suppestd, though it 
as an escnpc rear the wastai towns sE south Butiua oti 

Snccics of P»r(i«iepl« in Indian FoTiiter XXV, Afipendii, PP ^ ^■ 

l^lhe letter quotrf by Foi (19101. Prain is quite definite ^ 
was introduced In India from Moiucras where, aecordang to him, it is 
ftallv wfid. From other accounts, the plant’s native '|“™* 
the Malay Archipelafio os far u the Sew Gum^ the Malay 
being the most north-westerly limit of hia natuinl dplribution H. V 
R JXX Penr-s. /, 1«2, p. Plant redly 

wild in the MaUy Peninsula only m ^e t^y 

rlveiai and F, W FoKworihy (Afotoyaa fer«t Rttordj /XI, 1927. PP_ M^> 
notei that naturally grown trees octui but very i^b' i“ the ' 

usually in alluvial Mil, and that though ihej' 
in the leaf shedding in climates uhen there e. distn^t dn 

become very erratic in their periodicity in the west ade of iht Penii^la 

where there fe no sharp distinction of season. .Aecordme to Troup tSifcrfit/iure 
of Indian. Trta I, 1911, pp. 292-294), the Anaana tree mny 
oi the PeniiEula and the Archipelago and becomes in India ai^ Buma 
Jeaftes* or nearly so towards the end of cold season, hut it is in full loti^e 
during ihc hoi sras&o, when shade is Kitui rct|uired. la tasl 

tree Ww ift rainy st^n ‘'“vv^I 

for a short period in July (Cb, Coster in A»«, Jard. Bat. Bmiea^fi XX^. 
1923, p. 133), but at BuitCDrorji this penodicily se^s to 
irregular in »me cases the renewal of the leaves taking pjM „ tJi 
the complete ifaedding ol the nU leaves (Cnster, op. tit., XXXVII, P _o®)* 
Some ohservatinns made by E. J, H. Comer (cf. R. E. Kolltum ^ ' 
Bull. SS.V., 1931, pp. 202-203) sm® Id sugfKst that tbough vanow branehB 
of an Antseno tree may not change iheir haves simullineoiEly, yet it» 
leaf periodicity in the individual tranches is very' distinct m Smeapore and 
occurs appronimately at intervals of U months. If iha rut w 
to all the Angiano trees In Singapore, then the renewal of the Ib»vb ^ ,T* 
WHS observed by tne to occur at shorter inlervata may be a result ot me 
pamstlk action of the jassids, for the trees were in the Xasaim Road 
where the jasaids were very numerous, Qn the other hand it v p^oje 
that the Leal shedding at shorter intervals was a toiBequetice of s^e elimatie 
factor peculiar to that year <1923-1924) which combined wi^ the soif 
factor raav have been responsible for this peculiar behawour of these tew 
trees observed by rac; for H. Dingier (SAi. terieJit- K- Bayor. A*04i._ it_uj., 
JI/tiFteAeM //, 1911, 217-247) noted some species of plants having a drstinct 
annual periDdieiiy in Europe to renew Ihrir leaves and fruit tw’icc a year 
tn the UBiiorm, moKt dimste of the nsountaifl in ^ylon and 

Cb. Coster lop. dt. XJOCVIII, 192S, p. 23) noted a similar phenomanon 
in pfiddum it Tijbn^fA^- 

It is pg^jbSe that the Angsaxo tree of some rehgious important 

in the Malay Aidilpcbga before the spre^ nf Moh;unifie<lanE?n] in XI\ 
and XV etnluris and dnriog the domination of the Hindu tings of the 
Sri-lljaya or the Madfapahit d^iustiei (circa V century B-C- to XV cent. 
A.D.} aTwJ that the Hinduism or Buddhtf^m luay have been respoivdbte for 
the wide dbtnbution of the tits in tin Archiptiago so a* to mate it very 
difficult now to deienuEQe its primal habitat. The farts^ that the word 
Angtatm appeftH to be of Sanskrttic ongin (dnjn*a) meaniog a portion of 
a portion nf the Hindu deity, Kristina ^ that this Mine ot its demativK 
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more than four nrtonths to put forth new lea^^ when onte they 
have shed* while the neighbouring trees are produdng fresh folbge 
aflK^ a period of rest of a few days Guly^ or sometimes even 
viithout any rest. Normally a few twigs may remain inactive 
and may nllitnalely die, AH this comes in the way of making 
observations and of following the behaviour o( the trees step by 
step till the stage is arrived when one tan unmistakably say that 
the tree is suffering or dying from the disease. 

Then there is the question of the strip of the dead tissue in 
the cortejc which invariably precedes other more marked symptoms 
of the disease. When docs the tissue begin to die ? At what 
stage f These and such other points will have to he solved before 
one can arrive at a means to detect the verj' early progre^ of 
the disease- An apparently healthy tree with a few or no dead 
twigs may have a strip of dead cortex which sometimes extends 
along every large branch and to many toois^ and it is only when 
this strip of dead tissue has Ear advanced that the symptoms such 
as described by Bancroft become visible^ It was extremely difficult 
to find the incipient stages of the dead strip in the cortex, owing 
to the fact that it is not possible to distinguish a dead cortex 
from a living one unless one cuts notches in it with a knife. 
But from the observations hitherto made, it appears that this 
tissue occurs sunultaneously on the main stem and one or more 
principal roots and thence it extends to the branches. On one 
occasion^ while examining the cortex of trees, 1 came across a strip 


are widely uied in the Archipelago (ct. M. W. E. MBiweff, A Manual at 
tkt Mitlay Language Uth Ed, l9Z0p p. 24; E. D. :^clrTnJ^ An EBUrntfUtion 
of PhBippitu Ftanis 192S, 2^17 j F. S- A. de Clercq, NUuv.' Fimikundig 
W^oderhotk voor Ntd^rliindick Indk^ 1W9p pp, 312^tJ) and that the tree 
hears rragrant flowers lend ^ppnrl to Ihu surtol^^. cii. p. 21) 

ziotes that numy names of trees having no special fiignihcaoge for the 
modern Malays were fraught with mysUc ^kmnity for their distant Hindu 
ancestors and that the use of swcel smeUing flowers ^ a noticeable featurf 
in the rellgicius worship of the Hindus. the people of the Malacca 

town there is still a t^lef that the Awgjana tree h&rbours spirits dr 
which may punish those who trample on its shadow duiinR nights wish 
skkness that may ultimately kad even to death. May not thi? belief 
rtpresent a vestiipe of the religious importance ot these trees in tlie afleient 
Htodu dyiuistk tomes } Bhumphius iHerbtsr^ Ambointn^e II, 1750, pp. 
2DS-210) notes that the Malays and Macasfloimn& valued the Aafiapui tree 
not only for the sake of its limber, guni, and medidnal producU bul; abo 
for the sake of Its Howeis which were much prized by the ladies to 
decorate their hair and which were obtainable even in bazars temarkine 
Id ad^Uqn that owSnjE principally lo its flowery the tree was planted by 
the Malays aM the Maos^ariana round about Utdr dwellinies !%hiiiiirihiu4 
ako cotes that the plant was u^ely distributed in hb time fhe livM fn 
tie Archipclwso brtT»'«n l6S3-1TOr) in th, Mllay th” 

and northwards fo south China and that he had seen it wild ifJ 
klandi comprtslitg I he .Amboina group. ^ many 

There k abo the po^'bihty that the Indians had rmrri^ a 
purpwH ta It aivd Terminalia tomtnltua which icc 

p. 266i uid Maxell ofi. eh. p, m, ^ P n. 
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which showed some unusual darkish streaks in the «>rtea and a 
rather thick dead bark over it. The cortex all round the 
from the base up to a height of tweh« feet was esamined, but 
nothing unusual besides this could be distinguished. The nert 
day the condition of the cortex was almost the same. On the 
third day. however, a Strip of the thickness of the pencil was 
found dead in the cortex as far as the cambium, extending fr™ 
a principal root underground to a height of twenty feet. This 
dead tissue bepn to widen so rapidly that on the third day oI 
its appearance its width was about three inches and there was no 
death of any twigs on the tree, or leaf faU that could be aUributed 
to ie disease. In another instance the bark of a tree which had 
two small dead twigs at a height of ten feet from the ground 
was examined and a dead strip, an inch wide, was discovered 
extending from a root up ou the stfitn to a height of fifteen fee^ 
The lateral progress of the death of the bark was very muth 
more rapid in the upper halt of the stem than in the lower half 
and at ihe base; and its progress laterally or in the bran^es 
was not attended with any definite symptoms so that if one docs 
not take the trouble of examining the cortex from time to time, 
one might not detect the diseased condition of the tree except 
in its last stages when rapidly dying. By cutting the diseased 
trees it was found that the death of the cortical tissue w^ 
accompanied by the death or discoloration of the sapwood which 
rapidly extended towards the heartwood. The symptoms that arc 
described by Bancroft are of those that become appar^t when 
the disease has made a considerable progress, though in many 
instances they do not become so pronounced as to enable one to 
distinguish the diseased trees by their appearance only. Other 
abservations are briefly as follows:— 

1. The foliage of ihe diseased and dying trees is sickly. 
Many trees in the avenue where the disease is prevailing 
show a very poor foliage and this was the condition of 
the trees in the Federated Malay States in 1^13 wh^ 
Bancroft made his observatioins. It is not easy to dis¬ 
tinguish between the sickly foliage of a tree with dead 
tissue on the stem and branches and of one without this 
diseased tissue. This poor leaf growth was pot apparent 
in avenues where the disease was not prevailing, though 
later almost all trees in Singapore had very poor aspect. 

2. Small branches on twigs die slowly at first irregularly 
here and there on the tree; but during the last stag^ 
of the disease, It becomes evident that the death is 
proceeding from the terminal shoots down to the base, 
that is, in basipetal succession. -A few twigs also die in 
healthy trees growing in aveones where no disease prevails, 
and so it is not easy to Say in earlier stages whether the 
death b due to disease or not. One rarely finds a tree 
which produce flowers and fruits immediately before its 
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death. Usually ibe dying trees do not flower at all, or 
when they do flower, they do so very sparsely. 

3. wliere the stem iS divided into more than one principal 
branches one branch may die completely, while others 
live for a long time even though they have a strip of 
dead tissue on them. If such a tree happens to be among 
the last survivors in the avenue, one can save it from 
death by cutting off all the dead and dying twigs and 
branches. Piling around the stem of all the cut material 
so as to permit re-infection of the disease does not seem 
to affect the health of this iree. 

4. Dead trees were infected by numerous wood and bark 
borers. But the enamination of the ti^ues of the dying 
trees as well as of the healthy trees did not reveal any 
parasitic insects to which death could be attributed, 
though sometimes several roots were dug out and examined. 
There were no doubt such insects as termites, and 
occarionally some beetles and aphids here and there 
underneath the dry bark of the stem, but these were 
so few in numbers that they were rcgardi^ as unlikely 
to cause, tf at all, more than a local injury. Besides 
they were not present on all trees. In fact most of the 
trees were conspicuous by the absence of such insects. 

5. The progrras in the death of the bark is often accompanied 
by the fall of leaves. If this happens during a cool and 
fairly moist season, the leaf-fall is often so gradual as 
to pass unnoticed since it is eatremely difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish this leaf-shedding from the one which is occurring 
as a normal phenomenon. Many times, however, the 
principal leaf veins get discoloured with a darkish tinge 
and then one can be almost sure without examining the 
bark that the tree has dead tissue in the bark and that 
this dead tissue is spreading very rapidly. After a period 
of rest such a tree may put forth new leaves on the 
branches that have not died in the leafless or resting 
season. On the other hand, should the progress of the 
dead tissue take place in dry and hot or windy season, 
the symptoms become very much pronounced. The leaf- 
fail becomes very rapid and numerous twigs start wilting, 
most of the abcU^ or wilting leaves having their principal 
veins darkened. Such trees usually die very rapidly, and 
do not, as a rule, pul forth new leaves on the crown, 
though suckers may arise on the stem near the base. 

6. Some trees exude a reddish gum In patches here and 
there on twi^, branches and sometimes even on the main 
stem, but this symptom is not, by any means, constant 
on every dying tree, though this red exudation was very 
often present on the trees dying rapidly during the hot 
and dry or windy weather. These red patches were 
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rarely fourd on the tissues that died at the iudpiecit 
stages of the disease and were never seen to appear on 
the already dead tissues. They occurred irregularly at 
any place in the living tissue, not necessarily very cli^ 
to, but even in places very remote from, the dead siri[^ 
llaterial from these red patches was frequently submitt^ 
to laboratory examination and culture, but no parasitic 
organism was obtained from it. This material was taken 
within twenty-four hours of the appearance of tbe gummy 
spots on the trera, as Mdipana bees were found to visit 
the older patches. According to Sharpies, Necifia sp. 
was found growing profusely in such spots In the Angsaoa 
trees at Kuala Lumpur. 

7. In most cases the dying trees put forth new shoote near 
the base; but cutting an affected tnie Rush with the 
ground causes new shoots to appear more rapidly at 
the base or increases the vigour of the existing ouK. 
Many of the coppice shoots that arise after the phase 
of the greatest force of the disease in an avenue is over 
have been observed to grow for many years even when 
the stump producing them was of diseased tree and bore 
many fungus fructifications. 

3. Small trees, whether weak or vigorous, and the trees 
which have poor growth of leaves and branches due to 
attacks of wound fungi and termites, are not very often 
the ones that succumh first in the avenues, and such 
trees may even escape death when other healthy trees 
dofiG by die in numbers. 

9, In every case examined by me, the disease after taking 
a brge toll on the trees in an avenue in a more or less 
epidemic manner seems to diminish in force towards the 
end, so that tbe last trees usually take a long time to 
die and a few trees here and there in an avemue nearly 
alwaj'S survive for many years after the epidemic has 
ceased. This seems to be the experience of the previous 
workers also. 

10. The disease seemed to march from the Nassim Road 

Avenue to the Economic Garden, and then crossing ovw 

a hill and a strip of jungle to the Cluny Road, and 

thence to the Bokit Timah Road at the Fourth mile. 
In the last two places the Angsana trees are growing 
mixed with Other trees and here the disease seemed to 
have made no great progress after the death of a few 
trees. In St. John's Island the disease had first appeared 
near a sea-front, and thence it had crossed from one 

side of a hill to tbe other but in doing so the tr^ 

immediately at the bottom of the leeward side of the 
hill were free of the disease and quite healthy during 
my idsit In middle of 1923. 
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It. Cuttings taken from dying bradches have been observed 
to strike roots and grow heakbily even now^ though a 
period of more than ten years have elapsed* So a^ 
coppice shoots from diseased stumps have grown healthily 
for equally long period without showing any symptoms 
of the disease, 

12. 1 lotmd on dead Angsana wood the following fungi:— 

Ganoderma iucidum Ley.^ Fofftcj spp, tenms^ 

Hook., and Schisophyllum commune^ Fr.^ the last being 
the commonest of alk Do^hidella pterocarpi^ Mass., 
frequently found causing brown patches and holes id 
living leaves, but it does not aifect the leaves ve^ 
seriously- The attacked leaves do grow and function in 
spite of the brown patches on them. Ilclmirtihosponum 
obot'oium, Mass-^ has been recorded from the living 
leaves in Kuala Lumpur. Other saprophytic or hemi- 
saprophytic fungi recorded from the dead Angsana wood 
in the Feninsuia by the previous workers are :—Palyporus 
hh^uius Fers*^ Poiyparus ocadeniaiis KL, P&iystictm 
fioridarius Sacc*^ Porta- inierrvpta Berk. & Br., and Irpcx 
fiavus, KJ,, (Chipp, 1920, p. 280 and 1921). The 
two fungi Aldom Rac., and Mkfon§ctria 

pt^rocarpi^ Fenz,^ & Sarc., arc also recorded from Angsana 
trees (Baker, 1918) though thrae are not included by 
Chipp. Shaiples isolated a Ncdria sp. which was grow¬ 
ing profusely in the gummy exudation and which being 
the more prominent fungus in the diseased avenues at 
Kuala Lumpur was put under suspicion, bnt, owing to 
other more pressing problems demanding bis attention, 
he was forced to abandon hi$ studies before he could 
cany out the innoculation expeiiments lo a definite 
conclusion*. 

13. Experiments to produce the disease by artificLal infection 
have given negative results. For this purpose diseased 
tissues from the stems induding the portion of the stem 
with the reddish exudation, and of the roots of dying 
trees together with their various fungus growths were 
forked around the base of healthy trees situated in places 
where the disease had not arrived, the operation being 
done by means of a spade so as to cause the wounding 
of roots. Wounds were also made on the larger roots, 
on the base of the stems, and on the larger branches, 
and! they were all infected with the same material. These 
inDculatbn e^riments were repeated three tunes during 
the interval of two years on the same trees, and twice 
on two small plants raised from cuttings, and in all 
cases with no success. In one case such an inoculation 

• lufartaatbii aupplicii to me tbroiigfa a. letter by Mr. A, Styirpka, the 
inycologi^t of the Agricultural Depajtmeut, & ¥MS. 
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was made on a young .4ng3aiia ti«e about eight 
IP ihe diseased avenue. The plant had already 
weak owing to its stem having a large wound about a 
foot long and it being attacked by termites and ^und- 
fungi. The inoculation material 
tta'Lund, il being ri.»>e<l »! 

and of the dry rot 30 as to expose the fr^h t^ues. 
But though healthier trees in its vicinity 
10 the dLase, the infected plant remained healthy for 

Ire than a ^r after thfe S 

down hy the municipal authorities. Attcmp^ ? t 
made to infect the leaves and the young shoois of the 
two young trees referred above. For this 
and dead leaves, shoots and pieces 0^ ^ 
without the red exudation were removed from a trtt 
dying in the diseased avenue and the plants were 
by means of pins which w«e first inserted m 
material and then into the tissues of the plimt. The 
remaining material was buried around the roots W 
of a spade as above. These last tnals were repeat^ 
five timre at an interval of a fortnight, but again with 

no success. . . . j- 

A jassid is constantly associated with 
SiniaDore It was apparently a oew arnval in Singapore. 

invariably prS^t in all the di^d .4ngsana 
.v™», but <«« absent (in 1923) in >>« C'“7 
and Ihe Bukil Timah Road (at the iunnion of fonrtb 
mite) avenues which were also free of disease, l^te^ 
in IQ24 the dbeaSrC these av'enues fifld so 

LX'lT^t, ln"5!3 the 

in the avenues in the Pasir Fanjang district of Smgapore, 
but more recently (1930) the diseare 
so did also the insects. This jassid was also present m 
St Tohn’s Island in 1923 when the disease was preT^ihng 
there. 1 found it in Penang, Kedah_, Tmpmg, ^^a 
Lumpur and Malacca during tny 
192S-192S, This Jassid sucks the juice from the lea^ 
and tender shoots, showing a sp«^ preference to t^ 
new growth where the activities of the n^ly ^atch^ 
larve^f nymphs are to all appearances wholly restncicd. 
The sickly appearance of the leaves of the^ ” 

diseased avenues is apparently due to the pa^'Jc action 
of this jassid which punctures the tissues of the tender 
shoots and of leaves, causing the btler to become thereby 
vellow in spots around the punctures and to curl, in 
the diseased avenues where the parasitic action 
also to be very severe, the leaves have so m^y of th<^ 
yellow spots that practically the entire surface of the 
leaves becomes yellowish and gives a very sjek y 
appearance to the trees. This should not be confused 
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with the natural yellowness of the young leaves or with 
the unddy appearance of very y^ung tr^ having a 
few lateral branches, each of which shed their leaves 
at different times of the year and not simultaneously. 
In the CDUisc of some years following the disease, the 
last surviving trees in a diseased avenue will be found 
to improve gradually and on a closer scru^y it wid 
also be noticed that insects have diminished m numbers. 

A leaf-miner was also occasionally found to do some 
damage, but that was only in a few places m Singapore. 
Corbett fir Gater (1926) record two more i^ts 
squsmoms and Neptis coljimctla} and Muler 
(1932, p. 30) a third {Ptertma ptagtopMips) all occur¬ 
ring in the Angsana leaves, hut apparently they do not 
become a serious pest, nor are they constantly associated 
with the disease. 

IS. Eiperiments to produce the disease on three young plants 
about two feet in height raised from cuttings were made 
by infestuig the plants with the jassids brought from 
the attacked trees, but gave negative results, though the 
experiments on the same plants were repeated at thiM 
different times. In a few days after the infection the 
insects would disa[qjear leaving no trace whatsoever except 
a few moults. Three years afterwards two of the thra 
plants became naturally infected with the jassids, which 
did not succeed in doing any great damage except ime 
production of ydlowish spots on many leaves. The 
plants are still growing despite the jassids. 


An Analysis of the Vanous Theories. 

I, The Theory oj Old Age. 

Without going into the appreciation of this much-disputed 
theory regarding the senescence in plan^p though there seems to 
e^'ist decisive evidence against the validity of this theory (cf. 
Wilson. 192S, pp. 233-247)*, there are reasons why this theory 
cannot be inv-oked to explain the disease in the Anpana tree. 
Ctanting that the age of each individual plant should be counted 
in the manner described above by ChipPi (1920, p* 197) and also 
grfinting tbat ih^ Angsaxis. raised from cuttings are subject to 
senile decay in the end, it seems reasonable to suppose that senility 
should bring about a gradual loss of vigour and of the power 


• I iDiy sIm draw the atlenthm la the (act that M. R, Eiwgii 
loum Bot. VII, I Ml, pp. «3-44lJ has cflered data to shew the favltie^ 
of tie techtuque adopted hy H. M, Betusiicl in bU Invisusotwns on the 
chM^in 1®VK iCofiuO Univ. Memoir MI. 191S, ^, lo 

whkb an iDuaon wax made in the estrart ciueted by Cbipp (1920) in 
eroUinuiK the dwaie on tie theory of tM age. With a better tecbnique 
EMipi Jd not find a single instanw in which the hsf-venatioti—the enUntui 
uMd bv Benedict to judge the relative ages of plant—might be lairn as 
SB indes of the relailve sflea of tie plants investigated by him or by Benedict. 
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to produce leai-es, twigs, fruits, callus, etc. follow^ by gradual 
deaUi, the duration of life of each «getalively r^d tree being 
detcrniincd, at least to a certain extent, by the indiyidualily of 
the bud from which it arose, and by the edaphic condjtions which 
will obviously vary from tree to tree even in the same 
No doubt some plants (e,g. some bamboos) are said to die 
erecariouslv but this is said to occur alwajs after their gregarious 
Lwering In a diseased Angsaiia avenue no such greganous 
flowering b noticed at all; iu fact though many plants may p^uce 
flowers before ihej' die, the majority of them may not do ^ 

11 therefore, secrus improbable that mere senile decay would ^ 
re;pon 5 ible fur causing such epidemics as are reported 
such a ca-ie uf senile decay, moreover, the d^ase would not 
10 spread from a point of infection as it did in Penang St, John S 
Island and in Singapore, but from the commencenient death wouW 
occur irregularlv at various places simultaneously. It is also 
important to note that no such troubles have been reported from 
India and Hurma where the Angsana tr« has been so 
in cultivation as an avenue tree that India has been regard^ 
as its native home when its ori^na! habitat is somewhere in the 
Malay Archipelago; nor does Troup (1921) any reference 

to such a disease in hb recent work on the silvicult^e of Indian 
trees <Jn the contrary, Angsana avenues are rapidly increasing 
in India and recently this plant has been made use of in the 
atenues of the Bombay city. Further as the Angsanas are easily 
raised from seeds, it seems probable that the aly aulhonti^ m 
charge of ihe avenues would import seeds rather than cutlutgs 
to rnake their first long avenues and it is probable that this wp 
being done in Singapore some twenty or thirty years ago; for Mam 
who in all probability was describing the method then prevailmg 
in the Botanic Garden and elsewhere in the Singapore Island 
writes in the Agncultifrat Buikiin in 1908 that the Angina is 
“propagated by seisd which is produced in gr^i abundant 
does not refer to asexual method at ^1 (p. 332). 
view is also supported by the records of the plants in^odu^ 
in Singapore by the Singapore Botanic Gardens; for they (the 
records) show that the Angsana was imported only once by 
r^ts lie in 187S from Ceylon), while all the other mtrod^- 
£ wife by seeds (viz: in 1879 from Calcutta; in 1882 
and 1883 from Burma; and in 1884 from Malacca). In 5U« 
u case the age limit of the Ang^a trees would be ndiculot^ly 
small since many of the Singapore av-enues where the disease has 
been or had been prevailing are not more than forty or fifty 
years old*, and the ol dest of this t o wn avenue canno t be much 

• The rrcbm^^li of the Ksplanade iFouod w^ finish^ 

- .h. ^MriSS4 td N'. Canttey, Annuat Rept. Bet. Card., l,:Kgaport, jer 

m? pT> “d ih. Aniana tr^ w*ie plaut^l tb«xc ia ISW (d. 
if pj Annidid Rtpl. Bet, Card, end Fortti Depl. /nr P- 

T%irm»w that the oldest of tie nets tint (fled in 19 tS only ZS ye^ 
the age being counted froin the time of planting the seedling or cutting 

In the ftveriue. 
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older than one hundred years for the obvious reason that the 
town was not in existence then. Asv far back as 1912 and 1913 
Bancroft recommended propagation by seeds as a measure against 
this disease, and U is to be presumed that his advice wa$ generally 
followed, etpetially in Knaia Lumpur; yet no improvements In 
the avenues seem to h^ve occurred in the inlected districts. On 
the contrary the Anj^ana tree is not favoured as an avenue tree 
in Kuala Lumpur. There howeverj two more points which 
militate against the vtew^ that the Angsanas are dying merely of 
old age and not of any disease. The first is that coppke shoots 
from the stumps of the trees killed by the disease have j^own 
and produced irees; and the second is that cuttings taken from 
dying trees have taken roots and are still alive {in 1934); though 
their parents died some ten years ago* 

IL h the lyisenic Due to a S{n( Funguir 

It seems improbable that semi-parasitic wood destroying fungi 
would sweep away the Connaught Drive avenue in the j-ear 1917 
(Chippp 1920, p. I97)j when about five years earlier it was the 
finest avenue in the whole Penihsula (Bancroflp 1912). There is 
plenty of evidence to show that such fungi as the species of 
Potyporus or Polystktm are usually weak parasites and require 
some sort of scars or wounds where they must live as saprophytes 
before they can encroach on the sound tissue (cL Weir, 1923), 

Excepling Neetrm found by Sharpies^ alL the other fungi 
hitherio found on the Angsana are widely distributed as saprophytes 
and wound-parasites. If any of these were responsible for these 
epidemics then the fungus ought to have been repeatedly associated 
with dead .Angssma trees; but none of these have been proved 
to be of such occurrence, Aloreover since these fungi are vety 
common as saprophytes one should expect the first outbreaks of 
the disea,se to occur in or near the gardens, jungles^ etc. where 
these fungi will be Largely growing^ and lastly in the heart of the 
towns and sea-fronts as the Esplanade (Singapore )j where such 
fungi get very iittle chance to thrive; hut the available records 
and fuy ohsen'ations in Singapore seem to show' that the aventies 
protected by junglra etc.* are nsually the last to suffer from the 
disease. Further the available records show that it was extremely 
diificult to collect fructifications from the dead or dying trees 
as the in^^tigators on this disease had either to wait for a long 
time after the death of the trees or to cultivate the fungi in ihe 
laboratory* If the Infection is assumed to spread by lueans of 
Tnyceliuni from the first attacked trees and not through the spores 
distributed by wind, insects, etc., one should not expect such a 
rapid spread of the disease from a point of attack, since in the 
cultivation of the Ang;saiia trees as an avenue tree there are no 
such factors as tillage to cause a widespread infection in the 
soil; for the ^me reason the infection by the underground diffusion 
of the mycelium should have been very slow and continuous and 
not very rapid and irregularly all over the avenue, ^ 
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Further il has been noticwl that the roots live for a bug 
time after the death of the aerial portion of the tree, and soni*' 
times they give shoots which grow healthily in spite of the fact 
that the stumps are bearing fungus fructificatiojis. If the death 
of the original tree was due merely to a fungus attacking the 
roots, then the same fungi ought to have invaded the healthy 
tissue of the coppice shoots and cause their death too. further 
the trees that have a poor growth of leaves and branches due to 
the ravages of termites and wound-fungi ought to have been the 
first to succumb iti the avenues since they are more susceptihle 
to be attacked by such fungi; but observations show that they 
ate not usually the first ones tn suffer and may even escape death, 
though healthy trees in close proximity may be dying very rapidly. 

All This plus the fact that the inoculation experiments and 
the search for the aclual presence of fungus in the living tissue 
of the roots have proved a failure and tJiat no one fungus has 
been found to be constant on dead tissues of the Angsana in any 
one outbreak incline one to conclude that the causative organism 
is not a root fungus. 

HI. it An .-lenVif injection 1 

The disease appears to he an aerial infection, not only because 
of the failure of the attempts to produce the disease upon the 
healthy trees hy soil or root inoculation, and of the success in 

renewing the trees from the shoots produced bj' the slumps of 

the dead trees, but also because of the peculiar march of the 
disease. In Penang the disease appeared to spread from the three 
trees that were first to be infected. In, Singapore, Malacca and 
St. John's Island, the disease appeared first in sea-front avenues, 
suggesting thereby that the disease might have been an exotic 
one brought in by Bca-bree?es, commercial traffic, etc. In the 
latter three places, the disease seemed to travel inwards from the 
sea-fiont, and in the Tanglin avenue (Singapore) itself it appeared 
a$ if the infection had spread from one end of the avenue to 

the other. Thence it went to the Nassim Road, hut the Cluny 

Road and the Bukit Tiraah Road avenues which are protected 
from the former by hills and formerly also by junglp were last 

to be attacked. In the Massim Road itself those tnter-pianied 

with rubber trees were ihe healthiest ones in the avenue at first, 
though they also began to grow poor later on. in St. John’s 

Island the disease had crossed from one side of the hill to the 
other, but in so doing the trees immediately at the bottom of the 
leew^ard side of the hill had remained free of the disease and 

were (in 1923) quite healthy. Had the trouble been due to a 
soil fungus the trees in the immediate vicinity of the other side 
of the hill ought to have been the first to be attacked, as it was 
easier to spread the infection there through the drainage-water 
or mycelium training underground. Again considering the whole 
of the Malay Peninsula, there appears to have occurred a tegular 
but rapid progress southwards from Penang to Singapore. In 190(5 
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the disease occurred in Penajig; in 1910 at Tapah; Sn 
Kuala Kubu and Kuala Lumpur; in 1914 in Pulau Brani and m 
1917 in Singapore. Of course it is possible that these dalra do 
not indicate the real progress of the infection and that the disea^ 
bad really travelled from htalacca, but that it had not all this 
while assumed the proportion of a pest to attract the attention 
of the public; for the dales available arc for the most part merely 
of the years when the trees began to die in numbers and not 
when the first snUtary trees died of the disease. However the 
dates are very suggestive, and show how rapidly the disease hM 
spread within three scores of years since its first appearance in 
Malacca. 


IV. is the Disuse Due to any Aerial Fnisgus, 

Alter o-orgCftisTti or Virus 7 

li has been already noted above that no fungus has been in 
constant association with the disease. Even the reddish exudation 
wherein Sharpies found a Nectria species growing profusely was not 
a constant symptom of the disease. No iVectria species has been 
found in Singapore at all during my observations, though such 
reddish spots vrene frequently submitted for laboratory examination; 
and previous observers have also not recorded the presence of any 
Nectria from such spots. By this 1 do not wish to dismiss the 
possibility of such a fungus being found constantly associated with 
the reddish spots. If found, its association would seem to be 
(hie to a later infection, for during nfty observations 1 took special 
care to remove from the trees only such material on which the 
red spots had appeared on the very day of their removal for the 
laboratory observations; for, later, the gummy substance in the 
spots would attract the Pammor {Mtlipona sp.) which could 
have infected the areas with various saprophytes and wound- 
parasites. 

There are yet other factors to be considered. Such insects as 
the jassidSj for instance, often carry with them a vims or micro- 
orgaoisn] which in very many cases is known lu cause the actual 
disease in plants, ihou^ its spread is largely or entirely dependent 
on the insect carriers. But the observations recorded above aod 
the results of the inoculation eicperimeats seem to mitilate against 
the probability of the existence of such virus or micro-organisius 
in this case, Further in the case of an organism or virus intro¬ 
duced in the plant by the insects the death should have extended 
from the point of the punctures in the leaves to the whole leaf 
and then to the shoots and branches. But, as we have seen 
already, the death does not extend except a little from the centre 
of the puncture which is quite attributable to tte development of 
the tissues since their injury during the young stage. An organism 
ar virus, moreover, that is capable of spreading so very rapidly 
and of causing such severe epidemics as to be able to destroy 
within a few years the avenues along Connaught Drive, Taoglin 
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Bartacks, Nassiin Road, Orcliard Road, etc. in Singapore must 
infect readily, bnt, as we have seen, all the 
artificially the contagion on trees growing m isolated placra 
proved failures. Then why should very young and fteak tr^ 
Eenerally escape death ? And why should the seventy of the 
disease decrease when the avenues have been thinned » that trees 
here and there escape death, even when some dead twigs Md 
red gummy spots are present on them? It could not rtttainly 
be a case of resistance or immunity of the trees, for the tre« 
having a large dead branch or tissue on the stem and the roots 
might be among the survivors in the avenues. 

All this and the facts that coppice shoots arose from ihs 
stumps of trees killed by the disease and having a lar^ part of 
the dead tissue on their main roots, and that, by cutting on of 
the dying aerial parts, one could save the discard trm from 
death, even when they had a longitudinal strip of de^ tissue and 
several gummy spots on them and even when all the cut parts 
were piled around so as to cause the re-infection of the disea*, 
seem to militate against a theory which would seek to make 
aerial fungi or such organisms responsible for the disease. 

V, CoHid ony iTisects be the CflBJC f 

We have already given reasons to show that the disease is 
not likelv to be due to the direct action of any micro-organisms 
or viruses attacking the rents or the aerial parts of the trees. 
Such agents should infect coppice shoots and branches ^mng 
on the diseased stems and not permit them to grovv into healthy 
trees. Further such agents should not invariably prcwuce a 
continuous dead tissue arising first in a lonptudinal strip from 
a root along the stem and then travelling in the branches and the 
twigs: for the chances are that they would infect a trw m various 
centres or places, whence the infection would spread irregularly. 
For the same reasons insects which would attack bark, ^pwood, 
etc, and permit the entrance into the tissues of the plants of 
some fungi, bacteria, etc. (parasitic or causing obstrurtion to the 
transpiration current in the vessels) are to be ruled out of 
consideratioD. 

The rapid death from the aerial parts accompany or prcce^ 
by the appearance in the stem and roots and branches of a 
continuous longitudinal strip of dead tissue that does not beco^ 
limited to the cortex alone but extends also inwards to the wpwood 
and also the successful growth of the coppice shoots arising on 
the disca-sed stems suggest that the death is due to some profound 
physiological disturbances in the plants. Further the peculiar 
march of the disease in avenues and the fact that it always appears 
first in sea-fronts and then proceeds inwards point to some Mrt 
of organisms capable of aerial distribution. The only organism 
that could be convicted on indirect and circumstancial evidence is, 
in my opinion, the jassid. 
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ll is not only present throughout the Malay I^iinsuta but 
in Singapore the march of the disease as seen in the avenues at 
the Ka^m Road, Bukit Ti'mah Road and Pasir Panjang Road 
has been parallel with the spread of the insects. The insect was 
found present in all diseased avenues in Singapore, whereas those 
in which there were no insects were free from the disease. The 
insect was also present in St, John's Island^ It is moreover such 
as to allow winds to cause its dispersal. 


The hopper measures about one-eight to one-tenth of an inch 
in size and ^ because of its smaIJness it easily escapes detection, 
^ilicularly if old and dying leaves are examined. The adults have 
bluish wings and hop off the leaves when disturbed, but also fly. 
'^e n>Fmphs which are yellowish, arc found in large numbers in 
the yflung leaves and shoots^ and probably the eggs are laid on 
these portions also. The generations arc superposed, that is, the 
adults mating, nymphs and lar\'E may be found on the same tree 
or twig at one and the same time. They show a great partiality 
to tender and nether surfaces of leaves and to the tender shoots, 
probably because they are easier of penetration. They are sucking 
in^ts belonging to the bug-family (flcmifrtcra), using their 
beaks ” (proboscides) to puncture and suck the juice on which 
they live. Vcllowish dots which locate the punctured regions in 
the leaves and which increase in size with the leaf-growth become 
so numerous on severely parasitized leaves that Uie latter curl 
and look very yellowish and ^ckly. This explains the general 
stckly appearance of the trees in Nassim Road and other parts 
of Singapore, .^s soon as the new twigs or leaves are put fwili, 
the insects arc seen feeding on them, but as the young leaves arc 
normally yellowish and partly folded, the damage done at this 
stage does not become conspicuous until the foliage has grown. 


Owmg to their small size, one is often apt to underestimate 
the harm produced by the attack of such plant insects. But the 
studies of Mann, Nagpurknr and Kulkarni (1921) on the potato 
mite show how heavy a drain on the food and how intend a 
physiological disturbance in the plant such tiny sucking insert* 
may cause. An extract from their work 
conception of this damage: 


may give us a better 


.M sUge of the plant's growth, but generally after h 

Ki \ ^ somewhat nily-Iooking 

bbekish colour begin to appear on the under side of the leavte 
and specially on the younger foliage. These spots turn reddS 
extend m area and in number very rapidly, and ultimately become 
a bronze ^lour, giving an almost unifonnly reddish tinire in rh! 
!«>■». Th, .^ppe, roir,p or ,b, „h„. iqui,«VZcMt 
^pearance, the ed^ of the leaves becomes wrinkled, and leaf hJS 
bwome v^eiy promment. Gradually, commencing from the ton X 
whole of the foh^ wnhers leaving however the main sulk sS 
green and living, though it also ultimately becomes discoloiw)^ ^.^,1 
withers. The plant endeavours to recover, by givfnromTserie^ 
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of au 3 dli 3 ny shootSj which are, however, rapidly attacked and 
wither accordingly. AH si^g^S only require fratn t/ihfeen 

io fifteen deys from the bcgmttmg io the finai ruin of ths plants- 
The attack usually occurs after the liibers are formed and when 
they are about the 5 i 2 je of a walnut* fhey cease, however^ to 
develop further and hence the yield consists of very small weight 
of %'ery small potatoes."" (Italics are tnme)^ 

Yet these mites arc tinier than the .Angsana jassids and though 
they can neither hop nor fly as the jassidst they spread from a 
point of infection so vciy^ rapidly that the disease appears to come 
on almost as if a fire is passing through the fields/^ That this 
disease in potatoes is not due to any bacteria, fungi, or virus 
carried hy the mites is clear from the fact that Mann and his 
co-workers have been able to arrest the progress of disease and 
enable ihe attacked plants to recover by using such spra 3 fs or 
dustings as would kill only the mites (e.g^ sulphur powder) and 
not any disease travelling within the inner tissues of the leav^ 
and the branches of the potato plant. 

Exactly what physiological disturbances are produced in the 
Angsana plants was not wiihin the province of my investigations. 
T do not know of uny similar case being reported before except 
those mentioned below^ and they do not appear to be exactly 
analogous. 

In Fiji the death of the shrubby weed, CHdemh hlrta^ h 
reported to occur as a result of tbe activities of a thiip introduced 
there from the West Indies. According to Taylor (1928) who 
made his ob*erv^ation$ in Trinidad “ it dauses brown spots on 
the leaves, which finally lum black and drop, the whole shoots 
evenlually dying. A preference is shown for young shoots^ all of 
which may be destroyed on a bush, while the older leaves remain 
heallhy. Though rarely killed hy the tbrips alone, attacked plants 
become stunted, flower vety' little and easily succumb to droughty 

etc*..*.* . The n>Tnphs begin feeding on the lower surface 

of the leaveSj but after 4 or 5 days, when the ftrst mouli occurs, 
they often move down the stem and feed there, frequently attacking 
the petioles and causing the leaves to drop 

In Europe Elm trees growTi principally in the avenues are 
being killed in large numbers but the progress of the disease and 
death in the indi'V'idual trees^ as described by various workers on 
the disease [cf, Bartlett 1928) and also as seen by me at the 
Expcrimenlal Station of the Biologischen Relchsanstalt fiir Landund 
Fdrstwirtshaft in Eerlm-Dahlcm*^ do not appear to be in any way 
comparable with the Ang$ana disease. Ko doubt the disease 
spreads ver>' rapidly through the air due to the agency of the 


* 1 ara indehted lo its director^ Dr. H. W WDllcnwebcr, for taking 
me round and s^tng m? m i^ener&l view oE tbe various {nvesLigation^ that 
arc being done there in the counectinTi nf the disease. 
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barti beetles irhicii feed on the bark of the Elm treca, but one 
can altva3r3 trace a definite march of the disease in the plant 
tissues from a point of infection—and there might be several such 
points ewn on a single branch^-in such a way that there arc 
persons who differing from the current views among the pathologists 
consider that the hark beetles are the primary agents of the injury 
and that the Graphium fungus which is constantly associated with 
the disease b there merely in a secondary capacity (Kaiser, IWl). 

On the other hand deficiency of a nutritive element or a 
disturbance in the proportions of varfons chemical components of 
the plant seem to produce symptoms somewhat similar to those 
produced in the Angsana disease as mav be seen from the fotlowmi; 
cases; 


It has b«n observed in Indigo and Almond that partial or 
c^plete cutting back of vigorously growing plants leads to exten¬ 
sive death of the feeding roots and if this b done under circumstances 
when root-regeneration is difficult or impossible, poor growth, wilt 
and death are often the result. (Howard & Howard, 19 IQ & 1922). 
Extensive pruning in the tea plants are reported to cause under 
certain conditions a severe stem diseas* (Tnnslall, (Oil) which 
b summarised thus in the Revieji' oj .Applied Mveohgy XI (1933): 
“ Affected plants show the roots in good condition, but the stems 
are full of rotting holes. In early stages new growth arises from 
the collar, but eventually this becomes involved and a rotting 
stump is left with a lew weak shoots, The dbea-se in question is 
not due to any specific orgaaism and is thought to arise from the 
physiological eondilion of the plants, though soil deficiency b 
evidently not ias'olved as bushes newly planted in the affected 
areas grow normally,” 


Ex^rimenting for several j-eaxs with the effects of various 
cnetntcat elements on the Citms secies grown in pure ouartz <uinH 
Haas (1930) notic^ that the lack of any of the eirenuTke 
boron, titanium, lithium, iodine, etc. (of which only traces are 
needed to m^ntam the healthy growth of the plants while excess 
IS prejudicial) produced the foliawfng symptoms' “The lea^ 
curled downward along the midrib, their colour being brownish or 
yellowish gt^, often mth a yellowing abng the midrib- the 
mi^b or veins in many cases were conspicuous, corky, and spirt- 
and there was a progressive loss of affected leaves in a basiLli 
dii«Eion. In severe cases there was a tendency toward ' mumple 
bud formation, due to new twigs dying when barely visible TV 
bark of the imemodes of the basal part of the branch may spUt 
when nn amber-coloured gum ooies ouL ihe crarfc 
.itoing «. .M ,00^ U 1. 

the apicai portion of the branch dies back. The 
from that characteristic of ‘ exanthema' or ' die-Wk' ir 
the gum pockets are at the leaf nodes. There is a 
or even absence of flower production, m ^ 
brown, fail to elongate, and in advanced cases the 
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Though ihe in^l at lacks on Angsarta are liroited to the leaves 
and shoots^ yet for reasons given below they are comparable with the 
causes that bring about the above-mentioned pathoJogical symptoms 
fn Tndiga, Almond, Tea or Citrus plants^ 

Firstly, the injury by the insects lo the leaf tissues and 
chlorophyll wil) not only decrease the assimitatory power but also 
tend to remove all control on the evaporation current and allow 
the water lo pas® out freely even under adverse conditions through 
the injured stomata and the punctures In the leaf surface. The 
fact that in the field the Angsana trees severely attacked by the 
insects start dying in dry and hot or windy seasons in a manner 
if they are suffering from inordinate transpiration seems to 
lend colour lo this view* Harvey (1930) has collected some 
evidence that goes to show that insect ptinctures on leaves do 
promote a high rate of transpiration; and Maximov (1939, p. 246) 
points out that excessive tran^lration may cause irremediable 
injury^ to the plant as a whole or to the roots much earlier than 
the cells of the leaf itself. 

Secondly, the insect injury might interfere with the transloca¬ 
tion of photosyntheiic products from the leaii'ts. 

Further the insects may destroy certain chemical substances 
or hormones the function of which is lo prevent abnormalities in 
the plants and maintain a proper physiological balance, to aid 
root-regeneration and to induce a healthy growth. That certain 
substances, though elaborated in the leaves—a region where the 
activities of the jassids are in tensive and also prolonged—exercise 
a profound physiological influence in the regions very' remotely 
situated Is evident from the work of Bouillene & Went (1953). 
These investigators found that the healthy development of the roots 
and their Tegeneralion and branching were entirely dependent on 
I he small quantities of a substance that is produced only in the 
adult leaves, though later transparted downwards to the roots. 
(They call this substance rhiaxalin '*). If the formation, or 
the translocation, of such a substance were interfered with due to 
the parasitic action of the jassids, it is evident that the roots will 
die and produce conditions in plants comparable to those resulting 
from the extensive pruning of shoots or from food deficiency, for 
owing to the deheient translocation of substances elaborated in the 
leaves some organs will actually be starved. 

Why should the adult and healthy trees usually succumb to 
the di^ase earlier than the young and the weak > The healthy 
adult trees have several branches all of which, as it ha^^ been 
mentioned above, do not often shed their leaves samuliatieously. 
iHore frequently than not one notices, on different part® of such 
trees, leav-^ at aU ,^tage® of dev'elopmeiit. This means that such 
trees provide for the insects a continuous supply of new growth 
on which they can not only feed themselves but also lay eggs 
and multiply. On the other hand a young tree, or one of p^r 
growth, is more likely to shed Its leaves all together and so oblige 
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to abandon it. A small iret with a complete crown 
oi full grown leaves is abindoncd or not aUacked because ol the 
absence of the young growth so necessary for supplying food for 
the pung larvj? and nymphs. It is no'wonder therefore that a 
continuously parasitized tree should die earlier than the one where 
the parasitism Is frequently interrupted and reduced. 

Thb leaf shedding and the consequent check on the niuUlpIt- 
cal ion of !be insects ^11 also e?tplam why the last few trees usually 
^cape dealh, for owing to the largo gaps caused by the deaths 
of several trees It wiJi become increasingly difficult for the insects 
o migrate from one surviving tree which has started to shed its 
leaves to another which is still in leaf or putting out new growth 
flud rnay be at a dbtance of some hundreds of feet; and 

the difficiillies will become all the more severe should the few 
surviving trees shed their leaves simuhaneously. SimiJar difficulties 
of i^iSration of the insects will also account for the $low progress 
or the dise^ in minced avenues and also for the failure to produce 
the disease m solitary isolated seedlings or trees, despite the presence 
of insects or the frequent infections. 


Why the death of a tree shotild usually be rapid as goon 
as. one Dr more of the larger branches are dead Is not dear It 
IS possible that ihe acceleration in the death is due to the pre^ 
duction, from the dead lissues, of soaie toxic substances which 
dm use in the weakened, but living, tissue. The fact that the 
removal of the diseased parts increases the vigour of the remaining 
ones IS m favour of this hypothesis. * 

It may be noted that the rapid and wide dispersal of the 

vears 

iliT.i- ® u S‘"Sapore during 19111^1924 is not incompatible 
with the above explanation of the disease which attributes the 
priiKipal share of responsibility to the jassids. The observations 
of Mann and his cn*workers referred to above show bow rapidly 
ev^n wmgle^ creatures like mites can spread over a wide ar4 
from a point of infection, Simmonds' (IW2) work on the thrips 
introd^^ m Fiji to control the Cffdeiwfd weed shows that ihew 

rapidly migrating over a mile 

?Lr L u ™ <'^22) has proved 

that small winged insects can be carried by winds over fifteen 

^ u!t ^ Journey of even thirty miles is not 

impofsible for them, ' « « nor 


Kentcdi^. 

In the face of our ignorance of the details of the Hfe-historv 
and the habits of the insect, it U difficult to suggest any VkS 
remedial measures Spraying the trees with iSseticid^ S ^ 
very costly and unless it is done simuitaneously over iSge a e^ 
It will be u^le^, since^ such insects, as has bin pointed out by 
Borner & by Simmonds, are capable of effecting long dSne^ 
journeys within a short itrne. Further the vagaries of the SJ 
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have to be taken into account which may produce a heavy shower 
soon after a graying and prevent its success. Parasites or 
predators mi^ht exercise controlp but there is at present no informa¬ 
tion ahmiit these. Mixing various trees in the avenues seems to be 
objectionable from the aesthetic aspect^ though it would to a certain 
extent check the disease. Investigations to select an immune strain 
are hardly practicable. The only measure that is likely lo be 
of help in keeping these insects under control is to restrict the 
use of the Angsana tree to a few short a^'cnues widely separated 
from each other and to parks where it could be mixed with other 
trees. This measure w'ould limit the food supply qf the jassicis 
in a given area and their migTalion from av^enue to avenue will 
aiso be difficult. Trials of other allied Pieroctir^s species^ e.g. 
P. daH>ergh!des^ Roxb, (the .Andaman Padauk)p P, macrocaFpas^ 
Kurz (the Burmese P^dauk), P, santnimus L. f. and P. Biancot 
Merr. as aN^enue trees in the Peninsula could also be made. Two 
specimens of P. mactociirpus, Kurz (?) were existing in the now 
extinct Economic Garden and .Arboretum, Singapore, and both 
these individuals were free from the attacks of the jassids in 
question^ though an .Angsana tree close by was infested with the 
insects. 

Summary. 

The history of the Angsana disease as far as it b known has 
been review^ together with the observations recorded by the 
previous workers on the disease. My new obsemlions made in 
the field coupled with the march of the disease seem to go against 
the thetiHes put forward regarding the cause of it. The disease 
appears to be due to aerial infeetton and the circumstantial evidence 
available points to a ja^isld as the causal organism which b widely 
spread throughout the Malay Peninsula. The death of the plants 
15 apparently due to disturbances brought about in the physiology 
of the plant. An attempt has been made to point out some of 
the ways by which such disturbances could be brought about 
through the parasitic action of the insects. 

.As to the control measures, the use of sprays^ or laying out 
experiments to find an immune strain of trees are hardly praciicable. 
The only practicable measure that Is likely at the same time to 
prove effective in keeping the disease under control b to limit 
the plants to a few short avenues widely separated from each other 
and to parks where it could be grown mixed with other trees, 
,A5 this measure will restrict the fond supply of the jassids in a 
given area to a few isolated avenues and parks, it will also render 
difficult the migration of the insects from one avenue to another. 
Mixing the Angsana trees with other sorts will give an additioiial 
protection to these few avenues, though objecilon tnay arise on 
aesthetic grounds. There are reasons to behevT that ^me other 
species of the genus Pteroc^irpa^ may be immune to these insects 
and so trials may be undertaken to test their suitability as avenue 
Lree$. 
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Corrigenda. 

By A. E. CoOPE, M.c.s, 

The following corrections should be made in my paper on 
“ The Black published in this Journal, XI, 1933, p. 2M. 

On page 269 Names of God ” and '* Ho Names of God ” 
should be deleted in lines 6 and 31 respwtively and " whose names 
are one with God " substituted therefor in each case, 

On page 270 “ Ho Names of God '* should be deleted in line 
20 and “ whose names are one with God substituted therefor. 

On page 270 the brackets and query mark around " tanah 
raya should be deleted in lines 34 and 3S. 

On page 270 “Little Comrades” should be deleted in line 
39 and "Comrade " substituted therefor. 

On page 271 the brackets and query mark around “ the 
mainland *’ should be deleted in line 2. 

On page 271 " of the” should be deleted in line 4. 

On pftgp 271 “Tanah Raya may be a corruption for Hantu 
Raya ” should be deleted in line 13. 
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TRENGGANU MALAY. 
By C, C, Brown, m.c.s. 


PREFACE. 

Parvffi parva decent. This little book has no greater preten¬ 
sions than its pretiecessors, t Malay and * Kcianiati Malay. 

All three are written by one who is neither philologist nor ethno¬ 
grapher, to serve as Introductions to the study of particLlar dialects 
of the Malay language of the Peninsula. Pos^hly it is a bit late 
in the day to study these dialects. The i,-crtiacular schools teach 
a " standard Malay " to the kampong children and the vernacular 
press docs much the same thing tor their parents. Possibly also 
it never was worth while studying dialects of Malay at all. In 
IS95 Clifford and Swettenhamj wrote: the local dialects of 
colloquial Malay form a subject of minor importance and consist 
more in ^ight differences of pronunciation than in the variety of 
words employed.” ! leave that dictum to the judgment of those 
who have read Perak Malay and Kelantan Malay. My own 
comment on it is best espressed by the following story. Some 
twenty years ago a Civil Servant, who had justly acquired a 
reputation as a good Malay scholar in the Western States and was 
Federal Examiner in Malay, was seconded for service in one of 
the Eastern States, After he had been there for a month or 
two, the then Sultan of that State remarked of him that he was 
an excellent officer but not very good at Malay. 1 do not say 
that the present Sultan of that State would pass the same jui^ment 
now on a European who declined to accommodate the Malay of 
Negri Semhilan to his East Coast audience, but Malays are a 
conservative people and f fancy that it will be a long time before 
the dialects go. 

The language ol Trengganu b perhaps not quite so puzzling 
to the new comer as that of Kelantan, but th e two dialects have 

fpapers on Malay SubjecUi ts«on4 seriKj; Perak Itatay by C. C. 

Brown, 1921- ,, , . y, r- 

•Papers on Malay Subjeete (second seriesj: Aeltntifln .V/mluy by C, C, 

Hrown, 1927. , , 

t A DkliiiiWTy uf itie Malay Laneuagi: by Hugb Ctiffvrd and ]:rank 
Athi-btane Swettcituun, IS9+. 
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a good (kal in coniirtoti ^ which must be my excuse for the repealed 
references hereinafter to Kehnt&n Malay} and I hofW that 
(his little book will serve its purpose of forearming Europeans 
against some of the difficulties of diction and pronunciation they 
may encounter on arrival in the State. The reader can at any 
rate be assured that the samples of the language which are provided 
by the dialogues are entirely native products^ and 1 hereby 
acknowledge my deep debt of gratitude to the authors, Tengku 
Wangsa, Dato' Jay a Perkasa and Tengku Segara. I have received 
from Che^ ^\bdullah. Official Translator, valuable assistance in 
elucidating the meaning of difficult words or sentences in the 
dialogues; and for the description of Trengganu fishing methods 
in the Appendix 1 have to thonk Mr, C. ff Sheppard, 
who originally wrote it, and Mr. W* Birtwistle, Officer-iti'Charge 
of Fisheries, S.S, and F.MjS*, who revised it. 

C. C. BROWTs* 

Pahang, 

6iJt Oefober, I9SS. 
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IKTRODUCTTON, 

(1} BIBLIOGILVPHY, 

if ssd ttiat the late Mr. J. L. Humphreys did not write a 
study of the Trengga^u dialect, a task for which he was quaJthed 
as DO other European has been, is or probably ever will be. Not 
only had he the opportunities, offered by a sojourn of nearly tea 
years in the State at a ttnre when the language was even less 
affected by outside tiiRueuces than it is now, but he was a scholar 
ad ttaguem and as is shewn by the copious notebooks be has left, 
keenly interested in the language he was hearing all day and every 
day. All that he wrote how«\vr was an article in this Journal on 
geographical terms employed in Trengganu, 

There are a few notes on Trengganu pronunciation in the 
Introduction to Clifforrl and Swettenham’s Malay Diclionaryt: but 
the only published contribution towards a knowledge of the dialect 
is an article by Mr. P. A. B. McKeiron, u.c.s, entitled '* .A 
Trengganu Vocabulary” in this Journal in May, 19J1. A few of 
the words he quotes arc misspelt, e.g. geUk for getek (or gafet), 
tempek for tepek, k/impus for kapiii: but otherwise the only 
criticism that can be offered on the article is that its quantity 
does not equal its quality. 

(2) (;ENF.R;\L CH,AR.\t’TKRlSTlCS OF THE TREXGCANU 

DI.ALECT. 

ft would be misleading to suggest that there is only one dialect 
of Malay spoken in Trengganu. The specimens of Ulu Trengg^u 
speech which arc given at p* f!6 reved a striking disaimilgrity, 
not only in pronunciation but also in diction, to the other spedmens 
given in this book: and in the Beaut district the language heard 
is often that of Kelantan pure and simple. But the fael that two 
of the leading Malays of Kuala Besut, who were bom there and 
are rapidly qualifying for the “ oldest inhabitant ’* category, speak 
the language of Kuala Trengganu with little or no trace of Kdantan 
influence suggests the inference that the true Trergganu dialect 
is that which is illustrated in all the dialogues that follow 
except No. X. 

2. This dialect shares the merits and defects of the Kelantan 
dialect, to which it bears a very strong graeral resemblance. Its 
chief merit is iU purity: pro'bably no dialect in the Peninsub 
includes less foreign words in its everyday vocabulary. The inter¬ 
course with Siam, such as it was, of former days seems to have 
fefl no influence on the language of Tren^anu; and many of the 
Portuguese, Chinese and Indian words which in Malay guise have 

tA Dirtioniry of (he Malay Lsoguase by Hv^i Cliiiord ariO Frank 
.4ibehlane Swclttnham, 1894. Heretnifttif refernd to as Clifford and 
Swettenham. 
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long been incorporated in the Malay of the Western States are 
still unknown in TrenRgamu. 

3, Where Kelanlan Malay fails, Trengganu Malay fails abop 
as e?dubiLing less of those refineirients of style and diction which 
Perak, more faithful to the classic tradition as typified hy the 
Sejarak Afctay^, has preserved. As in Kcbntan, so tn Trengganu 

the passive di . nya construction (e.g, sahaya dt-h^mbat-nya 

he chased me is never heard in everyday ^ech, as it is in 
Perak: the rarlical form of the verb is used after Mndak (if-ai'), 
turtia, perf^i, hmsa, etc, (thus mk Ukal, turun icngok^ pcrgt 
biasa tuih instead of fiak fumn mcncngokf, pirgi men gam 

bwa minulis}: and there is little use of those pictur^ue and 
effective proverbial sayings itihbai^ ^ibarai, bMnlatt) which are 
still, it b to be hoped, beard from the Ups of the Perak peasantry. 

(3) TRPNGGANU WORDS AND EXPRE5STOXS, 

The dialogues which follow do not indicate any consistent 
practice in regard to ptopoona. There appears to be no Trwigganu 
cotmterpart of the tcman- miba of Perak. Mu is evidently the 
common pronoun of the second person smgnlar and mu-me for 
the second person plural is used in ihe darat. But whereas in Penik 
if a person is addressed as mtbe or kamti, the speaker will in¬ 
variably refer to himself fimati or aku as the case may be* 
there seems to be no such tegular practice in Trengganu, saya^ 
amba and aku all being used for the first person when mu is 
being used for the second person. Dm appears to be the pronoun 
of the third person plural: dm armg is never heard and dema 
only in the derail The Trengganu use of nya Seems to be identical 
with that of Kelantan, see p. 6, KdaMan A/a/ay. 

2. Most of the words and expressions noted at pp, 6 and 7 

of Kelantan Malay as common collociuialisms in Kelantan are 
equally common in Ttengganu. On the coast babar (khabar) i$ 
generally heard for to tell," but nru^iyai (pronounced i$ 

^so us^ and in the dare^ is the regular word. Similarly butch 
tbiruiek ''obtain”)^ hakf gegir^ gak (Kelantan gat) are used in 
Trengganu as they are in Kelantan. There are a few very common 
Kelantan expressions which do not appear to he used in Trenggami, 
at any rate on the coast, viz. balas with the same meaning as 
macham in the Westem States (balai m^ma ^ mackam mana 

how ? baias Hu ~ bakk^ m^gapa = maga 

apu what ? iak sir — tldak hindak, for which the invariable 
Trengganu equivalent is ie'ambah (tidak imboh). 

3. The following is a list, which do^ not pretend to be 
exhaustive, of common words and espresslona with which any 
newcomer to Treogganu should familiarise himself:— 

ackap "often"': achap-acfmp and birachap are 

equally common forms. Kirap in this 
sense is not used in Trengganu. 
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acku 

the chuba of the Western States. Acku 
keUk ” just look.” 

amas 

fa-aiftas is fifty cents and $1.50 ii described 
in Trengganu as tiia amas rather than 
sa-ringgit sa-Icngab or tengah 4m riaggsK 

bikang 

i.e. bmi apat “ W'hy? *’ '* W hat is it? ” 

i.e. used literally to mean “ give 

a drubbing ” and also in an applied sense 
*' done for ”, the equivalent of the Perak 
IttHtak, e.g. padi habis bahan di-liktts “ the 
rats have ruined the padi.” 

biUii 

Afar, c.g. beliii-lah “ never mind ”, Aeftu- 
{qA tintu Jet's have no doubt about it.” 

chemck 

*' many ”, “ much apparenily always 

used interrogatively, cAemak manat ” How 
many (did you get, do you want etc.)?*’ 

dang 

i.e, da#!, “ time to - ”, ej;. dang^tm kit a 

sapaif Can we get there in the time? ” 
Tak dang gelap sapai-la “ Yes, we shall be 

there before dark.” Abo "time at- 

e.g. rsmah guda»g tebakar ’il$t dang tuan- 
kat “ Was that shop-house fire in your 
time?”, dang bUa-bUa setning “whenever 
you can manage it.” 

gitmp 

rather than tiap, thus genap-ginap takvn, 
gcita^genap orang “every year,” “every- 
man.” 

kHeh 

kokor 

cornmoner than tengsk. 

pHrlahan, see note on kika at p. 23, 
Kelantan Malay and at p. 37 of this brads . 

ia 

kola. La 'ni — sikarang, tengah ini 
(Perak) “at the present time,” Very 
often used vrilhout ini: thus sapfd kHa ” up 
to the present ”, nak buai bila t La-iab 
“ WTien’s it to be done? Nowl ” 

liat 

lihat: e,g. achv gi liat " just go and have 
a look.” 

nu 

“ yonder ”, the Perak itnw. The termina¬ 
tion is very indefinite and nvng is as 
commonly heard as nu. 

pilawak 

berbokmg “ to tell a lie,” e.g. dudak 
pelaieak sokmor {sa^’umur) “ always tell- 


Ing lies.” 

I93SJ R<>ysi Atiatic S&ciety. 
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p€kong, 
pero, piicra 


pilis 


rak 


riyaf 

^abtib 

soJ^m&r 


jakat (sikai) 


sai 


■ * throw ' ^ b&img, see tokok below. 

piara^ petihara ** look aftcr,*^ maintain ” 
e.g- iSmbu 'mi $*apa dia peta ** who is 
keeping these cattle? ” pSlera mat^i 
bcsar Mkkmg, see p. 26. 

rfuj/, i.e, money generally, eg. ma^ gi 
dengan rr^itckar pun ia'adak pitis ** we 
haven't got the money to pay car hire/' 

(a) physical ability, the /n/w of Perak, 
e.g, rck-kah mu pfkui/ ** Can yon manage 
it? 

(b) physical well-being, used negatively 
onJy_, e.g. budan tak rak sangal “ not feel¬ 
ing at all strong.-' 

(c) scrubs light jangle, e.g. bal^k rak 
rfti *' go by that patch of scrub." 

** a dollar,” rather than rtHggfi. 

sebab. 

i.e. “ always,” e.g. lib^dl dia 

begiiu sokmor that's how he behaves 
always ” Salaiu is not used in this sens? 
in Trengganu, see note on silaiu below. 

(a) ” ap to " as far as," e.g. sikat ping- 
gang up to the waist J^ila mudek yi 
sekat mana?. “How far are we going 
upstream? ” 

(b) “ since^** see note at p, 15. 

as in Kelantanj nieairs “ recently/^ not 
“presently " as in Kedah. It refers to a 
time more recent than tadL 


s^kaia “ formerly " “ hitherto," e.g. sekaia tidak- 

kk he git u “ that wasn't so on former 
occasions." Murah pada si kata cheaper 
than it used to be." 


selctu 


semulai 


sudi 


as in Kelantan^ is alwa>^ used in the sense 
“ forthwith," e.g. dia gi schtu means fn 
Trengganu " he departed there and then 
and not “ he always went," which would 
be dia gi sakm&r, see note on sakmar abow, 

“over again," “ otLce moret" e.g. ianya 
dia simuiai “ ask him ^in.” The word 
is pronounced simuiai, hot ia-muift>. 

“ tirpcrience," “ make trial," e.g. urang 
sudi *d<ih people have trirf it/' 

loumai Malayan Branctt fVol. XII I, Part 111, 
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tebeng 

** persist," e.g. dia tebeng fuga mint a “he 
wenl on a^kiiig all the A coimnon 


vananl is 

iohok 

used as In Kelantan for {^) “ throwing 
away" a thing, with or without buang (b) 
“ throwing " an object a short distance. 
See note at p. I l7, Kdantan Malay. 

was 

“be aiudou 5 , doubtful/^ not quite the same 
as either bimbang or skak, e.g. dudak wus 
tadak pasai “ worrying wilbout reason ” or 
daiam pikara rVw berasa was sikit “ not 
altogether happy m my imnd about that 
matter." 


(4) PRONUNCIATION, 

The tendency to save the tongue as much vork ^ posable 
in the pronunciation o( the Malay language is common throughout 
the Peninsuia. In Perak, Pahang, and Kedah there may be Malays 
who tn their everyday speech with one another make a practice 
of sounding properly the final t or the final f of a Malay word 
and say keris and chelical^ but they are heavily outnumbered by 
those who affect the more easily sounded kireh or cftlngai. In 
Perak final ar and au are pronounced identically, to rhyme with 
the English dau>, no attempt whatsoever being made to pyc the 
true v^ue to the final r of such a word as dinger: nor is any 
such attempt made in Kedah, where words ending in ar are pro¬ 
nounced as though they ended with the letter ain, the word kejar 
for instance rhyming with raja' (Ar. ). 

2, This tendency is pushed further in Trengganu and Kelantan 
than in any other part of the Peninsula. The Perak Malay gives 
up the struggle to sound the final / of battlal and merely says 
bantai, leaving the contest to explain whether he is yaking of 
a pillow' or of cutting up a bufialo. The Trengganu and Kelantan 
Malays attempt neither final / oor medial n and simply say balait 
which might represent batital, bantai or bataL 

3, The labour-saving devices of Trengganu and Kelantan in 
this respect may be tabulated as follows;— 

(1) ellipse of medial consonants 

(e) where medial -m is followed by -p, only the -p is 
sounded: thus sapai for sampai, iapan (actually 
pronounced sapang, see (Z (b) below) for fampaa, 
}ipang for simpaitg (or etc.: but lambat not 

label; 

(&) where medial -« is followed by -cA or -f, only the 
ck or t is sounded: thus backi for bancM^ bicha/t 

I $3 5) Royal Asiatic Society, 
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for btnchah^ pat^ for pontai etc,: but lundak^ not 
ladak, pandai, not padm. 

(C) where medial -ng is followed by -k or -Sj only the 
^ or j is sound^t thus paku for partgku^ pakfit for 
pangkat, ba^al for b^ngsai^ (asQtfg for iang^fing etc. 

(2) assiTnilation or furring of terminations 

(fl) final -ub, -ap, -at; -ib, -k; -ub, -upf -w/. The 
final b^ p and t are nol properly pronounced, the 
sound ill each case being merely a glottal check: thu$ 
5 ab<i' for idhab {sSbab)^ taka* for tangkap, banga' 
for bangat; migarek for Migarib (Maghriby, bakek 
for bangkit, kikk-kiiek for kilip-kilip; sangguk for 
junggtipf fkuk for ikut. 

{b) final -ffi* -or, -au. In Kelantan these lenninations 
are pronoimc^ idenlicaily, to rhyme with the English 
bar. In Trengganu final -or is pronouncedj on the 
coast, as it is in Perak, i.e, to Thyme with the Engli^ 
daw (inbnd the tendency is to pronounce it as in 
Kelantan). But whereas Perak and Kelantan both 
pronounce final -au as they pronounce final -ar, this 
termination in Trenggann is sounded, at any rate on 
the coast^ identically with final -ai. Thus for instance 
the place name Ckcrang Sa-puhu (in the district of 
Kuala Trengganu) is pronounced, and often written^ 
as Ckerang Sa-pulaij 1 hough it is obvious that the 
true name is Cftirattg Sa-puian i.e. the patch of semb- 

ic) final -am, -on^ -ang, Jn Trengganu the words pada»i^ 
padan and padxiFti are^ for all practicaJ purposes, 
pronounced identically, to rhyme with the Engl^h 
kung. A favourite word of the present (Thief 
Minister's is bataang, in such a phrase as jadi 
batuang pada kdo. This would not be readily 
recognised by the ne^vcomer to Trengganu as bafttuan. 
Other good illustrations of this peculiarity of 
Trengganu pronounclatiuti are sekeng-keng, the local 
equivalent of the English second-hand^ and iiey U 
Chang as the Trengganu version of a Chinese chop 
well-known along the East Coast, whose own spelling 
of its name is Nmg Lee Chan / 

(d) final -C The Kelantan habit of tacking 

-ng on to the end of words ending in -C e.g bining 
and for &fni and gnni is equally a Trengganu 

habit. In fact the pronunciation in Trengganu of 
the last syllable words ending m -t, 4nl -htg is 
so indefinite that it would be almn^t safe to sav 
that these terminations are sounded In the same way, 
via. a slurred -ingr One certainly never hears the 
word logi pronounced sharply lagee and though h 
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cnuld not be said that it is dellnitety lagiffg, tbe 
latter spelling (or /tfjfi"®, see ji) 2* below) gives a 
belter idea of the sound than lagi. A striking instance 
of this peculiarity appeared recently in an old Cnufl 
document lit which occurred the words iya tiada 
Arrutting nicirgff^w, 

(c) final -w, The observations in the 

immediately preening paragraph apply mutatu 
mutandh ^oaJly to the Trengganu pronunciation of 
such words as Trengganw, tna'aluni, turaw and borowg. 
The sound given to the last syllable in each case 
is so vague that -ting might be said to represent all 
four terminations. Tfganitng (or perhaps Tegaifd"*') 
is undoubtedly as good a phonetic rendering as one 
can give with the Roman alphabet nf the local 
pronunciation of the name of the State. 

(/) final -ohf -ak. There is no practical difference be¬ 
tween bahk and halak as pronounced in Trengganu: 
the final syllable in each case is pronounced ou’, ^e 
au having the same sound as the an in the English 
Thus esok, pokok, pat ok sound in Trengganu 
like efau, pokatt', pattiu\‘ just as ^c5ir*, kotak, katoi 
sound like keiotr, kotan', katan'. The same is not 
altogether true of words ending in -uA and *eA. One 
hears penatih for penok but one docs not hear gadauh 
for gadok. 

4 . In 1‘rengganu, outside the Besut district, the Kclantan 
pronunciation of final a which makes duka sound like the English 
do caii> is never heard. Final a is pronounced in Trengganu as 
It is in Perak; that is to say, dmt rhvTnes with the English doer. 
in other respects there is, as may be gathered from the preceding 
paragraph, a strong similarity between the pronunciations of the 
two States; and the following oddities of Kelantan pronunciation 
are common to Trengganu also: 

(i) the substitution of to for tn in ail compounds of the 
word tnana; thus deti/sita for dimatta (and dari-oiatui), 
kewana for ka-maua, ’gewana for ’gimana 

j«eiid) 

(ii) the substitution of r for ng in Such words as pingah 
(mcHgah) and pettgayak w'hlch are pronounced as 
pirals (jwerai'r) ard p^ranyoh; 

(iii) the insertion of an n between the a and i (y) of 
such words as muyong, tnayat, pengayok which are 
pronounced matiyang, tuanyat, peranyok; 

(iv) the addition of a final k to the wo^rds msi^ taki, biji 
and jtiga which are pronounced nasek, takek, bijek 
and jtigak. 

1935] Rayai .4 static Soficfy. 
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CS) ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Ip the: dlalogpcs that loltow, the righuhand column gives the 
full spelling of ihe words in ibe accepted Romanised fora. In the 
left hand column an attempt has beep made to give the reader 
some idea of the way ip which the words are pronounced in 
Trengganu. In one published critique of the author’s Kchtti^n 
Malay the reviewer justly complained that '* the Umitalioiis of the 
Roman alphabet compel the reader to remember about twenty rules 
of pronunciation if he desires to realise what the language really 
Eounds llke.^^ In this book the strain on the reader's memory ta 
slightly reduced, as the Roman alphabet has been made to do 
hea^'ier duty in the representation of sounds^ particularly of 
terminations. The last syllable of vi^ords ending in -am, -an, -im 
and -in is, for all practical purposes^ pronounced in Trengganu as 
the temunations ang and ing are sounded in standard Malay^ 
Words ending in am and -flu have therefore been written in these 
dialogues as. .. p and those ending in -im or -in as. .... Jng: 

thus malang for mo/friTt, bukang for bukan, fajing for rajrn, musing 
for miisim and so on. Similarly -A has been substitute for final 
pOT t (see f4) 3. (2) above) where that can be done without causing 
confusbn. Thus ikuk, sakekf sikek, iauk give the reader a reason¬ 
ably correct idea of the Trengganu pronunciation of ikut^ sakit^ 
sikh {sadikit), hut: but sangai could not be written sangak with¬ 
out causitig him to wonder whether sangak represented sangs^ (see 
(4) 3. {2} (a) ) or (see (4) 3. (2) (fj above). But no 

confusion can arise from the writing of hatus as {hjaluk or habfs as 
habek: if the reader pronounces haiuk^ Aeic/i as he would pronounce 
them if the>^ were words in. standard ^lalay, he will give the 
Trengganu sound of kahs^ kabis- Similarly kerbau ha& been 
written as kirbai as this signing gives a good idea of the way 
this and other words ending in -aii are pronounced in Trengganu. 

2. Two innovations in Romanising have been made in this 
attempt at a phonetic rendering viz. (t) to represent the 

Trengganu pronunciation of final -f or -u, e-g, Tiganu^^ 

{Trengganuj'f and (ii) ay to represent the sound of fmal a in the 
Liu, The Hlu pronunciation of the word can be represented 
by the English boa tny, just as bay buss is a fair phonelk rendering 
of the word tebas according to the standard pronuncLalion. Under 
the accepted system of Romanising the letter e represents the 
English ay, but to write but a as but a might not immediately suggest 
to the reader that the word was pronounced in Ulu Treng^u 
10 rhyme with the English day. The spelling ay for final a of 
words in dialtigue No^ X has therefore been adopted, unschoLarly 
as it may appear to be. Italics have been used to show tbat this 
ay represents a special sound and should not be pronounced Uke 
t he ay in layak. _ _ _ 

repreunt litiai -r or or -u"? throu^haut Itac 

would he wesrboioe to the eye. Tbi* **3 bas occoidic^ly b™ In^rte^ Irom 
lime to tLoic only, to sent'e a* a reminder to the reader timt ihk "-e Kiund 
is always tkm. 

Jaufnai Malayan Branch [VoL XIPart ITI^ 




].—THE FISHERiiEN. 


Bukar 'dak kSlauk' ari ? 

You didn’t go out fishing t/hday, 
Bakar f 

Kllauk jugak. 

Oh yes, I did. 

Banyak buleh ikaag f 

Did you do any good f 

Ta’adak, buteh dua 'ja. Ari 
kurang patok upang 
pung abeh. Gi chari depukat 
tarck^ pung ta^adak upang. 
Banyak ikang-ika^ ISpas k£- 
Uuk, ayir pung jcmeh, buleh 
napak tanab. 

,Vfl good: osdy got a coitpic. 
They weren’t biting prop^y 
and I ran out of bait. 1 tried 
a drag~net boat and they hadrit 
got any bait. The fsk had all 
got away out to tea, the water 
was so clear you could see the 
bottom. 

Apa kabar ari 'ni"* ? 

ffoai docs it go tO‘day t 

Ikang takul^ banyak jugak. 

The lifting’net people are doing 
well. 


Bakar tUlak kaOaut bad ini ? 


Ka-laut juga. 


Banyak biruleh ikan? 


Tldak ada, bcnileb dua ekur 
sahaja. Hari ini kurang patok 
sadikit, umpan puu babis. Pergi 
ebari di^pukat tarek pun tidak 
ada umpan. Banyak ikan lepas 
ka-laut, ayir pun jemch, buleh 
nampak tanah. 


Apa khabar hart ini ? 


Ikan tangkul banyak juga. 


' kilauk — for iptllina see IntrwJutlieD, p, 8, The k tht reKular =*pres* 
von in Trengganu for “ fishing " (it sea). The Lfe of s fishennao ^ desenbed 
as kirja and it wiU ho seen on p. 17 thit that hofefi ketauk mean; 

** ccimf ffl frem 

a puk^ toFtt —the dni^'iiet i?pptkcii inshore^ prifidpal3>f for tBe i^tchiag 
uf tdis. for A (iescliplion ni the nets used by TrtngKanu fishermen and 
the methods of wortbig them* see AppeodU. 

a;c Appendu. 

ig35l Royni Asmtk S^ckiy. 
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jiayang* *ihk 
napak ^ Gamak ^dak bu!eh 
Yn^mukat 3a^p aiuh deras saiigat 
s'ari dua kodiah getek. 

K^maring ki^lauk jugak cbaK 

HtTiif is it there's m fi^h from the 
payangs? / suppose they 
kairen't teen able to do ony 
fishiug yetj the currents have 
been strong this last day or 
two,, and ifs been rough to&, 
[ ^ent out yesterday for 

tgdg^ri. 

^dabp m^kang-ka tidak ? 

Were they coming at idi f 


'dak iiya“ s^njah. Senjah sekali, 
luchuk. Hala bdek s^njab 
sckali*”^ buleh be^aar beteb, 
Gamak s'ari dtxa lagi btikh 
payang *mnkat, ganaak-nya ke- 
kohor'’ nya l^ob. 

They weren't biting^ f lusd one 
on but he got off. On the way 
back / hooked another, the size 
of the calf of your leg. The 
payang;^ ought to be ^sktng m 
a day or two, it {aoks like 
calming dowrr 


Mari dewana ’tu, Sa'id, napak 
letch sangat 'tq ? 

IVhcrc have you come from^ 
Sa^tdf You're looking fagged 
out. 

Saya bam sapd dari Tclok 
Mckuong. 

lust m from T^lok Mengkuang. 


Bagtmana ikan payang tidak 
nampak ? Gamafc tidak buleh 
meinlikat lagi, hams dSras 
sangat sa-hari dua ini^ kochah 
getek. Kfimarin ka-laut juga 
ebari t^Dggiri. 


Sudah, tnakan-kah ddak ? 


Tidak dia s&ojah. Senjah sa kalip 
luchut. Hala balek senjah sa- 
kali buldi besar h^tis. Gaaiak 
sa-hart dua lagt buleh payang 
m^mukat, gamak-nya kobor- 
kohot dia t^doh. 


Mari dari-mana itu, Sa id, nampak 
letch sangat ilu ? 


Sahaya haharu sampal dari Tflok 
Mengkuang. 


^ payattg— u^ Appendix. 

= 5ee iBlraductmn, p. 2. 

^tekahor^M note on kor al p. S7, 
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Dudok buat fcSrija' apa dcnu^« ? Dudok baat kerja apa dl-nu ? 


Wkat are you iDoriing at there ? 


Anb kCrija apa lagi, kfrija-aog 
sokmar ’lu-la. 

Oh, the same old thing. 

Aub kdrja apa keTjsi-nn sa- 

"umuT Uu-liih. 

Mu k£Iauk payang jiragang Musa 
tagi'ka ? 

Arc you Stitt itt Musa’s payang f 

Mu kd-laut payang Musa 

lagi-kah f 

’dak 'dah. Say a bet6li litwh 
kuraitg dua bulang dengang dia. 
Masa la 'm°* kelauk takul 
JlragiOtig Pak Vak pulak. 

fio, 1 lelt him about two months 
ago and now Fm lit old Siak’s 
tangkuL 

Tidak sudah. Sahaya bttheQti 
Ifheh kurang dtia biilan dungan 
dia. Mass (ka)la ini ka-laut 
tangkul Jeragan Siak pula. 

Ikang chara buleb tahang-ka 
deru"® P 

is the fishing pretty good there ? 

Ik an chara buleb tahan-kah 
di-nun ? 

Auh, sama jugak dengang aiiii'’*, 
'tap! bila musing barat kSna. 

Oh, the Mwe 0 $ Acre, but it*s 
goad when the wind's in the 
HOfth'west. 

Aub, sama juga d<5Tigati sini, tclapi 
bila musjm barat, k^na. 

'dab, mu mari ba'apa kesini"® ? 

Thai what are you doing here? 

Sudab^ inu itiari buat apa ka-sini ? 

Saya ingat nak chari kSrija darat 
semetara periyang ujang 

/ thought Td try and get some¬ 
thing to do inland until the wet 
weather's over. 

Sabaya ingat btndak dmri k^rja 
darat sam^nlara p£riyam bujan 
ini. 


^ tliii word mii^l really he to represent t^e 1<Hnil 

proDunc^tbri, as in Ktlanlan. Sw nole on lirjn hai at Ulj K^nEa" 
ifdfay. 

19351 JR&yai Asiatic Society, 
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Lfpas "tu mu tmk bakk k£-Telok 
Mekuang pulak ? 

That yoii^U to Tdok 

Mcngkuong ? 

Rasa-tiya la'amboh 'dah. Dari 
sini"* sajTi nat leruh ke- 
Teganu"^'*^ 

No, fve given that Mp. From 
here Vm going sifoight to 
Trengganu^ 

’gewana, mu ada b^selthing* bira 
d^ngang hawang-kawang ? 

What^ httvc you foUen out with 
your pah f 

'dak aib. 

No^ 1 haven't. 

'dahj ba*apa "dah nak bai«k 

&'orang ? 

Then "why are you going back 
there by yourself f 

Saya dengar ISpas bah“ 'ni”* dc 
Tdganu*^ raja nak kSrija besar^ 
ad a s6rba nika mamang, 

/ hear that after the wet season 
in Trengganu the Sultanh giving 
a big do, every s&rt of ^how. 

lya sunggob ? Mu dengar s-’apa 
kata ? 

Is that so ? Who toid you ? 


L^pas iiu mu b^udak balek ka 
Tilok Mtpgkttang puia ? 


Ra^a-nya tidak fmboh sudab. 
Dari &ini sahaya heudak lerus 
ka-Treugganu. 


Bagiinai^ap mu ada b^r&el§bing 
kira dengau kawan-ka?^ 2 


Tidak aib. 


Sudiabp buat apa sudab hendak 
baick sa-orang ? 


Sabaya dengar lepas bah ioi di- 
Trengganu raja hendak kirja 
b^r, ada serba anika mainati. 


lya suuggah ? Mu dengar siapa 
kata ? 


* lor fepElIinfi set Introdueiioni p. 7* 

a ihc b the saKe as that of hirjiihrh. 

^ ihe word appears t-o be used in Tren^nu wilh ih^ meansnE 
** wet sw$on ’’ like Ifn;in P^r^ik: the latlrr word li unknown m 
Trengsanii. 
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Sa>'a dengar d^kastang Kij^, 
ltcrani’’‘''kfrani'** dudok be- 
kechck. Tak kang grang buat 
loiak'. .M« rasa nak gi ? 

/ heafd at M« Cmtoms of^ce at 
Kijal, the derks Ufcrc talkmg 
about it. People utouldu’t in- 
vertt a tking like that. Arc you 
thinking of going ? 

Auh, aku tak napak jaiang buleh 
gi, tadak modal sekepeng’ 
harang. 

/ don't see haio I can go, i’ve 
not gat a bean. 

Choh* *, gc%vana gamak kita ? Jusoh, bagalmana gamak kita ini ? 

Wdt, vihat about it, Jusoh f 

Gamak apa, Long ? .Anging bS* 
dohor' mactiang 'ni"* nak k5- 
lauk ’dak buleh, kohor dudok 
keruteh^ hak-hak dcnjmab 
s^k^ng dua. Kalu tadak, 
bcdagu"-la kita, nak kcrija apa 
la 'ni”* ? 

You may u eli say that. Long. 

With the tcind blowing great 
guns like this you ca*Yt do any 
fishing, you've simply got to 
in the house. If it wasn't for 
live on the cent or heo that's 

r lentat—j«p the U'ord Is pTon{>ufi£<!d, but it b pre&umabiy the s,tme word 
as iolok given by Wilkinsont. Buat fofo* tneatts pulling one'ii k-g," 

: yeiteAenf—the fel e o( kfpttig is long. See Witkiasoiit under kepeue. 
aCftoA—other common but not eawl}' retopmsablc Trenpganu abbrevia¬ 
tions of proper names am Yir (Tahir), To (Yahya), Fir (DSiis), Chatig 
(Kassan), Uk (Daud), ’M (Sa'at), We’l (Isma’il), C*o (Musa), 

*b(dokar-^An onomatopoeic I it should be pronounced as though it 
ended in ^ Some of the local pundits say that thb word is more properly 
used of the sound of the waves booming on ibc shore In rough weather, 
and that the word tor the sound of a slronf; wind is birdiKgonf, see 
Wilkinson s. v. 

^k^utrh—^the original sense of ibis word apparently fs '‘chip off,*' » 
e.g. of a person using bis bngers instead of scissors to deal with a linger-nail 
that wants cutting: so Bielaphoricnlly to “use bit by bit." 

Ahedoeu—one might have thought this to be tb* Malay equivalent of 
“ chin-wagging but actually it is used of a person who has nothing better 
to do than sit with his chin resting ou his hand-^hc attitude of ctes,]ondcoce. 
t Malay-Fnglhh Dictionary by R. J. Wilkinson, c.M.a.. iqj2. 
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Gamak apa, Loitg i Angm bSr- 
dohor maebatn ini hendak ka- 
laut tidak buleh, kohor dudok 
kcruteh hak-hak dl-rumab sa- 
kepeng dua. Katau tiada, ber^ 
dagU'Iah kita, hSndak kerja 
apa (ka)Ia ini P 


Sabaya dt^ngar di'C»^foittf Kijal, 
kerani-kerant dudok berkcchek. 
Tidak akan orang buat lolok. 
Mu ta&a hendak pergi P 


.^uh, aku tidak nanipak jalan 
buleh pergi, tiada modal sa- 
kepeng haram. 






H 


C. C* Brown. 


tAcr^d be miktng to do 
but Sit -iifith your chin on your 
hand, thctc^s no work going of 
any sort. 

KC-rlja ada, kadang^ 'dak chakap 
kita nak gl jauh-jauh ulu-ulu, 
snsah nak tinggal anak-pinak. 

Amba lak seiuju machang 
orange nak gi kewana-wana gak^ 
punggah-la Luku lekat/ 

There ij work to be had^ hul you 
and I aren't Signing on for 
going right away inland miles 
away^ you carit leave the jamily 
behind, I don't fnoid with 
taking the whole bag of irieks 
with you wherever you go. 

HoFp amba begitu jugak. Sa^ 
pulak, petang-pelang balek, 
awak-awak kita *iu dudok 
mcletir 'ja dekSdai-k^ai kupi, 
oak gi bubul pukai ta'amboh 
seta rang/ 

Vou^rc right there. What^s more, 
when you come back in the 
evening, you'll find the crew 
Sitting gossiping in the cofiee- 
shapSf no mending nets for 
them / 

1 ihh word but and b sajd to be ihe old Mafajr 

word for Ibe more modurn iitapl Ji is not known to ihc diirtioiiaTiiiS m 
this seme. It ^ posHhly a comiption of ka-uda-an ** tke position hmg ^ ? 

s see note on gal al p. 21^ Krtaiiian Malay. The spelling gaA 
more marly represents the Trenss^nu pronuncialioTip ihe sound feeing dHper 
here than in Kelantan. Tfee note afeove quotaj applies howen’cr to Trenggapn 
AS regards the use of tfeis inicrjection. 

^ iuJba —lit- the stone for the Eookip^ pot while it is eookin^p and 

Lbc stand for the cooking pot w^feen taken ofl the Arc: in other words, 
cookii^ apparatus. But m Trengitanu likar inclydca not only the 

things you cook with but also ibe person who does the cooltins, viz, one's 
wifei and to IhIk titar tiavrak ^ettk f U a polite w ay of inquirEng 
whether the person addressed b taking his wife with him ! 

^ used rcRularly in Trengganu for joNi. A Rood example of this is 
the name oi a locality wear Kuala TreoRRunq whidi tfee uniultEStcd might 
think was called Pulau Rusa: ill true naine Is Fulau Ru Sa, i.e:, the island 
of tlie solitary rasuorina. 

^ j^larflJjSf—this and silab/fk (ia-lir hab^k) and jfiopno Uis41r Aaind) 
are ihe common negatjve expletives used in TrengRanu, in common wnUi 
Rebnlan. Ta^ambith setorang would he nmiered ia the Western States af 
loWdli 
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Kerja ada, (letapt) tid^lc chakap 
kita hC'nclak pfrgi Jauh-jauh 
hulu-bulu, ^sab hendak tingg^ol 
anak-pinak. HtiniLia lidak sa- 
tuju macham orang, hendak 
p^rgi ka-mana-majia gak, 
punggah-lah tungku li-lutr. 


Haniba hagitq juga. Sa (perkara) 
pula, petang-p&tang batlek, 
awak-awak kila itu dudok 
meletir sabaja di-kcdai-kiidai 
coffee, hendak pergi bubul 
pukat tidak Cmboh sa-tir haram. 




* Trenecganu Malay, IS 

Sakat' poriyang ujang 'ni^' mu Sanfikat pfriyam hujati ini mu 
makart^ ikang apa ’ja ? makan ikan apa saliaja ? 

Since t/tis v<ct meatfier^i! set in, 
h&Uf have you been manasing 
jor ^sh t 


Ikang hak jerok an 'tu-la ada 
sikek-akek lagi, s^t«ngah i&- 
payang ’dak sapai. Amba kata 
’tlah k'orang ‘puang amha, buat 
tabang mfiribing^ sikek. Dia 
l6kak, “aih 'm"* jenoh ’dah,” 
kata dia. ’dab, mu makang 
ikang apa i 

There’s still a bit left oj the fish 
we pickled, barely half a jor 
though, i told my veife to 
^ckle plenty, but she snould 
have her own way and Said 
This is heaps.*’ How are you 
doing far fish ? 


Ikan hak j^rok hari itU'Iah ada 
sadikit-sadikit lag!, sa-tengab 
tSmpayan tidaksampai. Hamba 
kata sudab ka^orang pf rempi^ 
bamba, buat tahan Smbing 
sadikit. Dia tekak, Aih, ini 
jenoh sudah,” kata dia. Sudah, 
mu makan ikan apa ? 


Ikang k^ring anak-anak tamb<mg 
burn besat-besar keleking, 
dudok gonjdl hak ’tu, nak buat 
’gewana lag! ? Biar rasa tahung 
depang ’ni”* kita gomal biar 
<;akang jfrok sama buat kCring, 

All we've got h some sardines the 
size of your lillte finger atid we 
fust chew those, that’s the 
measure of it. Next year we’ll 
make a fob of it and put down 
plenty of pickled sttifi, and 
dried as weit. 


Ikan kering anak-anak taniban 
bum besar-b^sar kSlingking, 
dudok gonyil bak itu, hendak 
buat bagimana la|^ ^ Biar rasa 
tahun di'hadapan ini kita gomol 
biar sakan j^rok sama buat 
kering. 


looks as Hioueh woH wwJic Trcnpi^ou v 
mnrA It Es used in two dtffcrHVl 5«iis« (a) since ^ P 

(ihc limit ai\ For an esample ot the latter il$e, see iakat ^enyd _ 
n ^3 VVifcfciiiMTii dcK not pi%T but untkr he quo^ the 

T^teanV ^ <b} abQve. Thh be i mktake ^ t 

utc) in Troasga^u; jnd stkai in 
THin*r,rtnu ihdueh lekai e. and stnyal ts is common ^ 

A h I word for imce ^ hi TrenfLgflSiu is ™ cjfi^p i local cqiruption ot 
which e moTi ciisily mroei^ aa ihe ifjjifwjai of the W«t«m Slam. 

» memhme-ti. vnriani of ibe common Treagganu eJspnssioo imbme with 
the meaning at'songat, e.g- ksya veiy rich, 

mS] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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C. C. Brown. 


Kila beratang' buaC'U, ’chara apa 
hal oranK ? 

YeSf let's make a jab of it togeiker, 
and never mind what other 
people do. 

(Later) 

Ah, bfranjak, I>oIah, k^dja parak* 
sangat lagi. 

jVati' theitf Dolah, get a move oh, 
there's a lot of work still to be 
done. 


Kita bcrantam btrat-(ah, Mchara 
apa hal orang ? 


Ah, beranjak, Abdt/llah, k£rja 
parak aatigat lagi. 


Baik-Ja, amba pting orang tepah Baik-kih, hamba pun arang tern- 
bubob atap rumab. buboh atap ruinab, 

Alt tight. I’ve got an order for 
thatching a house. 


Pegi gonyoh perabu.Muda, sokmor 
iduk fak" begitu besel^pat-wat^ 
aisek-sisek ikang. Aku tengok 
dabmg-dalang petak timba 
ruang' petak belakang bawah- 
bawah chaping 'tu busgk-bajigar 
nak buka idong 'dak butdi. 

You go and clean up that boat, 
Muda. I'oa atti>ays just leave 
it as it isf with fish scales alt 
aver the place. In the holds 
amidships and astern and up in 
the botis, you have to held 
your nose for the stench. 


Pergi gonynh pfrahu, Muda, aa- 
umur hidup lak bagiiu b^lrs^' 
Ifpat-wat sisiprsisip ikan. Aku 
tengok dalam-dalam petak 
timba ruang petak belakang 
bawah-bawah ebaping itu busok- 
bangar hfndak buka hidong 
lidak buleh. 


^ WflklTiten under mfliriisi in t !_■ j 

wmnicniy lucd ihan *A-grtiot in the JSIL ^ Trenj-nanu this is n»re 

3 «Tr.. - in tne wnse of fonibining do'' 

parak —see ^(Ikimon under 11- j - rv. 

et. Ckrk W* porak beda'ak oa p, ^ 'n Tren(*anu, 


—has the same nteaDuy? sa &ii» th )t,. .-j. . 

ije, " tet be." Ollter examnles ttiii t* * phrase hiar kedia-lo an p, 6S 

is nol knon-n la the dktioiuriee. 

* besmtat-uotsee Wilkinson under lelinat Th, 

Intensn-e, of the type common in Kelrniiaiv- . ^ ^ ^ merely an 

p, to d( KeJantiin Ualiiy, ' t^fataA-tiok at 

* fitiii* limbii ruafij;^>tbe kalek used ku .t 

fishermen has three piatts for depodifi^ti^ i?" Appendis) 

sea, vii. two “holds" (^eie*} smidshi™ nnet al 

the ^ce in the hows kmnrn as fioieoh r*a**„i"*Tf*’^'*# 
first and it Is only when there hu hecna hi- former are filled 

in the bows, These are known as ihaK* JjuibT tii^ "’■* '*•'* “t> 

aenenJIy larger and bettcj- fish than the* main^cattb" anfi itiey are 
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Getek pung^ masing-ma^ng balek 
kelajk^^ beratang imik-naLkp 
nuana-foana pung kLla jugai 
k^na t^bokok s'orang. 

That *5 bccuii^c wbcn we gel buck 
from fisking, fke cikcrs ail go 
ashore iogethar^ leaving me lo 
do Ike ^d^ork by myself. 


Cletek pun masing-masing balek 
ka-laut berantam naik'uaik, 
mana-mana pun kita jtiga kena 
ti-fbongkok sa-orang. 


Begin Muda, s'esok-s^esok^ 
perahu sapang URjang* * sebiiah 
in mn pajuk gotiyoh s'orang. 

Aku beri begiang lebeh-)eb#h 
pada awak-awak bing, rgga- 
rega ikang lu^ng.® 

T^Vi!^, ^fuda, ni ieli you wkaL 
In future you take on tke 
cleaning up of the unjam boat 
yourself^ and fit give you a 
bigger share than the others In 
what we get for the best fish. 

'dah^ Lcbeh chemak mana ? 

Ifow much bigger ? 

Kalu awak-awak laing buleb tiga 
ama^r mtt buleh kurajig suku 
dtia riyal, aku tak Isang makang 
rcng'^ orang. 

// the others get SUO^ you shall 
have $175. Pm going lo give 
every one a fair deal. 

Pakat begin!, sudah-la, pak. 

Let’s put it this way and have 
done with U. 

^ ^elek /i-wnff—lhi 5 phfufe m al=j 4 > used at p. 32 and the mfaninp 
ss the re^DP This must bt t. p^rticiilar use of gettk^ wbkli ia used 
ordlimnly m Trenpgapu it is in KcUntan, see note on at p. 24, 

Kelantart Maloy. 

s hoiek see note on kelauk at p. 9, 

^ an mlensive form of tbe sa-tsok of Kebntan, see Katanian 

3ftslay, p. 25, and oJ the esok of Ferak, see Feraft Mday, p. 24, with the 
meanme of “ in tutufe/' 

—sec Appendix. 

* ilofff fwfljfj!—See note on pei^k fimtNi mans, p. 16. 

" makaMf; rrng orfmg —^lil. consuine the streniUh of tatn. It. lake untflir 
iduanlage of the work they do. See WUkiPson ondesr reng 1L 

19JS] Royal Asiaik Soekty, 


Bagint, Afuda^ sa-esok-sa-c^k 
perahu sampan unjam sa-buah 
itu mu pajak gonyob sansrang. 
Aku beri bahagian lebeh-libeh 
pada awak-awak lain, harga* 
harga ikau haluan. 


Sudah;, l^hdh chl^tnak mana P 


Kalau airak-awak Iain bjruleli 
tiga amas, mu bSruleb kurang 
suku dua riyal, aku tidak akan 
maknn reng orang. 


Pakai bagini sudah4ah, "pak. 
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C. C. Brown. 


Pafeai gewana ? B^lat-la tiltu.* 
way? Let*s ftm^e it slra'igfit, 

Pakai bagi 'pal, sebagi bcgiiujg 
cbudii perahu, tiga bagi begiang 
s^oraog awak-awak, $aya kamat^ 
padang ’dab. 

Lcl ffiert be four shares: one short 
goes la the man who cleans the 
boat, the other three to bt 
divided among the crew- That 
seems fair to me^ 


Pakai bagimana? Btlai-lah tentu. 


Pakai bahagi i^tnpat^ &a-bahagi 
bahigian chuchi perahu, tiga 
bahagi bahagian sa-orang awak- 
awak^ sabaya kaumt padan 
stidah^ 


Lohor\ jusl^lang', kita ari 
gamak buleb Lkang banyak ^lu. 

FwVfi l&ie back to-dayj Jnru 
Setam. That o ht of 

/ kfwui. 

lya -dak^ buleb Lkang noandi' 
maneh sarnbaP' 'ja. 

VeSf J*m laic enough but no fish 
lo speak of. Just enough for 
us alt to cat but nothing io se!i. 

B£rapa boah ? 

Haw many baatfuts ? 


T^boFj jim-sclarEi^ kita hari mi, 
gamak b^ruleh ikan banyak itu* 


lya tidak^ Mruleh ikan mania- 
man is sambal sahaja. 


Bnleh lengah dua bnah, jual 'pal 
likor sehuah. 

One and a half, it fetehed a 
boat. 


Beruloh tengah dua buab^ jual 
t mpnt likur sa-btiah. 


^bihi4a lela—U, t'laT-tak iiniu. For beim see KiUnian Mtthy p. 20 
under h the f&nn most caipmoidy used Lq Tren^anu.^ 

in Tr*i«!i5anu u a vsriarLl gf samoA, thouj-h it ippears 
Ui^ly ttot there <an be any connerign hctween the two wonls. IntMcet 

r.ri S th* a«* woril, 

e g. tnAoi <Kcitali asd Per*V) and faiaJ (KelanL&n aDd Trenesanut w«ra 
(Hg, Tuah) and mtka {Pe^, goU.'j: bm tbis an hardly b< duc of them 
V bajimauoh it net the »nt in the iwg words. A'diaoi U ^wondunced 
karntr and K«m«k » pronounced fanidti' in TrenioiaDu. 

mid-d^, I.e. meUpborically, “ Uie." The lane A u/ fan 
Appendix) fishennen usiiaQy come in earlier than the gthcK * ' 

lirsi'TsJ £,T '»* 
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Amba pcgi balelc, pegi balek dua 
ari yah be^hang tang" ktring, 
Pnkat soyak rabak abeh^ nya 
gomol deldlumba, Ari 'nl^^ 
tang malang- 'dok bubiil 'dak 
abch scki^tifK 

/'^7C bceit ml and back^ out and 
back t/icsc h^o days unt^oni 
getting a tkhg, Tk^ net 
all lam (a bits by daipkms. 
fvc bem mrnding U tbe whole 
day and tiaveft* *l finhked yeL 

Ambohij pukat banj rn&tah^ piing 
rabak jugak. 

that brand-ncu* net oj yours 
all m holes f 

Bapak Iflnmha turnbok beri 
rabakb tak dang berkechekp 
tarck-tarck napak teprebong^ 
'pal ^nang lubang ebarek, s''ekor 
buta® tadak ikang. Majar 
sunggob takul amba, d'ulu 
nyareh-nyareh nak L^baJek 
b^hang di-ombak. Rega pukat 
orang tak bflf'pasang Jagi* ^pai 
orang b&rutang 'lu, amba 
sj^buebu. 


Hamba pergi balek^ pergi balek 
dua ban sudah, bahan hentain 
(?) kcriisg. F'ukat soyak rabak 
habis, dia gomol di-lomba- 
lornba. Hail ini tahaa inalam 
dudok bubu! tidak babi$ sa- 
ketir. 


Ambobij pukat Uaharu b&nar pun 
rabak juga. 


Bapa Iqmbadomba turnbok beri 
rabak, tidak dan berkechek, 
tarekdarek nampak tlrp^rebong 
(?) empat ^nam lubang charekp 
sa-ekur but a tiada ikan. Majal 
$unggoh tangkul hamba, dahulu 
nyaris-nyaris bendak terbalek 
baban ds^ombak. Harga pukat 
orang tidak berlepasan lagi, 
qmpat orang b^rhutang itUt 
hamba sa^buthu. 


1 thL^ may be a clipped fann cif hiKtamt but the \Mtt ward b 
not used In Trengganu as it is in KdinUn, ^ note on &t p. 

Kelanian Malay ^ bihang (;5oAoir!) being the TrengEianu enuivaknl; and this 
Is moTC probably a corniption of ia^sR. 

tma&ng—l.t. all day See note on *tan fnafom ai p. 9Cl, 

Keknian Malay. T&b ii most probably a corruption of H it 

were iin abbre^-iaEioin of iiniongf ms Wilkinson appears to tinder 

tang, Mng wolawt would surety mean "at nijrht/^ wbereas in Treflgganii 
Jl rne^ins “ all " prpjwmsbly because one holds out until the night ^ 

^ barit miiah-^xht word mHab is probably only an intensivep we 
Wilkinson sub voc. The Keluntnn equi’^alent is minah^ §ee note thereon si 
p. 4S, Kehmtan Malay tbouirh the connejcton sug^eited there between meTiah 
and temr h no lonp^icr supporErd by the aulbor. 

* beri rabak —the utt of the suffis to make a trtmsitiVE verb is 

uncommon in Trent^ynnu and Kel^ntan^ h^rf plus the simple form of the 
word being uied instead, cf, bin mqJi lifeuj, 

^ teprihang —^ihe meanlni; apparentty ia " gapini? open " ss of anything 
with a lajT^e hole in it. The word pirihang is unknown to the dictionaries. 

buia—stt note on afroft :il p. 45, A'ffaifloR Malay^ ThEs is one 
of the strong negatives commonly used in Trenpgsnu and Kclantan. 

^ nraia/ ?ee Wilkimon s. v. 
l9J5j Royal Asiatic Sockty. 
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C C. Brown, 


dolphin u^£nl }niO H and 
it lorn biforc yan €&uld 
^ay knifr.. U'e kaalrd in and 
found five or six huge koies, 
not a fish did w geL 
had no tuok at aJi mth this net. 
One day m ad but capsked 
m a big sea, What^s mort^ wt 
haven t paid far the mi yet- 
There are four of m in it and 
Fve got a quarter, 

Sakek Mda'ah^ kflauk pSriyang 
W, 5a1ah-sa1ah lek^ * *dak balek 
s^Larang ganiak-nya. 

It’s m fohe fishing ai this time 
of year, ff anything gets 
UTOng, you'll never get back 
home again. 


Sakit beda^ab ka^aut periyam iid, 
^lah^salah lek lidak balek sa-tir 
haram gamak-nya. 


Hey, amba gak leteh, 
nak jua! p^rabij kuwe* aitiba, 
DiLirab pung b^bi-Ia asal laku. 

Oh, Tm fed up av/A it, Somc^ 
times I feel like setlmg my boatf 
at any price it'll fetch. 


Hey, bamba gak I&t«b, sa-kaH 
»-kali hendak jual perahu kuwe 
bamba, murah pun belai-lab 
asal laku. 


Jual ba^apa, pfrahu subuali? Jang 
nak pulak, nak gagai kewana? 
Gamak beleh mata nak ebari 
macUang pi?rahu mu 'iu, piluk* 
pulak kgpala dj^ngang luboh 
'tu barn song-kehangon^ napak- 
nya. 

What are you going to sdl H for 
when you've oniy got the one ? 
you laani a boatf. where 


Jual bual apa, perahu sa-buab ? 
Jam hr^ndak pula, hSndak gagau 
ka-mana ? Gamak bllis mata 
hendak ebari macham p^rahu 
mu itu, palut pula kepata 
d^ngan tubnh hu baharu song- 
kebangun nampak-nya. 


^ WUkinion s. v. 

*f#i-5ce WlltiitscB undrr lei II. tltoufib th* nfanEn;: a^ignrd there I* 
irot qu(te coffirt M fir m TrciiREtiiu is. wneemilt). An iniiJince of the 
Trrneganu uf* of titiU be found ai p. b 3, Tht meftninie b “aasutidly." 

set Appendix. 

* mfoning is u In the tr.tmlalinn. '* pgo well with." The 

word presurruAty b the same u palut (dven by Wilkinson ihougb with a 
different meanini;. ' 

■ towj-i^honjteite-Hiee WilUnson tind« nmj. 
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Trengsanu Jlalay. 

are y&u going to find if f d 
have a job to get another lihe 
yours, her head goes so veil 
v-itk her htdl and that gives her 
sueh lovely tines. 


Kalu amba jual, Ramak mepeh^ 
amba, 'dab k'ada* * menakul 
gamak-tiya, Orang kata* pSrahu 
’tu tab 'sah oiok‘ sama pErahu 
Dcreb 'ni, nya mabang dia 
lesap'patat.* 

// / sell the hoot, I shall be hard 
put to it to live, not being able 
to fish. There’s no comparison 
betiveen that boat and Deris’s, 
mine vofild leave his standing. 


Sunggoh, amba keleh pung bEgitii 
jugak. 'W mejiatang apa® mu 
banik dEngang kaing 'tu ? 

Yes, so I’ve seen myset}. What’s 
that yotdve got wrapped up in 
cloth r 


Kalati hamba jual, gamak mipia 
(?) hamba, tldak akan ada 
tnEnangktil gamak-nya. Orang 
kata perahu ilu tidak urah 
antak sama perahu DEris ini, 
dia makan dia lt'sap*pantat. 


gunggoh, hamba kEleh pun bagitu 
jvga. Itu bEnda apa mu barut 
dEngan kain itu ? 


Ithe locaniw is as in the traMbticiii it may be utipis {ite 
Wilkinson, a. v,), le. “ thin " (or latk ot food ? 

kWd-^prcsumably reprHisents fWa* ada, ie, "® 

non ** ? A similw espresion will be found ai p, 54, Aelonfan shaas 

we note on ‘io'ada, whith misht be a corruption of akan aila. 

a Orang fcoto-lhis phrase U often vwA in 
meaning, ^ply to fill out s sentence. Good examples of thB use wiU l» 

Uiutkd in ttic diabirtw: at p- 

’• fllti*—the word ** compafc^^ It may b« a_ c-^miption of 

LhDU4di thtf dictiopariK do nol know ik^t ^ of 

5 jMfr-poltsrt—this is the sainc eipression as what was wnltco as 
estsA at p. 105, Ktlontan Sfalay.^ The author of the 
convinced that the expression is an unvambhed descripti n 

" going out nf sLfdit-" 

* pr.rptolu-'!! Wilkinson undtit binnian^ 5 &ys tbl^ 

whether smimste or baniiDatep = binds" The IomI 

that minat^ng and tinmans nxt the same word, ^ it 
to^e lhai be ii;*d w^lh the same m^mns 

cl probabiHty however evidently is an the of the IcKKCographer^H 
CU^nl ftnd Swcltenham are at one with Wilkinson m the mattef. The 
load pfonuneiation is howefver mewafaag, 

m$\ Royai Ash^ic Society, 
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C. C, Brown, 


Auh, golok bakong amba b&li hak 
oran^; kctck^* Hamba b^li 
jngak k^^nang kcmata 

tajang sangat, hamba achu 
choba sSkalt makang rambut. 
Bimbang takut nya keleh d^- 
pidi^ nya igat.^ 

Oh, Ws a knife / bought. ti*s 
stolen property but I bought 
a all ike same because of Hs 
marveltous blade, Fve trkd and 
you cun cfit hair with H, But 
fm seared of the O.CJ'M. 
seeing it, and then he*li chp 
me into the iock-up, 

"dahf mu nak gi k£nmia lagi 
napak lorat t'adi cbalbilai- 
chaibilai ?* 

u^kere are you off to now ? 
You seemed fa be tearing dong 
in the devil of ff hurry just nOW. 

Nak gi ambek anak kayu dalang 
rak *ja, 

rm just going to gel a few sticks 
in the scrub yonder. 

'dahp gi-la bangat, ari nak malang 
y-rant*'® te.* 

Well, yodd belter hurry up^ 
You're a brave person going 
out as late as this^ 


Aubp golok bangkong hamba b^li 
hak orang ketek, Hamba beJi 
juga ini kenang ka-mata tajam 
sangat^ hatnba achu chuba sa- 
kali makan rambut. Bimbang 
takut dia kcleh di-OX^^D., 
dia igat. 


Sudah, mu hendak pergi ka-mana 
lagij nampak lorat tadi kaebau- 
bilau kacbau-bilau ? 


Hendak pcrgi ambil anak ka>u 
dalam rak itu sabaja. 


Sudaht pergi-lah bangat, hari 
hendak mabm Ini^ berani ie. 


» word mein§ “ to stsat ^ and the spelling repre-Kuls the 

pronuncL3tk>ti- It may l>e the local vorsion of kitifi, m WiUdnson a. 

" stealing “ being a recognised fonn of nipping ** ^ 

’igal—s^s Wilkinson under The buer ia a mi^k-Ading spelling as 

iffait hi Kclantan would be pronotinCi^ whereas the word ia dther 

isap or igat, either of which would he pronoutieed, in Kebntan k in 
Treng^^anu, as iga\ The word b undoubtedly the same as rig^p^ ^ven by 
Wilkinson as a Keihih word Sw note on at p. IB, IfdEay. 

^ efusibUn'KhaibUaS—^td to be an abbrnintkon of (see 

Wilkinson s. v.K For pronunciillon of htm u hjI see Inlroducliocit p- 

the spcSliog tfk Sn KdontitHr Sftday, sec note at p, 4 ^ fe WTung. 
Tbb is obviously the same word and it fa pronounced to rhyme with the 
French it as in itu. It. a long drawn out Englbh lay. 

Journal Malayan Branch | Vol. XIII, Part HI, 
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BaiHah, malang karatig kita 
bdtcmy pulak nal.' 

An rig A/ then, fil be iectns yw* 
to-nigfit. 

MCrayek hewana lama ’ni"* lak 
napak mata, Pak Mat ? 

IVftcre have you disappeared to 
that we haven't seen yoa alt 
this time, Pa’ Mat ? 

Hty , Li, apa kabar ? Mu kfiri ja' 
apa chara senang benar oapak ? 

ffcllo, Ali, haw arc you f What 
are you doing these days ? 
You seem to be very comfort¬ 
able. 


Baik-lah, oialam karang kiU 
b£rtemu pula. 


{Me)6baib kamana iaaia ini lidak 
nampak mata, Pa’ Mat ? 


Hey, Ali, apa khabar ? Mu kErja 
apa chara senang benaT 
nnmpak ? 


Sinang apa benda ? Dapat kS- 
lauk pEranyoh* seputong' buleh 
sEkupang tiga amas Iicb^E 
Ifsap mekalaji, Pak Mat pegi 
kEwana tak napak mata idong ? 


Senang apa benda ? Dapai 
laut pengayob sa-puntong bet' 
uleh sa-kupang tiga anrns lichin 
lesap mengkalas. Pa’ Mat 
pEtgi ka-tnana tidak nampak 
mala bidong ? 


Who says comfort aide ? When / 
go Asking, Vm only one of 
many in the boat and I earn 
1214 cents but I ttcifw SCO 
the f!l.S0 I’ve had to pot n^. 
Where have you been to. Pa’ 
Mat, that we haven’t seen you ? 


1JM/-U H diffinrull to reprwcftl the prcnuncUlion el this word, ^rc 
i.; of Eourte TO I sound in it, s« Inlnjctutlinn. p, 5 jiikI (tar would be a 
belter spelline were it Ml ter the tsct tkal wwda m w m Tren^u 

™ DTOMUJ^^ to rhyme with the Eni-lMi ^ow. The manst Eteali^ 
equivalent to the TreugEMu pronuntlalten of naJ is Ibe toekney pfonuo- 
cialion oi 


~ pefany(*h —£« ITvtr^M^ucllon^ p. 7. 

^ wolc on :^ptili>ng at P- Ktjanttin app^^ts 

couany 10 TreneEanu. The KeMfal meaning of this sentenea is cksf. 
a is intended as a viBormis denial of the sugsestion that the speaker * 
wen- but it is TOt « easy to get at the meonlns oI e«h ronstauent ^ 
of the senterre. By pSranyah sipuleng the 

he is onlv one of a mw, and buStk sekvpartg describes hia art ual 
thr pro«cil3 of the catch. The words 

describe the outlay he ha$ had to make for the hiro^ or hii shaft m the 
purchase prkty of the Wtl i^ed. 


193 S] Royd Asidk S&ckiy. 
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C, Brown, 


Nak pC*gi kSwana sangat ? Achu 
kelauk doPahang tab tiapak 
}B]ang, tak kSna ikang. Abeh 
'dab jajah ta'alok Pa&ang se- 
puJoh kali ganda baik 
Berasa ta'amboh bara' 

kflaing ’dah, udoh molck nak 
k£]auk dfsini-la 

Oh, rve not been very far away* 
/ tried fishing in Pahang, btd 
couldn't do any good, no fish 
ta be had, Pve tried every 
part of Pahang but iP$ 
times as good here. I've learnt 
tny lesson and there's no more 
going abroad for me. Good or 
bad, Fd sooner fish here any 
day. 

Esok saya tupaiig s'orang gak ? 

Can / come vdik you to-morroio ^ 

Mari-la. Mu dudok d^wana ? 

Certainly. IVhere Ore you living f 

Dudok inpang selopir^ Kasing 
Barat 'tu. 

Kelantan Kasslm Uts me put up 
m a corner of Ms kmae. 

Hak bj^jalang ngok-ngokp kaing 
selai sopinggaiig kfmariog Hu ? 

What, the man / yesterday 
who walks at a trot and goes 
about with Mthing but a sarong 
on f 

lya-la, s'apa lagi ? 

¥es, that's the man. 


Hondak pergi ka-maiia saugat ? 
Achu ka-but di-Pahang tidak 
j^ampak jalan^ iidak kena ikan. 
liabb sudah jajah la'aluk 
Pahang sa-puloh kali ganda 
baik sini. Berasa sor^ek, tidak 
emboh bara kadain audahp 
budoh molek hendak ka-kut 
di-smj-lah. 


Esok sahaya tumpang sa-orang ? 


Mari-lab. Mu dudok di^tnana ? 


Dudok tumpang sa-Lopir (?) 
Kassim Barat ilu. 


Hak b^rjalan ngok-ngok, kain sa- 
hclai sa-pinggang kelmarin ilu ? 


lya-kh, siapa lagi ? 


I &i5ra—tbc trieaniD^ fa as in the iranslatian. UiqurIi this use of 
fa not mentioned m the dirtJanaries. 

^ Apparenliy meaii§ a part of & hDose added to the mi in 

building. 


Journal Malayan Branch (Vol. Xlll, Part III, 
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Treo^anu Malay. 


Mu meuauak p5tang akek nal, 
pukul sato kUa lunjai seblu, 
peg! unjang‘ tanah gebpj. 
Sfkala-sekala* unjang 'tu be- 
jasa periyang *nL“*. 

you’d better /mve year meat a 
bit late in the evening, as we 
fhdl be starting at 1 a,nt, / 
want to get to the bait before 
it’s light. That bait abvays 
used to be a good one at this 
time of year. 


Pak Mai, saya 'nl ta'adak baju 
nak bual besahang*, mitak-la 
selai. Ba)u saya charek serSn- 
yeh”, sekali dak buleh pakai. 

Pa* Mat, I haven't got a jacket 
to wear. Could you give iM 
one i The one I’ve got is m 
tatters and simply isn’t fit to 
wear. 

Hak betapong-tapong ubong* ada. 
Kalu nak, amhek-la. 

There’s a patched one you can 
have if you like. 

Baik-la, malang karang saya gi. 

All right that. I'll be with you 
to-night. 


Mu menauak petang sadikit, pukul 
satu kita tunjai sa-lalu, p£rgi 
unjam tanah gC'lap. Sa-kala 
53 -kala unjam itu bSrjasa p^ri^ 
yam Int, 


Pa’ Mat, sahaya ini tidak ada 
baju hendak buat tosahan, 
minta-)ah sa-hillai. Baju sa^ja 
charek s5r£nyeh, sa-k^ lidak 
buleh pakai. 


Hak bJttampong-lampong hubong 
ada. Kalau hendak, ambiMah. 


Baik-lah, malam karang sahaya 
p?rgi. 


* unjang—SK Apfwndis. 

X tanah Wilkiwott li^xs lerant Janok wilh the meaning “early 

Uawn.” TonaA reprtsents an e^-en eariier lime al day, 

a sikgUi-iekala—ste WilkioMn s. V. The uturduplUaled form is «Hn- 
ptoner. 

Stoat tesisAtojf—"Ihr daib' wear"; not, as one miekt thinks "a bathing 
elotit.” 

s .(irftiyeA—possibly a variant 0l sirwnym, See Wilkinson s* v. ? 

« betapong-lapOHg ntong—i-e, with a new pi«e let in tAutonj). 

IMS] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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C. C. Brown. 


Mu kalu orang gfrak, bikas- 
banguDg selalu nal, Jangajig 
pulak orang ^dok tunggw tang 
malang tang siang', ’dok pckra 
mala besar kfkktng* peruk 
besar gi^bajia 'dak pcJera. 

Yes^ tfitd wken peopk give ym 
a €(tU, yf^u gel up al ame. / 
dan'i wdjtl be hanging about 
iffatting f^r you aii day and 
night: think about getting your 
food and never mind about your 
sleep. 

*dak. Saya mejak 'dak 

buleh kerfisek sikek, tektjuk 
s^laiu. 

Oh no, nowadays ike least sound 
wakes 


Mu kalaii crang gSrak, bingkas- 
bangun jaogan pub 

orang dudok tunggu tahan 
rnalam tahan siang, dudok p£b- 
hara mala besar kcling^ng, 
pSnjt gebana tidak pSJJ- 

bara. 


Tidak. Sahnya simenjak mi tidak 
bukk kcrsek ^dikit, t^rki^jur 
salalu. 


1 Ifljij maiang iatig — lit all day aisd mU nijeM, s« natc on iajr^ 
Rira/4iJi£ at p. 19 . 

^ pihra ffl43la —a provurhlat cipn^c^iip with ^otqcliufls 

lil€ the same meaning as the EheIisIi " paiind foolish **: lit. 

you take wt of the cyt, the size of your lUtle finger^ bul you don't lake 
care oE the stomach, the size oE the big drum; i.e. yo;i thuik more of your 
sleep than you do of eetling the food lo ill your belly. 

loumat Makiyan Branch [Val. XIII, Fart III, 





[[,—THK FESH BUYERS. 


Ada ikang we ? 

Got any fish t 

Ada jugak s'ekor dua. 

Fcfp ^ /eiu. 

Soh-la kSlat *iu aik^k nak tupang 
keleh. Berapa ckor ? 

off tkai skftt u bit and 
iet*s have a hoh at ihem^ Hou' 
many tenggiri are there ? 

'dak baziyak^ ada lapang ekor. 

Not many^ tve got eighty 

Berapa nak juaJ 'tu ? 

What do you wmt for them f 

Saya l^tak rfga mati, lirria riyal 
sekupang. 

J5J2J4 h iwy price and not 
cent hss. 

Ambor, mehal-nya. 'dak buleh 
kurang-ka 

That^s a dtvd of a lot. Can*t you 
take a bit off f 

Kurang ch^mak mana ? I’awar- 
la nak dengar. 

How much off / f^fs hear your 
offer. 

'pat riyaJ &uku 'dak buleh ? 

IVhat about f425 ? 

dak buleh. Sa 3 ra litak 'tu molek 
^dah. 

Nothing doing. My price is a 
fair oncu 

i9J5] Royal Asiatie Society. 


Ada ikan we f 


Ada juga sa-ekur dua. 


5oh-lah k^lat itu sadikh h^ndak 
tumpang keleh. Berapa ekur 
tenggiH ? 


Tidak banyak, ada lapan ekur. 


Berapa hendak jual itu ? 


Sahaya lelak harga mati, lima 
riyal sa^kiipang. 


Anr^bi^ki tu^hal-riys. Tidak biiieh 
kurang-kah ? 


Kurang cbfmak mana f Tawar- 
lah hendak dengar^ 


Empat riyal stiku tidak buleh ? 


Tidak buleh. Sahaya l€tak itu 
molek sudah. 


C. C- Brow^ti- 
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"dah, berapa ? 

irci/p U be ^ 

B£gini^* sudah. Saya kata sekali BagInL sudah. Sahaya 

naif pakai lima riyal g^aap, kali, pakai lima riyal B^aap, 

sudab. siidah, 

WeU^ thh is finaL I say^ 
dolUiTs, 


Molek ^dah saya tawar Hu. Kalu 
nak beii, deraa-la^ malaxig ^dah 

Vve made you a fatr offer- if 
you’re s^ngt hurry *fp, H’s 
getting late* 

Baik-1a^ kurang suku lima, sudah. 

AU right then, 

Saya bBi ikang kurang suku lima. 

/Yi take them at ?4J5- 

(To the Consumer) 

Deras we legtri S0gar-s«gar ! 
K^ang habeh k^ang, haru tahii. 
Orang kflauk tadak sebuah 
habok 'dah. 

Came on everybody, here's some 
fine tenggiri 1 They*U be gone 
in 0 minute and then you’ll he 
^fairy. All the boats ore in by 
now. 


Batai-Ia, saya nak sfikeping. 
BSrapa rega sekeping 'ni"® ? 

Cut them up, 1 want a piece, 
ffow much is this piece ? 


Molek sudab sahaya rawar Uu, 
Kalau hendak b§ri, d^ras-lah, 
malam sudah ini. 


Baik-lab, kurang suku Uma, sudah. 


Sakaya beli ikan kurang suku 
lima. 


Di5ras we tSuggiri s2gaT-s«gar jiu t 
Karang habis karajig, baharu 
tabu. Oraug kadauL iLada sa- 
buah habok sudah. 


Bantai-lah, sahaya hendak sa- 
fclping, Berapa harga sa- 
keping ini ? 


Bayar dua-bSIas seng 5 Udah. Bayar dua-bclas sen, sudsh. 

¥ou can have it for twelve cenls- 

Joumal Malayan Branch iVok Xlil^ Part HTt 


Tr^ngganu Malay^ 


ig 


Allah, mehal-nya^ ada b^sar dua 
jari ! T adi ikang Yaya 
jual bcsar sangat ^pubh ^ng 
‘ja. 

What, that price for this littk 
bit ? Why^ Vahaya seeing 
huge piccei for tm cenii just 
now. 

Kalu mu nak, pakat sepubh seiig 
jugak 'gewana ? Ambek-la 
kediu b^guri^ Telor ta'amboh 
sekapoh ? 

fj you want il, iefs say ten cenii 
then, Wiii that do you f Vou 
can have it for that as you're 
the first comer. What about 
taking a roe ? 

Aih, ^dak padang tnakang Lelor- 
telor^ we. 

Oh^ fish roes are too dear far the 
likes of me. 

(One fish-dealer to another} 

Mu b^Ji ikang a'apa, Berahttig ? 

did you get your fish from, 
Brahim f 

ikang Mamad Aji Abas, 

Mamadf ilafi .4^^/ son. 

Berapa ekor P 

How many ? 


Allah, mfhal-nya, ada be^ar dua 
jan mi I Tadi ikan Yahaya 
jual b^sar sangat sapulah 
sahaja. 


Kalau mu hCmdak^ pakai sapubh 
£€n juga bagimana P Ambii-la 
ka-mu bergurl (?)- Telur 
tidak emboh sa-kanipoh ? 


Aih^ Lidak padan makan leltir- 
telur^ we. 


Mil bell ikan siapa, Brabim P 


Beli ikan Muhammad bin Haji 
Abas. 


l^pang ekor. Lapan ekur. 

Eight. 


^ first person 1o make ^ purcl)3« nnd tilicr«Core ta be ireated 

wUh conf^idenitiQii sa that tbe rrrnaimng' S3i\e^ miy go thrill^]lcr^s^ 

supei^^tiLion. Begun is Dot known to the diclioDAiici and no inlormitioo 
is Joithcomini u to origin. 

19J5] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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C. C. Browti. 


bfrapa? 

What did you pay ? 

Mibal sangat, kurang suku lima 
benar. 

The devil of a price, ^4.75 if you 
pteate. 

'dah, 'gfvrana mu jual, ada utong- 
ka Ltdak ? 

Well, how did the selling gf 1 
DH you gel anything out of it t 

Jual ’dak utoug, balek pokok ’ja : 
kadang* bukh jugak panggang 
sek^ping. 

Nothing, fust got my money back 
and a piece of psh far myself. 

Aih, jadi jugak. Yang amba 
’ni"^ rugi behang tiga amas. 

Ok, thaTs not too bad. / lost 
money outright, $U0. 

Mu bfll Lkang s’apa gak ? 

Whose jijA did you buy 7 

Amba btli ikang Bedolah. 
Abdullah’s. 

(The fish-buyer at home) 

Ambek ikang ’ni”*, dia we.’ 
Here's some fish for you, my dear. 

Nak buat 'gewana ? 

What am I to do ‘with it ? 


Harga berapa 7 


MebaJ sangat, kurang suku lima 
bfnar. 


Sudah, bagimana mu jual, ada 
untpng-k^ tidak ? 


Jual tidak untnng, halek pokok 
sahaja ka-ada-an ^ (?) buleh 
juga panggang sa-keping, 


Aih, jadi juga. Yang hamba ini 
rugi hahan tiga amas. 


Mu b£li ikan aiapa gak ? 


Hamba beli ikan Abdullab, 


Atnbil ikan ini. >..(?) 


Hendak buat bagimaua P 


' badant—tee uol* o" P- t"*- 

= dia i«-ai,p^rcnlly » f-rffl of ol busbi««l K. wife of wiJe to 
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Panggatig, sudah, kita chichah 
budu. Mti ada taroh tcpoyak, 
*6dk ? 

OA, broii ii and u-c refit e^f^ 
h into tf(€ pkkk pot. Have 
you got any potted durian f 

Ta'adak setabuk.^ 

Not a scrap. 

Gi suroh Awaag bc!i kepa^r gL 
B£li j^ring selalu, b^tanak 
d^ras-dcraa sikek gak^ lapar 
sajigat 

Just tell Awang to go and ge! 
some from ffto niorket, and some 
jering and get on ^ith Me 
coo^g as quick as you can. 
rm famishing. 

Albh, mu baru haltk sat 
nak makang 'dah ! Orang 
Bemayaug Asar 'dak lagi. 

li^Ay^ ya<#Ve only fust back and 
yo$i*re wanting your food 
already / ft^s not three o*dock 
yeL 

Ambot» selama !teni“^ 'dak buat 
apa. 

T7Ao^ haven't you been getting 
anything ready all this time ? 

Aku sakek pfinik gfISpar, sal 
"ni®* bam buleh banguug. 

Fve had the cdlywobbles and 
have only fust been able to 
get up. 


Fanggang, sudak^ kita chichah 
budii. Mu ada lamb limpoyakj 
tidak ? 


Tidak ada sa-tir babok. 


Pergt suroh Awaug belt ka-pasar 
pergi b^li jering salalu, ber- 
tanak deras^eras sadikit gak> 
lapar sangat iiii. 


ALlab, mu babaru bnlek sa'at ini 
hendak makau sudali ! Orang 
simbahyang ^asar tidak lagi. 


Ambohl, sa-lama ka-itii tidak buat 
apa^ 


Aku sakit pSnit gelepar, sa'at ini 
bahani buleh bangun. 


1 — 5 et note on ^Siarangf p. 14, 

1533) R&yai Asiatic Society. 
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C, C. Brown. 


Gotek pung' Wrahi makang lanas’ 
bcda'ah, 'dak nya sakefc 
ba'apa 2’ 

That cofBtj p/ eatins aW 
fmieafple, of course H'H put 
yew stomatk out of order, 

’dak sabek* kerana lanas, nak 
sakek'sakek jugak. 

No, it wasn't tk$ phteappte, / tewr 
m for «( anyhow, 

'dah 'tu, beraaa ’gewana 2 'dak 
sakek 'dab 2 

Well, kow are you jeeling now f 
Is the pain gone ? 

B6rasa jugak lagi. 

No, Vve stUi got it, 

'dah, bakar tuku'la.* 

Well then, you’d better try the 
hot stone. 

■tq pung b^tuku tang malang *dah 
yang buleh bangung 'ni"*. 

f've been trying that all day or 
I shouldn't be up now. 


Getek pun berahi makan lanas 
bida'ah, tidak dia sakit buat 
apa 7 


Tidak thabit kSrana lanas, heodak 
sakit-sakit jug;a. 


Sudah itu, bSrasa bagiinana ? 
Tidak sakit sudah 7 


Berasa juga lagi. 


Sudah. bakar tungku-lah. 

4 


Ilu pun b^rtungkti lahan malam 
^udah yang buteh bangun ini. 


* gfitk iKktf at p. 17. 

i jftlwavs in TTpnpjiinu snil Kflantinr iti^ltnd of the 
nf the Western Stales. 

s'cTflfr nya iakfk not i^k why? It. of coutm sitk. 

ste Wilkinson under wtiJ IT. ? a corniplion of tAobif (Ar.h 
See note on ^abii at p 75+ AefcRfan Ifafoy* cf. pttns kiln 

at p. 

i bakar (oftK-fd—the eiccllenl locti substitute for a hoi-water bottle to 
reheve itomath paStw, A hearthitone Hungku) li heated and then wrapped 
in a sirotkg Inddcntalty it retainj its beat Tonaer than most bot-waler 
bdltlca. 
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Trengganu Malay. 


Tadak arali kalu machang 'ni®* 
gak mfiraih 'dak buleh utong. 
KCmaring rugi dua kupang, 
pctang ’ri"* mujor *dak rugi"', 
balak pokok saja. Ikang ’tu 
sckerat saja utong-nya. 

/ don’t know Vikat’s going to be 
done about ttdi fsk-buyini with 
no profit in it. Yesterday 1 
was down 25 cents. This oitef^ 
noon t was tucky enough not 
to be down and got my money 
bach, but all the profit I got 
was half a fish. 

dah, nak boat 'gewana? Getek 
pung Ttiu balek malang sangat. 
Kalu balek awal-awal, laku 
m&faa] sikek ikang, bulang- 
bulang pcwasa orang bcli 
ikang awabaival. 

Well, what can one do? The 
trouble is you always come back 
so late. If you could get back 
early, you’d get a better price 
for your fish. In the Fasting 
month people always buy their 
fish early. 

Esok aku nak beli ikang d^lauk 
pulak. 

To~morrow I’m going to try bsty- 
ing out at sea, 

Aih, tnari-la makang naaek, masak 
'dab ’ni'*. 

IVdl, come on and have your food, 
tfs ready now. 


Tiada arab kalau macham tnl gak 
niengais tidak bcnil«:b untong. 
Kelniarin rugi dua kupang, 
pt'tang ini niujur tidak rugi, 
balek pokok sabaja. Ikan itu 
sa-ki^rat sabaja untong-nya. 


Sudab, hendak bual bagimana? 
Getek pun mu balek malam 
sangat. Kalau balek awal-awal, 
laku mchal sadikit ikan, bulan- 
bulan puasa ini orang b^li ikan 
awai-awal. 


Esok aku hendak beli ikan di- 
laut pula. 


Aib, mari-lah makao nasi, masak 
sudab ini. 


1935) Roysl Asiatic Society, 


ill.—AGRICULTURE. 


Pak Teh ’dak b£gala‘ lagi tahtin 
'm»* i 

Haven'l yttu done your piougking 
yet t/iis year. Pa' Teh? 

B^gala sudah ’dah, tengah dudok 
Mchedong’, s’ari dua lagi 
abeh-Ia. 

Oh yes, that's done a«d Pm 
planting out nfftir. That’U be 
finhked in a day or two, 

Banyak mana buat tahun ’ni"' 7 

How much are you ptantmg this 
year? 

Aiih, tanah tjga lajor 'tu gak 
abeh-Iah kes^rema^ nak pinjang 
orang pung maing kekmbu 
*dak chukuk. Kalu ada s&- 
deni"** lagi, dang” audah d'ulu 
pada orang lagp. 

That three-strip piece « juliy 
planted. I'd get people in to 
give a hand but Pm afraid there 
•wouldn't be enough cattle. If 
I had another pair of bullocks, 
I should be finished before the 
others. 


Pa’ Teh tidak niin^nggala lagi 
tahun ini 7 


M^nenggala sudah sudah, tengab 
dudok berehedong, sa-hari dua 
lagi habis-tah. 


Baayak man a buat t ahun ini ? 


Auh, tanah tiga lajuT itu gak 
habis^tah ka*seitiua, hJndak 
pinjam orang pun fusing ka- 
llimbu tidak chuknp. Kalau 
ada sa-dening lagi, din sudah 
dahiilu pada orang lagi- 


I hitola _TTiis mifflii eouiaVly wfll be fpeH tbc ^ 

and TVcngeiTi.li vtnion at Ibe of Ucslcm SlilK. 

^ Set WiUtiDSon under srAerfeutj? (wbich ^nuld ^ ^ liUpn 

ckidoMff). The note oa m^ckidong at hriantm .^fa^ay applies rqu&llv- 

iD Tres^irmnu ni> rtffvds the w oS ckii<^”g- 

^kijirima^ n. km^af^ua. As in Kelan^n^, so in Jrenptpanu jimm k 
setdem heud, the local version beinp cither sirema or sema. 

* rfrfeifwe—sec WiltLoion under dinini. It Is chancteristic of Trems- 
rtflu nronundnlion of termination thil The author of lh» djaltpe We 
though the true form of the ^ord evidently k derdngt hud the trord 
remlly W diifi, H ’n’^uld ont have hm incorrect to repre^t its Trenpj^nu 
pronunciation phooctkully a* darting! 

see Introduction, p. 3. 
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Treii?panu 

Amor, lerabii Pak Swih ada 

sedSni'“f, bukang ? Ba’apa 
*dak pinjang "i 

But hasn't Pa' Ngah Soft got a 
pair? IPAv don't yon borrow 
those f 


Auh, Pak Teh ’dak betfgor lama 
sangat ’dab dengang dia, salah- 
sabih* b^chara ayang ntakang 
padi bench dia ari ’tu. Gak 
sapai la ’ni"* mfsamang* moka, 

Ok, he and / haven't been on 
speaking terms for ever SO tong* 
We fell ont over a matter of 
fouds eating his seed padi one 
day, and since then I only get 
sour looks from him. 


Omar, dCsini’*' tanah banyak 
buleh buat padi“*, 

There^s plenty of land for padi 
here, Omar. 


Sunggoh, kalu tanah gak, ikut 
nak pileh-la ’tapi ’dak chukuk 
desitii”* kerbaL Rmbu, kurarvg 
binar. 

True enough as regards land, you 
cats take your pick. But the 
cattle's the trouble, we're very 
short of them. 


Malay. 

.Ambohi, IJrtibu Pa' Ngah Jusoh 
ada sa-denlng, bukaa ? Bnal 
apa tidak pinjam ? 


Auh, Pa’ Teh tldak bertepr lama 
sangat audah dSngan dia, saiah- 
salah bcchara ayam nmkan padi 
beneh dia bari itu. Gak sampai 
la ini masaman muka. 


Omar, di-ani lanah banyak buleh 
buat padi. 


Sunggoh, kalau tanah gak, ikut 
hendak pilehdab, t?tapi tidak 
chukup kerbau limhu. kurang 
benar. 


1 there was trtiuble" : inslher instantt ol tlifi bishly 

iriiDinalic expression will he found at p. S.A 

» the Spellinp aceuralely rqsre^nts itie pnununciatioii. FaralleU 

for the shorteninp cf the first syltahle nf the sinipic term ei (he word whffl 
(be solBx •an is added are femuan iErslead <if 'em mi a awl bfwAan jnrtead 
of bajdllas. 

1M5] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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C. C. Brawn. 


Kalu ada, ^amaTc "dak nya abeh 
rnakan^. Arap kechakul maii'i 
t^hakul, bukatig nya hanyak 
kerbai lemhu. ada pun^ bfgitu- 
U. Ta’adak bak sediri 'tu 
payah^la nak stwa s^ekor pung, 
btbulang-btilajig chari ’dak 
buleh. Orang buat megala "lu 
Mtina pung bual jugalt^ hak 
jatang abet semeleh. Ada 
jatang pung aluh-aluh. 


// gQi the cattle, thcrc'd be 
more pads than we could cot^ 
Alt one cats da is to use tbe 
hoe on the land you con hoe^ 
It isn*t as though there were 
plenty of cattle about the place. 
There are same, but that*s idl 
you can say. // you haven't 
got your own, yoH*il have a job 
to get a single tulioch on hire. 

may look around [or 
months and you won't get 
Why^ people are even using 
rows for ploughing^ the b^dls 
have alt been cut up for meat, 
and any bulls that are left are 
an the small side. 


dah> kalu b^gitn baik buat 
uma-la. 

Then there*s nothing for it hut 
kUt padi 


’dah^ yang sSlama k$ni^ pting 
hak "tu-Ta senatig, 'tapi sepfkara 
saja yang susah, jvipa burong 
kita, tahun k^ini^*^ taliiin 
'tu kesitu Chari 'dak s^^nang. 

That's ail we've been able to 
manage up ta now, but there's 
one thing that's wrong, we're 
like birds^ going to this place 
one year and to another the 
next, and that's no fun. 


Kalau ada, gamak Li dak dia h;»bis 
TTiakan. Harap ka-changkul 
muiux terchangktil. Bukan'-ny^ 
banyak kerbau J^mbu, ada pun 
bagitu~lah. Tidak ada bak 
s^ndiri itu, payah-iah hendak 
sewa sa-ekur pun, berbukm- 
buTan chari Lidak beruleb. 
Drang bual meninggaJa itu 
bt^tina pun buat juga. hak 
jantan hahis s^mbekh. Ada 
jantan pun, halus-halus. 


Sudah, kaJau bagitu baik bust 
humadah. 


Sudah, yang sa-lama ka-ini pun 
hak itu-lah afnang, ictapi sa- 
perkara sahaja yang susah, m- 
rupa burong kita lahun ini 
ka-sini, lahun iiu ka-situ chari 
tidak senang. 
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'dah. nak buat 'gtwana ? Ambat 
tcfmakang bcgilu-la gcrnap' 
gonap lahyng. 

whfit raw d& / 
th^ li-flv one haj to c^ase after 
ones fi>od year by year. 


Sudah, bpndak buat l>agimana ? 
Hiimbat ka-makan bapiq-lah 
genap-gfnap t[thiin. 


^f3'ali, 'giwaTia lembu d^padang 
tadak bfsar^ cheding-cheding^ 
b^laka ? 

IVftat ads the cattle in the fields^ 
Mat Alt, that fheyre all sa 
small ? Thert^s iwi a dercnt 
sized beast among the lot. 

Auh, nak bual ’g^wana ? Kalu 
mu&tng mfiepas-kaTig, jatang- 
jatang s^rabiik' dudok kero- 
mu ng kebetina, hudnh molek 
ada belaka, 'dah, anak-nya 
"dak 'kang bejuruh^, kor^ lama, 
kor udoh. 

is one to do ? When the 
time comes for turning them 
out, the buih arc alt after the 
cowSy good or bad, and you 
can’t expect decent cahes^ they 
simply gd worse as time goes 
on, 

Ba^pa ta’ambnli ka-^i jatang-jatang 
barak'^ "tu, tinggal hak mc^lek- 
molek saja bual baka ? 


Ma( All, baginiana leaibu d* *- 
parlang tiada besar, ch^irig' 
chiding belaka ? 


Auh, hlndak buat bagttnana ? 
Kalaii inusim Tnllepaa-karip 
jantan-jantan dudok klrumuti 
ka-bEtina, hudoh molck ada 
bclaka. Sudah, anak-nya tidak 
akan blrjurus^ kohor lama 
knhor hudoh* 


Buat apa tiefak kasi jatitan-|antan 
harok (?) ilUp tinggal hak 
molek-molek sahaja buat baka ? 


^ chiding^kiding^set WilkSTtfwin under efrerfi’af TT . 

^ —WittinBun piv^s the i»xird 5 rrff?VwJ hul dews aol meniion its 

cointtiort laeaDiap in TrcnuganiJ and in Kfbnlqn, vk “ hothcrrtJ/' fus*td 

a heiuruk —has tht sftmc meaning in Tren^sanq in Kdantan, ire note 

At p„ 6<i, Krianian Afatay, vli. " numl,^ " lucctsaful" It fa more common^' 
heard nfi;atively rhan positively. 

* frnr—the Trcappnnu nf ttib word prove* that tbf speHini; kika 
adoptcfi Ed Kdantan Afatay fa wroap, and that the word fa kGhar. The 
shortening a! kakor fa not surprising^ but k&kar could not become kok and 
I he Upper Ferak motto kok dnkidu sbould evidently be k^r dakuirt. Except 
in re[!ard to the spelling, the note at p. 23^ AVrnrftoiT AfcrMy holds pood of 

the use of ibfa word in TreoGganu. In thfa inctanec I be word fa u*ed is 

iicailiR would be in standard. Malay, 

^ bartik —sec Wilkinscin under bam tt and /■'urtait. 

1935] Jioyal Ashtic Society. 




C. C. Brown. 


Why don*t you git ike randy 
ones castraied, just (mvmg ike 
good ones jor breeding ? 

Nak kasi 'gewana P Tadak 5*apa 
pandaL Nak pang^l orang- 
orang dari jauh nak up^ 
pawah, kor pay ah, Timbnl- 
iimbur gak, lak bfgitu-la. 

But fuKv's the casirating to be 
done ? There's m one here 
loho knows how to do U, and 
getting peopic in from a dhtance 
means ^ytng fees, wkkk is no 
joke. So m the end we just 
lei things go on as they are. 

AJIah^ inari bila 'ni"' f 

Hallo^ when did you get Acre ? 

Baru sapai sat *ni. 

Just this minute. 

Naik-la betenggek. Apa k^ar 
budak-budak dfrumah ? 

Come in and sit dorwn. Now*s 
the family ? 

Kabar baik, ta'adak ^k«k df- 
mang, baik belaka. 

Very weii, tkank you, no fever 
or anything. 

'g^waoa gamak padi tabun "nL^* ? 
Ta'adak apa set^m hak lain* ? 

How's the padi this year f Any 
trouble uith pests and that sort 
of thing f 

Tikuh 'ja, 

Ordy the rats. 


Hendak kasi bagiTnana ? Tiada 
siapa pandai. Hendak panggil 
orang'Orang dari /auh bendak 
upah pawah, kohor pay ah. 
Timbubtimhul gak. lak bagitu- 
lab. 


AJIab, mari bila ml ? 


Baharu sampai sa^ai iiti. 


Naik-lab bfrtenggek. Apa IJiabar 
by dak-bud ak di-tumah ? 


Kbabar baik, (idak ada sakit 
decoam, baik b^laka. 


Bagimana gamak padi tahtm Lni f 
Tidak ada apa seltry hak lain ? 


Tikiis sahaja. 


^ Ombul-Umbut—** uiUmnleb%'' 

^hak ianf—fip^iarcnth- meiii® m f:rlrra. 
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'dat, nak buat 'gewana ? 

Wetl^ wh{ji ere y(fu doing eboul 
Uf 

Buat 'gewEiia ^ Rachung 'dak 
Daaka&g, pSrakap 'dak kcna, 
tadak arah oak btiai, lak kcdJa 
saia. 

Blest i} / kn€fw. Fut poison do%n 
and they don*t touch it, set 
traps end you don't catch them. 
There's nothing to be done, just 
let them have their own way- 

Hey^ Mak buleh b^gitu. Baik 
chaii boTiior pulak, kalu-kalu 
nya pakai bomcir. 

Ok, tkaFs no good- PV'Ay not get 
in the bomor i Me might do 
some good. 

- 'dak lagi-la, 'tapi japi tepong- 
icpong Uwar pert he k ’dah *dak 
jadi benda* jugak, [emah "dab 
rasa. 

We haven*t done that yet^ though 
we^ve tried spells and sprinhiing 
rice-fiour^ but nothing's come 
of it and were tired of irying. 


S9 

Sudak, Mndak buat bagioiatia ? 


Buat bagimana } Badiun tidak 
makan^ p^rangkap Lidak kena^ 
tiada arah benc^ buat, lak 
ka^dia sahaja. 


Hey, tidak buleh bagitu. Baik 
ebari bamor puU, kalau-kalau 
dia paksi bomor. 


Tidak lagi-lah^ t^tapi jampi 
tipong-tepoug taw'ar p^tebek 
sudab, tidak jadi b^rtda juga. 
Ismail sudah 


Allah, Che' Mamad, lama Allah, Che' Muhammad, lama-uya 

Mah kiia Wak b^tciau, sudah kita lidak bertSniu. 

Chef Mamad, U^s a long 
time since I sow you. 


lya, saya sudah betemu dua kali 
puasa deug iDg 'ni^ 'dah^ 'dak 
dudpk deCbukai 'dah, 

Chff' Muda nak ala kewaoa ? 

YeSj Fve left Chukai over two 
years ntm. Where are you off 
to^ Che* Muda f 


lya, 53baya sudah bertemu dua 
k^i puasa d^ngan Lni sudah, 
tidak dudok di-Chukai ini. 
Sudah^ Che' Muda fi^ndak hala 
ka-mana ? 


}adt liL deren't lum mid anvihiniE. \.t. uicicii ” The 

MJC wf !hi& ktmmalir h not confined tq ihe LTfiaat jmei il 15 

^.urprLsiiiji- ihal ihf dklsoniiriej^ du aol menlion ii. 

Jt>35] Royat .4smlk Society^ 
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C. C, Brown. 


Auk, saya nak gi ala kekfidal 'tu 
seb£lar ’ja ajat-nya. ’dah, Cbc' 
Mai undor 'dok kcwana pulak ? 

Ok, I'm jutt going to the mofkei 
for a mmute. Where are yon 
Uving ttoip, CAc* Afo/ ? 

Saya pindab p dudok dekapong 
Biniai t«pi jalang tambak.* 

f'vc moved to Binjai, on the road, 

Pindah kabek $£rStna-ka ? 
ffave you made a comfilete shijl ? 

Pindah slrema-la dfngang niinah 
langga anak beranak saya. 

Ffrf, loe've moved the ^arhoie lot 
of itf, hag and baggage, 

'dab, Cbe' Mat bekerija aps di^* 
Binjai ? Senang jugak buleh 
rejeki denu* ? 

IPc//, what are you doing at 
Binjai f Is U eaey to get a 
Hvdihood there f 

Begitu-la orang kata^ belang- 
helang* bual kSbung say nr 
belang-betang mSmotong. 

/r*j not too bad, 'what with a bit 
of a garden and some rubber 
tapping, 

M^motong dCkcbung s’apa dia" ? 
On whose estate are you tapping f 


Auh, sahaya hSndak pirgi bala 
ka-kedai iiu sa-bentar sahaja 
hajal'oyL Sudah, Cbc* Mai 
undor dudok ka-mana pula ? 


Sahaya pindah porgi dudok di- 
kampong Binjai tgpi jalan 
f^mhak- 


Pindah habia slmua^kab ? 


Pinda Kmua-lah dangan rumah 
langga anak boraoak sahaya. 


Sudah, Che’ Mat bekSrja a^ di- 
Binjai ? Senang juga hcruleh 
reziki di*nun ? 


Bagitu-l^ orang kata belang- 
beiang buat k€bun sayur, 
belang-bilang memoiong. 


Memotong di<^kebitn siapa dia ? 


J jatnns Wiltiijson unrttr !. 

a ffeAu —^ iqtroduClwn, p- 3 i. 

nciie at P- 

^ Wilkitison under frilang [[. 

^^ 41 ^ J/u—s« iMJfc on ^ P- 3 ^, Kelitnim Muiay. 

jQurmi AMtiyan Brartfk |Vol, Xl[[, Part 111. 
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Miila-mula saya kirija dcnRang 
tokeh Aheng ada sSbuiang dua. 
Bgr^ti ketana "dak cbakap ber- 
ulang, k^biing-nya jauh kedarat. 
Ma$a la &iya bSkirtja de- 
kebung Haji Long pulak dekat 
jalang tambak. 

/ with Tar^hay Ah Ileng 

flfid VHis wftA him fof a month 
Of iw&^ but / gflue ii up os / 
cotddn^i manage the long 
journeys la and fro, hh place 
is a Img ^ay in, / am 

working on Haii Long*$ place 
near the rood, 

Che' Mat makang gaji-ka tira 
bagi f 

^re you ■working on ■wages or 
sharing ? 

'dak, aihp Haji Long bejanji dia 
ambek dLiigang r#ga lima belas 
rjyal scpiknl keruig. 

^o, Haji Long^s giving me $1S 
Or pikul dry rubber. 

Ahp kalu saya^ suka chari tepai 
bnifib makang gaji 'pat Hma 
puloh seng s’ari daripada jaaji 
begitu, ^abab maklung-la kita 
orang hal, dudok timggu nak 
buleh sepikul 'tu nganga anak- 
anak 'dak dapat naakang. 


Mula-muta sabaya k^rja dengan 
taukeh Ah Heng ada sa-hulaa 
dua. Berhenti kerana tidak 
diakap betnkngp ktbun-nya 
jauh ka-darau Masa (ka)la 
mi sahaya bSkirja di-kebun 
Haji Long pula dekat jaUti 
tambak. 


Che' Mat makan gaji-kab kira 
bahagi ? 


Tidak, aih, Haji Long berjanji 
dia ambiL dengan harga lima 
bclas Tiyal sa-pikul k^ring. 


Ahp kaJati sahayaj suka chari 
tempat buleh makan gajt empat 
lima puloh sen sa-hari daripada 
janji bagitUp sebab ma'alum-lah 
kita orang bal, dudok tun^ 
h^ndak b^ruleh sa-pikul itn 
nganga anak-anak tidak dapat 
makan. 


// H was /j I'd sooner try for a 
place where / cotdd gel 40 or 
iO cents a day wages than have 
an agreement (ike yours. As 
you kfiow^ you and / are work¬ 
ing people and while weVe 
waiting to get iogetker a pikul 
of rubbefj the children have got 
their mouths open asking for 
food. 

19SS] Royai Asiatic Society. 
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C* C, Brown. 


Sunggoh, . Che’ Muda, "lapi 
machang saya "dak bulch 
luakaag gaji orang. 

T^afs true, Che' Mudit^ but a 
mm tike me can't work on 
wages. 

Apa pasal ? 

my ? 

"dak buleb nak bckcrija kekal 
arL-ari ’dok rembeb' dengang 
hal budak-budak 'tuda. 

/ can't iake on a pb that meam 
working reguiarly day day 
out: the chiidren are such a tk 
to me. 

Rembdi ’gSwana pulak ? Biikang 
anak-anak Cbc' Mat sudah 
besar bflaka P 

Why shouid they be f Aren't 
they atl grown up now f 

Sudak hak besar Hu 'dah b&- 
rumah ^dah lepas-lab daripada 
k^usa'ang saya, ^tapi hak 
kechek-kecbek dua orang. 

The older ones are married and 
off my handSj but there are two 
young ones- 

Ba’apa 'dak bukh tinggal dea- 
gang mak-nyaP 

[VAy can't you leave them with 
fhek mother f 

itak-dva iiakek lenibek sudah 
setahung tuluk ^dab^ dudok 
sekpo" tepat lidor "ja. 

Their mothers been laid f4p with 
beri-beri for over a year now^ 
absointfly bedridden. 


Sui3ggoh, Che' Miida^ telapi 
maebam sahaya lidak bukh 
rnakan gaji orang. 


Tidak bukh h^ndak bi^kfrja kekal 
han-hari dudok rembis dfngari 
hal budak-budak itu-lab. 


Rembis bagimaria pula ? Bukau 
anak-anak Che" Mat sudah 
besaj belaka P 


Budak hak bSsar itu sudah hb- 
rumah sudah, Icpas-lah daripada 
kesusahan sabaya, tulipi hak 
k^chibkj^chil dua oraug. 


Buat apa tidak buleh tinggal 
d^ngan emak-nya ? 


(tmak-oya sakit kmbek sudah sa- 
tahun tuntut sudah, dudok 
s^lqjok tempal tidor sahaja. 


1 nmbfk—'- occupied vi ilh/" * vefy common eiprcssic^n m Trrn^yrajiij to 
tbe ties O'f pnrentbood. 
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"dah, Che" Mai ketiar deagang 
bomor irtana ? 

Who^s thi: d&ctor ? 

Saya 'dah machafig- 

machang bomor bCketiari Hapi 
Tohaii 'dak kemia bekns den- 
gang obai-obal yang ItdaH 
sudah. 

I*Vf. tried di>ttor ajtcf d&ctor^ but 
God /fdin't grouted ony bem:fit 
frum their medicinci Jo fnr^ 

KaJu 'dah bcgitu, balk-la choba 
mftak ohat deruinali sepiLaJ, 
KaU-kata orang miistajat 
sangal obat-obat penyakek 
lembek b^gitu. 

Then youd better try and get 
some medkme from the Hos¬ 
pital^ / hear their stuff for 
bert-beri is marvelhus. 


Kalu sunggoh begiLu, saya nak 
dbnba achu tiiilak sikek, kalu- 
katii nya nak betulang tnana 
ketahu ? 

// that^s s&f rii have ei try at 
getHug joffifp U mighi do the 
trkk^ you tseaer kruyio^ 

&aik-lap Che^ Matp aaya nak 
bcjalang-la dulu. Dang* bila- 
bila sSnang singgab-b k^rgmah 
makang sljeb. 

Well, Che* Mnt^ / mu it be getting 
along^ Look in whenever you^re 
passing. 


Sudah Che’ Mat akhtiar dengan 
bomor mana ? 


Sahaya $uclah panggil macham- 
machara bomor herakhtiar^ 
t^tapi Tiihan lidak kiirnia 
b^kas detigan uhat-ubat yang 
tHih sudah. 


Kalaii sudah bagitOp baik-Iah 
chuba mintak uhat di-rumah 
Has pit at. Kata-kata orang 
muslajab sangat ubat-ubat p^n- 
yakit lembek bagim. 


Kalau sunggoh bagitu, sahaya 
hendak chuba athu minta 
sadikit, kalan-kabu dia hendak 
betulanp mana-kah tahq ? 


Bafk-lah^ Che" Mat^ $ahaiya 
hendak berjalan-lah dahidu. 
Dan bib-bib siiiang, singgah- 
lah ka-ttimah mokan sireh^ 


< DiJiffi—almcwt ceruxinly iiqI ddji = “ and ” liiil dan = ** lime of," wc 
. Idlroduction, p. 3. 
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C. C. BrdWfi+ 


Baifc^ Che" Muda^ ma’as^ kesaya 
getefc. Dang bik-bila Che" 
Muda b^jalang-jalang k^darat 
»nggah-k jugak kSpondok saya. 

TW/j s& hng then, Che^ Muda, 
iVhen y^MuVe up aur mind 

ymi step and see us. 


Balk^ Che^ Muda, ma'af ka- 
sakaya getek. Dan bila-b^ta 
Che' Muda berjaLan-jakn ka- 
darat, ^inggah-lab juga ka- 
pandpk sahaya. 


^ Md'aj—tbe word h pfccwunced as ttooRti jt eniM: In -k, ju^t as wakaf 
b pronDunetd wak^r It has been spell ^a'as heft htcause ihe pironu»datig.a 

of thp ksl syUdblc is exactly ^hc tamti as that (In Tren^pEanu) nl ^ny wonJ 

that end5 In ^or. 
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EXPEDITION. 
Planning the Starts 


Aljp bila tetap j^mak kita nak 
t^jalang esok ? 

.-JiFf’, tim€ arc we starting 

i&^marraTLf ? 

Kav^'ang ikuk bila-blla pung. 

jrA^itctTf yo^ Me. 

^dah, kalu b^gitu gak, gj^lap esok. 

AU right then, crack a* dawn 
ta-momruf* 

'dak apa-la^ 'tapi takuk 'dak 
kejuk, 'tu-Ia. Dang jenera gak, 
'dak tahU'la. 

All right. The anly thing is fni 
afraid / shan^t wake up. If / 
ance go fast asleep; ihere^s na 
knaufing. 

Amor, ayang inia bukang ada ? 
Buleh dengar kukok. 

IVcli, you* VC got same fowls, 
haven*t you f Their aroumg^U 
wake you. 

Hey, ayang ^dak buleh b^qhara^ 
kadang sepuloh kali semalamaug 
pung bekukok. Kalu murai 
buleh jugak bechaya, *tapi 
bttnyt pulak aluh satigut. 

You can*t go by the frrwh. Some¬ 
times they crow teri times a 
nighty You can trust the robins^ 
but they dou^i sing ioud enough. 

HoY, kalu begitn gak, mari kIta 
tidor s^ifiegek^-la. Oraug ptikul 
g^duk YUp kita Jaga-la. 

let*s go and sleep ai the 
mosque then. ITe shall wake 
wdth the drum^ 


All, bila titap gamak kita hendak 
bcrjalan esok ? 


Kawan ikut bila-bila puq. 


Sudah, kalau bagitu^ gOlap esok. 


Tidak apa-lah, tetapi takut ltdak 
t^rki^jutp itu-lah. Dan jend^raj 
tidak tahu-lah. 


Ambnhip ay am mu bukan ada ? 
Buleh dengar kuknk^ 


Hey^ ay am tidak buleh bechara^ 
Kadang sa-puloh kail sa- 
malaman pun berkiikok. Kalau 
mural buleh juga perchaya, 
tcLapt bunyi pula halus ^^angat. 


KaV^ kalau bagltu, man kita 
lidur nie^jid-bh, Oraug pukul 
geduk itu kiu jaga-lah. 


^ simif^ek^tht Tr^njtganu equivalent af the Per^ik the 

vet^ioii of mti^. A j^Einikr corruptiDu in Trenf^itinij k si miking for mkAiit 
Eind aiso frul lor the Engiyi Hscuij t 

193SJ Royal Asiatic Society^ 
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C. C. Brown. 


On the Way. 

.Awang, mnna jalang nak kf* Awang, rna^ jalM hendak ka 
Sungai Dcraka ? Songai Dcrhaka ? 

Which is the way te Sattgai 
Dtrhaba, A‘j}ang ? 


Ikuk ’ni-1.1, luruk susuk jalang 
'ni-la. Gak kalu betemu cha- 
bang ikuk b£lah kanang lalu 
icpi duaung lama ada s 6 buah 
lumah orang tinggal. Sapai 
deshu ada orang boat uma^ 
taiiya-lah arah d^ilu putak. 

This way, straight along this path. 
When you get to a iork, take 
the turn to the right and go 
along past on old orchard uni it 
you come it) a deserted house. 
There yoult find some people 
planting hilt ^di, and you can 
ask them your way on front 
there. 

Dang-ka 'dak ? ’nl metari rendah 
sangat 'dah. 

Can jiw get there befarc dark i 
Ws late In the afternoon now. 

Dang. Kalu 'dak mipat' jalaog 
gak, ’dak dang gclap. 

Ves, if you don't miss the way, 
you’ll be there before dark. 

All, 'gewrana k^ttar nak jemSrang 
ta’adak pSrahu 'ni''* ? Nak 
mengarong aylr dSras sangat. 

How are we going to get across, 
AU, without a boat I There’s 
too much stream rtenning to 
wade. 


ikut ini-tah, turut susup jalan 
ini-lah. Gak kalau bCrleTnu 
chabang, ikut belah kanan lalu 
iSpi du3un lanva, ada sadiuah 
nimah orang tinggal. Sainpai 
di-aitu ada orang buai huma, 
lanya'Iab arah di-situ pula. 


Dan-kah, tidak ? Ini ntata-hari 
rendah sangat sudah. 


Dan. Kalau tidak mipat (?1 
jalan, Gd^ dan gclap. 


Ali^ bagimana akbtiar hendak 
m^rtyeb^raug tidak ada perabu 
ini ? Hendak mengarong ayir 
dj^ras sangat. 


1 mciiM lake the wronj? turfilFij? wlvcq >ou get to & fork 

Jn the fosLd” M lo tiiot which meam "'to gel off the road 

aJtoErethcf." The word H woi knpwn to the dictionaries aad may be i 
Trengganu word pure and EunplOr 
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Trengganu Malay. 


Ho't, lab-la. Jangang gllediir- 
tubir, siJdah-la. Kalu g^lediir 
gakj selesai-la kita, 'dak apa 
ada-la.^ 

OAt let^s Aave a sA&t at it* Bui 
mind you don*t slip- Owe slip 
and wdre done 

Kita b^jalang *m jaxih ^clah^ "dak 
berasa l^agoh ? Kalu UcJ'lli 
seb^tar piing ber€ti-la. 

We*ve done o gftod stretcAf aren't 
you feeling a bit kg-wenry T 
IkVia^ about a Aatt for a bit f 

Saya 'dak apSp ikuk orang-lap nak 
beretj 'dak apa, ta'amboh pung 
'dak apa. 

/ don't mind eitAer u-oy: stop or 
go aw, as you please. 

Jangang begitu-Ja^ baik b^r^ti 
sejiirub^ oratig "dak ambat kita. 

Don^t put it iAat umy. IjCl^S stop 
for a ii/, there's m one ekasing 
us. 


Ho't, lahdak. Jangaa g^Unchir- 
t\Mt, sudahdah. Kalau gelin- 
chir gak^ scicsai-lah kUa, tidak 
apa ada-lah. 


Kita bcrjalan Ini jaub sudak, 
tidak berasa lengflh ? Kalau 
berhenti sa-b^ntar pun berh&nti- 
}ah. 


Sabaya tidak apa, ikut orang-lah: 
bjindak berhfnti tidak apa, 
tidnk embuh pun tidak apa. 


Janpn bagitu-lah, baik b^rhSnti 
sa-junis, orang tidak hambal 
Idta. 


A’, mari*la feiia bSjalang lagi. A', mari-laii kita MrjaJan lagi. 

TIVH, let’s be getting on. 


Ali, jangang lalu ikuk Jalang 
chckok-belcik liikok-lSkir b^gini, 
kaki ambia sakek. 

AU, for heaver^s sake donH choose 
such awful paths, t'mstiHg ail 
over the piece a»if full of holcst 
my foot's hurting me. 

' *dak apa flrffl-ia— lit. th«t IS nolhinfir !.*. Atf&M kestih, noLbin^ more 
tq IcU. 

J93S] Royal Astatic Society. 


AH, jangan !alu ikut jalan cheng- 
kok-belok Ifkck-lelrir bagini, 
kaki tiamba sakit. 
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C, C. Brown. 


Aih kaki pekar sikek, bfchara 
sangat. 

Ok, a bit d/ a jorc fact's nofkiag 
to make ait tkal fuss about. 

HoFt ^pi-lah‘ tengok-b kaki amba 
sakek 'ni'^ banyak-ka slkck ? 

OA, you just kavo a look at it. 
Is that ottiv a bit of o sore 
foot f 

(A girl passes) 

Aaak s'apa dia ’tu 'neh'^ 

Tkat's a fair girl. IVk&se daughter 
is she r 

Anak Che' Da, bukang ? 

tsnU that Che' Muda's daughter ? 

Aub^ auh^ sabek pung kita tengok 
meh-meh^ sepa Che^ Da saiing 
'riak lupah* pak dia^ Betapa 
'dah omoT "lu ? 

Of course, shc*s the i?cry spit of 
her father. Hrm o/d is she f 

Tahu^ omor budak wiketu 

beras mehal* s^antang ^eriyal 

d'ulu. 

OK / couldnU tett you^ she was 
bom at the time when the price 
of rice went up to $I a gantang. 

Ta'adak orang niasot lagi ? 

No suitors yet ? 


Aih, kaki pengkar sadikitt b^bara 
sangat. 


Hor, ini-lah tengok-lah kaki 
hamba safeit init banyak-kah 
sad i kit ? 


Anak siapa dia itu Ifeob ini ? 


Anak Che’ Moda, bukan ? 


Auhp auh, tbabit pun kita lengok 
meh-meh sa-rupa Che' Muda 
salin ltdak tnmpah bapa dia. 
Berapa ^udah umur Itu ? 


(Tidak) tahu, umur budak ini 
waktu betas mahal $a-gantang 
sa-riyal dahulu. 


Tldak ada orang tnasok lagi ^ 


» — apparitfitly ti this the case ? " 

^ tisek-^^' fatrin ihc scuk of Yiavini; a lig:hl camplieiioia : uol nec^anly 
preSty* 

—see Wilkinson under Hiek [f. 

* sating *dak iMpah-Ail. chanj^ without ^ drop being spilth the metaphor 
being promnably that of trMsfmiiig a liquid from one vessel In analher. 

the rtrerence is obviou^ to the rire shortage of i91^. 
laurHoi ilfotayan Branch [VoS, XIII, Part III, 
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TrengRonu Malay. 


'dak dengar orang bfkecbek, 
takuk nya buat s&nyap-senyap, 
’dak tahu-la. 

j\ot that J’v^ heard, bat tkev may 
have had offers oit the quiet, 

I don't inow. 

Hey, 'dak, gamak-nya, Kalu ada, 
adada dengar. Napak budak- 
nya molek jugak. 

/ doubt it. If then had been, 
we should have heard. She's 
quite a pretty girt. 

Ho'r, jadi-1a jugak, maneh-maneh 
machang dedusung’, 'tapi pl- 
diang skek. 

Oh, she's alt right, up to average. 
Put she's got nothing to say 
for herself, 

Hb’r, kalu b^gilu, tadak tnotek 
pulak. Kalu muluk ta’adak 
sangat k’prang, s'ari ‘dak nya 
bItutor slkali““* 

That's against her. If she's 
frightened of speaking to peopte, 
you wont get a word out of 
her aS day. 

(They meet a friend) 

Lab, mart dfiwana gadoh sangat 
taP 

Where have you been, Lah ? You 
look alt hot and bothered. 

Hey, payab sangat, ’musing ligat 
Chari orang nak milak tulong 
menyurat sfbareh nak kiring 
k’orang Pahang. 

fve had the devil of a job, trying 
to find someone to write a line 
for me to Pahang. 


Tidat dengar orang b^rkcchek. 
takut dia buat s^nyap^^oyap, 
tidak tahu-Jah. 


Hey, lidak, gainak-nya. Kalau 
ada, ada-lah dengar, Nampak 
budak-nya molek juga. 


Ho’r, jadi-lab juga, manis’inanii 
machang di-dusun, tetapi p6' 
diam sadikit. 


Ho’r, kalau hagilu, tiacb molek 
pula, Kalau mtilut lidak ada 
sangat ka-orang, sa-hari Lidak 
dia biirtutor sa-kali. 


Abdullah, mari dari-mana gadoh 
sangat ? 


Hey, payab sangat, mfimusing- 
ligat chari orang hendak nunta 
tulong menyurat sa-baris 
hend!^ kirim ka-orang di- 
Pahang. 


I MdJirk-indJffk uratkafl* tlic sweet om* of the horse-niittgo 

EH the ordiiid, i*. TOlhinJ! enjepliflnaUy sweet, “ very flethaary. 

i9J5] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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C> C. Brown. 


'dak dengang hth ? Dm 

bukang panda! jugak ? 

Didn't y&u see Lek f Hc*i qstke 
good ot a, isn't iie T 

B^leinu jugak sat 'dak 

mitak tulajig-la, orang kata 
suratang dia 'dak buleh bacha, 
bat-nya lokek^ sangat. 

Ves, / Mm /wji but i 

didn't ask him- / hmr people 
can't read whnt he urriies^ his 
is such a had hand. 

AH, mu lengak 'dak kapa] 
terbang ? 

Have ym ever seen one of these 
aeroplanes, AH ? 

^dak fajing sSkali lag!”*. 

Never in my Uje. 

^gewana, mu b^baya-ka tidak 
orang 'dok kata at^ ^tu ? 

Da you believe what peo^e say, 
that there are suck iMngs f 

T^tu-1a ada. 

OAp there must be. 

Hey, aku s'orang tadak arah nak 
kata. Kak b^chaya kabar 
peltk sangai, ter bang mega® 
buroDg^ ta'amboh b^ebaya 
arang-araug kata belaka- 


Tidak b^rtftmii dengan Sakh ? 
Dia bukaa panda! juga ? 


B^rtemu juga sa'at ini, lldak 
minta tulong lah. Orang kata 
sura! an dia tidak huleh baeba. 
khat-nya lokek (?) sangat. 


AJk mu tengok lidak kapal 
ti^tbang ^ 


Tidak rajin sa-kali lagi. 


Bag!mana^ mu perckaya-kah tidak 
orang ctuduk kata ada itu ? 


Ttfnlu-Jah ada. 


Hey, aku sa^otang !i:ida 'arah 
hi^ndak kata. Hendak pfir- 
chaya kbabar itu pokk sangat, 
t^rbang (s^perti) burong, tidak 
embob ptrehaya otang-orang 
kata belaka. 


^ mriJA ** tKifd ta rtad": Mplaipcd hy Ulc luthor 

tliu dialogue u payak- 

5 3- tcraiinoflL Tren^9-nu aitettiatlve of the or 

lipfrti of the Wpsttt-n Sutn. The fonn frl^fo U equalJy ODiuman, aitii H 
tooks u thouglj %'e hive here the true origm of the word tin. 

becumts Oeg^u very easUyp whereas the transition froni httgai hu iovojve^ 
the shurteninK at the first syllable of w\ the ebekm of the o in the 

lecond ^l^bte. 
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Treni^anxi Malay, 


SI 


Wdi^ I don't kffou' whot to say 
mysdf* it’s an exiraordmofy 
tAing to detkv^^ fiyt^S ^ 
bird; but wAcn everybody says 
they do fly, xfs hard not to 
bdkve^ 

Kabar *tu begitu-la, ada sayap, 
ada ekor, gamak tiru burotig-la. 

That's what they lay^ wings and 
tail, just tike a bkd. 

Allah r pandai sunggoh nya chari 
kSUar maciang'niachaiig: 

iidak b^itu^ b^itu. Bcrapa 
tmggi terbang Uu ? 

People can devise almost anything 
these days. First this, then 
that. Haw high can they fiy ? 

Orang kata sayuk. 

Out of sight, they say. 

Allah, kzda kita naik ganiak-nyii 
seruhg^ \u. putig padang. 

By Cad^ if you and / were to go 
tip. we sAouM be frightened oat 
of our Wits, 

(They meet another frknd) 

A tang- apa m u bawak ^tu, Yir ? 

WhaPte you got tAcrc, Tahir ? 

Baju kuk dabal/ 

A jacket open at the neck. 


Khabir ilu bagitu-lah^ ada sayap, 
ada ekur, gamak tiru burong-l^. 


x-\Llah, pandai sunggoh di'a chart 
akbtiar itu macham^macham: 
tidak bagitu^ bagitu. B^rap^ 
tinggi i^tbatig itu ? 


Orang kata sayap. 


Allah, kalau kita naik^ gamak-nya 
serun itu pun padan. 


(Benda) apa mu bawak itu, 
Tahir ? 


Bajii coat double (?). 


^ lirvng —ibc mesmnji is said lo be simlbr to that of the Ensltih ” fjmsc- 
The phrm^e J^run ab padan, lit. the feelini; ot terror wouy he 
ftufficient, k apparently an e^ampk nl meions, the real meamne Iwmg that 
the terror woufd be overwhelminj^. 

^ note on mfR^ifnRjf nt p. Jl. 

* kuk thb is iht eicpressioti used in Treaggainu to describe a 

jacket of the ordinary Enrqpe^ft style as opposed to a jacket of the tunic 
pattern buttoninje up ta the chin. Dahiji docs not connote that the jacket 
is double breasted. None of the mcanmi^ aligned to dakal in the cUctionailes 
will fit here. 

1935 J Huyai Asiatic Society. 
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C C* Broflm. 


Mari dewana 

Where did you get it / 

Aku beli d^rumah tukan|^. 

From the tailor^s. 

Mu l>eli hak sudah "dah ? 

Rc<idy-madc f 

Ho"r-la. 

Yes. 

Achu mad aku tengok, 

LeVs have a look at it, 

Auhp 'gewaua 'ni*'* ? Mu kata 
hak baru. Aku xiapak bekenik^ 
lehir bebulu-b£bala“* 

Haito^ you said it Was new, but 
/ see iFs aU crumpled and 
frayed at the coUar^ 

Aku btli bak seken^-h^itg. 

/ bought k second-hand. 

"dah, apa mu kata belt d&rumah 
tukang ? Kata-la beli depafak^ 

Then why did you say you got it 
from the taiior's ? Oum up that 
you got it from the pawnshop. 


Mari darl-maiia ? 


Aku MJj di-mmah tukang. 


^lu beii kak siidab sudah ? 


Auhp bagiftiana iiu ? ^lu kata 
bak babaru. Aku namp&k ber- 
kimk lehir berbuiu^berbala. 


Aku b^li hak second-hand. 


Sudak, apa mu kata beLi di-rumab 
tukang ? Kata-lah b^H di- 
pajak. 


^ WiUtinKin undcf kentS. 

a —s« WiUcinson itisder frivVir tor b^rbtiJu incamni; 

Bebala a|^p««ri to liav* na nranjiifi of its own^ bibutu-bebala bcicy; s^nly oae 
of tbo» jii^ki tbat are flo comraon \n. tlie Malay of EwckutaE) aJid Trtngjtaiiu. 
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V.- the tr^\ders« 


Ari 'ni ari KamDh^ 'dak gi ke 
Binjai Rendah ? Gamak ratnai 
abeh sara-ia^ orang-orang bcjual. 

Thh is Thursday. Armt vffti 
going to Binjai Rindah ? 
Th^re^s surt to be a big crowd 
seiling i/tere. 

Nak gi jugakp nak bfri abcb- 
buah-buali kayu adji sekarong 
dua lagi \u. Kalu ’dak gi ari 
'ni'** burok-’pok-bp rugi pulalt- 
Hapi ttiboh rasa l&mah sangat^ 
*dak "sah^ nak mengandar, b€- 
jalang saja pung 'dak chakap. 

Oh yes, Bm g&htg, Tve goi a 
bag or two of fruit to get rid 
of. If I don*t go to-day^ f/7/ 
go bad and thaHl be a toss. 
But Tm fagged out and don't 
feel tip to the watk^ iet alone 
carrying the fruiL 

Kalu begitu, balk juaJ dcrumah 
murak mehal pung. 

Then why not sell off the stuff at 
home for what it'U fetch ? 

tu pung tawar "d^p iadak orang 
nak jugak. Kalu modal sedirii 
btar-nya rugi-la, modal 

orang. Tadak arah^la, k^na gi 
jugak, nak kata apa lagi ? 
Kalu kais pagi makang pagi 
kaia petang makang petang 
pung "dak apa-la, "ni"* kena 
belapar pulak a'ari sepagi*^*p 


Hari im hari Khamis, tidak pirgi 
ka-Binjal R^-ndah ? Gamak 
ramai habis ^aradab orange 
orang b^rjtta.k 


Hundak p^rgi juga, bendak bin 
habis buab-buah kayu ada sa~ 
karong dua lagi itu. Kalau 
tidak p^rgi hari tnl, burok- 
i!mpok-lah rugi pula. T^tapi 
tutoh rasa temah sangat, tid^ 
usah hundak mSngai^ar, bSr- 
jalan sahaja pun tidak chakap. 


Kalau bagitu, baik jual di-rumah 
murah mehal pun. 


Itu pun tawar sudah, tiada orang 
hfmdak. Kalau modal sendirt, 
biar-nya rugi-lah, ini modal 
orang. Tiada arah-lah, k^na 
p^rgi juga. H^ndak kata apa 
lagi ? Kalau kais pagi makan 
pagi kais petang makan p^tang 
pun tidak apa-iah, ini kfna 
bi^rlapar pula sa-hari sa-pagi. 


i A —mrans “lo ihe limit thus fcoAti sars meam as 

many as po^ilik/' TfaU one ot taru u Hat tOj^ntioHcd by Wiikimcn. 

' beti abek^--^ natf on biri rabak at p. IQ. 

^ ^dak in KebnEati, in TrEn^nu lait {'dak) ^Jdli is always 

hEanJ and not the familiar IdWdli of the Wester a States. 

19351 Royat Asiatic Society. 
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C. C. Brown. 


I'v^ fried lAai and offered if for 
salCy but there are no tahers. 
if U was my own money Ofily, 
rd risk the loss but there's 
other peo^e^s money in it as 
well, so Fve no choke but to 
go. What*s to be done f It U 
was a matter of Hving from 
hand to mouth, I wouldkl 
mhtd, but it*s worse than that, 
one simply doesn't get one^s 
daily breodr 


Mari d^wanap We^ilp panas-panas 

Where have you been to, Ismail, 
m the heat of the day ? 

Mari menunggu debalek ^tu *dak 
buldh &ekepen!; habok. Lepas 
esokp csok. Tat iftrulang ’dah, 
utuk kati'kakjj panas la^'. 

Trying to get my money yonder, 
but not a cent did t gei^ ITs 
always ** lo-morrou^ ” there. 
I'm sick of going again and 
again. lt"s hot work and bad 
for one's kgs, 

Auh, 'lu-Up kalu kena ba^ payab, 
Ladak arah, balek kiLa pulak 
b^rasa maJu dudok ulang ke- 
rumah dia. 

Those bad payers are the very 
devil It*s we who get the 
shame^ going backwards and 
forwards to ihetr houses, 

’dahp nat buat g€wana? Nak 
samahg ’dak patuk. 

But what's one to do ? One caki 
take them to cotirL 


Mari di-maiiap Ismail, panas-panaa 
bi ? 


Mari mfnunggu di-balek ilu, lidak 
bf^ruleh sa-kepenj;; habak. Tidak 
terulang sudah. Ibtut kaki- 
kaki, panas lagi. 


Auh, itu-lab^ kalau kena bangsa 
payah, tiada arah, balek kita 
pwta berasa malu dudok ulaug 
ka-ruirmh dia. 


5udahp h^adak buat bagimana ? 
Hendak ddak patiit. 
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^gewana ^dak j>atuk ? Ba*apa^ 
hak kit a ? Samang-k. 

not ? it^s our money. Take 
them 10 eoitri every iime. 

Bkr-la sekali dua lagi. Kalu 'dak 
buleh iagakp kit a pegi kamah^ 
s^natig. 

77/ them anoifier e/iarure or 
two. If thoTs no sood, to Court 
wc*U go. 

Mari d^wana 'in merah-pijar" 
nwka-Tnoka ? 

iVhere've yon oome from aii 
fyeated up like this ? 

Mari milak ulang demmah Che' 
Long sat 'ni'** Mak leh s^tarang. 
tiga 'pat kali ukng 'dah. Li^pas 
esok, esok, Ingat-ingat sekali 
bfk^khi. 

I've teen to Che’ Long’s far ihe 
money he owes me, but I ean*t 
get a cent out of him, though 
Tve been there three or four 
times, ifs always ** to-morrow 
theref enough to make one wanl 
to have a row. 

Auh* Che" Long 'In Wgilu sofcmor. 
tebi'al pidaL* 

That’s just like Che' Long^ he 
always was an awful man tu 
get money out of. 


Bag^mana lidak patut ? Buat apa 
hak kila ? 


Biar-bh sakaB dua lagi, Kalau 
tidak b^nileh juga, kita pergi 
mahkainaht senang. 


Mari dl-mana iiu, merah-pijar 
tnuka-mulLa ? 


Mari mint a hutang dPrumah Che' 
Long sa'at ini, tidak benile'a 
sa-lir haram. Tiga cnipiit kali 
ukng sudah. Lepas esok, csok, 
Ing'jt-ingat sa^kalL berkelahi. 


Auh, Che' Long itu bagilu sa 
kmutp tabikt pidal. 


hak tlie [ihw& is Elliptic. Fully the questJou 

would be httal Udak saman ? ituA lira yan^. di-hickara~kan f 

3^aKaJh_tttE t Court) of the West cm SUlcs is Bat yet .used in 

TrEiii^^MU (or thB law courts. On the other hand the olficuil Arahk word 

ipidililoni^ b rather a toB^e-lwUtcr for the peasantry and they either 
Horten it down to or call it kamak ! 

s for pijw see WiBcinscin; but it is doubtful whether 

pijar ba$ any Bseanini; of its own here and this s more probably one of 
those reduplicated descriptive expressions so common in Malay p cf. /uitk- 
siteput, Itchm^rnayar <p. 741, pttfrh-lSkar, puirk-mitipak, kunm^-mensekt, 
mcrok^padam, etc. 

* the mcariiiif is as In the translation; pldat describs the charactcT 
of a 1 B 341 who has money but dblike payinft. A purely Trengganu word f 
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C. C* Brown. 


Kalu 'riak beri, kala 'dak bechaya 
kcdia: bSri k'ang 'dak Uaibul 
pokok. SIrba salah. Be rasa 
ta/amboh bedagang menega 
"dah, strck kalu kcna basa "tu 
gak. 

// you don't ghe them credit, 
(key say yon don't trust them- 
Give them credit and you dont 
see your money agoin, 
cver you do, you^ro "ierong- 
One feels like giving up trade 
altogether vrhen you get that 
sort of customer. 

Long, Mrapa rega ayang s^ekor ? 

[jfng, whal's the price of fowk ? 

Hak panggaTig-perenggi.^ 

Small or big / 

Hak panggang-ptrenggi/ 

Middle ske^ 

■ tu ayang na^haJ lej ta^adak ayang 
lain !a "ni®* *, ab&k behang 
p&nyakek bfkaparang. 
buleb 'm pung t^beng-tebeng 
chari rala-rata kapong. Stbuab 
kapong bufeb a'ekor dua^ ^ta 
piing luang-nya ta^amboh jual, 
dia nak buat pgnawar,!* 

The fact is that fowls fsre very 
dcar^ there simply aren't any 
to be had, all laid out with 
disease all over the 
These Fve got were only to be 
had by slicking to it and going 
to every Messed kampong. in 
one kampong youd only get one 
or two, and those their owners 
wouldn't want to pari with, 
thefre keeping them for luck. 


Kalaq tidak bori, kala lidak 
p^rebaya ka-diat beri karang, 
liiiak timbul pokok. S^rba 
!jalah. Berasa tidak ^mboh 
berefagang meniap sudah, sjrek 
kalau kena bangsa ilu. 


Long, bfirapa barga ayam sa-ekor ? 


Hak kf chil-kab hak biSsar ? 


ItUj ayani mehal^ lidak ada ayatn 
laJu kala ini, habts bahan 
p^nyakit btrkaparan. Ini, bSr- 
ukh mi pun tubing-tubing diari 
rata-rata kampong, Sa-buab 
kampong b^nileh sa-ekor dua, 
itu pun luan-nya tidak emboh 
jual dia hendak buat pCmawar. 


* apl*rtnlly tnisa ns “ soon abnut Iq hy ” and k only 
i££cd of bens. 

* Jiatoaf—thb mitel suTily mrsn “ « in nniMol; " m ills (vil iftHucuw 
ihiL hii brought the disesM, thouRh one cspliiutioii i;iven wis tlml it merely 
meant “ Fer 
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llir bila Che' All ? 

Ji'Afif did y&u c&me donfFi^ Cke' 
Aii? 

Sapai ditm arl semalang lagi 

/ got k£r€ before day-iitkt iMi 
morrrmg* 

Xapak besai benar rakek 'tu. 
Kayu apa % yang banyak 
sajigat 'tu ? 

That's a big rafi yan*vt got 
there. What’s that iot of 
u^ood ? 

Ada b&Laka serba sebatang be- 
chapor-chapor, diengal getek 
kapor gettk t^kawang getek. 

sort$f a mixed ht^ chj^ngal, 
kapur and tengkawan. 

'tu 3'ang bfserkuk bawah kajang 
"tu menatang apa^ pulak ? 

hai'e y^ii got under ikc 
awning there ? 

Apa mj^tida' yang ada ? Choma 
putek‘piitek pbang d^ngang 
jering Masa la d'ulu 
tadak napak laing degangang^ 

AXathing mueh^ only some y^HUg 
bananas and jfrmg. That’s alt 
there is for sale upriver at the 
moment. 

Tupang smggafa tengok pii^g 
sikek gak, kalu-kalu betulang'^ 
b^li ^etandang dua. 


Sampai dinUhari sa^malam lagi 
sudah. 


Xanipak besar b^nar rakit itu. 
Kayu apa sahaja yang banyak 
bangat Itu ? 


Ada belaka s^rba sa-batang 
bl!r{:hannpur-chanipiirt chengal 
getek, kapor getek, tengkawan 
getekn 


Itu ynng be^erkup bawah kajaag 

Itu b^nda apa pula ? 


Apa bj^nda yang ada ? Chuma 
putek-putek pisang dengan 
jering sabaja, masa kala ini 
di-ulu tiada nampak lain da- 
gangan. 


Tumpang singgab lengok pisang 
iadikit kalau-katau betul-an 
beli sa-tandan dua. 


* ni^lffng see note al p- 2 L 

■ Trenggaflu, u in Fmk, an e^iuall^ eptntrwui form of thE 

befler known bends: cf. fwe^ct and frlfo, see note on at p. 50, 

^ bitidang —in Ti-enia^nu, 13 'm. Kelanlan, i&ejufan is used idiomatically 
in three senses (a> of tune^ tg. mya nak gi biiimu dSngsn Fak Sr's, het«/oji 
Ftik Ya mari ^ i was Just goinf^ to s« you. Pa’ Vahoyat ind you are 
lumioR U|s youtsell (bj o( price, as in the pr 4 ^nl kKtance (c> of a Lhinff 
that ** works,^ tf. iiyo jmit bStHlang (of medkitw^ at p, 4 i. 
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Can I stop and a ioak al 
ike hanams ? If the price h 
all right, rd Hke ia take a 
clust^ ^ iwo\ 

Apa salah^nya. ? ^lari-la, Che' 
Mang. 

irAy not ? Come aiong^ Che 
Man. 

clah, buka-La. Che' Ali, Borkuk 
kajang Kalu tidak, nak 

lengok "gewana ? 

WeU tken^ open up the acting, 
Cke' AIL How *5 one going to 
see them if you don^t 1 

Buleh buka sediri-la, bukang-nya 
payah sangat. Aku rasa *dak 
rak^ luboh sangat aih, Che" 
Mang. 

You eon open ii for yotirselj^ iY:s 
not afi that rfijprtdi* fw 
feeling all m, CAe" Man. 

Ba'apa puLik, baru baik demang- 
ka ? 

irAeilV the nmttcr I Uave you 
just got over a bout o/ fever ? 

*dak, 'tapi buat begal^ dari s*ari 
yang kimaiing hiDgga sntok 
dina ari semakng. 

So, but Cve been poling the boat 
from yesterdoy^ till near duy^ 
light fAis morrung. 

'gewana ? Ilir b^rapa orang Ja^ 
ayir deras-ka ? 

Htrm was that f How many were 
there of you ? W as the eurreni 
strong f 


Brown. 


Apa salaJi-nya ? Mari-lah^ Che 
Man. 


Sudah, buka-tah, Che; AH, s^rkup 
kajang ink Kalaii lidak^ h^ndak 
tengcik bagirnana ? 


Bnieh buka setidiri-lah» bukan- 
nya payah sangat, Aku rasa 
lidak rak luboh sangat, Che' 
Man. 


Hnat apa pula, baham baik 
demam-kah ? 


Tidakt tllapi buat befgalah ^ 
kelmarin hingga sutilok dirii- 
hari sa-malam. 


Bagimana ? HiUr berapa orang 
^haja, ayir d^ras-kah ? 


1 dak rsA—SPE lnttflUnction, 
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Trengganu MaJay. 


Saya iUr beliga dcrgaitg Bcdotah 
dans Kaaingp 'tapi nya *dak 
nya bcgalah seiabuk-ama, 'dot 
j^rengging^ dengang rokok 
dcmtiiuk. 

/ had Abduilah and Kasim with 
me, fijif they didn^t da a hand^i 
turn with the paling, just sat 
there hiiing over the side oj 
the boat smoking cigarettes, 

dabp berapa rega pbang ’ni’'*, 
Cbe^ All ? 

[Veil, whafs the price 0 / these 
bananas, Che' Ali ? 

Hak mana Hu ? 

Which f 

cii^'-ia, kclai Slang Uga Undang, 
pisang naka sitandang. 

These. Three bmKhes 0 } kelat 
Siam and banch c/ nangka. 

Auh, pakoi saya kata sekdi buat 
chara adek bfiiadek^ sudali-la. 

Oh, let's have the prke I name, 
as though H was a family 
matter, and have dom with it- 

lya-b, kata-la^ nak dSngar, 

AU right, name your prke, / want 
to hear whnt it is, 

Saya pakai putuh, bayar s^riyal 
dua kupangt sudab-U. 

Welt, here's my price and no 
offers: you pay me $123 and 
they*re yours. 


Sahaya hilir bertiga deugan 
Abdullah dan Kasim, t^tapi dia 
tidak dia bergalab sa^ir habok 
bama, dudok ji^rengging dengan 
rokok di-mulut. 


Sudah, hSrapa harga pisang ini* 
Che^ Ali ? 


Hak mana itu ? 


Ini-lah, Kelat Siam tiga tandan, 
ptsang nangka ^-tandan. 


Auh^ pakai sahai'a kala sa-kali, 
buat chara adek b^radek sudah- 
lab. 


lya-lah, kata-iali, b^ndak dengar^ 


Sabaya pakai putus, bayar sa^ 
riyal dua kupang^ sudah-lab. 


* evkttnlly ^ difTierent word From ihc jirhigins si^cn by 

WUkifKon. apart fmm the dlierence ia speUing. Jircngfiitg tneajw le st 
kaoina with your dbow 00 someUijiiE, in this inside the gunwale of 
Ihe tMtt, 

ckara adifk bcradfk—ix. cott price^ as one would with one's 
owji kith and kiiip and pot at ihe price ore would aik From an outsidw 
hi the ordinary way of itade. 

19iS| Royal Asiatic Society. 
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C. C. Brown. 


Jangang bSgitu-la, Che' All, hfiri 
sakat^ seriyal diukuk "dah-lan 
sabob saya puog bila bawak 
kcpasar nkk chari jugak pekdah 
kackr sekupang dua. 

Ok, cwwe, Ch$* Alt, skat 

a dailsf^s 0enty\ I've got 
to try and get trty ten or 
twenty cents, out of it nrken i 
take them to markcL 

'dab b£gitu gak^ ambek-h, Che^ 
Mang. 

Okf all fight then, take them, 
Ch^ Man. 

Auh, dia plteh^ Che' Ali, 

t^rimada bilang dang kila ^akad 
juai bau.* 

Here's the money, Cke' Ali, take 
it and count it and well have 
a sale in proper form. 

Baik-la, saya tcrima-la piteh 
serlyal dang saya jual-ta pisang 
^tu keChe' Mang. 

Very weil, 1 accept this money, 
Sij and i sell those bonams to 
you, Ch^ Man. 

A "ah, saya pung b&li-la pisang 
'ni"*, Che' AJi, d^ngang rSga 
yang dfibayar. ^dah, tulong-la 
akat getek ubob'^ ktdalam 
p^rahu saya. 

And i fntrehase the bananas, Che* 
AU, at the prke paid. iV^ 
then, just groe WJ a hand with 
the bananas and ptd them into 
my hoat- 


Jangan bagitu-lah, Che' Ali* berl 
sangkat aa-riyal chukup sudah- 
lahj sebab sahaya piio bila bawa 
ka-pasar hendak cbarL juga 
fa^idah kadar sa-kupang dua. 


Stldah bagitUt ambil-lahj Che' 
Man. 


Aubt ini dia piiis, Che^ AU, 
tSrLma-lah bilang dan kita 'akad 
jnal bSli. 


Baik-lah^ sahaya tfirima-lah pitis 
Lni sa-rlyal dan sahaya juaHah 
pbang itu ka-Che" Man. 


Sahaya pun b^lUlah pisang ini^ 
Che" All, d^agan harga yang 
di-bayar. Sudah^ tulong-lab 
angkal getek, bulMh sa-ddam 
p£rahu sabaya. 


* laole at p- 15. 

»*akad jmS judge from oral evidence proclucnl In thn courts 

m sjpport qI ilt^edt but upje®Jat«edK fiai» of TwJ (when tlie witBesaei 
mneiobcr with astounding clirily the inddenls, induding ibe denomination 
of the moaty that passed, ol trawsartions 6ve or ten >ta« [)^ the 
formal coutract ot sde that k here dcscrCbed ii a re^Lu cpncomitint ol 
humbU bualnM dEafa in Treaisanu 

» yAolb—a common Trcnggami varianl D^ 
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Auk, Mlah, sabah ’pat taudangi 
al^t s^k^i pimg abet* 

Wkai, mth }t>ur bunches ? V&u 
can lift those at one go. 

Baik'Ja^ Che^ Ali, ma'as-la fc^saya 
getek, saya nak kfpasar selalu^ 
’ni'^ Lengab an 'daih. 

Right then^ Che* Ali So tong. 
/"ffl off to the market^ it*s 
mid-day. 

lya-La sauia-saiua, Che’ Maug, 
lain kali b^temu pulaL 

So long tkcfif Che* Man. ni be 
seeing you again one of these 
days. 

Saya biianya sepatah lagi^ Che" 
AIL 

Ok^ there^s one thing I wonted to 
ask y&Ut Che* AU. 

Tanya apa pulak P 

What is it ? 

^dah, bila agak-agak Che* Ali nak 
mudek P 

when do you think you^U be 
going back uprher again ? 

Ajat saya bila-bila sfilesai lolak 
mcaolak pekara kavii rakek 
'ni"* gak saya puog uak miidek 
sflaiu-la. 

My idea is to get back the moment 
rve squared accounts over the 
timber trff'ue got here. 

Mudek sikali 'ni^* lama mana 
gamak-gamak Uir ? 

When you go back this time, how 
long do you think it*U be before 
ytntre dernn again f 

1935) Royal Asiatic Society. 


s^bab empat Undnn I 
Angkat sa-kali pun habis. 


Baik-lahf Che* Ali, ma^aMah ka- 
sahaya getek, sahaya hindak 
ka-pasar salalu^ Lni lengah har! 
sudkb. 


lya-lah, sama-*ama, Che* Man, 
lain kali pular 


Sahaya bertanya sa-palah lagi^ 
Cbe" Ali. 


Sudab, bila agak^agak Che* AU 
hendak mudek ? 


Ilajat sahaya bila-bila sei^sai 
tolak meuolak perkara kayu 
rakit mi, sahaya pun hendak 
mudek saialu-Iah. 


Mudek sa-kali ini^ lama mana 
gamak-gamak bilir ? 


Trengganu Malay. 

Allah, 
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C. C. Brown. 


Gamak saya tahang ujong-tijong 
hulang. Ba'apa, Che' Mang ? 
Ada hajat apa P 

OA, towards tht end of ihu month, 
I expect. Why 7 h there any- 
thing you icianl 7 

lya^ kalu kemudahang, tulong 
Che' All tepah dengang adek 
kakak ulu cbati IsJ kapur, saya 
oak bell. 

Yes, if it^s not toe much troubiot 
you might pass the word to the 
people upriver get «ie some 
time, nt buy. 

Ch^mak mana? 

How much 7 

Kalu hak molek banyak slkek 
pung 'dak apa, saya sangguk 
amt»k. 

// it's good stuffs rU take all they 
can let me have. 

Insha' Allah, Che' Mang^ saya 
ingatda pesanadg Che' Mang. 

Please God^ Hi remember to pass 
on yotir message, Che^ Man. 


Camak sahaya lahan hujoDg- 
bujong bulan. Boat apa, Che' 
Man ? Ada hajat apa ? 


lya, kalau kemudahan, tulong 
Che^ Ali t^mpah dengan adek 
kakak hulu ebari iai kaputt 
sabaya hendak bfli. 


Ralau hak molek, banyak sadikit 
pun tidak apa, aahaya aanggnp 
ambU. 


Inshallah^ Cbe' Man, sahaya 
ingat-Iah pesanan Che- Man. 
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VI.—the bird snarer. 


Teh, Teh, Mat gl kewana ? 

Whert*$ Mat, Tch f 

Gi kt wajia lagi ? Bawak 
dia-!a gfilap-gelap ladi Lagi, 
cherah *dak cherah lesap-patat 
^dah. 

IV/tcre do you thmk ht*s gone ? 
Out with hh decoy o} course- 
He wflj mey before break of 
day. By the time it light 
there wasnt a sign of him. 

'dab^ balek bib ? 

B-'AertVi he be back ? 

Nya balek lagi gelap 'dafe gebp 
'dak pMuli ’dabp tnakang ’dak 
makang oya setUri ^lu. 'dah-la 
anak pung ’dak pikluli 

jugak. 

j-Iny old time of day or nighty 
food or no food, wife or no wife, 

Balek 'tu gak nak niarah, awa’ 
peruk lapaTp 'dak rak tubob 
lagi. Kita lakuk kedia 'dak 
peduli-la pinjang selang b^r- 


Teh, Teb, Mat pergi ka-maaa f 


Pfirgi ka-mana lagi ? Bawa 
denak dia-lab gebp-gclap tadi 
lagi;^ cherab tidak cberab l^^ap^ 
pantat sudah. 


Sudah, batek bib? 


Dia bakk g(Slap tidak gelap tidak 
(eduU sudah^ makan tidak 
makan dia sendiri Sudab;^ 
lab anak bbi pun tid^k leduH 
juga. 


Balek itu gak hendak marah, 
bawa p£rut lapar, tidak rak 
tuboh iagi. Kila takut ka-dia 
tidak fedulMah, pinjaai selang 


i rffjjoJfc—tlie birdj generally &iuTed in Trengganu are turtlc-dovffi. Tbe 
inarer sets Out wjlJi tbe dr:eoy-bird whith u carried in the low. 

round and beautiful^ wade caps (oiled in TrEngginu israne, i^ongki^} 
uwi lor thb puipM, the top of ihe oge bring c^v^red wiih i rather 
elaborate betnaelled doth known as pirikak. Having choscu ^t scene of 
operations he pegs down three rows of noows wfarch are toade 

of the hair from a bulTock^s taU, and takes the decoy-bird out of the age 
and tethers him. having Erst put up a sort oi screen of brushwoirf behind 
the place where he proposes la tetlitr the decoy. The object of the 
b lo prei-'enl the wild bird (described typicalb^ as fcaldiis, i,e. foi* 
huian f} from enpaKipg the decoy eiccpt on the ground where the 
have been laid. The decoy^bird then struts about and presently i wild 
bird tomes to fight. Its claw* are ij>e\ilabry aught before long in thi: 
nociscs w'hich are aEwost invisible^ and the owner of the decoy thca comes 
fiut of his hSdinK bince near by and envelops the victim in the old sarong 
he has brouRhl with him for the purpose. A good decoy bhd will cominand 
any prke tip to The birds caught may fetch 5 lo lO cents. 

5 meaJB ” because ” atea Mak Ttk ilu adek-kakak ayah dk 
at p. lOI- This use of the word is not knowti to the dictionaries. 
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C. C. Browia. 


uiAng hareh^ pung lanak-la 
jugak. 

But when he does get back^ we 
hear all abaut haw he^s had 
nothing to eat idl day^ tired ta 
death and so on, !*m so tern- 
fitd that I don^t carc^ go 
borrowing all over the fiace^ 
ijnytkmg to get him some food. 

'dahp buleh burong b^rapa 
laku s'ekor ? 

When he*s got kis birds^ what do 
they fetch 7 

Berapa 'dab buLeb 'tu gak^ s'apa 
nak, s'apa ambek. 

Whatever birds he*s got go to 
anyone who tikes to take them. 

'dah, kaJu b^gitu^ gila gamak-nya- 

Why^ he must be dalt, 

j 

'dak gila pyng ^rambi^-la. 

// he*s not daft^ he^s next door 
to it. 


bErbutang baris pun tanak-lah 
juga. 


Sudahp b£ry!ch burong itii, berapa 
]aku sa-ekuf ? 


Berapa siidab t>eru1eh itu gak^ 
siapa hj^ndakp siapa ambiK 


Sudabp kaiati bagilu, gtla gamak 
nya. 


Tidak gila pun, serambi-lah 


■ birttlans bank pUKg—Bi. even if tJfAuig) (it fnears) bharroH-icif;. 

The word bmk {bans} h constanlly associated wUh birkuiattg in Ttengganu, 
the idn heifig apparently of debu **£n a liMp’’ U, om day you borrou- 
trom your next-door neighbour, the iwisl day you go to the hoiue beyond 
■iul $0 on untP you owe £aone>^ aU down the line I 

* tiearly,'^ 
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Mu nak k^wana 'tu^ Saleh? 

Wkeft are you o§ Salehs 

Ajat nak kH^imbong. 

rm som§ to Umbong, 

Gi chari apa gak ? Mari gak 
dull!- 

irAtff are you after ? C&me -uaib 
me. 

Ba'^a putak, Xgah ? Orang uak 
gt tecgok budak mam rodaL^ 

Whales the idea, Ngoh ? Every- 
ene^s going to see the rodat. 

Aih, mam rodat d^wana ? S'apa 
kata ? 

irAcfir'j there a rodat ? Who 
said so 7 

Jusob kabar k’aku orang main 
dSnimali Jusclang Sema^il Lim- 
bong. 

/usoh told me that there was a 
performance at Ismail^ the 
diver% at Umbongi. 

Amor aih aku ’dak dengar, k'aiig= 
nya kccbek’ saja dejusoh kSmu. 


Mu headak ka-mana itu^ Saleh ? 


Hajai hendak ka-Limbong. 


Pcrgi diaK apa gak ? Mari gak 
dahulu. 


Buat apa pula, Ngah ? Orang 
h^nd^ pergi tengok budak 
main rodat^ 


Aih, main rodat di-mana ? Siapa 
kata ? 


Jusok khabar ka-akn orang main 
di-rum ah Juru-s^Iam tsma’il 
Limbong. 


Ambohi aih, aku tidak dengar, 
karang dia kechek sahaja di- 
Ju^h sabaja ka-mu. 


1 to be iui Ar^hii: ward. The prrfoTmanca U appaTenth^ the 

Kine as the kitdzFok of PeimBf; (set Wilknipon >v.), a semi'reliri^^ni daiiee 
and cbantlQK by hoys. 

the nicanins is ‘'probably” "I expect/* in Perak in*af or 'Atrt 
could he used b thfa contEEt The origin ot k*aoi unesplMed Karang 
Ia conjectured, diffidently. 

> apparently used here in the seiase f?enenl]y a^ciated in the 

Western States with the word, see WiOtinion s. v., vi^. ''cheating with 
plausible stories.'^ Ordinarily keckek, in the fonn birkccktk, meatis in 
Tren^gRanu^ as in Kelantan, '' chat ** talk," cL k^wi kirani dudok berktchck 
at p- lA. 
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/ heard anything ah&ui 

H, i txpi!€l Jsi^ah p^Urn^ 
your Ug. 

Tak tahti-la atu, ^tapi lak sabah' 
nya buat ptlawak- sabab Jus£' 
lang Sema'il ada b^kerlja sunaL 
anak ti>'a. 

/ doH^i kno^^ but ifs not likdy 
JusoA um inventing it as hmaif 
the diverts celebrating the dr- 
Oimdsian of his son, 

Kalu b^gitu b^kall iya sunggoh. 
Kita gi be^tig dua. Mari 
ainggah kemm^b aku stb£*tar 
nak ambek baju. 

Oh^ I daresay it^s ail right then. 
Let^s go together, but stop u 
minute at the house wkUe I get 
my jacket. 

Aku nak tengok s^beLar ’jap 
dalang sejang jadi-!a. Lfpas 
^tu aku nak balek. 

rm only going for a short time, 
an kour^ll be long enough. 
After that / must get home. 

Ba^apa ? Mti taknk bini’^* mu 
fnarah ? 

fTAy f Are you frightened of a 
ipigging from your wife f 

Hey, Ngah, mu 'dak tabu aku 
lohor tadi g^rah-g^rah^ lagi 
b^h^rai d^ngang bioi"* aku ? 


Tidak tahii-bh aku, tetapi^ lidak 
menasabah dia buaE p<^lawak 
s^bab Juru-sebni Isma'i] uda 
bekerja sunat anak dia. 


Kalau bagitu barang-kali iya 
sunggob. Kita pergi b^rsaing 
dua. Mari singgah ka-rumah 
aku sa-bentar hendak ambil 
baju. 


Aku heudak tengok sa-bentar 
sabaja. dabun sa-jam jadi-lah^ 
Lepas itu aku hendak balek. 


Buat apa ? Mu takut him mu 
marati ? 


Hey, Ngab, mu tidak lahu aku 
lobor tadI gfrah-g^rah lag[ ber- 
ch^irai d^ngao bini aku ? 


^ JfliflJi—another bamcly acbpEnibn of an Arabia vi?. 

cf. AajiuJfr &t p. SS. 

ipiiiiwak —w TnErdduirtionK p. 

3 lirtik-girah —*o written by ibe author of thb diab^c but see Wilkixi^ion 
uDder ^ir£>h. For pronupdiition of Enat ah and pA see Inlroduction ti 1 
The meamnR here is " nearly.** The conne^ton with jfroA b not obvioui-^ 
girah-genk is cxpkuned as meaning AfiM bsAavg. 
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(rA> didn^l you know^ Xgoh^ that 
at mid-day io-day I came as 
$smr as m matters to dhardni 
my wife ? 

Pasil apa Saleh f Mu 

sokmor iduk behalah dtrngang 
'dak b:iik^ nak lahu^. 

IVkai was the tratsble^ Sakk P 
You're jar ever having raws 
With her. No gaad'U come of 
that. 


Tadak arah, Ngah. Mula-mula- 
nya dia suroh aku ambek ayir 
detelaga isi dalaag tepayang^ 
Aku kata '*Katl petaag-pEtang 
sikek lagi.'* 

/ donU know what to do^ N^ok. 
It began this -way. She told 
me to get water fram the weU 
and fill the jar. I said ** Oh^ 
wait till a hit taUr in ike day/^ 

LEpas 'iu ? 

And then f 

Nya marah k^aku^ nya kafa 
keleksa® machang orang nak 
mapuh dudok tnatang kedarah^ 
sahaja. 

She raved at me, saying I'd no 
more go in me th&n a man with 
one foot in the grave and }mt 
did nothing but guzsie jood. 


Fasal apa gak, Saleh f ^lu &a- 
umur hidup berbalah rlengan 
bini. Tidak baik, bendak 


Tiada arah^ Xgah. Mula-mula- 
nya dIa snroh aku ambil ayir 
di-tElaga isi dalam tEmpayan, 
Aku kata NanU petang-petang 
sadikit lagi.*' 


Dia marab ka-aku^ dia kata 
keleksa macham orang heudak 
mampus dudok (7) ka-darah 
^haja. 


L *(tak baik, nak iahu —^lit. {\i yi>u do wh:it i9-) uoL ^itUn^p yoLill know, 
\jt. thrrelt be trouble comiofr ifl you—from heaven. Thki Is apjwtrently n 
recdgDi$^ fofi» fil wimlnf ae^imt pur^uicf any line ot conduct or aclion 
Ihst is T\ol riphl In ibis inMance ihe waFiaanF is agairt^t continuance of 
connubial ivrangliog. 

^ kiUkia^e%p\mmd as pimaks. A purely^ Ttenggnnu word ? 

^ MoloHi; kedarah—et. lEcfordA in Tcrak. .4 coarso expn^iun 

for “eating*' 
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'dah, apa silfth-nya? Db beJebir^ 
b^gUu biar feSdia-la, mcmang 
tebia't orang 'piiaog^ ginap- 
genap orang be rah belebir. 

/Aaf won't hurt yim* // 
jJie tikes to keep on talkmgr 
kt htr. That's jitsi iike a 
womottf every one 0 } them love 
talking. 

Hey, Ngahp aku ^dak buleh tahang, 
chuping lelinga aku nipeh, 
s^kali-sekali nya kata tutur "in, 
aku depgar berasa bedeswng 
lubang-lubang t^linga. 

OAp / Mfl'l stand it, Ngah^ The 
lobes of my eors are thtn^ and 
when I hear her talking tike 
thaty I jeel as Ihougk her wards 
were simply whistling' in my 
ears^ 

Aih, kalu kena k'aku, aku undor 
kelaing. Puas-puas nya belebir, 
nya diang getek. 

IJ / eame in for Ikat sart of thing, 
/ should char out of the house- 
Let her have her say and finish^ 
and then she'd slop- 

Aku bukang sayang aangat kEdia 
\u ^lapi yang aku sabar-sabar 
k§rana kenang k^anak-anak •ja. 

I'm not desperately fond of her, 
but / haven't done anything 
about it for the sake of the 
children. 


Sudab^ apa saJah-iaya ? Dia b^r- 
lebir bagiiu biar ka-dia-lah^ 
mcmang tabia^l orang pSr^m- 
puan gSnap-g€iiap orang b^rabl 
b^rletur. 


Hey, Ngat, aku tidak buleh tahan^ 
diupbg l^lbiga aku oipis, 
kalvkali dla kata Ititur itu, aku 
d^ngar berasa bErd&ing lubatig- 
lub^g telLnga. 


Aih, kalau kena ka-aku, aku 
bunduT ka-lain. Puas^puas dia 
berlehir, dia diani getek. 


Aku bukan sayang sangat ka-dia 
itu, tetapi >'ang aku sabar-sabar 
kSrana kenang ka-anak-anak 
sahaja. 


1 tetfbir —rattk unp^' Ihe word T^Rularly uied in Trca^Rany of jtarrulity, 
whether of the napgiof! vniiety or the merely nairaiive. The Perak e^uivalenl 
b mertprii. Anolher Trenftpinu word, with much the ssme tneininj? ii 
mittiir. 

shirahi^m Treiwamnu »:enmll> Used to cipreAs bcit^ ‘‘fond of doing^ 
some pinkular ihlri^;, c 4 - befoki mngat m^nemhak burcHt " hc'$ b 

very keen iho!.*" 
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Berapa orang ada anak mu 
dingang dia ? 

H&w many chiidrcn ftavc you got 
tfy ker } 

Tiga oraug, sa laki^ dua Mlina. 
Kalu ta'adak anakp aku buang 
'dah tadi, 

Three^ om boy attd hao girh. 1} 
there hadn't been cfntdrcn, 1*4 
have dhorced her just now, 

Jangang Saleh ikuk apa kenap$u 
patm, kena pikir aluh-aJuh kita 
dengang hal aiiak bini''*, 

Don*t you go doing anything in 
the heat of the inoment^ Saleh^ 
One's got to think things out 
very carefully where U^s a 
matter of wife and children. 


Aku herang sangat tfbi’at bini'^* 
aku 'ttip s^kali-s^kalj nya haikp 
nya buat kaseh k^aku bukaug 
maing-maing bingga ^dak buleh 
bj^r^nggang^ jatih. 

She's an extraordinary woman h 
that wife of mine* Now 0fd 
thert she^s as nice as can be, 
so fond of me tlmt jrfe won^i 
lei me leave her. 


'tuAa aku kata, arang-oraag 
piiang sejata muluk btia dia 
mandi-marah kita bujok sikek- 
sikek baik selalu. 

Tkat*s what I say, a woman's only 
weapon h her tongue. irAen 
she's in one of her tempers, 
speak nicely to her and ske^il 
be all right again. 


H^rapa orang ada aaak mu dengan 
dia ? 


Tiga orangp satu laki-lakip dua 
betina. Kalau tidak ada aaak, 
aku buaag sudah tadi. 


Jaugan SaJeb ikut apa ka-nafau 
panas, kena ptkir ha]u&-ha!u& 
kita d^ngau bal atiak bini. 


Aku hairan sangat tabi^al bini aku 
sa-kali sa-kali dia baik, dia buat 
kaseh ka-aku bukan main-inaii) 
bingga tidak bukb berenggang 
jauh. 


Itu-lah aku katap oraug-orang p^- 
rempuan s^njata mulut sabaja. 
bila dia marab, kita bujok 
sadikit-sadikit, baik salaiu. 


^ fierrflf gcEBf—very eonimonly used in Trengguiu with the incaiijag of 
'MnvinE !]h« company of,” nol becaiuc of tUsaifrccmeiil or permancuilly. 
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Biar aku nak adiu izigat^ kalu 
mass dla marah^ aku nak bujok, 

m try diwf. remember /Afl/, and 
the nexi time she goes for me, 
I*U sec whai the sofi word 
will do. 

Ah maJu sangat yang mu 'dok 
bekoking^ bising-bangar dun- 
gang bini'^^ mu OTang-orang 
dekat rumah ^dak dengar ? 

Kelp / expect you don*t UAe the 
idee of your neighbours hearing 
the rows between you and your 
wife, as of course they must, 

'dah, dia dengar apa peduli dia ? 

/ don't suppose they worry 
about iL 

^dak peduli pung nya bosang 
jugak lubang telinga-nya dengar 
'dok ngu-uging ngu-nging. 

Welt eveti if they don-t^ they musl 
get fed up with the bu^z that 
comes from your house. 


Mu mari d^watia napak machang 
otang bangung tidor > ? 

Where have you been f look 
os though you'd just got out 
of bed. 


Biar aku achu hendak ingat, kalau 
masa dia nnarahp aku hendak 
bujok. 


Ah, malu sangat yang mu dudok 
bfrkongkeng bising-bangar den* 
gan. bLni mu itUp Qrang-orang 
dekal rumah tidak dengur ? 


Siidah^ dia di-iigar, apa f^dull dia? 


Tidak Kduli pun, dia bosan 
juga lubang toLinga-nya dengar 
dudok ngung-nging ngung- 
nging. 


Mu mari darimana nampak 
noacham orang bangun tidur 
sabaja ? 


Aku bangung tidor sun^^h. Aku bangun tidur sunggob. 

That^S fust what / Advf done. 


^dah bangung tidor ^tu tak gi Sudah t^ngun udur itu tidak purgi 
mandi-manda iagi ? K'ang nak mandl-fnanda la^ ? Karang 

makang miniing pulak. hfindak makan minum pula. 


a a common nte of thh word a la discribc the Wkiag ud 

yelping oC a pack of dogs nftor a bitch. 

Journat Matayan Sramh [Vol, XIIJ, Fan In 
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IVeil, haven't you hcd your bath 
yet ? Vou'll be citing fof 
your food m a mi/tei'lf. 

.\ri 'dab lengnli ari, lauk-pitok 
ta’adak sechubek harang, piteb 
k'ada^ sekeping. 

ifs mid-day and thtr^s mot a 
icrap of anytking to eat with 
the rice or the money to buy 
{tnything, 

'dah, payah apa F Ta'adak pkebp 
gi b^ruta^g bareh puug bukh 
jugak* * 

Oh^ that^s easy. If tkcr€*s no 
money, one can always borrow- 

blq tadak kerija lain^ asal sikck 
nak berutang. Jang nak bayar 
esok bekelial^. MulaL^ tochoh* 
situ 'dak kena, rochoh siiu*'^ 
'dak kena. Gi-la cbarl d'erah^ 
'kuk paodai mu-la, aku 
□ati niu balek. 

That's all you do^ borrow money* 
But when you*ve got to pay H 
bochf you're in a you cart't 
get it this way and you can't 
get it thai^ Go out and see 
what you can dOf TH wait ttU 
you come bacL 

Mu 'dak 'sab arap sangat. Aku 
kalu ada saing ajnk aku makang 
dSkedaif aku b^hang uasek 
kedai. Mu derumah 'kuk 
paiidai muda. 


Hari sudab tengah harip lauk- 
petok ddak ada bandbubit 
harani^ pitis-kah ada sa-kepeng. 


Sudah, payah apa? Tidak ada 
pLtiSp pSrgi btrbutang bans pun 
buleh juga. 


Mu tiada klris fain, asal sadikJt 
hendak b^rhulaug. Jam h^udak 
bajrar e&ok, berkelial. Mula 
rochoh situ tidak k^na, rcxhoh 
SLui Udak kena. Pergi-!ali diarj 
dairah ikut paudal mu-lab, aku 
Ini nanti mu halek. 


Mu tidak usab barap saugat. 
Aku kalau ada ajak aku 
tnakan di-kiklaip aku baban 
nasi kedai. Mu di-rumah Ikut 
pandai mu-lah. 


> -kak eda ** is thm t. cent ? Le, thm j& nol- 

- bikiiiat^sn Wiliinsnii undfr kSfigl^ 

* Mvtai —see note an ifmaM at p, JTekrtfart Molay^ M in Edantan^ 

10 lo TrenggiDU iimvta wltb l^e meaning " once more/' ** over 

ikgain,*^ is pronounced $£malai (NJB. not and here is on instance 

pi the root fpma of this word, ifiofat not The meaning h not very 

dcae- Apparently it h “first you try this......then you try that.*^ 

* rochoh —lit. ” prod **: the Engliih ” Lave i stab at " is a roush paTaUcI 

* Ut. “ fo and look idi over ike ptaceJ* This uso of dairah b not 
known to the dictiotiaries. 
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nVW, don*t bs t&o sure abaui me. 
// people ask tne feed at ikr 
cagee-shop^ I skaU kiavc my 
meal there and yau must da 
the best you can f&r yoursdf 
here. 

Molek“la mu MgitUp kaLu mu 
U^amboh baJek, buat chara 
ta'amboh bolek^ aku ’dak payali 
nati mu. 

That*s ad very cc^/. // yau're 
not earning bock, le^s take it 
at that and t needn^i stay in 
the house waiting for you, 

'dak, aib| aku buat lolak. 

I was aniy puUmg your leg. 


Moiek-lah mu buat bagitu, kalau 
mu tidak imboh baLek^ buaL 
chaia tidak emboh balekr 
tidak payah nanU mu. 


Tidak^ aih, aku buat lolok. 


Mek^ Mek, 'dak menanak Iag;i-ka ? 

Haven*t you cooked the food yet, 
Mek? 

"nak mStianak d^ngang apa ? 
A^r ta'adak aititek detepayang^ 
beras pung ta’adak sejepuk 
dari kemariDg lagl. 

lVhat*s om to cook with i There*s 
not a drop of xoater in the jar 
nor a pinch of rice since yester¬ 
day, 

Ambobi, 'gewaoa yang begitu 'tu 7 

Why, how*s that ? 

'g^wana^ ^g^waua f Mak dudok 
tfletang ditikar daii klmaring 
d'ulu Lagi, sakek 'pala, nak 
titigga) ’dak buleh. 

How indeed ? Wky^ mother's 
been laid up since the day 
before yesterday with a bf^ 
head, and I C 0 iddn*t leave her. 


Mek, Mek^ tidak menanak lagi- 

kah? 


Himdak meuanak d^ngau apa 2 
Ayir tidak ada sa-titek di- 
t^mpayan, b^ras pun tidak ada 
sa-jemput dari kf linacTn bgi. 


Ambobi, bagifnana yang bagftu 
itu ? 


BagLinana, bagimaiia ? Emak 
dudok t^^rlentaag di-tikar dari 
kfimarin dahulu lagi^ sakil 
kt-palu, hendak linggal tidak 
bdeh. 
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Ambohl, tadak s'apa-s^apa mari ? 

Bu^ hasnU any io ik^ 

home ? 


Ada pung |adt apa P Dadok 
tcEinJai-tinjal dftanah^ panggil 
naik, *dak naik, datang-^Lang^ 
lesap sSlalu, 

iWo one to do ony ^ood^ They 
just sioyed outside peering in. 
Ast in and they -wouidn^i 
came m, and then they^d be 
gone. 


Ambobi, tiada siapa-siapa mad ? 


Ada pun jadi spa ? Dudok tir- 
tinjau-tinjau di-tanah, panggil 
iia(k( tid^ naikp datang-datang 
l^5ap &alaiu. 


Nak kewana ’tu, Pak ^At ? 

Whore isre you going, Fd *At P 

Nak kedalang rak ^di ’ja chad 
daimg senmg. 

Only just into this bit of scrub 
to look for same senin leaves. 

Nak buat apa pulak senmg 'tu ? 

What ore you going to do with 
them when youve got them 1 

Ath, Cha, mu 'dak did^-ka 
s^malang guguk-gtgir orang 
Jupa mak Chek mu beranak 
jataug Ifkat ud ? 

What^ Musa^ didn't you hear ail 
the Juss there was last night 
over my wife giving birth to a 
boy and the ajter-birtk not 
coming away ? 

Mak Mah Jadi bidang, dina ari 
bant selfsai^ mujor 'dak mati, 
KaJu panggil bidang d^sepitai 
aku gamak ’dak jadj b^gitu. 


H^nd^ ka-maua itu^ Pa’ Sa'at ? 


H^ndak ka-dalam rak ini sa2iaja 
charl daim serun (?), 


HIndak buat apa pula seruu im f 


Aih, Musa, mu tidak d^ngar-kah 
^-malam gugup-geger orang 
lupa Omak Chek mu b^ranak 
Jantan !§kat ud ? 


Ma^ FatimalL jadi bldan, dUiMmd 
baharu sflesai, mujmr ddak 
mati. Kalau panggii bidati dl- 
kospitai, aku gamak tidak jadi 
bagitu. 


* —a cvmcQon Trengganu. varfaiit ef Hba~tiba, 
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Afa* mas midmffe and it 
tirfljit'f tilt early this morning 
that it was aU ot^er^ it mas a 
i^cry near thing. If we"d had 
the midmife from the hospital^ 
we shouldn't katf^ had ad tfiat 
tranbie. 

(The proud father) 

fiudak lesob 'neh, mega anak 
pa tong. Aku bekaiU kalu pan- 
jang omor nak k^rbai. 

Itn*i he a fair chttd, just like a 
dolt f Fve vowed to kill a 
buffalo if ha Kves. 

MUj Pak beliialt-Ia anak 

jatang puteh-^elepnk^ iiching- 
mayar, Saya nak tupang 
makang kirbal getek. 

Vou're a lucky man^ Pa^ to 
have a boy like this^ clear skin 
and not a blemhk, Fm coming 
in for that buffalo feast if i 
may. 

Mu, Ch«k, dSV Kuna'Saina. 

WeU^ say a prayer far us tken^ 

Baik-la. Gi-la^ Fa' saya nak 
gi jerafa kubor aJbf Ur, 

Fej, / miti Weft, on you go^ 
Pa* ^Atf Fm just going to pay 
a visit to a grave. 


Betimah, ambek dating serung 
aku nak kek^aL Mn 
Lulong-la Chek ^tu Lkuk cliara 
anak buab tm. 


Budak lesob ini, mega anak 
patong. Aku berkaul kabu 
panjang *uinur kendak sembelth 
kSr^u. 


Mu^ Pa* Sa^at, bertuab-Iah a nak 
jantan puteh-s^leput lichifi- 

mayar. Sahaya hendak Him- 

pang makaii kf^bau getek. 


Muj Chek, do'a sama-^ma. 


Baik-lab. PIrgi-lah, Pa'" Sa'at, 
sahaya hendak pergi ziarali 
kubur $a-bSntar. 


Fatimah, ambil daun senin mtt 
aku hSndak ka-kedai. Mu 
tulong-lah Chek iiu ikui chara 
anak btiah mu. 


* puirk-sSapuk —5w ijotc on mefak-pijar at p, S5, 

3 Ibis sptiDng represents the nsnal pmnun^i^tien of this word in 
Trenp^nut in cnDlnd^linetioii U the da^a leneraU^ heard elsewhere 
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liere^s s&me Fatimah. Fm 

gomg t& tke iiop. Vm* *ii lo0k 
ajfer ih^ wife as ihough she 
were your awn daughier^ won^t 
you ? 

fThe wifOf some days later) 

Sa^at, mejak’ akii beranak kechek 
mu gak bfjakng saja 
malang-malang. Kewana gak 
luti p6gi ? 

Sa'ai, since Fve hod this baby, 
youve always been going out 
al nighL Where have you been 
going ? 

Kewana saagatp Chek ? Abeb 
sara“ kesf m^gek^ dengar-dengar 
tok bilal bacha badeb NabL. 

Oh^ Fve only fusl been going to 
the mosque^ my dear, to hear 
the Biial reading the sayings 
of the Prophet. 

ALh, Sa'at, mu sah* nak keebek" 
k'akUp aku tabu belaka aiuh 
kasar. Mu genap-genap maJaag 
gi kenimab orang bujang- 
jalang". Mu cberai aku, Sa'aL 
Kalu diu 'dak cherai, mu 
da^mh^ 


Sa^at, semenjak aku b^rauak 
kechil ioip mu gak berjalan 
sahaja malam-n^alam. Xa-inana 
gak mu p^rgi ? 


Ka-mana ^angat, Chek ? Habis 
Sara ka-m^jid dengar-dengar 
to^ bibl bac^ haditb Nabi. 


Alb, Sa'atp mu tidak tisab h^odak 
kedi€k ka-akUp aku tahu bSlaka 
halus kasar. Mu gSnap-gfnap 
malam pergi ka-rumab oraug 
bujaug-jalaiig. Mu ch^rai aku, 
Sabt. Kalau mu tidak cblrai^ 
mu dayus. 


t ^he Trenpfianij vmiian of simenjak sinct jflJtui (&ce note 

Al p. H) h pcrhip^ cojumoncr. Jn Fcrak iiminjak is slnoEtcncd down to 
enjak, la whkh h fr^c^ueiuly added. 

WTO— 5ce note at p. SJ. 

* kisimigfk —see note at p. 45, 

wnilcn by the aiilhar of ihb dialogue, \.t- Imlcad of ihe 

mote common ’'doA fsce note al p. 53) y In Perak the word usak by 
itself. Instead of usok, b commoD. 

3 kfikf.k —another example ot the use of tlit$ word in Lbe sense given 
by Wilbuison, see noEe at p. 63. ft looks ns tkougb in the simple 

form is teguLuiy used in TrenRganu in that temCi and It is only berkeck^k 
that mt^m ^ talk ” diat.*" 

^ —iinr.tns '* women H^diu; without husbands and tiie iaiang 

does not at all necessarily connote that a woman so tiving b Immoral. The 
ioJon^ probably has no meanlnp: of its owm hetE?, buiang-jalaKg bcinj; simply 
OM of the old-fashioned hlalay jingles m common in the lan^ua^e of 
Trengganu and f^elanEan. 

^ doyak—the icrm day its is apptkabk apparently not only to a husband 
who is aware of his wife's inJadelity but refuses to divorce her^ but also 
to a husband who being unfaithful to hb wife and being asked for that 
reason to give bet her freedoni declines to do so. 
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It's no go^d your idling me those 
siories^ Sa*at, / kno^ the whck 
business. Vou^re going every 
night to women's houses* Vou 
must divorce fne^ So'at. // you 
don't^ your name will be mud- 


Jangang, Chek, oiu buat me- 
tnusang^ begitu. Aebu mu 
pikir abefa^abeh d^ulu. Kita 
ada auakj k£!ak-kelak mu 
5^1. Jangang pakai acbimg 
orang. Orang-orang *tu gewana 
sangat ? Bila tengak kila 
5 enaugj dia dekL. 

Oh, come, Ckck, you're not going 
os far as You'd better 

think things over carefully first. 
Remember wdve got children, 
and you may be sorry after¬ 
wards. Don*t you go iistening 
to what people teli y«. What 
do they amount to ? Ifs 
simply that theyW envious 
because we*re getting on niedy. 


Jangan, Cbek^ mu buat mSmusang 
(embusan ?) b^iLu. .4chti mu 
pikir habiS'habis dahulu. Kita 
ada anak^ kelak-kfJak mu &esal. 
Jangai) pakai aebum oraug 
Orang-orang itu bagimana 
sangat ? Bila tengok kila 
senang, dia dengki. 


Sa'atp mu "dak ^sah bujok^ pada 
sakek ati rda aku mati^". Mu 
ebSraip Sa’at, belanja nlkah 
^eliknr riyai *lii aku halaP^ ^dak 
tutuk da'wa dema akbirat. 


Sa'atj mti tidak usah bujok^ pada 
sakit hati ridia aku mail. ^lu 
cherat, Sa'atp b^lanja nikah sa- 
likur riyai itu aku halal, tidak 
tuRtut da'wa dunia akhirat. 


ifs no good you're trying to 
wheedle rntf, StYaty fd sooner 


^ writlcn by the author fi|! this dialafnip; but the Ttord 

ti faid BjctuaU^ Id have no connexion with musm^ but to be n comiplton 
of The word i? m Trtnesninij, ns in KebnUn 

( 5 oe note at p. 114, AV^nlon lXd/o>‘) m^ara " fierce"‘hot-tempered." Thb 
derivation w not sltoisctbcr coniiocine.^ A more obvious derivation b ftom 
imbuSf set? WilkinKin s, v. The word emfiirsoB mejiniiiB *"beUow!." h always 
pronounced masuHg in Treuetzanu. 


i kefak^keiok jffjol—" who know^s but you may be iony/^ 
use dI Ss confined to TTen^nu ? 


The CdUdulipI 


mom-i iti question should of course have been luki to the 
narciRn «t the time of the ^iaee; and by thr law of TretiH«a“i, » 
forbidilen to any "«a* to edebrate a mar-riaKc until he has ^atisARl 

hiinjelf if 'w ‘b* moiUv was 

a debt doe by the hustiaml which the woman remits tiajhl) as an imimime“ 
to him to divorce her. 
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bt dead ikun sick ert ke^irL 
You dhj&rcc we, Sa'at^ and you 
can have tka twmty daiiars of 
my dffirry^ Hi promise not to 
clam it in this ’World or the 
next. 


Chek, 'dah mu nak sangat, aku 
cbfrai mu sstu taJai. 

All right then, m you're so keen 
on it^ I divorce you once^ Che\ 

Mari kita gi ripuk k^opeh. 

Let's go and report that at the 

(The Kathi) 

Mup Sa^at, d^ngang Chek mari 
k'opeh ada k^rija-ka ? 

Have you and Che^ come here on 
business, StYat ^ 

lya. Che'p ada kerija- Say a nak 
rjpak bSch^rai laki bini'^* 
di^ngang Chek 'ci. 

F«, on business. Tvs come to 
report that Che* and I are 
divorced. 

Amor, mu 'nip Sa"al, mega 
dengang orang muda-muda *ja. 
Anak b€deru-bedtrang’ mu 
^dah lua-reta* bj^cherai jugak ? 

fVhy, Sa^at^ that^s a matter for 
young people only* Here are 
you with any number of children 
and in your old age and yet 
you*r€ going in for divorce ? 


Cbekp sudah mu h^udak sangat, 
aku di^rai mu satu talak. 


Mari kita pergi report k^-erffice. 


MUp Sa'at, dengan Chek marl ka- 
Q^ce ada kiria-kab ? 


lyap Inche'p ada kfirja. Sabaya 
h^ndak b^rcberal laki blzii 
dengan Chek ini. 


Ambofiip mu ini. Sa'at, (sfipSrti) 
dSngan orang muda-muda 
sahaja. .Anak berderu-ber- 
deram mu sudab tua-rimta 
b^rchj^rai juga ? 


^ bedent-bedersK^^h^ mcatiinj? t$ ” nym^rou^/' p<mib]y derived from 
tke pnnaitry mtmnin^ of dersi Willubs^^D a. v.J because of Lhe □oi’ie that 
n number oi chiliirEn are likely to nuke } 

^ WlUdn^n under rrnts. “Old iind worn dut." 
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Tadak arah-la, Che\ sudaJi sapai 
iiak abeh. 

Tk^^s na klip f^r f/, w€ can^t 
get &n tagc^kir any i^^gcr. 

Mu kata gewajia, Sa’at, mu 
cbi!fai bini*"^ mu ? 

Welif wkal is ii yQw'vc gat i|j say, 
Sa^at ? You dworc^ y&ur wife 
here and now f 

Saya kata ** aktj cherai mn^ Chek^ 
talak Cbek balat betanja 

mkak selikor riyal Saya baru 
cherai sekali 'nl®* saja. 

/ say ** I divaree ymt once, Che*."" 
Che' makes no claim So her 
dowry of twenty doMorj, This 
is the first divorce^ 

^dahp 'g^wana ? Mu ta’^amboh 
Toja^ka ? 

Then you don^t want her back / 

Kak 'tUj Che\ belaUla, nak kekor 
pikir d'ulu. 

that must wait. That wants 
some thinking over. 

"gewaua, Chekp mu dengat bi^laka 
'dah ? 

IFe//, Ck€% what have you got 
to say f Save you heard oM 
that^s been said ? 


Tiada arah-lahp Incbe^ sudah 
$ampai tern nan beudak habi5. 


Mu kata bagimana, Sa'at, mu 
ebi^rai bid rnu ini ? 


Sabaya kata " aku dierai mu* 
Chek, talak satu.** Cbek habi 
belanja nikah aa-likur riyak 
Sabaya baharu tb^rai sa-kali 
ini sobaja. 


Sudah, bagimana ? Mu lidak 
embah rojok-kab ? 


Hak itn, Jnebe*, b^loi^lah, bgiidak 
kobor-kohar pLktr dahulu. 


Bagimana, Chek^ mu dcugar 
belaka stidab i 


lya, kata Sa^at ^tu bSl«l betaka. 

Yes^ ifs fust m Sa^at has said. 

(Third party cOmmenls) 

Mak Cbek, saya dengar mu be- Ma" Cbek, sabaya deugar mu ber 
cherai detigang Pak 'At ? cberai dengan Pa' ? 

fve heard that you and Pa" SiYat 
are divorced^ 
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Jya, anak Aku 'dak 

thakap pak sabar. Sa"at ^tu 
kelorek’ sangat, anak kuchi 
d^pLnggang^. Kalu orang ma- 
chang 'tu, rela aku htijapg sapaJ 
kemati. 

/ €OiiIdn'i stand it my hngeif, 
Sa'ai was so stingy, with the 
keys aiways at his belt. Rather 
than have that sort oj husbartd, 
i* *m quite happy to remain single 
for the rest of my days. 

^dab, anak-anak ^gewana ? S'apa 
taiiggong ? 

Weiif what about the children I 
Wko^s mointammg them i 


Tadak s^apa taaggopg. I^Iejak 
b^heraj sapai la 'ni^ sSb^lab^ 
Seng pnng ^'at 'dak beri. Aku 
oTv esok akii Jiak m^ngadu 
kcTeku. 

No one's maintamittg them. From 
the day he divorced me tiU now 
Sa^ai hasn*t given me a cent for 
them. rU give him tdl to¬ 
morrow and then fm og to 
eomplam to Tenghu. 

Mak Chek baik pakat-pakat d'ulu^ 


lya^ anak Cb^k^ Ako tidak 
ckakap hendak sabar. Sa'at 
iLu kelarek sangat, anak kunchi 
di-pinggang. Kalau orang ma- 
cham itu, rjdla akn bujang 
sampaL ka-matl. 


Sudab, anak-anak bagimana? 
Siapa tanggong ? 


Tiada siapa tanggong. Semenjak 
bSrcherai sampai (ka) la Ini 
sab^Iah sen pun tld^ Sa'at 
beri. Aku (iiaiiti sampaJ) esok 
sahaja, aku hendak mengadu 
ka-Tfngku, 


Ma" i'hek baik pakat-pakat 


^ itfldt CA^*—the persoQ addreMd h not the child ol the speaker; hut 

sfl the latter has beefi addrssed as ifak Ckek, she ieplles Cktk. 

? did^-Eslcd,^' The word fa not to be fouad in the dictionaries 

but fa Dot peculiar to Tren^nu } 

ibHCki ifepfjrf£iin£^ajiother coenmen expression to describe the 

“ carefuJmaster of the house fa fcerdj dat&m ^uri dta u^or^ \^. he 

zneasures the rice In the jar before he pocs out so that he will know how 
much has been used in hb absence I 

* one piece, i.e. one cent. 

«(?* —the word represented as o% which Kives a fairly gwd 
mdicaiion pf Us pronunciation, fa expbined as ha^inR the meaning until ^ 
and it fa very commonJy heard in ihb phrase ff'A esok: but no suijscstion 
as to it? origin b forfhcomijis- 
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'dak sudah jugak^ mengadu- 
m^ngadang^ 'tu. 

Oh, you'd better try and get 
things arranged, Ma' CA<r', by 
agreemenL Gamg to court 
won-t settle the business. 

(On the -way) 

Mu nak kewana 'tu, adek Chek, 
beserembeh^ s^kali 'lu ? 

Where are you going, Che\ m 
suck a State ? 


dahulu, tidak sudah juga 
m^ngadu-merkgadatig itu. 


Mu hendak ka-mana itu^ adek 
Chek b^semnbeh sa-kali itu ? 


Saya nak k^opeh mengadap Tefcu, 
abaog Leb, nak m^tigpdu Sa'at 
mejak beeberai dia 'dak beri 
n^pekah anak-anak. 

rm off to the Office to complain 
to Tengku about Sa^at not 
giving me anything for the 
maintenance of the ckildrcn 
since we were divorced^ 

(Before the State Commissioner) 

Chek, mu apa (terija man k'opeh 
'ni ? 

Wkat bring! you here, CAf* * / 


Sahaya hjfndak menga- 

dap Tfingku, abaog Saleb, 
hi^ndak mengadu Sa'at sAtnen* 
jak bercb^rai dia tidak b«ri 
nafkab anak-anak. 




Chek, mu apa kerja man ka- 
OSice ini ? 


T£k« nak s^m* 
ball Sa’at janda patek mSjak 
beeberm ’dah lima bulang 'dak 
nya beiri nepekah anak-anak. 
Patek nak mfingadu kETSku 
nak d^ngar UkiiDg, 

rve pretented myself to tsy before 
yoH that S&*at, ttty former 


Patek mAngadap T£ngku hendak 
sembah Sa’at janda patek 
mlnjak bercherai sudah lima 
biUan tidak dia biiri nafkah 
anak-anak. Patek hendak 
mingadu ka-T£ngkii hendak 
dengar Hukum. 


bo the saying J 4 A tudok iftmug melatit. " There's 

diis expression is not i 4 ied 

* hi,^embtli~-^iba apparently the appenrance and demeanour of a 
person who has set out on soine uraest w-*-.— 3 

mueh about the dotbes he or -he therefore troubled 

toobi as thougb the buaincs was ur(teni_a 

bitci one word t **”* «*' ae^uunf to padi 
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ktisband, fms ru>i ffte lAe 
ma'mtctuince cMidren 

shtcv ^0fe diverted five 
tnontft3 ago. / therefore make 
this com^aint to you and ask 
for judgment. 

Sa"at, aku rtak Unya mii, Chek, 
jaada mu mari mengadu 

mu ’dak bfri nepfkak anak- 
anak mu d'erak^ lioia huLang 
'dah. Mu jangang buat begitu, 
Sa’al. Kalu mu ta'amboh susah 
jfpob=, baik mu beri n^p^kah 
anak-anak mu "tu. 

Sa'at I want a word with you. 
Cke\ your former uife, €om- 
plains that you^ve not provided 
maintenance for yotsr cAddren 
for about five months. That 
won't dOt So'at. If you don*t 
want to Ut yourself in for bad 
trouble^ you*d better provide 
mamtenance. 

'dak, Teku. Chek s^mhah ^dak 
benar. Patek beri jugak sikek- 
sikek chara alah kadar^, 'tapi 
Chek tiak parak^ b^da’ab. 
Patek pung orang bar jugak, 
tadak arah-!a. Hak •ni''* gat 
puJang pada timbang saja-b. 

Tengku, what Che' says h , 
not true. I have been giving 
the Uitic bit / could agord, but 
she wants suck a tot. I'm only 
a working man and fan*t do It. 

I leave it to you to decide. 


Sa'alp aku hendak lauya mu. Chek 
jauda mu Lfii, marl mengadu 
mu tidak beri nafkah auak-auak 
mu dairab lima bulan sudah. 
Mu jangan buat bagiiu, Sa'at. 
Kalau mu tidak ^mbob ausab 
jcnabp baik mu beri nafkab 
anak-auak mu itu. 


Tidak, TSngku. Chek sembab 
tidak b^nar. Patek beri juga 
sadikit-sadikit chara ala kadar^ 
tetapi Chek hCmdak parok 
blda'ab. Patek pim oraug hal 
juga, tiada arah-lah, Hak ini 
pulang pada timbang sahaja-lah. 


^ this use of dcirak b not confkned to Tren^ggimu awO it k 

■urprbing that it has escaped the notke of the le^icoimphfn. 

® your fin ai ttouhle." 

^aiak iodar—see WilklRsan under o/fl It, The spelling: represents- 

the Treniu^uiu pronund^tiDn, thnup^h whether the last letter should be h or i 
b diMdJit to $^y. 

see note at p. 16. 

^ Ad^--tlkE Ferak expression h ordjre ito-Aa/-dn with the same 

meaninEp viz. a man who has to work for hb daily bread aibd earns just 
enoiijih to poy ior it. 
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Mu kgrija apa, Sa'at ? 

WAat da you do for your Iheli- 
kood, Sa^at ? 

Pat«k kerija kuU jalang ban- 
darang. 

Pm a Toftim Board road cooly^ 

Mu buteh gaji bfrapa ? 

What mages are you getiing^ 

Gaji patek 4S seng s’ari. 

Forty-five cents a day, 

Kalu begitu, Sn’at, aku ukung mu 
ki^tia b^ri nepekab anak-anak 
mu nang riya] sihulang. 

7Aat beatg so, Sa‘at, I order that 
you pay six dollars a month as 
maintenance for your children. 


Mu turja apa, Ea*at ? 


Patek kerja kuU jalan bandaran. 


Mu blruleh gaji berapa ? 


Gaji patek 45 sen sa-bnri. 


Ralau bagitu, Sa'at, aku hukutn 
mu kena b8ri naikah anak-anak 
mu Suam riyal sa-buian. 
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VIII,—VILLAGE SQUABBLES. 

'gen^ana Che’ Lijah 'tu pagi ’ni"' Bagimana Che’ Lijah itu pagi tnl 
gegir-gugukv ba’apa ? gegit-gugup, buat apa ? 

What st«* *t the trouble at Che* 

Ujdh’s thh momina? Then 
was the devU of a row geiag on. 


Btlnyi*bunyi-nya salah-salah- 
ayaog. Che’ Teb katak, ’dah, 
bigomtil. 

I heard there loai some trouble 
about ftniiis, Che’ Teh hit the 
fowls and then Che* Ufah went 
for her. 

Auh, Cbe’ Lijah ’tu hS^tu sokmor. 
Kalu apa-apa dla gak, ’dak 
biilch kosek ’dah. 

Ah, that’s Cite' Lijak all over. 
If then's anything of hers, no 
one cm go near it, 

’tu-la, tak beteidu gu’ tak apa, 
Kalu betSmu gu gak baru t^u 
kerasa-nya. 

That’s all ffgAt until she meets 
her match, but when she does 
meet her match, it’s a different 
story. 


E u n y i-b u P y i-n y a salah-salah 
ayam. Che’ Teb katok, sudah, 
b^Tgomul. 


Auh, Cbe' Ltjah hu bagitu sa- 
umur. K^au apa^apa dia 
gak, tidak biileh kusek sudah. 


Ilu-Iah, tidak bertemu gu, tidak 
apa, Kalau bertemu gu gak, 
baharu tabu ka-rasa-nya. 


‘ge^«ana napak Kasing d^ngang 
sSpupu dia ’tu dudok. berulang 
kekamah genap-genap ari ? 
Ba’apa gak ? 

Why is it one sees Kassim and 
thru cousin of his going to and 
from the Court every day? 
What's it elt about t 


Bagaimana nampak Kassim dSn- 
gan $a-pupu dia itu, dudok 
bemlang ka^mahkamah genap- 
genap hari ? Bust apa gak ? 


* ge^.gusnti—see Wilkinsen under gtsir II and gvru#- 

* note at p. if. Evidently Cbe' Lijak's fowh came 
utto Cbe’ Teh’s premises to see whtl they totiliJ pidt up Cftc Teh 
tiMk. vigorous Pleasures to remove them, Uiereby incensieg their owner. 

i not so much a ” partner; comrade,” os Wilkinson says s.v., os an 

opponrDl. In Kelantan one beaw ifnibu lit* gw " it’s » job to find 

s mat^ for that huU." 
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Auh;^ "dak tahu Ugi dia 

bclanji; bfchara k^pfsaka- 
pcsaka ^tok dia. 

Oh, I don^i know, ike/ve goi 
soma taufSuH on abosd ikaP' 
gr<uid}^ther*s estaie^ 

Amor, 'g^wana yang sapai b?- 
guang b^katang^ bi^nar 'in. 
sama-sama ^pupu^ bukang ? 

Fancy Ihcm going at it hammer 
and tongs tike that when they're 
cousins f 

Aufi, Jamang 'ni 'dak tiya kira 
adek-beradek anak-b^ranakp pak 
dengang anak lag! b^Iawang 
s^macbang. 

Oh, people don*i worry about^ 
relationships these days. You'll 
find father and son scrapping 
just like any one else: 


Auh, lidak tabu lagi, Dia ber- 
guam belong b^hara ka-p^saka- 
pesaka datok dia. 


Ambolijp bagitimna yang sanipai 
berguam b^rkhatain (?) benar 
itttj sama^^sania sa-papu^ bukan? 


Auh^ ^man mi tidak dia kira 
adek-beradek anak-b i^ranak, 
bapa d^ngan anak lagi berla^i^an 
sa-macbam. 


VL "* birkh^am; the aeanlnR pf 

b^rkhiiiam bcinif “to fight jt aul in the caum (eofinii* 
(her*ltj|toi*> "* The letter kha b cl ciwrse seUcm ppongu^ prapcrt i 
the wlloquieJ tanguig*. deieuereting mto either h. t^. kainr iat kkab^ 
kitidr for othUqr, tic. cr h, eg. hoher for hhabor (in Pcraht jtat for 
hhel, etc. ««*), Mai 101 
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IX.—RYLANDS 

Long, Long, ads ’dab mu tengok 
ISmbu depadang sat P 

Did y&u see a ^idZ out ht the feld 
just not!} t 

Limbu 'giwass ? 

Whot sort of o btiii f 

Lembu itang ekor'inya panjuk, 
goh-nya dnggi. 

A black hiM, mth a lefnle-tipped 
tail and a Aigk kump. 

Ho'f, ads says napak limbu 'tu 
barak, tandok-tandok ’tu landat. 

Kef, I saw that bull, g vicious 
looking beast unth very sharp 
horns. 

Auh, ’lu*la, bimbang orang lalu 
tambat detipi jalang. 

Ah, that's just it, rm frightened 
for people passing with that 
bull tethered by the side of the 
path. 

Kalu bigitu, baik aleb Ickas. 

Well, you'd better shift him 
qstkhly then. 

Susah suaggob lembu 'tu, tawar 
rata-mta tadak s'apa nak blli. 

That btdFs a regular nuisanee. 
Tire tried all over the fdace to 
sett him but no one'U take him 
off my hands. 


V. FLETCHER, 

Long, Long, ada tidak mu tengok 
lembu di'padang sa'at ini ? 


Limbu bagimana } 


Limbu bitsjn, ekur-nya paitjui, 
gch-nya tinggi. 


Ho'r, ada sabaya nampak llnibu 
itu barak, tandok-tandok ttu 
landat. 


Ab, itu-lab, bimbang orang lain 
tambat dUtIpi jalan. 


Susah sunggob timbu Uu, tawar 
rata-rata, (iada siapa hindak 
bill. 


1935 J Royal Asiatic Society, 


X.—IN THE ULU-t 
(1) BufTalo^, 


j^meranj' y ? 

Kawan nak jemeran^; 
ta'ad^k perau, ka¥^aa mSagaa- 
dai’ "jay. 

Haw did you ^ef across ike riv^ f 
TTAeF? / toas coming over ptsi 
timo^ tkere was no boat and I 
}usl loaded. 

Kawan pun chart ligot Uk Mt^iinu 
abok, ka^van mfngandai jug^ry. 

/ looked ^ over the place but 
couidn^t get a boalf so i had 
to wade over too.. 

Aih, j'cmalaiiK^ ^unggoh kerbati 
Hamad makan padi kawan 
s^malam mckalas^. 


Etema m^ny^berang bagimaim ? 
Kawan mcnyeberang tadi iidak 
ada p#rahu, kawaji merandai 
sahaja. 


Kawan pun chart ligok, tidak bet- 
temu habok, kawan miirandai 
juga. 


Aihj jembalang sunggnh k^rbau 
Ahmad makaa pad! kawan sa- 
malani m^ngkdas. 


t Ref'emucc has already 3>Ptd made (sft Inlroductionj p. 1) to the dfasjn^ 
larily of the Malay that \i niustroted in this dialogue to whal may he tenned 
the standard Malay qf Trengganu. In the upper rraches of the Tftn^a^u 
river the Malays speak with a lepit aetent which I had thought hrtherto 
to a peculiarity ol cerliin parts of Perai; ($et Ferak page nv 

and I fancy that an intensive study oI the tJlu TrengBajau diatert wmiEd 

disclose rescmblatajrt* o( Action also to that of the Parit sub-dislrKt ol 

Perak. It is iraieworthy that iii this dialo^e one of the speakers usea the 
word for “to wade^” which is obviously the Perak mirandoi, 

whereas the common Trensganu word for " to wade" is meKgar&mg: aija 

dalanji, piga are used Instead nf the mart, iugaA usual in Trengganu. Sincuta^ly 
'ung^oH for jvRgfolf. H reminiscent of the Perak 'oitgal for mifgef^ ^wuoa 
for mdak etc. I am told moreover that mtka for you '* b stiH to he heard 
in Ulu Trengijanu. One b left wondering whcih^ the people of this part 
qf the State are descendantE of unmigrants from Ferak or whether the 
Icpir accent and wqrds such as are survivab on the TrengRanu and 

Ferak rivEr^ of a proto-Malay which was once spoken throughout the 
Peninsula. [C.C.B,1. 

1 JtJfwoy—for ihe speHmj; see Introduction, p. g. Final -ay in this 
dialogue rhymes with the English day, 

s mingaKdoM —the w^ord waj thus written hy the author of thb dialogue 
but it IS cvidenily the same word as the Pent merancdoJ. For the inter- 
ebangeability of ns and r see Introduelion, p. 7. 

a j^matans —this Wold H used, not only m the Ulu but also on the 
lower reaches of the Trcngginu river, sitnpily tq mean " mbchkyous ” of 
cattle, without n definite suggestion that the animal b the terrcsirial form 
of a gnome (see WUkinsoo under irittfra/ang). 

*miisatas^^ WnkwBon under kolaj. A common expre^n b ihucki 
minskdas * dean swetp.** 
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Curst that bu§dQ oj Akmad% H 
made a dciSfi sweep of my padi 
last night. 

Padi pulau manay ? 

U'A/trA bit of padi ? 

Padi hak detokeng rumah 'tu-la, 
Aih, sayang 'unggob tak m 6 ng£- 
nyang kawan tahun 'ni. 

That bU behind the home^ It's 
a bad busmesi, we shan't have 
enough to eat this year* 

Ba'ap^y lak Lgat ? 

Why didn^t you catch "tm f 

Ij^at 'gewandy f Ki^rbau Jalong. 

Mffw was I going to ? It^s a wUd 
brute. 

Mak-nya Minab^,, k^rbau Tadi 
'gewackfiy ? Tanribat 'dak 3 gii“ ? 

What about the buffalo, lass ? 
Mas he been tied up yet f 

Tabu akok^ 

/ don^t know. 

Achu liat. 

Just go and see. 


Padi pulau mana f 


Padi hak di-icrngkeng rumah iiu- 
lah. Aih, sayang sunggoh, 
tidak meng^hyang kawan takiin 
mu 


Buat apa tidak lgat ? 


Jgat bagimana f Kerbad jabng- 


£inak-nya Minah, k£rbau tadl 
bagfmana ? Tambat tidak 
Ugi ? 


(Tidak) tabu aku. 


Achu libat. 


^ Mak-nya imcV wUe as the mother of one’s child 

(Mioah in this Ltistaace) is a conmian pnetke thioughCHUt ihr Peninsula ^ 
hut the -Bya k peculiar to KebnUn and TreniiK^rLU ? 

*oy»—sn wrillen by Oie author of this dinb^e Sr rather so roraam^ 
from his Malay mauuscript; hut ihe word may be aj a word with 

a. Mund correspouiiiniE lo that speUirm is used on the N€tiis river with the 
same meauin*: as In this rostaiice^ vbc. ■■ yet " = lugj. 

^ OLitoit-^pparently a vafiant of aitu, thou^ kter in thb dialogue the 
ward dAoA occurs frequently with Ihe saw meaning. 
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C. C. Brown* 


’ti^dah^ akUp gclematv 
A'^f If ffs dark. 

Gip akob tunjob. 

Co an, ru gw you a light. 


OnJ® man bilay f 

When did you get here ? 

Baru sapai 

fust this minute. 

Kawan "dok bekiray jtigoy nak 
g\ bStfmu dfng^ onL 
bi^tulan oui mari, btdeh 
bSkira^/ sSklti* 

/ was thinking of tommg to see 
yoUf and now you^ve tumed up^ 
so we can go int$ the business 
at once. 

OnL nak gt k£waiia> 7 

Where are you off to f 

Kawan nak liat k^rbau Pak Su 
Hamad d^Gaung^ ada s'ckor 
bapak balar, kalu b^tulan 
kawan nak ^vray ’uat b6gaJfl3^- 
Demtiv royal henaian^ .'angal, 

fm going to see that buffdo of 
Pa^ Su AhmatFs at Goung. 
He's got a big white butt, and 
if we can come to terms„ / want 
to hire him for the ploughing 
They tell me k^s a rare good 
^un. 


^Tidak hendak) akUp gelemat. 


Fergi, aku tunjok. 


Oni man bila ? 


Babaru EJampal ini. 


Kawan dudok b^rkira juga h^ndak 
p^rgi bfirkira dengan oni* 
Sudafaj b^tulan oni mari, buleh 
kita birkira sa-lalu. 


Oni bendak ka-rfiana ? 


Kawan h^ndak p^rgi Iihat kerbau 
l*a' Bonji^u Ahmad di-Gaung, 
ada sa-ekur bapa balarp kalau 
b^tularip kawan hendak sewa 
buat menenggalar Dema niwi- 
yat liandalan sangat. 


i 'weiaA— ail that ran be said with any certainty nbnul ihis wgrd is 
that It has the incanlniE “ donl waul tor N* eenj«lurc u iJts 0 ii«lQ U 
(kfTrrcd by ibe local pundils- 

a jce/tffrtoj— the jiiiap-Relimai is coRitnon. not only in Tn^- 

leanu: srt Wilkinson tinrfer 

Sojri—^cans “you/* That is all ihal can lit said wiik aulhortty on 
the subject. 

* kfffiaktM — 5« Wilkinson uoder qjidnJ. 
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lUwan llat jugay Pak Su Hamad 
begalflv kerbau 'tu kemaiiti 
d’idUp kawan liat tak napak 
jalan, tak rak 'aiigat begaltiy. 


/ saw Su AhmM plmghmg 
tkat biiSdo the day before 
yesterday, and from u^kat i saw 
of Aim, / woutdn^t iou€k it^ ke"s 
nt>i a bli of goad for plmgbmg. 


Giarda kawan nak gt jugayf 
tei.vakal Iflah*. 

iVeli, / thmk rU go and kave a 
look, even if I have journey 
for nothing. 

fya-la, bttleh-la atbu liat pulay®. 

you*d better have a look 
him, I daresay. 


Kawan Lihat juga Pa' Bon^u 
Ahmad menf^tiggala kerbau itu 
k^lmarin dahulu, kawran libat 
tidak nampak jalan, tidak rak 
5aJigat m^D^nggala. 


Biar-lah kawan hendak piirgi juga 
tawakkal-^alallah. 


lya-Lahp buleh-lah adiu Ghat pula. 


(2) Much in Demand. 


Kawan dalang 'm nak pinjam 
demay' menfbai tanah kawan 
deTanjong Taray esak, royal-la 
kedemay-demayp ayah. 

fve come to ask you to give a 
hand witk etearing my land at 
Tanfong Tara to-morrow. Will 
you tell the others 2 


Kawan datang ini hendak pinjam 
dema menebas tanah kaivan di- 
Tan jong Tara csok, ruwiyat-Uh 
ka-dema-demap ayah. 


1 Tiu-^kd Uhk—is dsjiy the unJcttwcd Malay’s version of the Arabic 

IdicsiAiif-’aW^aA jfyh the list part qI the laller being corruptetl 

into Selak i.e. 1 resiifn myselt to tbe wearines, whereas the Arabic means 

rcsk;n yoUiScU to rthe will of> Ckid " I 

2 ptij0V—lX is noteworthy ihal in the lilu the pronoocialiou of pvta as 

which b universe throughout the Peninsula k not adopted- 

_used in thb dklagtiE, as in Kebntanp as the pronoun Ca) 

ot the second person siHguIaf and ih} the third person plural. 
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Mamad pim plnjam esok, 
pun esok jugflyi badan s'orang. 
Allah, serba salah, ta'aniboh gi 
kata dedemoy tak kenay be* 
lakay. Kalu begitu aku nak gi 
hak d’ulu jugoy. 

Mamad ure*i/r me tomorrowj and 
Mat Ati ii'snti me to-marfow, 
and / eatf't turn mystlf into 
sevefol people. Whatever / do 
wid be ivrong. // I re/sje fo 
go at alt, iheyil ad say I let 
them dtram. So / shall just go 
to the one atha first asked me, 

Asal oni, buat pelek-pfilek-Ia. 

That’s just like you, yotdre always 
doing something odd. 

'dab, nak buat ’gSwanay ? Kawan 
tak tabu. Ma'as-la kSkawan, 
bikiy*bi!ay masay kawan buleb 
tulong mu puldy. 

What can I do f I’m blest i} / 
know. Vm sorry, any other 
time fit give you a hand. 

Allah ^ metari bedegap^ ’dah. 
Ma’as-la, kawan kSkor nak 
balek-la. 

Wed, it’s gettuig late. So tong, 
I must be making my way back. 


Muhammad ptm pin jam esok, 
Mat Ali pun esok juga, badan 
aa-orang. Allah, serba salah, 
tidak emboh pf rgi kaia di-dema 
tidak kena belaka. ^ Kalau 
bagitu, aku hendak pergi hak 
dahulu juga. 


Sudah, h«ndak buat baijimana? 
Kawan tidak tabu, Ma'af-lah 
ka'kawan, bila-bHa maaa kawan 
buleh tulong mu pula. 


Allah, tnata-hari berdegap sudah. 
Ma’af-lah, kawan kobor-kohor 
hendak b^ek-lab. 


(3) A Complaint 


Kami datang nak bitay kemu, 
mak dia, anak mu Mat Jusob 
gi mEnatal-nakal delcat runiah 
kiiw?ui kemarm, kami chayer 
lelor ayam kami dalam sepooR 


Kami datang hcadak berita ka- 
mu, imak dm, anak mu Mat 
Jiisoh perfp menakd-nakaJ 
dekat mtnah kawan kelmarin, 
kami chayer t&lnr ayam kami 


rhidiiap—*^ h\^^ in the hreavens " 7 S« WiBiMii ttndpt digap IE. 
a 10 be dbc local corruplioft of birim, see WIEkip^n 

1 f Jbflyer^ineikiii Me " and b prtsmnaljly the same word a$ cktiytr, mc 
WiikiiKSon 
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lesap, ta’adak bfofbutir, gam^ 
chureh^ deMal jusohj aih, 
jlmaUttg ^imggab. 

I've tome la tcU you about that 
boy of your's. Mat Jvsoh. Ht 
came playing round my house 
vestcrday and when I looked 
for the eggs that were in the 
coop, the^d gone, not one /e/1. 
He took them. I'll be bound, 
the youKg rascai. 

MsiJiay gelabu' akoh ? 

How am / to know ? 


dalam s^ng lesaPr tidak acU 
barang sa^buttr, gamak cbiiri 
di-Mat Jusoh. Aib, jenibolang 

Bunggoh, 


Mana p5rgi lafiu akti ? 


(4) The Village Counsellor. 


Chek, akoh mari ’ni nak beroyat 
kemu, aku nak bebkeh. Surat 
tiilah tok janday aku d’ulu 
Icsap, tak tabu k'alffy*baloy. 

I’ve come to have a word with 
yon. / le got married 

’again, but I’ve lost my marriage 
certi^ate with my old husband, 
goodness only knows where it's 
got to. 


Che', aku mari bendak beruwiyat 
ka-mu, aku bendak berlaki. 
Sural nikah ’tok janda aku 
dahulu lesap, tidak tabu ka- 
hala-bala. 


Mu ebari ratay-ratuy *dab ? 

fftrtif you looked everywhere t 

Chari rata-retay, genap cherok 
’dah, ligok-ligang licbin-mckalas 
tak jupay jugay. 

I've 5 eiircAc<f alt over the place, 
every nook and cranny, here 
there and everywhere, and can’t 
pnd U. 

Mu ambek kupi sDmulai, bayar 
dua rival. 


Mu chart rata-rata sudah ? 


Chari rata-reta, g^nap cherok 
sudah, Jigok'Iigang lichio-meug' 
kalas tidak jumpa juga. 


Mu ambil copy sa*mula, bayar 
dua riyal. 


I ekurek —(e»r ihis tidtine of an fc on to tHc last syllaWc words todins 
in i, (f, (or helaktit for ftcrlii*i on thfe paijte. ^ 

'= *This may b* a shortened form of ji (Arrjti') fofto 
on «ijm P P JCcfo-lim Matey) i or perhaps it should be 

written keluibH, i.e. merA-ksk toho. 
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Ym can get a c&py jar a c&upie 
af dolhrs^ 

'tu-la, ia^adsik jm$ay nak bayart 
orang piian juang nak buleb 
kepiteb^ seriyal dua riyal ktrija 
ap47>> ? K^ian-la k^yay, 
Cbek, makan getek *dak getek, 
nak ambek dewan^jy ? 


Thai's ihc traublCf chance of 
finding ihc money. It*s a job 
for a woman io scratch a few 
cents together, so what work is 
there thoTH bring in a dollar 
or two dollars 7 ITs hard, hnt 
it f Tm not even sure of my 
daily bread, let atone getting 
this money. 


Im-lafa, Udak ada masa hendak 
bayar, orang ptrempu^ jnang 
hendak bcrtileh ka-pitLSp sa- 
riyaJ dua riyal kerja apa ? 
Kasihan-lab ka-sahaya^ Chek^ 
makan gjeiek lidak getek, ben- 
dak ambil di-niana ? 


Cbek, aku mari 'ni nak mengadu 
k^Chek, bini aku lari kenimah 
mak ayah diay, aku turut ajak 
balek, dia "nedah balek, dia 
maki supah tunjok-tunjai k'aku, 
aku sayang nak chcrai diay. 


I've come to make a contplamL 
My wife's gone back to her 
people. / werd after her and 
asked her to come back^ but 
she refused and hurled abuse at 
me. All the same / dflPi'l want 
to divorce her^ 


Cbek, aku mari ini hendak 
mengadu ka*Chek, hini aku lari 
ka-rumah emak ayah dia, Aku 
lurut ajak balek, dia tidak 
hendak balek, dia niaki sumpah 
tunjok-tunjal ka-aku^ aku sa¬ 
yang hendak cherai dia. 


(S) 

Kawan nak bewah^ sulong hulan 
"ni, tulong bitay kedemay- 
demay kSbudak-biidak datang 
kerumah. Kawan makan nasi 
barang-barang lauk garamr 
biidu pelaray 'jay. 


Diversions. 

Kawan hendak berarwah suLong 
bulan ini, tulong berila ka- 
dema-dema ka^budak-budak 
datang ka-rumah, Kawan 
makan nasi barang-barang lauk 
garam budu pelara sahaja. 


^ watbMa under surtca*. 
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f-m going to give a bU of a p^ly 
at the beginning of this month. 

Will you icii the people and osh 
them to come ? ordy be 

a very small affair^ just rke, 
salt fish and pickles. 

lya-la, boleh-la knwan lya-lah* buleh-lab kawan bC-rita 

kedeiiuiy-d^niay, ka-dema-d^ma. 

Ail right, rii tell them. 


Aub, kaya ^unggph pagi tadi 
kawan liat Ifmbu Pak Da Jin 
btlagfly dtngan limba fendoh^ 
SIman, belag^iy depulau uin^iy 
^dob S^man^ nya d^sauk de- 
lembu Pak Da Jin sckali tE* 
pukang lEcnbix £ndob SEitian. 
Sapai mfiiari luleh be^fly* bam 
surai nya ambat dtbebudat. 

There vras a great sh^m Ikt 
morningf a fight between Fa 
Da Zins bull and £ndoh 
Siman*s^ They fought on Sndoh 
Simon's bit of padi land, and 
his bull was clean thrown once 
by Fa’ Da Zin’s. They fought 
on till about ten a^clock when 
she boys came and drove them 
away. 


Aiib, kaya sunggoh pagi tadi 
kavi'an llhat lembti Pa^ Muda 
Zbi bErlaga dengan lembu 
Endob SEman, birlaga di-pulau 
buma Endob SEman^ dia di-sauk 
di-Iembu Pa'' Muda Zin sa- 
kali terpukang lEinbu Endob 
Othman. Sampai tnata-hari 
tuleh tenggala baham surai, 
dia bambat di-budak-budak. 


I EiufoA— said to he an Utti MiLiivilcai; oi abeng. 

i^iulfk Pfl-ak tolth fengg^, ttt Pfrah MaSay^ p. i. 
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Allah, lama "dak tOmu- 

tfs a itme sinct -we stm 70w. 

Otang kata* nak mati $*ari*5’ari 
'dak t^mari. 

Fve been meaning io c^e jar 
emr Jfl long but coyddt^t 
manage it. 

Ho'r, bust molek begitu-Ja*. 

Ah^ thaVs ■what you say. 

'dak setarang. Sunggoh. *tapi 
nnakLung-la tipat jauh 'tu, 
bukapg dt'katp banyak gf^ndala^ 
nya. 

JVfl, indeed, i/'j ike truik. Bui 
it^s a tong way io come and 
there’s lots to kinder one. 

Suaggoh-la hak 'tu* "ni pung lak 
Jupa sttarajig sak gi k&ny®^j 
*iapi b@gittt- 1 a oniDg ka^a nak 
tmggal mmah ^tu "dak tittidab 
sflakaDg tlngga] afbltai'-b^tar^ 
Jagi puRg b(!^raaa bimbang. 

Yes^ ikai’s true. / mysdf kaven^t 
lorgatten about going to see 
you, but U*s no easy job to 
get away from the house eueit 
for 11 fFimu^e or twOf and one*s 
always worrying when one does 
leave it. 


Orang kata hendah man sa-hari 
sa-han tidak termari. 


Ho'r* buat mdek bagitu-bh. 


Tidak sa-tir harani* Sunggoh. 
Tetapi pia^alum-lab, tfmpac 
Jauh iiu, bukap d^kat^ banyak 
geddala'iiyB. 


Sttnggoh-Iah hak itu. Ini pun 
Udak lupa sa-Ur haram hendak 
pergi ka-nu t^tapi bagitii-lah 
orang kata hendak tinggal 
rum^ iiu tidak tnudah ^iang- 
kan tidggal sa-bentar^benlar^ 
lagi pun bera^a bimbang. 


^ orniffi ko^o —see al |>, 21. 

iemari—iD. Ttca^sanu, ai ia Kekaten, the woafil d^tang willi the meAfling 
pure and simple b selilflTn heard, pusH always beiag u*ed m t^t 
screit idaiang^atang = ii a Treaijiiranu expr^ion); and thoui^fa in 

the sentenoe dia 'diife BHifi legi “ he bas o&t Cume yet" k might be said 
that the Atrfet translstioa should be he s not hither it appeal^ doubtful 
whetber WUkipson fe ri?bt in retusinf lo ackoowled^ the tmteace of ftfun 
u verb. The form lemtri {iirmori} ippean to strengUun the ca^e (or 
men being a verb. 

mdtk bcgiio—lhe meaning ii as in the tnitslxiiDa, the phrase 
being used Id express poEitc incrtdulily^ 
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(Ejittet daughter) 

Mak, mak, Mek nak turung ktiala 
gctck dikat'ddkat panama 
biiUng nak tengok raja 

memaing. Tahung ari 'lu* * 
Mek p«gi ’dah afkaU, mak, 
ramai sangat orang tengok. 

Mather^ I vrant to go doum to the 
Kuala about the middle of the 
month to see the festivities. 
/ uteMi once before and there 
was a tremendous crowd there 
looking On. 

Allah, raja puag aya oak mi- 
maing apa sangat-? .Aku tua 
kediri ’dah, ’dak kuasa* nak 
mengabeh-abeh kcpjteh, tang 
m^ang kirija ’dak bulcb s’amas, 
'm-tah kimaring tang matang\ 
sinralang tang siasg ’dah buat 
nya ’dak sud^ jugak. 

Well, what are the festivUies after 
allf ftn getting an old woman 
and don't believe in throwing 
away my money. A whole 
days work doesn't bring me in 
50 cents. Here have I been at 
this fob all day yesterday and 
all last night and it's not 
fimsked yet. 


£mak, imak, Mek hendak turun 
(ka)-kuala getek dikat-dekat 
piruama bulan Lni, heodak 
ten^k raja memain, Tohun 
ban itu Mek pergj sudab sa- 
kali, ramai sangat orang leogok. 


Allah, raja pun dia bindak mi- 
main apa sangat ? Aku tua 
kendiri sudah. tidak kuasa 
bindak menghabis-habis ka- 
pitb, tahan malanr k^rja tidak 
beruJeb sa-amas. fni-tab kil- 
marln toban malam, sa-malaru 
tahan slang sudab buat dia 
tidak sudah juga. 


Aub. bw-Ia, tnak, sJkali setabung Auh, biar-Iah, imak, sa-kali sa 
tu, beras miirab. tahun itu, beras murah. 

Oh, Mother, once a year, dash it 
all. FooiPs cheap now. 


»tahnn one micM uy in ErujHili “that ycaj." Ttie e*prcssioo 

raMnn rrtn ui Ptrtlt mMiuar " » long ilmt ago ■■ b a coitupiion of ttman 

jhm iiH. 

*aPa idinm b worth noUdng, cf. ir^ua'«o wmgat at », fS 

If one asks the pnee cl a thing, a common repjy fa tinfia nagot K eg 
Vomer io p^pe^^dwal hena iiAo„ mirai-hk dahatu " You must put 
^”1 1 .' Vekdrai Uv, tok btmor I Wctl, what h 

the fee ? ^ : aak, banyah mwui langat f Lma keniri saia “ Oh, only 15 rente ” 

i'dak iiwio—the *ipr«»mn loh httojo with the meaning “don’t waul 

h Ireard id ^nd Ihroughciut the Penin^uEi ? It a 

&urpjrbjiiS thit ne mentidD aE it is mid*? hy WEkmi^. 

*lon^ Mdlcritg .. , Jdd£ irdnf-^m notfl Rt p. 19 , 

1^35 J R^ynl Asiaik 
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C. C. Brown. 


(Fsit daughter. Friend resumes) 

'g?wana napait nak memusang' 
'tu ? ’dat kena dc^vana ? 


Bagimana nampak hendak mfi* * 
? Tidsik k^na di^ 

mana ? 


You seem la be rather down on 
the child. What’s the done 
vtrong I 

S^pap 'dak sakek ati kfbudak 
’tu. Orang kata teneok pgriyok 
gatek atas dapor 'tu. Nya 
dudok maing sapai hangek- 
bangar hanguh-lgtong ’d^ nya 
endah setarang. nya perchong 
dudok niaing situ jugak. 

Yes, Vte had (/ in lor her this 
morning. She was told to watch 
the pot cooking, 4ifi jAc 
on pla'^g till the whole thing 
was burnt. She didn't take any 
notice, just went on playing. 

Sunggoh. 'dah besar-bejal^' tu, 
’dak buleh harap lagi. Bila nak 
rfli ? Dang^ besar bclaki bef* 
aoak gak, mulai* menanak ’dak 
mas^. 

That’s true. Sh^s a big girl now 
and vou can’t reiy on her. 
When’s she going to kam? 
By the time sAff’J old enough 
to have a husband and children, 
she won’t know how to cook. 


Sa-pagi sudah sakil hati ka-budak 
ltd. Orang kata tengok pinok 
gatek atas dapur itu. Dia 
dudok main sampai han^i- 
bangar hangus-leiong tidak on 
endah sa-iir haratn, dia p*r- 
chom dudok main situ juga. 


Sunggoh. Sudah besar-berjalar 
itu, tidak buleh harap lagi. 
Bila hendak herd ? Dan besar 
berlakt bCranak, muia metianak 
tidak masak. 


Auh, tadak arah nak ajar 'dah. 
Ajat nak beri ketok dia de* 
daial biar nya tfkusing-kusingf 
dalang utang. 


Auh, tiada arah hfndak ajar 
sudah. Hajat hendak beri ka- 
’tok dia di-Jarat, biar dia tfr- 
kusing-ku^g (?) daiam hutan. 


» M* cole it P. - i n, Li' 1 

* o’Ay 0“ of *’’0 tommon nnslet, the biiokr 

.AAin^ notliing to the miHfling oi bSsar. 
tt« IiilrcMlLirlScm:, 3- 

m may “ tlie first lime she 

bdife the ricct i* ^ tooked ^ ? 

ft tikudni-kiubtt—^^ nveanin^ apparefitly ts “ Iq he {Jr^ndent an oneself 
'^havins no one to help you": hut how it mim to mejin Lhb a not 
explained by the hic»J pundilA. 
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rve f&umi f tmcA her. rm 
ifrinking af sending her lo her 
grandmother (rooy inland and 
let her see taMi she can do in 
the jungle. 

Ayah, ayah I 

Faiker I 

Mitak seng diia seng gak, ayab^ 
Awang oak b£li puluk l^pa. 

Che me two centSf father^ I want 
to buy. 

Hey, ya Allah, budak bala aleh*' 
inch, seng saja. Sat bam 
•sudah makang tiasek. 

IVAy^ bless the boy^ ahvays waiU- 
mg money—and you've only 
just had your dinner^ 

(The mother chips m) 

HoVp iya sunggah pak dia, T'adi 
b^hang 'dah s«Dg dedebawah 
tikar sekeneri benar. 

Your fatke/s qmte right. Yos^ve 
been at the money under the 
mat just now, 

'dak, aih, piak. Awang ’dak 
ambek s^taraag^ k'AJlah-ta'aia. 

NOf indeed, / swear 1 didn^t. 

’dah, kalxi my ^dak ambek, s'apa 
dia lag! ? Lek-lek-la^ aku 
buboh^ d^itu seng sekypang 


Minta san dua aen gak, ayah, 
Awang bendak beli pulut tepa- 


Hey ya Allah p budak bala aleb 
inip sen sahaja. Sa'at ini habarij 
^udab makao nasi. 


HqVj iya sunggoh hapa dia. Tadi 
baham sudah sen dad di-bawah 
likar sa-k^d^ri b^nar^ 


Tidakp aih, emak. Awang tidak 
ambil sa-tir haram ka-Allah 
ta^ala. 


Sudah p kalau mu Udak ambil, slap 
dia lagi ^ Lek-kk-lah aku 
buboh di-situ sen sa-kupang hak 


1 bata alek — a cammon variant af fhb capitssiOTi s b^ta A^h. _ Tha- 
true exprfsfion is ataihi ** cilamiiy upon him {oMshi, Ar.), ^ WilkinMui 
utHlrr itUiiki. 

^ieiaranx^in note iif p, 14. 

« see date at p. Sd, 

* tubch — a cominDQ Trenj^nnu vanant h uAdih. 

1935) Royal Aiiatic Sockty. 
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C. C. Brown- 


hak Bedolah Ombat-ombak* * 
baj.-ar r^ga temiug gobk I'adi. 
’ni"' tinggal sebilang seng* aja 
ho’r. 

Well, i/ >0*1 didn’i take the wiijncy, 
who did? I*m positive I p»i 
ny» cents there, the mortey 
that Abdullah Ombak-ombak 
paid just now jor the band on 
his chopper, and nos> there?s 
miy 9 c. Uft. 


Abdullah Oitibak-otnbak bayar 
barga tcniin golok tadi. ltd 
titi ggal s£mbiIao sen sabaja. 


Auh, biri-la, tnak dia, bosang 
sangat. Aih ’dak tebeng be* 
babiP budak machang ’ni'’*. 
Aku 'dak tiberg belekok* lama, 
’kang p^asal pulak. 

Ok, give it to hint or he*il ptague 
the life out of w. / can^t hold 
out flrgafwg with a brat like 
this^ / c^t stand a lot of 
lalkmg, there’ll be trouble if d 
goes on. 


Auh, beri-lah, $mak dia, bi^ 
aangat. Aib, tidak tebeng bir* 
babil dSngan budak machatn 
ini. -Aku tidak buleh_ tebeng 
berlen^ok lama, sikarang 
pa^-piLsal pula. 


Auh, ambek, Awang, 
m^ugambuh^ gi. K’ang nya 
lebang* di-ayah mu k'ang. 


Auh. ambil Awang, pergi-lah 
mSogambiis pirgi. Sekarang 
di-teban di-ayah mu afikarang. 


a vkkr^n^e but the alhuiou fa 

b spjiartnlly the ^ nsal. The child fa accused oi 

b mltenirn » p . Jkfjj^n^went to the old Kftantsn kvpang; 

fraiu » kupans. the haUnre left i* appKwtmately moe cents ! 

a Wttftif—!« WiStilKOn i.V. U , t .L .L' 

* 6 «fc* 0 t-lhr metinitw fa w siven in the iwnsMioii; but wh«hei ihn 
b an applW mc^tinK of birlrnikok «t a pordy twiMwenu word CMiwt 

b< iflid with certainty 

ts WiltinsoD UTl 4 cr itmbUi 

‘triane—the word always used in Kelantan and Trengganu tor tot m« 
with a ai» TATtetJscr it fa lie same wort w tebua Riven hy Uilknwis 

b diOubtfuL 
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Oh, take it, and hop U 

or yoM^U get a whacking jfom 
your jather. 

Mak, lulong gak cbapai kaing 
Awang selahi thcJah cbck* * 
dckat chepu- ayah \u. 

Mother^ juJt reach me my sarong. 
There it feff, hanging on the 
of the Uan-to just ty father^s 
box. 


Hot^ ambek^ 

There you are. 

Heh, Awang, mari gak d'ulu I 
Kalu nui gi aia k^herok rumah^ 
Tc^ Su Che' Muk tulong ray at' 
keMak Teh Sung kata pckak 
panggii. 

Oh, Awang, come here a minute / 
// you^re going near your uncie 
Che' Mud's house, ieU yom 
aunt Kilesum that Td like to 
see her. 


'dak sah t^beng'" panggiMa, mak, 
kata orang Mak Teh ^tu pelesek, 
k^ang nya cbekek adek k'ang. 

Don^'t you go cdting her, mother, 
she’s got on evil spirit and ifU 
do for my brother. 


£mak, tiilong cbapai kain Awang 
^lala th^lah elkk dekat chipu 
ayah itu. 


H'nr, ambj]. 


Heh, Awang, heh, mari gak 
dahulu. Kalau mu pergt hala 
ka-cherok rumah To* Su Che' 
Mahmud tulong ruwiyat ka- 
£.maJc Teb Kele^iun kata einak 
panggil. 


Tidak usah tebeng panggiMah, 
emak, orang kata Emak Teb 
Itu pelesil, sekaraug nya cbekek 
adek sekarang. 


^ ebek _ ^9.0 addiLipn m^de la a biiUdinp;;’' (Clllford and Swcttciilun)). 

^ chipu —ustd in Trefl^ipinii with tike of a bot for cleLlies, 

"a dre^g «s* whefi on a joimity " (Clifford and SwetLcnlaamlp 

^ kichirok ra^fflaA^lit. " io the spot where k the house 7 

* rflyffiwiJifs favDunlE Ktlanlan word is iiqt heard much on the coaat 
of Treogsanu but Is camEBiOn In^BJid. 

^ iibeng — gcoetalSy the meaning “ %o persist in " doinjs some- 

thinE. see note at p. 4lf Kehnion Moksyr In this instaniie h «cnu to add 
llttie to iht meaning ot 'dak 'tak. 

19J5] Royal Asiotk Society. 
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C. C. Brovn, 


Aih, pandai sangat biidak 
nya dengar deMak Teh nya 
g^nyeh miiluk* * ’tu baru tahu 
kSrasa-Tiya. 

Just listen to tke cf^d I Just let 
her hear what yoi^ve said and 
she’ll give your mouth what jor ^ 
and that'U leant you. 

’dak ba'apa*, mak ? Orang ’dok 
kata b^laka semalang chikek 
anak Mak Domek Nipah Pan* 
jang, mSnanggong bilalak maia- 
mata, gamak kcsele&ai ’dah. 
Mu jor dang^ Pak Wa Jusok 
tulong. 

IPAy do you say that, mother f 
Everybody's saying how last 
night it 'throttled Ma’ Domit’s 
cMld at Sipah Pan;afl|. The 
cluld's eyes were staring and 
they thought it was a// up. 
Luckily Fa' Wa Jusok got there 
in time. 


Aih, pandai sangat budak ini, di* 
deiipar di*femak Teh dia gcnyeh 
mulul itUf baharu Ubu ka-rasa- 
nya. 


Tidak buat apa, emak ? Orang 
dudok kaia bJlaka sa-malam 
chHek anak Ma’ Domit Nipah 
Panjang, menanggong bela^ak 
maia*nf\aia, gainak-kan selfisai 
sudah. Mujur dan Pa' 
Jusob tulong. 


Apa ’dah Sema’il kata* Pak Wa* 
Josofa mu kata bukangang Mak 
Teh tu? 

But Isma’il said that your unek 
Jusoh said it wasn't she. 


,Apa sudab Isma’il kata Pa' Wa 
Jusoh mu kata bukanan Mak 
Teh itu ? 


a loson is tauidit by doifle scmclbin* ta its weuth, ejs. rubbws the 

tough »r QlhffHds, aaplcasaal substMKC, er smickum an the mauih, 

*Vot ba'apa —Ut. why (should you say) •* h t*®)' 


srfaaj—SM Introdurtiou, p. 3 , 

*Apa 'dah Sema'il Jtffld—lit, what hw Isma'il said, that Pa' Wa Ju»h 


1 _in abbreviatjon of jqadars; but whether Jusob vu 

actually the uiitk of tbe hoy in this dta1b«ue or mrraly was of such an 
ace that he mi^t have been the boy’s uoele is left to the iiaa£inaLJoii. 
■Ais note applies ctiually to itat Teh if one subsUtules " aunt ** for “ unele.” 
Pak Da and ifo* “ «ep-J*lhefand “ step-raolher" 

respectively. 
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I 

Trcngganu Malay. 


Aih, bechara' keSema’il dok 
p«lawak paik' lu, awa Mak 
Teh ‘ta adck* *kakak* ayah dia, 
nya kata^la tldak. 

You can’t go by whet Iima'il sayf , 
of coufso he'it tell lies about it 
as MtY Teh is related to bis 
father. Htfs sure to say it 
wastYt she. 

Aku dengar ilak Tch nak jaiidek 
k’lbok lepas lobor esok. 


Aih bechafa ka-Isma'il dudok 
pelawak pabit itu, hawa Mak 
Teh itu adek-kakak ayah dia> 
dia kaia-lab tidak. 


Aku d^ngar Mak Teh hendak 
tntidek ka-Ibok lepas daohor 
esok. 


/ bear Mo’ Teh is going up riter 
to Ibok at md^day to-morrow. 


Hauh, iya^la. mak, dia oak gi 
berubat buang pelesek aras* Pak 
embor, tiak bebageh" mSmin- 
dok^, senang sikek denii®*, nak 
buat diiini"* takuk nya igat 
deinata''Biata- 

Thafs just what / told you. 
mother. She’s going there to 
get Embur to cast out the 
spirit. fPs easier to have a 
Stance there: here they might 
get arrested by the polke t 


Hah, iya-iab, emak, dia hendak 
pergi berubat buang pelcsit aras 
Pa’ fembur, hendak berbagis 
itiSmindok, senang sa^yi di- 
nun, hendak buat di-sini lakut 
di'igat di-mata-mata. 


Auh, patuk aku keleb seMek 
anak dia bawak nyior gubal 
d^ngang benang itasg susuk 
datang katng ala kenu*** tadi. 

Oh, that expltdns why I saw Mek, 
her daughter, carrying a husked 
coconut and black thread 
wrapped up in cloth and going 
that way just now. 


Ah, patut aku kfileh si-Mek anak 
dia bawa nyiur gubal dengan 
benang itam susup dalam kain 
bala ka-nun tadi. 


^ beekafv —Bt. lake oolw* “f Isma'B 1 Wbi^, of course.... ^ 
rpilowak nay “*ke loan's a confirmed liar" or h 

may S that** he's lelltaB to hard to this inaltef." P<uk presinoably 
represents ^ii. 

a own—see note at p. W. 

♦ ndei.fcnte*- " related," but i»t neceasarUy dosely «laled_ Thu u the 
regular Malay equivalent, not only in Ttengjtaou, for tie Eoglish related. 

a oros—used in Trengganu, as in Kelanlan, where peda or kapada would 
be used to tie Western States, see WilkitBoo under anti I . 

* beiflfeA-apparently the instrument played et ticse jAwcs, lie bagu (?) 

r fflCnrtodoA—«e Wilkinson under mMok 


1935 j Royal Anatic Soci^y. 
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* C- C. Brown- 


mak 'dak budiaya lagj f 

Itu-lab, etnak tidak p^rchaya 
Ugi ? 

Thert yQU are^ dan'i you believe 
m e 


Halu b^tu, 'dak 'sab paiig^l-la, 
A^'ang^ Gi-U mu uak gi 
wana-wana ptmg. 

Then never mind about calling 
kcr^ Awong, Vou jmt go off 
wherever you want to. 

Kalau bagitu, tidak us^ panggil- 
lah Awang> Pergi-lih niu 
heudak p^rgi ka-mana-maim 
pim. 

lya-la, mak. Mujor Awaug be- 
kabar. 

Tyadab, £tnak. Mujur Awang 
b£rkiiabar. 

AU rights m&then It*s a good 
thing I told you. 


Ofa Mek, Mek ob jab. 

Mck, Mek / 


lya^ ba'apa gak 7 

Yes, what is it 7 

lya, buat apa ? 

Mari gak sebetar. Tulong gi beli 
tebakai s^seng dek^dai nung. 
Auh, maJasangf aih, K'ang 
Ayab mu nak inakapg. 

Come here o minute. Juit go and 
get a centos worth oj tobacco 
from Ike shop yonder^ OK 
you lazy little brat, your 
father^U be home in a minute 
and be wanting it. 

Mari sa-bentar, Tiibng pei^ 
bfli tembakau sa-sen di-kedai 
jiun. Auh, maEa^an. aJb. 

Karatig ayab mu hendak 
Qiakau. 

Auh, ta'ambch gi aib. 

/ doH^t want to go* 

Auh, tidak Imbob pergi, aibn 

Aku bfbang k'aug "□! bani-la^ 
Kalu oraug stiroh ’tu, ma]as 
sokmor. 

xAku babam karaug itiip bafiani- 
lab. Kalau orang suroh itu» 
malas sa-umur^ 

ru learn you, my girL You 
always were as lory as could be 
when Some one asked you to 
do something* 
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fetums) 

Ba'apa minang^h 'tu ^ 

What*s Mck crying for ? 

Akti b&bang sikek ^ja sat 
suroh gi kedai b€K tebakai ’ja, 
Dya 'dak nak gi a^tuma. 

OA, / Act n UWe bit of & 
whipping fust now. f told her 
to go to the shop to get somo 
tobacco and she refused point 
blank. 

"dah^ yang ftiu 'dak gi beli Ej^diri 
ba'apa ? Mafeng-bolir^ pung 
"dok suroh budak situ Jugit. 

Why co3tldn*t y&u go yourself and 
get it / Von can't expect th^ 
chdd to go there at dead of 
night. 

HoV^ jangang d^suroh ? Anak 
mu ’tu taroh buat raja "ja ? 

Ohf she^s not to be told to do 
anything f You wont the chUd 
brought up like a prmcess, do 
you 1 

Bukang aku 'dat beri suroh. 'di 
gak tak dang awa-daba® behang 
d^du. 

Vm not saying you carCt give 
orders to the cHd, but you pve 
her a beating first and go into 
the wkys and wherefores after¬ 
wards. 


Bust apa Mek m^nangts Ltu ? 


\ku bahafn sadikit sahaja sa'at 
ini, suroh pfrgi k^i b^li t^iu- 
bakau sahaja^ dia tidak hendak 
pergl sa-tir hania. 


Sudahp yang rnu tidak pSfgi b$li 
sendiri buat apa ? Malain- 
bulir pun dudok suroh budak 
situ juga. 


HdVp jarigad di-suroh ? Anak idu 
itu taroh buat raja sahaja ? 


Bukan aku tidak beri suroh. rni 
tidak dan hawa-daba bahajn 
dahulu. 


* tbe eipTEisifin gihp-bi^i^ is eqtinllF coromop- Windnsop 

givci bulir but with £ meaiung tbat wm opt £l hm and thb h protubly 
OD^ one of the old oampotiDdcd words in whiefa the secoiKt bait mdth 
nothing to^ the meanipR cl the hrst- 

WiftinKin under Adu'u and ddba^ hut ncitber of the 
meanings assigned by him to the eKpresaiun fcamd-^Jaha Etj here. The incaniiiK 
in this instance h ai given by Cliflord juid ^wettenham who aay ^ this word 
(ddhn) h also l^ed in a Egurative sense lo mean cau^, reason.^ 

1935 ] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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C. C. Brown. 


HoV, mn tahu Balek 

jtak nak makang 'ja. Kalu 
ta'adak, marah k'orang jugak- 

Oh^ that^s what you ihink^ is it ? 
you come home, you woftt 
your food there and eken^ and 
if there hn*i what you wani^ 
some one's in for trouble. 

Dari siang t'adi mu ^dak bfdiara 
kfUuk-pitok 'tu ba apa ? 

Why haven't you done something 
about ^eUing somctkrng to eat 
with the rice since this 
morning ? 

Jangang boebaxa akii dodok saja 
*111**^- Aku menanggong 'dak 
bereU iangang, GamaL-nya im 
'ja ktrija s'orang. 

Don*t you imagine Fve been sit¬ 
ting doing nothing all day. Pve 
had my hands full, I can tdl 
you. V&u seem to think yos^re 
the only fierson who does any 
work. 

Aahp sudali-Ia btsiag-bangar^ b^- 
garek "nL Orang nak sebayang- 
bang^ 'dak buleh, Xauk-kauk- 
la nasek 'ni**** 

Oh, thaPs enough of it now. Bere 
it is time far the evening prayer 
and you're talking so much / 
can't say it. Von just ladle 

out the rice. 

Mari-la makang nasek 'ni“** lauk 
ta'adak ikang pang- 

gang saja 

Come OH and have your food. 
There's no mealf only broiled 
fish. 


Ho^t taku bagitu-lah. Balek^ 
hendak makan ^baja. Kaiau 
tidak ada, marab ka-otang jtiga. 


Dari siang tadi mu lidak beebata 
ka-lauk-pemk ilu bual aps ? 


Jangan b^l^ra aku dudok saliaja 
ini. Aku menanggung tidak 
berhenti taagan. Gamak’tiya 
mu sahaja kSrja sa-orang^ 


Aubp sudah-lah hising-bangaTp 
maghrib ini. Orang hendak 
sembahyang-bang tidak buleh, 
Kaut-kaut-kh nasi ink 


Marl-lab makan nasi ini, buk 
tidak ada sa-ketil, ikan pang- 
gang sahaja sahaja. 


^ iiMfljs—ihe bang emWs mslhin^ to iht tciKiniae. 

a sekitif—*^ a isinch ” ?« WilkJjB*n under Aitit. 
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The principal varieties of nets used Triingganu sea fisher' 
men are pukat tan^kul, pukat papang, pukat hanyut, pukgt dalam, 
pukat b<r)cd and pukat tarek. Until a few 3re3rs ago ali nets were 
bought from Kelantan, principally from fiachok, but now net 
makins is a by'industry of Marang and Kuala Tr^uggano. The 
twine for nets is bought from Singapore and the prices of a complete 
net vary from S400 for a pukat tarek (the high price being due 
to the fineness of the mesh), and $300 for the great pukat payang 
(total length about 170 fatboms), to $70 for a pukat baraiU and 
$25 for pukat kanyut. 

Fashions in nets have changed verj' little during the memoiy 
of the older inhabitants, though the t>'pe3 of the fishing boats 
have altered. The popular koitk kur^ec * now used with almost 
all nets escept the payang is comparatively new. 

Mudi depends on the correct location of the fish, the task 
entrusted to the }uru silam who dives and “ listens ” for them. 
Shoals of certain fish are said to make a loud noise like that of 
a strong wind, and the dreaded sound of the shark is easily dis¬ 
tinguishable, said to resemble the buzzing of a beetle. The shark 
is dangerous not only to the diver but also to the nets. 

The following is a brief description of the methods in use 
with each type of net. 

(f) Pukat (arek. This net ts used only near the shore and 
the principal catch b Mjj (anchovies). One boat only, a kokk, 
with about ten men, is generally employed. The^ net may be let 
down at random for the catching of prawns, g&iama and other 
demersal fish; but if a school of pelagic fish such as biihj lambatt, 
temboug, or setar is sighted on the surface, the net is deliberately 
set round it, one end of the net being tied to a Qoat and dragged 
ashore by two or three men whilst the rest of the net is paid out 
from the boat which is rowed swiftly round to complete the 
encircling movetnent. W'htle the one end of the net is being hauled 
ashore, a man remains between each wing and keeps the fool rope 
on the bottom by treading it dovm to prevent the fish escaping 
beneath. When the shore is again reach^ after a wide half circle 
out to sea, tbe net, which has an exceedingly fine mesb, is hauled 
in and tbe catch landed. 

(2) Pukat bumal. This net, which is described by local 
fishermen as the ugliest {kadoh} of their nets, is pocket-shaped, 
and is used by night as well as by day. A ktate worked by only 
three men is employed, and the principal catch is baunil. Where 
that fish has been located, an unjam {pronounced unjang in 


* T Kuwfl {JTinEitl}. Tbe otigia of tbis word is unexplained. 
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Trfngganiir it is the same as tbc tms of other parts of Makya) 
is let down. This is a fisli lure consisting of interlaced coconut 
or sago palm leaves on the end of a bamtkoo pole, the latter 
serving as a Boat, The fish are attracted by the lute and Rather 
round it, whereupon the net is let down with the poclict mouth 
towards the boat. A long pole is used to prod the net and frighten 
the fish down towards the bottom of the pocket and the net is 
then drawn up. 


(3) Pukai datum. This net is generally used on dark nights, 
the boat employed being a katekj with a crew of IS to 2& men 
but no diver. The phosphorescent light of a shoal of herrings 
and mackerel swimming on the surface, as is the night habit of 
these fish, is sighted by the look-out, the rest of the crew of the 
koiek are roused from sleep and they row towards the place. The 
net forms a kind of fence and when let down stays upright in 
the^ water; it is anchored at one end with a stone and the test 
of it is then quickly paid out while the boat rows round a full 
drcic. Once the fish have been surrounded, big stones are heaved 
into the centre and alt available means including flares are used 
to frighten and to drive the fish head first in to the surrounding 
meshes where they will be caught by tbc gills. 


When a reawnable time has elapsed, the net is hauled in and 
the slow and pamfu] work begins of removing the fish one by one 
from the mesh, a task wbi^ will wound the hands of the in¬ 
experienced and may incapacitate them for the next week for using 
their fingers for conveying rice to their mouths. For thb reason 
the pukBt dalam is not altogether a popuhr fishing method. 


* I operated by three men only 

in a kolek kuwe. When the fish are located (usually not by 
diymg) the net is Jet out, leaving one end fastened to the boat. 
Like the dahm the net takes the form of an upright fence, 

but in this epe the fence is more or less straight and it floats 
instead o being an^red. No special effort is made to rrighlen 
fish into the net and after half an hour or so it is drawn In, the 
ratch removed and la^ on if more fish are located, let out a^n. 
Only very small catches can be expected. * 

(5) fayang. In former days this net was also known 

cMng I” aiing to Pahang of a Report on 

the Fishenes of the Straits Settlements and the PrntFH-t«,i 

p.l;Ush«l in 1S96 ,hfe m i, 

or paiang. * 


This net IS ^led m the particularly attractive boat known 
as a payang with a cr^ of 5 to 20, of whom two, including 
the funt fctow. are assigned to the tampan hngkong wh ch i! 
cam^ on board the payang. On reaching the fishing ground the 
fampatt is lowered with the jum setam and anoiW u j 

The foiroer then dives and when he has located the fish he sS' 
by hand or by splashing on the water, to the parent fayairto 
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come and let out its big net. One end is anchored with a stone 
and the remainder quickly let out in a vdde drde. The sampan 
enters the cirde and the /tin# sctam listens again. He signaJSj 
bolding nn to the side of the sampan with one hand^ and splashing 
the water with the other, V\Tien the net is to be drawn in, and while 
the haulinj^ is being done several boatmen in the payang beat a 
tattoo nn fi^ed blocks of wood with the object of frightening the 
fish away low^ards the further side of the circular bag net En which 
they are now enclosed. At this far end is a sort of ejttra pocket 
writh a specially fine mesh called the kerockmg (kirQUchang) and 
the fish tend to dart into thb as the net is drawn further and 
further m. The sampan slips out of the circle when the net is 
almost all drawn in and ita occupants help to land the 
(kirmckong). 

(6) Pukai iattgkul {Tr^ takul)^ Five boats are used with 
this net, the boats being usually kinve with five or six men to 
each. The anjam |see pfikat tawal above)^ b first anchored; two 
boats then join ropes and drop the net overboard. A third then 
takes a rope and takes up a position opposite and then a fourth 
boat takes a rope, the b^ts forming a square. The net is now 
spread out on the bottom of the sea, or at any rate at a considerable 
depth, like a carpet. The first boat now lifts the Sinjnm gently 
and takes it slowly into the middle of the net, the fish foilowing 
(if they are behaving as they should). The juru siiam dives and 
reports what he can hear of the catch by signals with one hand. 
The jeAif kvnirtg usually caught by this method are said to be 
patticidarly noisy and when they mengtrap (dart away with a flick 
of their tails) the ^und is easily recognised by the trained diver. 
Tfe net is hauled in from all four comers so that it is steadily 
raised, the catch being concentrated in the centio of the net 
The fifth boat helps with the landing. 

In the case of the ptikal tangkul and pukat payang one 
successful cast is all that is needed to send the boat home well 
satisfied. 
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